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A COEEECTION 

In my review of Miss Getty’s Ganesa {JRAS. for 1937, 
p. 700 ) I pointed out a supposed misprint : BMla candra for 
wMcli I proposed to read Bala candra. Tlie compound bkfda 
candra, howevei, as an Indian friend informs me, is a well- 
known epitket of Ganesa, so tkat tke mistake is mine and 
not Miss Getty’s, to wkom I offer my sincere apologies, 

J, Ph. Vogel. 
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The Weight Standards of Aneient Indian Goins 

By A. S. HEMMY, B.A., M.So. 

rflHE indifference of the ancient Indian to the maintenance 

of definite chronicles even when a voluminous literature 
of a philosophical and religious kind existed, has left the 
historian, apart from meagre foreign accounts, with little 
written evidence of the course of Indian events other than 
fanciful epics and legends. Under such circumstances, he has 
had to utilize to the utmost such deductions as can be drawn 
from material sources, and among these one of the most 
important has been the ancient coinage. The aftermath of 
Alexander’s invasion left various Grseco-Bactrian kingdoms 
and principalities extending through Afghanistan and the 
Punjab as far as Muttra, of which many coins have been 
found, and these have often proved useful for dating purposes. ; 
In this paper, however, investigation is confined to the much 
more obscure early indigenous coins of the years previous or 
not long subsequent to the Christian era, with a view to 
discovering what weight standards are present, and what they 
imply. 

There is a large collection of these coins in the British 
Museum catalogued by Mr. J. A. Allan, Keeper of the Coin 
Department, whilst in Calcutta at the Indian Museum and 
the Bengal branch of the Koyal r^^tic Society there are 
. JRAS. JAKXrAEY 1937 . ^ 
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collections catalogued by Mr. Yincent Smith and Pt. B. B. 
Bidyabinod. 

In tbe classification adopted by the British Muscuin, 
here followed, are placed first a number of grou])H of 
uninscribed silver coins described as '' single type TlK5sr‘ 
are subdivided according to the symbols iinpresse<l upon 
them: (a) marked Persian standard, North-West India; 
characterized by a radiating pattern with liexagonal 
symmetry (Fig. 1, a) in several variations, (b and c) Two classes 
of North India with quite different patterns (Fig. 1, b, c‘). 

(d) Sultanpur Find type, of South-West India (Fig, 1, ;d). 

(e) Konkan Find type, also of South-West India (Fig. 1, k), 
and a few coins of unknown provenance. In all sixty-nine 
coins at the British Museum. 

Then we have a large collection of silver coins known as 
‘'silver punch-marked”. Of these there are, omitting 
those noted as seriously damaged or which seem to be much 
worn, 570 at the British Museum, 196 in Calcutta, and a single 
hoard of 108 coins (of which 103 are included) found near 
Patna and now in the Museum of that place ; in all 869 coins. 
They have been cut out of hammered plates of the metal, 
sometimes in rectangular shape, sometimes in circular or oval 
form. A series of symbols have been impressed by punches 
of different kinds. Examples of the inscriptions, if they are 
inscriptions, are shown in Fig. 1, p, g, h, j, k. There is also 
a group designated “ copper punch-marked ”, made in the 
same way in rectangular shape from copper bars, "riiose in 
the British Museum are all of the same pattern, with symbols 
differing from those on the silver coins, though l>earing a 
general resemblance to them (Fig. 1, l). Of these 226 are 
considered. The Calcutta specimens, few in number, schuu 
to belong to a different series and are omitted. 

Next comes a series known as uninscribed cast ” coins. 
They are all of copper. They have been cast in linear batches 
and the connecting tongues of metal cut. In a few eases this 
has not been done, so pairs and triplets of coins occur. Tlu*y 
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may be divided into two classes by their shape-rectangular, 
which are believed to be earlier (104 specimens), and circular, 
which are late (163 specimens). The symbols on these coins 
are somewhat different from those on the punch-marked 
series and not so elaborate (Fig. 1, m). 

We then come to a large series of known provenance, and 
grouped accordingly. These are called tribal coins. The 
districts for which any considerable collection of coins has 
been found are : (1) Taxila (near Rawalpindi), 242 copper 
specimens ; (2) Mathura (near Delhi), 173 specimens ; (3) 
Ujjain (in Bhopal), 161 ; (4) Kausambhi (near Allahabad), 
75 ; (6) Audambara (Kangra Valley, Punjab), 47 ; (6) 

Ayodhya (Oude), 112 ; (7) Kuninda (Ambala), 96 ; (8) 

Pancala (north of Lucknow), 126 ; (9) Yaudheya, 107. 

These are all the copper coins considered. They are, with 
a few exceptions, die-struck. Many are uninscribed, including 
all except four of the Ujjain coins. Of the latter a characteristic 
example is shown in Fig. 1, n. They bear a closer resemblance 
to the punch-marked than the uninscribed of other provinces, 
which show a general similarity ; Fig. 1, p, is an example from 
Taxila. The majority of tribal coins, however, show 
inscriptions, generally in the Brahmi script, though many 
specimens are in Kharosthi. Some names on these have been 
identified and have been of value for dating purposes. A 
certain number of silver coins are found, 81 in all, but no large 
collection in any one province. They show the same 
characteristics as the copper coins. 

2. The earliest coins are the punch-marked. They have 
been found in collections containing Graeco -Bactrian coins 
up to the time of Menander, i.e. 150 b.c., and even, at 
Coimbatore in Madras Presidency, with a denarius of 
Augustus. How far back they go is uncertain. Cunningham ’ 
hazarded 1000 E.C., but Vincent Smith considers none could 
be previous to 500 b.c. The consensus of opinion now does 
not put them so early, but assigns them probably to the / 
Mauryan Empire, which lasted from 323 till 185 b.c., or at 
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earliest to the time of Nanda (e. 372 b.c.), King of Magadha, 

who anteceded that eiEpire. 
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Fig. 1. — Characteristic Symbols on Indian UnInscribed Coins of various 
Types. Single Type Silver : (A) North-West India, Persian StaiKlard ; 
(B) North India ; (C) North India ; (D) South-West India, Sultanimr 
Find ; (E) South-West India, Konkan Find. Silver Puncli-inarked 
Series ; (P, G, H, J, K). Copper Punch-marked Series : (L)* C?f»p|K‘r 
Uninscribed Cast Coins ; (M). Copper Ujjain Series : (N). I'axila 
Series : (P). {By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum,) 


The tribal coins are subsequent and vary in date from late 
third century b.c. up to tl^e fourth century a.d., when they 
were superseded by the coins of the Gupta Empire. 
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Of tie various tribes the first five on tie list are on the 
whole earlier, not reaching the main into the Christian 
era, the others are on the whole later, though they overlap 
into the first century b.c. Yaudheya is quite late and lasted 
till the fourth century A.D, 

3, The weights of all these coins have been determined, 
and various suggestions have been made as to the standards 
to which they are related. Vincent Smith connects them to ' 
the present-day Indian unit, the rati of 1*826 gr. (or *1182 gm.), 
and suggests the silver punch-marked coins were struck to 
a scale of 32 (68*4 gr., 3*78 gm.). The copper punch- 

marked coins he considers to be based on a quite distinct 
scale, that of the jpana or harshapana of 80 ratis (146 gr., 
9*46 gm.), but as mentioned before, the Calcutta specimens, 
which are few in number, belong to a different series from those 
at the British Museum. 

Colonel Belaiew ^ has considered two coins which bear a 
representation of the bismar or steelyard upon them. One, of 
copper, is from Taxila and weighs 107 gr. (6*93 gm.). The other, 
of silver, is from Ayodhya, and weighs 36 gr. (2*33 gm.). 
He points out that the first weight is approximately half 
and the second one-sixth of the Indus (Mohenjo-Daro) 
standard of 212 gr. (13*72 gm.). On this evidence he states r 
that the MohenJo-Daro standard reappears in the ancient 
coins called punch-marked As this standard goes back ^ 
to 3000 B.C., long previous to the Aryan invasion of India, 
this conclusion, if substantiated, would be extremely j 
important. It is necessary, therefore, to examine carefully 
the value of the evidence. 

To begin with, the two examples are die-struck, not punch- 
marked. They both belong to the Tribal period, which is 
subsequent to that to which the punch-marked coins belong. 

The Taxila specimen is of a group of three identical 
specimens, for which the weights are 107*0, 112*5, and 123*0 gr. 

^ Ancient Egypt, pts. Dec., 1933, p* 76. Also Rev. Num,, 1934, 
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respectively. The Ayodhya coin is one of a group of identical 
specimens, of which the weights are respectively 360, 38-0, 
26*8, 30-0, and 360, In both cases we have a wide range of 
choice and no principle of selection, nor has allowance been 
made for the loss by corrosion which is apparent. 

In Pig. 7 the distribution of weight in various tribal series 
is represented. Not only is it extremely irregular, but there 
no gaps. It would be quite easy to select specimens, the weiglit 
of which could be adduced in support of any unit whatever. 
Unless a considerable body of specimens confornis to a given 
standard, there can be no confidence that such a standard is 
present. A method of analysis is required which will bring 
out uniformities of this sort. 

4. In the last December number of Ancient Egypt ^ such a 
method has been enunciated for the examination of systems of 
ancient weights. It is based on the fact that, owing to the 
imperfection of early balances and other factors, there is an 
accumulation of small errors, positive and negative being 
equally likely. As a consequence we can apply the 
mathematical Law of Errors, which states that the frequency 
y with which a variation equal to x occurs is given by the 
formula y = where k is the frequency with which 

the standard itself occurs and ^ is a constant, called the 
Measure of Precision, which is the larger, the more precise 
the accuracy. In this case, y is the number of specimens 
present for which the weight differs from the standard l>y an 
amount x. To apply this method in practice, it is necessary to 
have a large number of specimens — amounting to hundreds — 
otherwise the form of the frequency curve may be masked by 
chance groupings. The values need not be particularly 
accurate, though the greater the variability, the larger the 
number of specimens needed. In dealing with weight systems, 
it is necessary to eliminate all damaged or worn spcjcimcms 
for which the divergence JErom the original weight exceeds a 

1 Hemmy, “The Statistical Treatment of Ancient Weights,’' AmmU 
Egypt, Dec., 1935, p. 83. 
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certain small percentage, so that we may take positive and 
negative variations to be equally likely. 

The situation with regard to coins is different. Whereas 
ancient weights are usually of hard stone, not Kable to 
corrosion, coins are of metal, which is. Moreover, coins have 
to endure much handling and therefore wear. We can no 
longer consider positive and negative errors as equally lil^ely. 
It is necessary to determine how this consideration will 
affect the form of the probability curve, as the curve given 
by the above equation is called. Owing to the imperfection of 
early balances and weights, we may suppose that the coins 
originally varied about the standard according to the Law of 
Errors, though, if they emanate from a single source, the 
measure of precision may be expected to be much larger than 
in the case of weights which have been repeatedly copied by 
different hands. 

Let us suppose that the probability curve ABCDEFG in 
Fig. 2 represents the distribution of weight of a series of coins 
as originally minted. The probability curve is symmetrical 
about the maximum ordinate, or y-axis. It is horizontal at 
the maximum, curves down rapidly, then becomes nearly 
straight, reverses its curvature and approaches the x-B,xis 
without ever meeting it, i.e. it is asymptotic to the x-sixis. 

By wear and corrosion all the coins lose more or less weight. 
How much we do not know, except that those beyond a certain 
limit of loss are rejected. The number of coins now possessing 
a certain weight is made up of some retaining theic original 
weight, together with an integration of numbers of coins of 
originally higher weight, which have lost weight suflcient to 
bring them within the given range. Under the circumstances 
this cannot be expressed mathematically, but a simple, if rather 
artificial, hypothesis enables us to find the kind of modification 
to be expected. For simplicity let us suppose that a proportion 
b of the specimens of each weight changes by an amount 
q gr., the remainder changing by a smaller amount p. Let 
Vi J 2 /a J 2/3 co-ordinates of three points, E; Fp 
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G, on the curve (Mg. 2 .). All the specimens represented by the 
ordinate, EN, ate shifted to points of lower weight, but, on 
the other hand, by 3 of the specimens represented by GQ and 
(1 __ 5)^2 of the specimens represented by FP reduced 
to the weight ON if — and x^ - x^ =f. Hence 

is changed to y^ — b{yz — Vs)- 

If E is on the right-hand side of the maximum, y^ is less 
than y^ and {y^ — yz) is positive. The ordinate is diminished 
to KN, the more the steeper the slope of FO. The new curve, 
therefore, moves at first to the left of the probability curve. 

Y 

mr . ‘ t 



For tlie approximately straight portion ED, the correspomling 
portion of the new curve will also be nearly straight, if PQ or q 
is not large. Between D and G the slope approaches zero and 
then changes sign, the reduction of the ordinate diminishes 
to become zero at 8, where the two curves intersect. After 
that, the ordinate is increased, and the skew curve, as it is 
called, is above the probability curve. Its course is repre- 
sented by JSKM, 

5 , In the light of this discussion we may consider the series 
of Indian coins enumerated above. The largest and most 


iJXAlilfiKgil 
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uniform series is that of the silver punchmiarked coins. It 
ranges in a continuous series from 37 gr. to 60 gr. A,s all the 
data available are in grains the analysis will be conducted 
throughout to that standard. 

Grouping the specimens by steps of 1 gr. to the nearest 
grain, a series of points (marked by small circles in Fig. 3) 
is plotted with the weight in grains as abscissa and the number 
of specimens as ordinate. The only coins omitted from con- 
sideration are a few marked as much worn, 4 below 36 gr,, 
one of 83 gr., and certain plated ones. 

The points are fairly regular except, as nitay be expected, 
where the ordinate is small. To compensate for the fact that 



Fig. 4. — Max. near 45. 

the number of specimens is not infinite, as theory requires, 
a smoothing process is adopted. This consists in replacing 
each ordinate by a mean. The formula adopted is to replace 
h by the quantity (u + 26 + c)/4, wher^ a, 6, c are the values 
of three successive ordinates. This is equivalent to taking 
the mean of a and 6 and of 6 and c and then the mean of these 
two means. 

The result of this process is represented on the figure by 
crosses, through which the continuous curve, ABOD, m drawti. 
It will be seen that this curve shows an unmistakable 
resemblance to the skew curve in Fig. 2, with a maximum 
at 52, except for the hump at 5. 52 multiplied by 4 is 208. 
The revised principal unit of the Indus system, as given in the 
article cited above, is 13*625 gm. == 210*2 gr. Agreement 
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could hardly be better* The only marked divergence of the 
actual smoothed curve and a theoretical skew curve is in the 
neighbourhood of 5 at 45. Accepting the skew curve as 
coinciding with the smoothed curve along the line DOB as 
far as F, its probable continuation is sketched as the broken 
line FE, In Fig. 4 the differences of ordinates of this curve 
and tlie smoothed curve are plotted against the same 
abscissa). 

Table I. — Data for Determination op Maximum near 45 
Weight 

Gr. 51 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 

Ord.Sm. 

Curve 129 95-7 68-0 48-5 33*0 24-7 20-2 14-0 8-5 6-5 7-0 6*7 

Ord. 

Skew 

Curve 127 90 61*5 42-0 26*0 16*5 8*5 4*5 2*0 1*5 1*0 0*7 

Dilf. 2 5*7 6*5 6*5 7*0 8*2 11*7 9*5 6*5 5*0 6*0 6*0 

The resulting curve is evidently a probability curve with 
a maximum rather below 45, say, 44*7. On the lower side at 
40 and beyond there is an excess but the figures involved are 
not large. There is always a certain surplus of specimens 
showing marked divergence from the mean owing to gross 
irregularities, and this becomes most apparent when the 
ordinates are small. 

There is therefore a subsidiary standard of weight slightly 
below 45. The number of coins pertaining to the two standards 
will be proportional to the areas of the respective curves. The 
coins of the Indus standard are in large majority, the others 
form only about 4 per cent of the total. 

The maximum at 52 is slightly below the Indus standard 
as a result of wear. In Fig. 3 a suggested probability curve 
for the coins as originally minted has been plotted as the 
dotted curve, GHK, The constants of this curve {h == *36 and 
7c == 161) have been chosen so that there is a maximum at 
52*5, the ordinates become very small near 60, and the area 
of the curve is approximately equal to the area of the 
skew curve EFGD, The total number of coins does not 
change, hence the equality of areas. ^ ^ 
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The relation of this curve to the skew curve is just what 
theory requires. 

This close agreement must be taken as strong evidence, 
on the one hand, of the satisfactory nature of the theory, 
on the other, that the unit of weight of the Indus system, 
found at Mohenjo-Daro more than 3000 B.c., persisted after 
the invasion of India by the Aryans and lasted at any rate 
until the period of the silver punch-marked coins. 

As regards the 4 per cent of coins which conform to a 
unit of 44-7 gr. (2-90 gm.), in the article “ Statistical Treat- 
ment ” ^ evidence is adduced to show that in the Babylonian 
system of weights the following standards were present : 
116-9 gr. (7-675 gm.), 126-9 gr. (8-225 gm.), 135-4 gr. 
(8-776 gm.), and 142-7 gr. (9-25 gm.). 46 is one-third of 135. 
It may therefore be concluded that the standard of 46 gr. 
is derived from a Dario of 136 gr. and is further confirmation 
that such was present in Babylonia. 

We also see that silver coins of the period, under Indian 
conditions of wear and corrosion, lose on the average com- 
paratively httle weight, about 1 per cent for the maximum 
frequency or mode. 

6. Single Type Silver Coins, [a) Daric Standard. 

The number of specimens in each group is insufficient 
for the application of the statistical method to the problem, 
but fortunately the evidence is unmistakable. Qdiere i.s a 
group of 24 from North-West India and 9 from Soutli-We.st 
India (Konkan Find). The distribution is as follows • 

Weight . . 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 gr. 

No» of Spec. 

NW.I. . . 0 10 4 2 2 1 2 3 

Konkan . . 1 6 2 0 0 0 .1 0 

Id. both, these cases a standard of about 44 gr* is clearly 
present. 


^ Loo. oifc. 
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7, Single Type Silver Goins. (6) Indus Standard. 

Three groups are recorded at the British Museum, two 
from North India and one from South-West India (Sulfanpur 
Find). The first two belong to the same sy.stem with the 
following distribution : — 

Weight . .28 27 26 2,5 24 2:! 22 2Igr. 

No. of Spec. , 1 11 4 13 4 0 2 1 

There are only four coins in the Sultanpur Find, of weights 
108'7, 98*3, 50-0, and 49*5 gr. These are all obviously relatfid 
to the same standard as that of the silver punch-marked coins. 

8. CoppEB Punch-marked Coins. 

The Calcutta coins labelled as such include coins 
belonging to a different series from those so labelled at tlie 
British Museum and are therefore excluded. They appear 
to belong to Tribal series. At the British Museum is a 
collection of 217 coins. The first 12 run in weight from 359 
to 315 gr,, there is then a gap and from 275 we get a series 
running continuously down to 162 gr. It is this latter series 
here considered. A graph is plotted in Fig. 5 in which tlie 
weights, grouped in steps of 5 gr., are the abscissae, and the 
corresponding numbers of specimens are ordinates. The points 
are marked as small circles in the diagram. The results are 
smoothed by the formula {a 4-26 + c)/4 and represented by 
crosses through which is drawn the continuous curve, llie 
general resemblance to the curve for silver punch-marked 
coins is apparent, with a principal maximum at 245 gr, and 
a subsidiary one near 210 gr. It is evident that the distribution 
is an orderly one and that the curve is the resultant of a 
skew curve with a maximum at 245 combined with a minor 
one corresponding to the other maximum. 

The broken line, EF^ represents the probable continuation 
of the skew curve with maximum at 0. In Fig. 6 is a grapli 
obtained by plotting against the weights as al)scissa 3 the 
differences between the ordinates of the smoothed observations 
and this curve. This shows that the best position of the 
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maximum at B is midway between 205 and 210. If we divide 
the values of the weights by 5 we obtain the result that the 
copper punch-marked distribution has a principal maximum 
at 49 and a minor maximum at 41*5. Comparing this with the 
silver punch-marked distribution with a principal maximum 
at 62 and a minor one at 44*7, these figures must surely be 
related. The group of twelve coins lying above 316 appears 
to be a class with a ratio to the main body of 3 to 2. Taking 
two-thirds, the distribution of the unit gives a maximum 
at 225. 

The shape of the skew curve for copper is of the same type 
as for silver and agrees with theory, but the effect of wear and 
corrosion is much more apparent, a result to be anticipated. 



Fig.^6. — ^]VIax. near 42. 

The dotted curve, GHK^ represents a theoretical original 
distribution curve, the constants being determined by the 
same principles as in Fig. 3. 

We may infer that under Indian conditions for the period, 
a loss of weight for the majority of copper coins equal to 
about 7 per cent occurs. 

The factor of 5 used in this calculation is an unusual one in 
the ratios of coins, but if we suppose that the values of silver 
and copper bullion are in the ratio of 15 to 1, not improbable 
at the period, the copper coins would have a purchasing value 
of one-third of the silver ones. Both types must have a 
common source. 

This analysis of punch-marked coins shows that both silver j 
and copper coins, if originally minted reasonably accurately i 
to a given standard, diverge, under Indian conditions, in a 
manner to be anticipated theoretically. If, therefore, such 
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Hnifomity does not occur, there must be reasons other than 
wear and corrosion. 

, A very small proportion of these coins belong to the Daric 
standard, the remainder belonging to the Indus standard 
-must have come from a single mint. They have been picked 
up in every province from Afghanistan to Mysore. At that 
period, only the Mauryan Empire influenced so large an area. 
Moreover, as the extreme irregularity of the subsequent tribal 
coins, to be seen in Fig. 7, shows, only a strong and capable 
administration with strict regulation in detail could have 
imposed so exact a uniformity. The evidence therefore points 
to the one outstanding administrator of that dynasty — 
Asoka. 

By the above analysis we are given a measure, 1 per cent 
for silver coinage and 7 per cent for copper coinage, by which 
we can roughly estimate the average change of weight in any 
other group of Indian coins of the same period. 

9. Tbibal and Uninsceibed Cast Coins, (a) Silver. 

In contrast to the punch-marked coins, relatively few 
silver coins in these classes have been found. We enter a 
period of comparative poverty. There are only about eighty 
or ninety in the lists, although there are several hundred 
copper coins. Of the tribal areas, the principal sources of 
silver coins are : Mathura, 33 specimens ; Kuninda, 24 ; 
and Ayodhya, 20. The Kuninda coins vary between 29 and 
38 gr., with a definite maximum at 34. The sixth of the Indus 
unit is 35, so the two are probably connected. Neither the 
Mathura nor the Ayodhya coins show any degree of orderliness, 
and the number of specimens is too small for a!iy attempt at 
statistical analysis. 

' 10. Tbibal and Uninsceibed Cast Coins, (b) Copper. 

The number of specimens available being large, an 
analysis has been attempted, but the data are so irregular 
that the results can only be regarded as rough indications. 
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To begin with, tKe coins have been graded in order of 
weight, taking logarithmic steps. The main advantage of this 
grouping is that the range of the step is a definite percentage 
of the value of the mid-point. Here the range of the logarithmic 
step has been taken as *026 and the steps commence from the 
logarithm - 9875 . The object of this is to bring the logarithm 1 
(and so round numbers of the anti-logarithms, which are the 
weights of the coins) into the middle of a step, and away from 
the margins, where they would bias results. 

It is not necessary to take logarithms of the weights. The 
limits of the logarithmic steps are: -9876, 1*0125, 1*0376, 
1*0625, etc., the middle points being 1, 1*025, 1*06, etc. These 
limits correspond to weights 9*7, 10*3, 10*9, 11*6 gr., etc,, 
respectively. We count the number of coins with weights 
between these limits and plot these numbers against the 
logarithmic values. In Fig. 7 are the graphs so obtained for 
the more prolific tribal series, as well as for square (early) 
umnscribed cast coins. 

A glance at these curves shows that there is a chaotic 
confusion in the distribution of their weights. It would appear 
that several standards were in use simultaneously ; even 
then, so wide is the range of variation, it is impossible to say 
with confidence of the weight of a given coin that it is this or 
that fraction of one or other of the standards. Borderline 
cases instead of being infrequent become common. 

We have seen in the copper punch-marked series, although 
wear and corrosion have had considerable effect, there is a 
predictable uniformity. The confusion in the weights of tribal 
coins must be due to an original irregularity. One seems forced 
to the conclusion that the coinmakers did not weigh their 
coins, but merely clipped or cast them to what they con- 
sidered the right size. Nevertheless, as they must have aimed 
at some standard, analysis should be able to discover some 
uniformities. 

It is useless to attempt too great refinement in this. It is 
necessary to work with rather wide groups. The groups used 

JBAS. JANtJABT 1937. ‘ i 
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above in plotting Fig. 7 are a useful size. They represent 
a range covering 3 per cent on each side of the mid-point. 
As search is only being made for the position of maxima and 
not to draw probability curves, the fact that the ranges are 
not arithmetically equal does not matter. Rather is it an 
advantage, for, as the range of a step is proportional to its 
mean value, the curve repeats itself between any value and its 
double. Hence we can start from any point. With the absence 
of gaps, no starting point is defined for us. The subdivisions 
used in coinage have ratios almost invariably 2, 4, 8, etc.-, 
or 3, 6, etc. 

The method used in the analysis of the tribal coins is as 
follows : Coins of weight below 12 gr. have been omitted from 
consideration as their probable error is large. They are few 
in number. For the remainder, the weights have been 
multiplied or divided by 2 or 4, until they come within the 
arbitrary limits of 50 to 100 gr. The numbers of specimens 
within the range of each step is added up. This gives the 
number for which the value of the mid-point is the unit. 
Plotting these totals against the logarithmic values of the 
mid-point, we get a curve for which the maxima represent 
the standards aimed at. If there are groups of coins for which 
the ratio to the standard is a multiple of 3, then we should 
find subsidiary maxima bearing ratios of 2 to 3 or 3 to 4 to 
other maxima. The data for the more prolific tribal areas are 
given in Table II with the maxima in heavier type. The values 
of the maxima are summarized in Table III and the graphs 
are plotted in Fig. 8. The column in Table II labelled '' Total 
Early ” includes data for less prolific tribal areas with coins 
of the pre-Christian era. 

The maxima are somewhere within the range of 3 per cent 
about the position indicated, in most cases probably near the 
middle, but the plus sign indicates a value probably above the 
middle. The most definitely marked maxima in Table III are 
in heavier type. 

The coinages of the localities named in the first six columns , 
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may be regarded as somewhat earlier than the others, ranging 
from the beginning of the second century b.c. up to the 
Christian era. For the next four the range may be a century 
later on the aTerage, whilst the last two come quite late, 
Yaudheya extending to the fourth century a.d. The Ujjain 
coins, which are nearly all uninscribed, together with Mathura 
and early (square) cast coins, show a distinct maximum at 
about 60. This points to the maximum 49 discussed under 
copper punch-marked coins and so, with the 7 per cent 
allowance for corrosion, to 52-5, the quarter of the Indus 
standard. 

It is to be noted that neither Taxila nor Ayodhya, quoted 
by Colonel Belaiew, show a maximum at this point. 

Associated with this maximum we may consider the 
maximum 66*8, one-third higher. This is shown by Taxila, 
Mathura, Kausambhi, and the Late Cast. Adding 7 per cent 
we get 71, which is one-third of the Indus standard. 

The maximum 59’6 (3*86 gm.) is shown by the Early Cast, 
Kausambhi, Ayodhya, and Yaudheya, whilst Pancala shows 
a maximum between this and the next, say, 61. Adding 
7 per cent to 59*6 we get 64, which is half the Daric 
standard. 

The maximum at 79*4 (5*14 gm.) shown by Taxila, Ujjain, 
Mathura, Early Cast, Kuninda, and Yaudheya may be 
associated with this. It is one-third higher. With 7 per cent 
addition it becomes 85, which is two-thirds of the Daric 
standard. 

Also associated with this maximum is the one at 89*1 
(5*77 gm.), one-half higher. This is shown by nearly all— 
Taxila, Mathura, Kausambhi, Audumbara, Ayodhya, and 
Pancala. Adding 7 per cent we get 95, which is three-quarters 
of the Daric standard. 

Other maxima are shown, 94*4 (6*12 gm.) by Kuninda and 
Late Cast, 75*0 (4*86 gm.) by Kausambhi and Late Cast, 
63*1 (3*44 gm.) by Ayodhya and Yaudheya, and 70*8 shown 
by Early Cast, Kuninda, and Yaudheya. None is conspicuous 
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Pancala. Puri. Late Cast. Yaudheya. 
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and if real may be due possibly to a slight lowering from the ' 
value of the range above. 

The maximum at 56-2 (3-64 gm.) which with 7 per cent 
becomes 60, which is definitely shown by Taxila; Ujjnin, 
Kuninda, and Late Cast, and the associated 84*1 {5-45 giti.) 
shown in the Late Cast, requires more explanation. 1C not 
a lowering of the 59-6 standard, a possibility may l)c a relation- 
ship with the silver coins of Menander, who about 160 me., 
from his principality of Kabul and the Punjab, conquered a 
great part of the Indus Valley. His silver coins are amongst 
the few uniform series of the period and centre upon 38 
(2-46 gm.). Fifty per cent above 38 is 57. Another possibility 
is to derive it from the indigenous standard, the rati of 
1-825 gr. (-12 gm.). 32 raiis equal 58-4 gr. 

The maximum at 50 is only conspicuous at Mathura and 
Ujjain and in the Early Cast, where kingdoms minted coins 
in the years immediately succeeding the break-up of the 
Mauryan Empire. Taxila does not show it, presumably it 
came more under the influence of the West with Dario 
standards. It is curious that Kuninda, which indicates 
an Indus standard in its silver coins, gives no such indica- 
tion in its copper coins. As the cast coins show the same 
irregularity as do the tribal ones, they can hardly be con- 
temporaneous with the punch-marked, but must also be 
subsequent. 

The first six Tribal Areas in Table II together with corre- 
sponding totals for certain less prolific areas, the coinages of 
which lie wholly within the pre-Christian era, have been added 
together and the results tabulated in the column labelbnl 
“Early Total”. We see that there are definite maxima for ranges 
with mid-points 60-1, 66-2, 66-8, 70-4, and 89-1. Thus, taking 
the coinages as a whole, it is clear that both Indus and Daric 
standards are apparent. 

I desire to express my thanks to Mr. J. A. Allan, Keeper of 
the Coins Department, British Museum, for the material and 
information so readily supplied. 
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11. Conclusions , 

(a) Tlie theory of the distribution of the values of ancient 
weiglits can be applied to the case of the weights of ancient 
coins when it is modified to allow for wear and corrosion. 

(b) The modified distribution curve is a skew curve with 
maximum at a lower value than for the original distribution. 
On the heavier side of the maximum the curve is more 
embayed, on the lighter side, less steep. 

(c) Adopting the classification of the British Museum, silver 
punch-marked coins show a distribution curve in close agree- 
ment with that expected theoretically. 

(d) The principal maximum is at 52*0 gr. (3*37 gm,). This 
is half a grain less than one-quarter of the principal standard 
of weight of the Indus (Mohenjo-Daro) system. This is very 
strong evidence that this system persisted up to the time when 
these coins were minted. The same standard is shown by 
certain smaller groups of single type’’ silver coins found 
both in Northern and South-West India. 

(e) The change in the position of the maximum for silver 
coins due to wear and corrosion under average Indian 
conditions for the period is about 1 per cent. 

(/) About 4 per cent of the silver punch-marked coins 
are distributed about a maximum of 44^7 gr. (2*90 gm.). 
This maximum is also found in a group of single type ” 
coins from North-West India and another from the Konkan 
near Bombay. This standard is evidently one-third of a 
Daric of 135 gr. (8*76 gm.). 

(g) Copper punch-marked coins show a distribution curve 
of the same type as do the silver ones. There is a principal 
maximum at 245 gr. (14*78 gm.), and a subsidiary one at 
207*5 gr. (13*45 gm.). Reasons are given for considering these 
coins conform to the same standards as do the silver ones. 

(h) The loss due to wear and corrosion for copper coins 
reduces the position of the maximum by about 7 per cent. 

(i) The agreement between observation and theory shows 
that with any large group of coins the effect of wear and 
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corrosion on the distribution curve can be predicted. If the 
results are in marked variance, other causes .must be at work 
to produce the variation. 

(j') The uniformity of distribution of weight in punch- 
marked coins, both silver and copper, shows that thosti 
conforming to the Indus standard must have come from a 
single mint. Their widespread provenance indicates Urn 
Mauryan Empire, and the uniformity of weight indicates 
capable and strict administration. This points to Asoka. 

(k) The tribal coinages minted after the break-up of the 
Mauryan Empire show extreme irregularity in their weight 
distribution. In each area several standards seem to have 
been in use simultaneously and only the roughest efforts 
made to secure uniformity. The uninscribed cast coins show 
the same behaviour. 

(l) Only XJjjain, Mathura, and the early cast coins give 
any indications of the Indus standard of the punch-marked 
coins, but more areas show a grouping about the third of the 
210 gr. (13*625 gm.) standard. 

(m) The majority of the coins conform to units one-half, 
two-thirds, or three-quarters of the Baric standard. 

(n) Taxila, Ujjain, and Kuninda show a unit about 60 gr. 
(3*89 gm.) after allowing for loss. This may possibly be 
derived from the indigenous Indian standard, the raii of 
T825 gr. (*118 gm.). 


Archaic Chinese Characters , 

Being some intensive studies in them 



PART I 


By L. C. HOPKINS 
The character pg ssit , pour 

r|lHE Chinese numeral 4 is a syllable pronounced ssu, 
and was originally written by four liori;5ontal lines, 
but by the time of the Han Dynasty (and perhaps before, 
for the form occurs on the Stone Drums), and ever since, 
the scription as above was substituted. And the question 
with which this note is concerned is : What was the origin 
of this substituted form ? The author of the Shuo Wen 
makes the Lesser Seal Version (J) ? his 503rd Radical, and 
describes it thus, ^ IS M fen chih Imng, 

depicts division into quarters. This is a poor explanation. 

If a quadrilateral was chosen as an adequate symbol of the 
numeral 4, that was surely enough, and the two interior 
strokes are superflous, irrelevant, and misleading. 

My own explanation of the Lesser Seal form, and of its 
modern descendant |Z3, is very simple but revolutionary. 

It will perhaps be derided by the present able school of 
Chinese epigraphists of the Academia Sinica. But in the end 
I am fairly confident it will win acceptance. Briefly, I maintain 
that the Lesser Seal form derives from the upper element 
in the Shuo Wen’s so-called ku wen, or ancient scription, 
of ^ s$u (whether Rhinoceros or Buffalo), the lower element 
being discarded. 

The passage from this through an intermediate and 
conjectural and to @ is short and easy. Indeed, ■ 
when the requirements of the ^ ^ K’ai shu script (the 
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modern '‘ pattern ’’ style) are borne in mind, as tliese 
are seen for instance, adapted in Kanghsi’s Dictionary, even 
when cited as (so-'Called) hu wen characters, the first of the 
above “ intermediate ” forms is hardly “ conjectural ’’ at 
all, .for we find it mutatis mdamMs m Kanglisi's 

hu wen of 5S> the so-called Rhinoceros, where the original 
curved lines are straightened, and small circles liavti l)eeoine 
small squares. A tiny copula between the tops of these squares, 
and the modern character ffl ssu appears. 

Fundamentally different from this explanation, is the 
theory of Mr. Ting Shan, T ill? as it is presented in Ms 
notes on the numerals, in the Chia Ku HsikJi ^ ^1, 

Section 14, pp. 6~7. Owing to the diversity of our views, 
I had made a full translation of the passage in question, but 
the space available does not allow this to be inserted. A 
summary of his argument, however, is as follows. 

The Lesser Seal, and its modern descendant pg ssiX derives, 
he contends, from an ancient form differing only from the 
present one by containing a short horizontal stroke, thus ® • 
This ancient form he analyses as a figure of a mouth, in wliich 
the short stroke stands for the tongue, above which the two 
curved lines represent the breath collected before escaping 
as sound. This complex was intended to express a word 
meaning audible breathing, and w^as augmented in later times 
to 110, now pronounced h$i, but very possibly in an earlier 
stage of the language, homophonous with Ui, mm pronounced 
ssu. And as the Numeral 4 was pronounced ssu, this Numeral 
usurped the character designed to represent audible breathing, 
for which consequently an augmented successor had to be 
introduced, having p Fou, mouth, at the left side. 

Such is the view of Mr. Ting Shan. But to my mind, siich 
interpretative imagery of the small graphic elements in the 
medieval successor to the primitive springs from the. 
prompting of a too ingenious fancy, and my own simpler 
and more humdrum, solution may perhaps, despite its novelty, 
commend itself as more convincing. 
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Tung, East. 

Tills is a common cliaracter, easy to write, to remember, 
and to understand. Its composition, according to the Shuo 
Wen dictionary, is reasonable, and moreover, touched with 
a rare gleam of poetic feeling. We are told by an authority 
cited by the ' Shuo ^Wen that tung consists of ‘Hhe sun 
amid trees"’, H |£ ::fc jih tsai mu cliung, thoit is, the 
rising sun seen through trees, a pleasing little picture, indeed. 
But as to that, it does not seem to have occurred to anyone, 
so far as I know, that the composition of this picture would 
be as appropriate to the sun setting in the west, behind 
trees, as to the sun rising in the east. And in any case, the 
scene as described above is not the picture conceived and 
drawn by the early Chinese artist for the character tung. 

The excavations in Honan have disclosed not only the 
normal form oitung, but several variants (and that they are 
variants is certain), which are shown below, and prove at 
once that the sun goes out of the picture. 

I $ * I 

1 2 3 4 6 

And what takes the place of the sun ? A more prosaic and 
and homely object is represented, as Mr. Hsli Chung-shu, 
% 4® explains in the following note ^ : — 

The character ^ tung is the archaic form of the [modern] 
character ^ t'o [a sack, bag, or hold-all]. The P'i Ts'ang 
[of Chang I, circa a.b. 230J states that when without a 
bottom, the article is termed ^ fo, and with a bottom, 
it is called ^ nang. The Ts^ang Chieh PHen [of Li Ssu] 
says that nang is a fo without a bottom. To fill things into 
a sack and to tie its two ends, is figured by the form 

^ See Lo Clidn-yu’s Yin HsU Shu OhH, No. 1, cli. 3, p. 20, No. 2, ch. 2, 
p, 5, No. 3, ch. 6, p. 26, No. 4, ch. 6, p. 46, No. 5, in Jung Keng^s Yin Ch’i ^ 
Pu Tz’u, vol. i, Pig. 403. 

2 Cited in Chu Fang-pVs ^ ^ OhidKuHMeh ^ ^ Parti, 
Inscriptions, Section 6, pp. 2, 3. 
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On a certain Bronze Ting, the character chumj, heavy, 
is written: which rlepictB' a:man amriyiiig on Ids })aek 

a sack, ^ A ft li Jmang jmfu miHfj ksim/. With a. 
bag to pack things, ^ B fir % i-'o t dm wik ' Things/ 
% TO, later ages called Uungdisi ffi ' [which is also tin* 
term for things in the colloquial, lit. east- west], and fjou/^hsi 
is a changed pronunciation of ^ nang, 3jC ® 

^ tung-lisi che nang chih chuan yin yehd 
I must confess that I cannot understand how the two 
syllables tungdisi, or even only tmg the first of tliese, can be 
termed a changed pronunciation, or changed final, of the 
syllable nang. But with the main assertion of Mr. ILsh 
Chung-shu that ^ lung, and its variants sliown above, 
represent a sort of hold-all secured by tying at both ends, or, 
in the alternative, as I conjectured in Fid, Rmonn, No. 4, 
in JRAS,, January, 1922, a bundle of firewood tied round 
the middle, I am in agreement. The future will no <loubt 
show wliich of these two ascriptions is correct. But I may 
call attention to the last sentence of the Paper just referred 
to, which ran : Particular note should be taken that in one 
(I should now write two) of our examples the burden carried 
would, if standing alone, be the character ^ lung, East.*’ 


These two examples were 




Hsii Chiing-shu’s explanation is followed by a short note 
by Mr. Ting Shan, "J* lijj who, after remarking that “ Hsii’s 
explanation very is ”, or as we should put it, “ is very souml,” 
goes on to comment on the Skuo Wen’s derivation of the 
character p'iao from ^ hun, contracted, and adds, “ But 
the truth is that the component element ^ is naiuf, . . . 
When a navg has nothing inside it, but is bound at both 
ends, it is accordingly termed a su, or bundle ; but after 
being filled with things, it appears swollen, B‘J M $fi jk 
hsing t o ta, and ^ is a nang that is swollen, hence the 
term t'o Now t'o and tung have the same initials fdontals], 
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hence the borrowing in the archaic script to write timg in the 
expression HC H iungfang, the Eastern Quarter. 

Ting Shan’s conclusion that ^ is the old form of nang, 
an empty sack, seems reasonable enough, but unfortunately 
that form is found as a variant of tung in a broken fragment 
of three characters transcribed by Jung Keng^ as h & 
^ ch’hi tzu Umg, in his Fig. No. 403, of which words tew 
tung is clearly “ from the East ”, while “ from a sack ” is 
clearly senseless. 

To sum up shortly. The character now written M tung 
was not a combination of wood and sun, but pictured some 
sort of sack or hold-all capable of being secured by tymg at 
each end when filled for carrying on the back. This b the 
view of Mr. Hsii Chung-shu, and Mr. Ting Shan, which no 
doubt may be right. PersonaUy, I think it possible that 
their supposed sack or * «’o,_was rather a load of sticks 
secured by lashing round the middle of the burden. 

Mr Hsii lays it down in four words, “ Tung C^) is the 
archaic character fo (M) ” i 

phonetic identity of the existing syUables tung and t o in 
ancient times, requires somewhat more evidence than the 
statement of Mr. Ting Shan that tung and f’o both have 
dental initial consonants. 

And if I may hazard a conjecture (but not a random guess), 
in view of the sound and original sense of the word tung, 
and the construction of the character, it is to M 
heavy, that the future will show M tung to be related. 

^ Liang, Good, kind, fair. 

The composition and significance of this character, aa 
explained by the STiuo Wen, are hopelessly unconvmcmg. 
It gives as the Lesser Seal, and adds three he wen 
forms, which only increase the fog enveloping the origin o. 
the character, they are 

e In his h ^ 
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The Lesser Seal differs but little, it will be seen, from the 
third of Hsu Shen’s alleged 1-m wen for, ms. His analysis of 
the Lesser Seal is : From full, contracted, ami mim/, 
for the phonetic ; an explanation, which fails to satisfy, and 
on which Tuan Yii-ts’ai in his edition has notliing to say. 

The Bronzes have examples such as ^ Chiln Ku Lu 

Chin Wen, voL vii, p. 17 ; ^ ibid., p. 70 ; ^ ibki, 9, p. 38 ; 
^ Cowrie, H. 333. 

But neither do these forms help us much. There reiiiains, 
however, a type, found only so far in three examples, on 
which I have founded a conjecture, though I do not wash 
to stress it overmuch, that may prove the solution of the origin 
of this character. The examples are, ^ twice, on a fragment 
of bone illustrated in Lo Chen-yti’s Yin Hsil Shu CK% cli. 2, 
p. 21. Here the character is preceded by Ig tmii' at, in one 
case, and by ^ yil, in the other, and appears to be a place- 
name. The third example, occurs in composition, in ||| lung, 
wolf, in ch. 6, p. 48, of the same work, as . 

The equation of these forms with % limig is not mine only, 
but was published by Wang Hsiang ^ ^ many years ago, 
and after him by Shang Ch’Sng-tsu. Jung Keng in his Yin 
CVi Pu Tz'u is silent as to the character. 

The conjecture that 1 now venture to put forward is that 
this form ^ represents a stream crossed by a bridge; 
that it is the archaic original of ^ Hang, a bridge, and was 
borrowed, as a convenient homophone, to wuite ^ Hang, 
good, the word we have been considering. 

It is pertinent to recall that no archaic example of ^ Hang, 
bridge, has yet been found so far as I am aw^are. And there 
I will leave both the brook and the bridge, for those to cross 
who can. 

332 . 
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The Dating of Chinese Bronzes 

By BERNHAED KAELGRElSr 

of the fundamental tasks of arcliaBoIogical research 
in regard to the dating of archaic Chinese bronzes is 
to determine which bronzes date in the Chou period and 
which are pre-Chou, i.e. of the Yin (Shang) period. In mj 
work '' Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes ’’ (in Ym and Chou 
Researches^ 1935, also in BuU. Mus, Far East Ant, 1936), 
I have tried to establish a real dating in regard to a great 
number of inscribed bronzes by aid of their inscriptions. 
I found three types of inscriptions which I concluded to be 
of pre-Chou time : those containing the so-called gg yob hing^ 
those which had the three symbols traditionally (but very 
tentatively) interpreted as ^ ^ si ts% sun, and those 

which had the symbol traditionally transcribed as hu. 
In this way I obtained a considerable number of illustrated 
bronzes which I used as research material for determining 
the types of bronzes existing prior to the Chou era. 

In an article “ Notes on Professor Karlgren’s system for 
dating Chinese Bronzes”, in JRAS,, 1936 (p. 463 if.), 
Mr. Herrlee Glessner Creel has called in question the correct- 
ness of my conclusions as to the date of the ya hing, si ts% 
sun, and hit bronzes. He writes (p. 466) : — 

Eeduced to its simplest terms, his method is first to find 
three symbols occurring in inscriptions, which he refers to 
as ya hing, si ts% sun, and hu, which he postulates as Shang, 
To test this he has selected a corpus of 108 inscriptions, in 
which one of these symbols occurs together with ^ real texts h 
i.e. several readable characters. Examining these he concludes 
that ' None of these texts contain anything that points to 
Chou’. He continues: ' In category A below we have brought 
together 337 cases of the three inscription symbols ; they are 
all cases in which we have pictures of the vessels. If we 
were to add the ya hing, si tsi sun, and ku inscriptions occurring 
JRAS. JAHtJABY 1937. , r ; / ^ ' 
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in non-illnstrated publications, the number would rise to 
sometbing between 460 and 500. Tliese 450-600 bronze 
inscriptions never contain Chou time criteria ; the 649 inscrip- 
tions of categories B, C, and D, .which contain Chou time 
criteria, never have the j/a hing, the si (m stm, the kU. Our 
conclusion that these three symbols existed only in Yiti time 
and were obsolete in Chou time is fully corroborated ’ (p. 23). 

, . . ‘tAll this is rather complicated and a bit confusing. 
Yet logically it is a distinctly weak chain. , . . Furthermore, 
the crucial terms in this argument are left wholly undefined. 
Karlgren never tells us what are the ' Chou time criteria ^ 
which his 460-500 hypothetically Shang bronzes lack. Nor, 
incidentally, does he ever deal with the fact that mere absence 
of Chou time criteria does not at all prove that a bronze is 
Shang. Fundamentally we are asked to believe that ‘ None 
of these texts contain anything that points to Chou ^ because 
Professor Karlgren tells us that this is the case. No other 
evidence is given us, and the whole case rests upon this 
point. Basically, the argument is one from authority rather 
than from proof.’’ 

Nothing could be more erroneous than these remarks of 
Mr. Herrlee Glessner Creel’s. They grossly misrepresent both 
the contents of my book and my line of argument. 

In the first place, it is so little true that Karlgren never 
tells us what are the ‘ Chou time criteria ’ which his 460-500 
hypothetically Shang bronzes lack ” that I have devoted a 
large section (pp. 30-83) of my book to a detailed analysis 
of the points in the 649 inscriptions (sections B, 0, and D) 
which form '' Chou time criteria ”, i.e. indicate them as belong- 
ing to the Chou period. Eoughly summed up, these Cliou 
time criteria are : Names of kings of the Chou dynasty, 
temple names of the Chou kings, names of the Chou capitals, 
Tsung Chou, Oh'eng Chou, and P'ang king, names of princes, 
of princesses, or other persons with the clan names of the 
feudal states of Chou time, names of other persons known to 
be of the Chou time. 
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That these were the Chou time criteria ’Von which I built 
was fully and explicitly stated in several places of my book. 
In my summary, p. 135, I said: “By purely epigraphical 
arguments we have set aside a group of 337 vessels ... as 
having been made in Yin time : their characters ya, si tsi sun, 
M never (with two exceptions) occur in our 649 inscriptions 
which contain Chou time names and facts, And most fully 
I developed my argument on p. 21 : — 

“ These three symbols frequently occur together with real 
texts of sometimes considerable length. Thus, if they were 
current in Chou time at all, we should expect them to crop 
up sometimes in the beginning or at the end of the 649 inscrip- 
tions which we can prove to be of the Chou era. 

“ When these three symbols stand together with real texts, 
the latter never contain anything which points with any 
certainty to the Chou period, i.e. these texts are never of the 
kind which we have registered in categories B, C, and D below ; 
in other words : the inscriptions which we have registered 
in categories B, C, and D, and which have this in common 
that they all contain something which reveals them to be of 
the Chou epoch, ^ never have (in the same way as they some- 
times have other extra symbols, e.g, the ff} and a bird . . .) 
an additional ya or si tsi sun or ku, 

“ There can only be one conclusion : these three symbols, 
the ya hing, the si tsi sun, and the kit, were obsolete at the 
time when the Chou dynasty started. If they are never 
combined with provable Chou inscriptions, in spite of the 
fact that they do occur together with real texts, it is because 
they are of another age than the Chou inscriptions : and 
since they are not from Han time (this being excluded by 
the script type of their texts), they date from pre-Chou time, 
i.e. from the Yin dynasty,” 

It is easily seen that it cannot be said, with Mr. Herriee 
Glessner Creel, that “ this is logically a distinctly weak chain ” ; 

1 I.e. of course : Chou time names and facts, as fully developed on 
pp. 30-83. 
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nor that the crucial terms of this argument are left wholly 
undefined”; nor that ‘'we are asked to believe that none 
of these texts (i.e, of the ya king, etc., bronzes) conta in any- 
thing that points to Chou because Professor Karlgrtm tc^iis 
us that this is the case ; nor that “ basically the argument 
is one from authority rather than from proof". On the 
contrary, the argument is very complete and definite ant! 
also very cautious. It would be difficult to find a scicmtific 
argument forming less of a ‘'logically weak chain' . It is 
strictly logical and conclusive: 

The only real and binding Chou time criteria in an inscrip- 
tion are necessarily Chou time names and fects ; 

Our 337 illustrated vessels with ya king, si tst siot, and kil 
inscriptions never (but for two exceptions) contain t\ny Olion 
time names and facts, and our 649 inscribed vessels containiisg 
Chou time names and facts never have ya king, si fsl siin, 
or Mi ; 

Ergo the 337 vessels do not belong to tlie Chou period but 
to the pre-Chou period. 

This conclusion is something very different from Mr. Herrlee 
Glessner Creel’s formulation " that mere absence of Chou 
time criteria does not at all prove that a bronze is Shang 
If I had operated with ten or twenty inscribed vessels, niy 
argument would not have been conclusive. But wlien it 
comes to about 1,000 inscriptions, matters stand differently. 
It is inconceivable that 649 inscriptions, containing Chou time 
names and facts (" Chou time criteria ”) should lack tlie ya 
king, si tst sun, and ku, if these latter symbols were really 
current in Chou time, when at the same time we have himdreds 
of vessels with these symbols, sometimes in lengthy inscrip- 
tions, which never contain Chou time names and facts. My 
conclusion is therefore not a tentative theory ; it is, as for 
as I can see, a, fait acquis, based on a strictly logical argument, 
and a very useful fait acquis at that, since it gives us a com- 
prehensive bronze material proved to be prc-Cliou. 

When I said just now : " The only real and binding Chou 
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time criteria in an inscription are necessarily Otou time names 
and facts,” I touclied upon another question also discussed 
by Mr. Herrlec Glessner Creel, a question which is far more 
important, since his paper, on this point, contains a positive 

idea of his. He writes (p. 469) 

“ If Professor Karlgren considers that ‘ None of these 


texts contain anything that points to Chou ’, there are many 
who will disagree with him. The very form of the characters 
of many of these inscriptions . . . seems definitely of the 
Chou period. But that criterion is difficult to express objec- 
tively. Let us consider the character # i ‘ sacrificial vessel 
which happens to occur twenty-six times in the forty-four 
of Karlgren’s supposedly Shang inscriptions I have studied. 
Sun Hai-po quotes four Shang forms of this character in his 
crreat index to the bone inscriptions ; we know the Chou 
form from innumerable bronze inscriptions. They differ in 
that whereas the Chou form in almost every case shows the 
‘ hour-glass ’ shaped excrescence on the tail of the bird whic 
becomes ^ in the modern script, the Shang forms in every 
case lack it. But every one of these twenty-six instances of 
the character i occurring in supposedly Shang inscription 
quoted by Karlgren agrees, not with the Shang bu wi 

the Chou form.” , 

This is very interesting. It would seem that the author 

has found a valuable -criterion : inscription the character 
forms of which do not agree with those known from th 
Yin (Shang) oracle bones, but with those occunmg in sure 
Chou inscriptions (sure because they contain ou na 
and facts) are not from Yin but from Chou 

And yet he is entirely wrong. His theory would pu^ort 

„„ the L hand the oha.»« ote 

Chou inscriptions did not exist anterior to Chou, on t^® 

Snd It no Bcript forme in Yin (Shang) fm. .Mment 

from those of the oracle bones ; bnt tine » ““moh 

It is a fact well known and recognized by the Chinese 
Jl:, fl the hrst appearance of the oracle bones^ 
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kang CHoH tsi si ” (“ THe Shang and Olioii 
Aroliaic Documents”) in the Ym hng huepao 19, Mr gi 
Ch‘en Meng-kia has adduced as examples of Bhang (i.e. Xin) 
bronze inscriptions bearing upon sacrifices ten lenghy inscrip- 
tions (with an average of thirty characters) ^ and there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that Mr. Ch'en is right : the contents, 
name forms, date forms, phraseology are qurte m the same 
tenor as the oracle bones, and obviously of Ym date And 
yet the bronze graphs, in many instances, do not at al agiee 
with the oracle bone graphs but with those well known 
from provable early Cbou inscriptions. 

Quite particularly amusing is the very _ examp e chosen 

by tbe author, the character f| h which is stated by him 

to ocmt. not in ite “ Sbnng form” but in it. “ Chou form 
in twenty-six of my “ supposedly Shang inscriptions . In 
several of the Yin (Shang) bronze inscriptions adduced by 
Ch'en Meng-kia (e.g. Ktinku lu kin wen, 2 hia, 80, ibid., 2 hia, 
86, T‘ao ehai ki kin lu, 3, 32, Cheng sung fang tsi ku i wen, pu 
shang, 13 — ^the last one with ya Mng at the end !) w'e find it 
in what Mr. Herrlee Glessner Creel calls its “ Chou form ", 
with the “ hour-glass ’’-shaped excrescence at the end of the 
tail. This is all the more funny because one of these inscrip- 
tions, the famous “Mou-ch‘en” inscription of Kiin ku lu, 
2 hia, 86, has been universally recognized by the Chinesfs 
oracle bone experts (Lo Chen-yu, Ye Yii-sen, Kuo Mo-jo, etc.) 
as a typical and indubitable Yin bronze inscription and made 
use of for throwing light on some difficult points in the bone 

1 Mr. Herrloo Glessncr Creel refers to his Chinese teachers (“ an argument 
from authority rather than proof ”) for the opinion that the Yin inBCTiptions 
extremely seldom run to more than one or two characters. This is a view 
not at all shared by many Chinese “ authorities ” (of. e.g. the Yin win ts‘m 
and Sil Yin wen ts‘un), and is decidedly wrong. 
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epigraphy. In this famous Yin bronze inscription the ^ i 
is written in what Mr. Ilerriee Glessner Creel insists is Chou 
fashion as against Yin fashion (the latter being determined 
by a reference to Sun Hai-po’s concordance to the bone inscrip- 
tions), i.e. with the '' hour-glass ’’ excrescence which he makes 
a shibboleth. Here his argument breaks down entirely. 

Let us proceed one step further. The author tells us that 
his teacher, Professor Liu Tsie, considers that the formula 
^ ^ pdo tsun i is to be taken, tentatively at least/’ 

as a criterion of Chou date. It is somewhat unfortunate for 
him that this formula occurs in the very bronze inscription, 
Cheng sung t'ang, Pu shang 13 (that with the ya king at 
the end !), which not only Ch^en Meng-kia has adduced as a 
Yin (Shang) inscription, but also the great authority Lo 
Chen-yii has expressly defined as being of Yin time, not of 
Chou time. 

The fact remains : the only real, reliable, and binding Chou 
criteria in an inscription are, as I have stated in my 

book and repeated here, the mentioning in it of chou time 

NAMES AND FACTS. 

It is unnecessary to continue. Sufficient light has been 
shed on the nature and value of the remarks made by 
Mr. Herrlee Glessner Creel. 




Hafiz Ibrahim and Shauqi 

By A. J. ARBERRY 

JNtlie summer of 1933, witMn the short space of two months, 
Egypt, and with her the whole Islamic world, was twice 
plunged into deep mourning, by the deaths of two men who, 
widely divergent in circumstances and character though they 
were, were in their generation the greatest and the most 
universally esteemed of Arabic poets. In their own country 
they had won titles which well indicate the appreciation, 
even the affection which they enjoyed : Hafiz Ibrahim was 
called the Poet of the Nile but Shauqi was called the 
Prince of Poets 

Modern Arabic poetry is, however, in the West a most 
neglected study : and if foreigners to the language have been 
slow to recognize such merits as it may contain, they are at 
least to be condoned for their remissness ; for even Egyptian 
critics were long unwilling to admit the greatness of their 
fellow-countrymen. So one distinguished scholar has written : 

We have writers among us who have made innovations in 
prose, and writers who have renovated the classical prose- 
style : these writers have two merits, the merit of innovating 
what never existed before, and the merit of renovating what 
time had put into oblivion. We also have poets : but they have 
innovated nothing, they have invented nothing, they have 
produced nothing new. They have only acquired their 
personality from antiquity, and borrowed their literary glory 
from the ancients. They have only one merit — the merit of 
renovation : they continue to lack the complementary merit 
of innovation and creation.'’ ^ 

Behind this sweeping condemnation lies a whole literary 
controversy. Professor H. A. R. Gibb's Studies in Con- 
temporary Arabic Literature have traced the striking develop- 
ments in prose-style which, largely under the impetus of 
1 Taha Husain, Bafi^ wa-Shauqi, p. 9. 
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iournalism have effected a fundamental change in the very 

W of Ax’ahic prose. The problem of adapting the medieval 
Arabic of the early nineteenth century to the changed circum- 
Ttances and exacLg requirements of modern life may be 
said to have been very largely solved : though lexicogiap iy 
m pesents many great difficulties, which ^he labou 
of the Eoyal Egyptian Academy to circumvent. In this 
rLlution poetry played no part. Poetry, until comparatively 
recently, w!s not directly affected by changing circumstances . 
and in the very nature of things poetry is far nmre con- 
servative than prose, especially Arabic poetry, which has 
always been confined by the chains forged by grammarians 
and prosodists. The following specimens, selected from 
writings of two well-known poets of the nineteenth centuiy, 
show how rigid Arabic poetry remained during this period 

of flux. 

From a satire of Yaziji (d. 1871) 

Keep from me! I do not heed thee; 

Well have 1 discerned thy treason. 

Wea, I know thee, and can read thee : 

Never man had better reason. 

I have lived with thee at leisure 
Till my heart is weary of thee. 

Thou hast sickened me past measure 
Go, I do not longer love thee ! 

from an elegy by the same 
Death ever takes our cherished loves away, 

Yet does not wrong in this, for so we prize. 

Now he has stol’n that pearl, upon whose ray 
The watching Pleiads wept with envious eyes. 

We had a treasure, reckoned it our own : 

A swift fate swooped and snatched, and it was gone. 

Barudi (d. 1905), a distinguished politician in his day, while 
keeping closely to the conventional forms of classical Arabic 
poetry, already shows some traces of a more modern spirit. 
The following extract exhibits his skill in ghxwl 

Love left a little fragment of my inind. 

But separation hath destroyed it all : 
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My sight deceived my heart ; impetiioiis, blind, 
It followed after passion to its fall. 

Thou hast possessed my heart : do what thou wilt 
With it, for so a master may design. 

If it obeyed thee, count that not for guilt ; 

Thou madest it thy slave, and it is thine. 

Now careless laughter yields to fruitless tears, 
Fair hope by dull despair is disj)ossessed. 

My soul trod passion’s path, and knew no fears : 
That path knows no companion, and no rest. 


I ■ ■ 

Hafiz Ibrahim was born at Cairo, of comparatively poor 
parents, on 4th February, 1872. After passing through the 
state primary and secondary schools he entered the Military 
Academy, from which he graduated with the rank of 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Artillery. His period of active service was 
entirely spent in the Sudan, where he was under the command 
of Lord Kitchener. To this period belong some of his most 
popular poems, poems full of yearning for his native city 
and his friends there, poems which already breathe that spirit 
of patriotism which was afterwards to become a blazing flame, 
burning through the souls of his countrymen. In a letter to 
some friends in Cairo he writes : — 

From one whose weary eyelids sleep doth flee, 

Outcast of fate, and wronged by destiny. 

For ever severed from sweet intercourse 
Of friends, heart sickened with a vain remorse, 

To you, my fellows most desirable. 

Dear boon-companions of the beaker full. 

Who swore a mighty oath ye would not rest 
Until this land holds not a soul oppressed : 

What boots the Muse of melody and song, 

What the sweet minstrel, noblest of his throng, 

Than whom Abu Tammam piped not more clear, 

Since men, grown heedless of the fleeting year, 

Tire the Recording Angel with their vices drear ? 
Greetings I send, more fair than chaliced rose, 

Warmer than health that in firm body glows, 
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Greetings of love that ever 
A love that cannot into words be pent, 

0 might I know if fate will jiekl at last 
And speed me to yon, or if death sliall cast 
His sudden dart, and hold me evermore 
In these enfolding hills, where lions rotu* 

At their red banqixet, answering the shrili groans 
Of jackals battling for my whiteimd bones ! 

If my day comes, and I must yield to death, 

By God’s name I adjure you, and our faith, 

That, when ye sit together, and the cup 
Is passed by slender saqi, and ye sup, 

When the full moon doth cast her shadows long, 
will remember him who shaped this song. 

In 1899 Hafiz was transferred to the reserves, and then 
given a commission in the Police, with the same rank ; there, 
however, he stayed only a short while, and then retired after 
seeing fourteen years’ service in Army and Police together. 
He was now back in Cairo, and casting about him for in cans 
to extract full advantage from his poetical gifts. From early 
years he had had a passionate love for poetry, and slmred 
that marvellous gift of committing to memory which is the 
common heritage of Islamic peoples. He could recite long 
stanzas from Abu Tammam, Abu Nuwas, Buhturi, Ibn 
al-Eiimi, Ma^arri, and many others of the classical poets. 
To this period belongs a group of poems which make strange 
bedfellows wdth his later productions : the panegyrics, thc‘, 
elegies, the occasional pieces with which he sought to win the 
favour of the Court and the wealthy families. Skilful picct^s 
they are, fully caparisoned wdth all the well-tried bhuidish- 
ments, all the pious hyperboles which had ever wrung a i)<ig 
of dinars from a sensitive patron’s hand. But Hahz had, 
misjudged his age. The Court was already fully satisfic<l, 
with a young man of great promise named Ahmad Shau(|i, 
who had been to Europe and spoke French, and could liiul 
no room for a soldier and a policeman, however lyrical Other 
patrons were scarcely to be found in this new ungenerous age. 
Only one patron remained, and to that patron Hafiz turned 
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at last : a fickle patron, a patron that paid ill, but a patron 
after his own heart. Hafiz Ibrahim became the Poet of the 
People. 

The life of Hafiz, writes Husain Bey Haikal, the 
distinguished journalist, as it appears in his poetry, portrays 
an entire age in the life of the Egyptian people.'^ ^ '' The soul 
of Hafiz, ’’ says Taha Husain, '' was distinguished by two 
things. The first was a power and fineness of perception 
joined with a generous, noble character ; the second was a 
marvellously strong attachment between this powerful soul 
and the souls of the masses, their yearnings and desires, their 
aspirations and ideals. He was not an individual living by 
himself for himself : all Egypt, nay, all the East, nay, all 
humanity was at times living in this man, feeling with his 
senses ... I know of no poet in these days who has so made 
his nature a true, pure mirror to his own life and the life of the 
people as did Hafiz.’’ 2 Truly Hafiz served his patron well. This 
was a patron not only to be flattered ; this was a patron not 
only to be cajoled : this was a patron to be exhorted and 
entreated, to be railed at and assailed. This was a patron whom 
the poet must not follow, but lead. Hafiz soon established 
himself as it were the standard-bearer of an army of ardent 
nationalists, in revolt against an alien administration. Rarely 
has such patriotic poetry been written. His poetry of this 
period, the best period of his literary life, is the poetry of a 
most ardent lover. So he writes, urging his countrymen to 
bestir themselves, if they are to attain the freedom which they 
all profess to desire : — 

0 Nile ! the time of sleep is past and done. 

While Egypt slumbers, within Egypt’s shores 
Stirs an awakening ; the drug-dazed brain 
Too long has numbed her sinews. When God pours 
New life into a nation, neither might 

Nor tyrant’s threat thereafter e’er restores 
That state to death. 0 children of the dawn 
So long awaited, lo, your land implores 

^ BMlcr^ H-^sJiaHrainf p. 10. 

2 wa-Shauqt, pp. 152-3. 
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That ye remember. Labour now like men, 

Be strong 1 Stand .guard upon your homestead .doors, 

Be free ! If ye a Coiistitntion seek, 

Doubt not, nor still repine for well-paid scores : 

His right was never won, who slept on sword, 

His never lost who flinched not from the warsd 

If he could not move his countrymen wdth siudi an, apjiceil 
as this, he could remind them of the past glory of Islam. If 
those who were now grown men would not accept liis challenge, 
then he must put his hopes iu the younger generation, the 
generation of boys still at school, still leariiiiig, their minds 
filled with the stories of the old Muslim heroes and kings. He 
teaches them to recite : — 

Give back to us our fame and piety, 

Defend the Moslem’s proud heredity. 

To God, and God alone, we bow the knee : 

Our sires were knights of war and victory. 

We ruled the world an age, and nobly bore 
A glorious name which lives for evermore : 

Came Omar, and the Chosroes’ rule was o\*r ; 

Such were the golden days of equity. 

The skies rained tribute, when Haroun was lord : 

Men lived at leisure ; laden was their board ; 

And virtue found a plenteous reward. 

Our watchword echoed, Peace, and clemency 1 ” 

Ask of Baghdad, Didst thou a rival own 
When men’s religion was Islam alone ? ” 

Virtue had not through ease to softness grown, 

And knowledge crowned a claimed supremacy 

We break their faith, unless we burst tlie bars 
That hem the East, and heal its ancient scars, 

And raise, like them, its glory to the stairs, 

Or with proud spirit yield — ^to destiny ! ^ 

It w^as not only the glory of Islam by which Hafiz could 
conjure his followers. Eor centuries the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx had been an insoluble enigma to the Egyptians : 
now scholars had come from the West and resolved that riddle, 

* Dhikri 'l-shaHrain, p. 64. 

2 Ibid., p. 266. 
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and in resolving it revealed a past glory of wliicli the Egypt 
of Islano. had never dreamed. Hafiz was quick to grasp the 
significance of these discoveries : he created the myth of the 
Immortal Egypt, an Egypt which had been highly civilized 
when the peoples who now ruled her were savages, an Egypt 
which would endure, gloriously reborn, long after the West 
had relapsed into its native savagery. This was a battle-cry 
indeed ; and as a warrior he cries, through the lips of a 
personified Egypt : — 

The people stood, for they were fain to see 
How I should build fame’s firm foundations 
Alone : let those who raised the Pyramids 
In ancient times suffice me for my boast 
When others strive. I am the East’s fair crown, 

And grace her brow, as she with m3u:iad pearls 
Adorns my throat. Can any thing be named 
Whose loveliness the Western peoples boast 
Wherein I have no share ? My soil is gold, 

My stream Euphrates, and my sky bright steel : 

Where flows my runnel, vines, and gilded flowers, 

And laurels green abound. Were justice done, 

My men would lord it over old and youth 
Ear as the eye can reach ; had they their scope, 

They would discover miracles of wit 

In every science. If the gods decreed 

That I should die, the East must hang her head 

Thereafter. Never man drew bow at me 

And went unscathed : God’s hand is my defence, 

Forever. Many an empire has designed 

To work me evil, and has ceased to be: 

So perish all transgressors ! Say to them 
Who doubt my people’s glory, and deny 
My sons’ accomplishment : “ Have ye not stood 
Beneath the Greater Pyramid, and seen 
What I have laboured ? Have ye not beheld 
Those magic carvings which defeat the art 
Of any rival craftsman ? - Centuries 
Have not assailed their pigments, though the day 
Itself turn colour. Do ye understand 
Those mysteries of hidden lore, which I 
Hold secret in my cloak ? My glory stands 
Unrivalled, rooted in eternity.” ^ 

1 Dhikr^ H-sMHmin, pp. 241-2. 
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In another mood he can write, with .a true poet’s vision 

He mastered knowledge to his bent 
That he might raise a monument 
Above Nile’s sloping banks, to be 
A sign, a deathless memory. 

What glowering frown wears yonder pile? 

Fond memory doth ever smile. 

What skill sublime and wondrouB brave 
Designed this broken tyrant’s grave? 

Would art had had a worthier trust 
Than thus to sanctify the dust 1 
For they had crafts beyond our ken, 

And sciences that lesser men 

Lack wit to grasp ; with dexterous hand 

To rich invention W'ed, they planned 

Fair idols men might be forgiven 

For worshipping, in hope of heaven. 

These things they planned ; their day is o’er : 

Time seals their secrets evermore.-^ 

So for some years Hafiz eked out a living, constantly moving 
with the great though himself barely supported by the proc{*eds 
of his military pension and the meagre gleanings of liis writings. 
In 1911, however, some influential friends found liini a secure 
position in the Egyptian Library, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1932, As one of his biographers has said, his 
friends were probably moved to do this for him having in mind 
the practice which not uncommonly ol)tains in European 
countries, and more especially in France, where distinguisliied 
men of letters find refuge in libraries and museums from 
pressing financial problems, and there devote their quiet years 
to study and writing. Unfortunately, however, from one cause 
or another, the wells of the poet’s genius appeared suddenly 
to dry up. Lacking the all-powerful motive of tliKjatened 
penury to spur him on, Hafiz relapsed into the fii tally easy and 
genial life of perpetual coffee-houses and tea-j)arties. The 
flame of prophecy was swallowed up in the smoke of cigarettes. 

It was on his patriotic poems that the fame of Hafiz was 
built up. They were his most original contribution to Arabic 
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literature ; and there is little doubt that it will be by them, 
ephemeral as much of them are, that Hafiz will live. His ode 
celebrating the victory of the Japanese over the Kussians, 
which he heralds as a sign that the East is about to roll the 
wave of conquest back on the West, and as an encouragement 
to his own countrymen ; the striking dialogue written after 
the burning of Smyrna and the defeat of the Greeks ; the 
wrathful denunciation which he hurled at Great Britain on 
the occasion of the Dinshawai incident ; his graceful tribute 
to Lord Cromer on his retirement ; these and many other 
poems which in their day electrified his followers, will need 
to be taken into account by the future historian, when he 
comes to analyse the forces and motives which underlay the 
Egyptian movement for independence. Nor was the skill of 
Hafiz less strikingly displayed in his more strictly classical 
pieces. His fame as a writer of elegies is well illustrated by the 
following passage, the exordium of his ode on the death of 
SaadZaghlul:— 

Night, didst thou witness what disaster sore 
Hath flooded like a torrent in our breast i 
Dawn was not risen, when from East to West 

The tidings ran : “Our leader is no more.’’ 

Tell to the stars : Saad’s radiant day is o’er.” 

Heaven’s constellations are in sable dressed : 

White noonday is by darkness dispossessed ; 

Night wove a covering, which day’s sun wore. 

Say to the night, 0 sun, Earth’s star is set, 

And vanished from the earth ; so I depart 

From heaven, and veil my face.” In mourning weeds 
Let me be wrapped, for heavy is my heart. 

Mourn thou with me awhile, lest we forget : 

A noble grief is loveliest of deeds.^ 

In February, 1932, HMz retired from his post in the 
Egyptian Library. One of his friends tells us that lie then 
formed great plans of writing, of writing finer poems than he 
had ever penned before. But fate decreed otherwise ; on a hot 
day of July in that same year he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died that night. 

1 Ibid., p. 247. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1937. j 
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■Slxanqi, contemporary and brotlier-poet, lived 

long eiiGiigli to write an elegy for Hafiz, which opens - 

I had preferred that thou my pmn hadst said, 

0 thou that from the living, being dead, 

Takest thy wage : but thou hast gone ahead. 

For, whether a man is given length of days, 

Or whether sudden fortune strikes, and slays, 

He knows his fate, and, being wise, obeys. 

So, when God summoned thee, with little pain 
Thou didst depart, and comest to that Plain 
Where dwells the Prince for whom thy heart is fain. 

There dwells Muhammad, with the company 
Of all the saints: divine authority 
Shines on his brow, and true felicity. 

Now is thy longing ended ; now ye tell 
Of all the anguish that in time befel ; 

Together ye taste bliss, and all is well.^ 

II 

Ahmad Shauqi was born in 1868, His father was a Govern- 
ment official of no very high rank. Shauqi was fond of relating 
that he numbered among his ancestors, besides Egyptians, 
Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Circassians. He was educated with 
a view to becoming a lawyer, and in 1887 went to Montpellier 
to complete his studies. Here he came into close contact with 
the French peasants, with whom he loved to live and talk : 
and how deep an influence these early years in Europe had on 
him is reflected throughout his writings, and perhaps more 
especially by the fact that it ivas at this time that he made 
the first draft of a drama which he did not ultimately complete 
until the year of his death — ^Ali Bey the Great, a historical 
drama of the Mamelukes. 

To this period also belong some of his more curious poems, 
poems of great erudition, which might have been written by 
a court-poet of the fourth century, and which in his printed 
Dlwdn are furnished with copious footnotes quite indispensable 

1 Ibid., p. 175. 
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to tlieir interpretation. To tMs period, and to the years which 
followed his return to Egypt, when he became attached to the 
service of the Khedive, belong also his elegies and panegyrics, 
his set-pieces and occasional verses, which were the foundation 
of his fame. Excellent no doubt as much of this poetry is, 
judged by classical canons, yet these poems may not unjustly 
be said, in the words of the distinguished critic, to have only 
one merit— the merit of renovation’’.^ It is not proposed, 
therefore, to quote from them here. 

It is a little curious that Hafiz Ibrahim, who was always 
accounted by his countrymen by far the more revolutionary 
of the two poets in politics, should have spent all his days 
securely in Egypt, whereas Shauqi was in exile for some years. 
It was a fortunate chance, however, that made him choose 
Spain as the country where he should spend the troubled 
years of the War and after-War period. When he was allowed 
to return to Egypt in 1920 he brought back with him a sheaf 
of poems written in the true Andalusian style, as well as 
material which he subsequently worked up into his only prose- 
drama, The Princess of Andalusia. His return was marked by 
a rapturous reception at the Cairo Opera House, at which he 
recited a notable poem beginning 

So, I have come at last, when hope seemed lost, 

To thee, my country ! I have found again 
My vanished youth. So every tempest-tossed 
And lonely wanderer, if God ordain, 

One day comes home. Yet, were it doomed to me, 

I should make thee my faith, and chant my prayer 
With thee my qibla ; yea, and I would dare 
Ev’n death, if I must die, defending thee 1 ^ 

When Shauqi is remembered as the Poet of Princes it is 
sometimes forgotten that he was as true and ardent a patriot 
as Hafiz Ibrahim. His intense loyalty to Islam is also dis- 
played in many notable poems, among them his famous 
panegyric in honour of the Prophet’s birthday. 


1 See above, p. 41. 

2 JSha'uqtydt, i, p. 56. 


A nrf from the very considerable bulk of poetry of tlu 
stricV classical type Sbauql also wrote mueli m which le is 
striving after the creation of something ipv n 
Tluc vie. Among his most interesting 
not very distinguished epic on the history ot t. n* em > .a ip is.^ 

This long poem is written in rhymimg «™1_> ilrkilij li'n 

tlie Persian epic, and may fairly be regan " ' ' " - 

epoch in Archl poetry. As .n rocpcriment it »s »<■ 
chiefly because the theme was intolerably £ri„ . ■ 

Shanoi has demonstrated that epie can be wnllen m he 
®ab?c language, and it is possible that what he bcgciu ,„l,crs 

’ Sh»qf WeS «ralone in feeling this need for some 
new ?2. in poetry : though he did tar more to create 
forms than was ever done by critics who were moro 
than he in proclaiming th, need of fcm. ™ 

alK, strove to innovate. In an interesting early poem, wl»< 1, 

he dedicates to poetry, he writes ;— 

Physician of the soul, by virtue sired, 

Thou art destroyed to mind and lantab} . 

Thy East yet sleeps in leaden lethargy, 

Its peoples indolent, and uninspired. 

They have debased thy art with revelry. 

And drunkenness, with passion for a deer. 

Or soft gazelle, with prelude, elegy, 

Psean, and satire, valour iusincere. 

Humiliation in the robes of pride. 

And manly boast by craven deed denied. 

Misprised, contemned, thou draggest on thy days 
Past buried centuries. With dolorous caie 
Thou chantest Layla, and her luckless iair, 

Haltest at ruined camps, inditest lays 

For vanished friend, and tracks by night . l ■ 

Or if but once thy art be dignified, 

’Tis on a camel’s hack ! 0 Muse, prepare 
To burst thy bonds preposterous ! Fling wide 
These doors that choke thy uttmanco inane, ^ 

That we may breathe heaveu’B air, and sing ag«iui . 


1 Diwan, i» p. 
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It is essential/’ writes ^Hliat all men of 

letters sHoiild be convinced that in Egypt to-day there is no 
poet worthy of being called by that name.” ^ It is typical 
of much of contemporary literary criticism that the same 
writer, later in the same book, speaks of Shauqi as having 
a mind “ the like of which Egypt has not seen in all her Islamic 
history, nor Arabic literature its equal since the days of Abu 
’l-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arrL” ® 

Before turning to a consideration of Shauqi s more original 
contributions to Arabic literature, it wiU be sufficient to quote 
here a single example of his power in elegy. This example 
is taken from the concluding lines of his poem on the death 
of Saad Zaghlul, and may be profitably compared with Hafiz 
Ibrahim’s verses on the same theme quoted above . 

Where is my pen, that was so swift to write 
When I commanded, even to indite ^ 

The sun’s funereal dirge ? Upon Saads day 
It hath betrayed me : knowing to obey 
MTien lesser songs were making, at the end 
It stumbled, and could not bewail my friend. 

Now is his soul in God’s bliss, that had^ fill 
Of earthly blessings, but remembered still 
To fear its Maker. Frail intelligence 
Deceived it not, nor finite cognizance 
Of things unreal bemused it. Having cast 
Away doubt’s vain bewilderments, it passed. 

In perfect faith and penitence, to God. 

With weak creation for awhile it trod. 

But saw, beyond this world of perishing. 

The eternal Spirit. Ever swift of wing 
At God’s command, alas! upon this day 
It heard God’s last behest, and did obey.-* 

The problems which faced Shauqi in his desire to create new 
forms, were twofold: the problem of form itself and the 
problem of prosody, with which is bound up the problem of 
vocabulary. Shauqi’s greatest and by far most unportant 
contribution to the problem of form was his creation of the 

1 Hafiz loa-Shauqh P- 203. 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 

3 DMkm 'l-shaHrain, p. 649. 
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lyrical drama. Of tMs more hereafter : but while creatmg this 
new form he also went far towards producing a solution of the 
problem of prosody and vocabulary. We may remark similar 
tendencies in his later informal poetry : the use of common- 
place words and expressions, the abandonment of the qamia- 
form, the dropping of certain hamzas and end-rhymes, a 
deliberate attempt to colloquialize, so to speak, the austere 
language of classical poetry. The following poem, which in its 
English version follows closely the metre and rhyme-scheme 
of the original, exemplifies these tendencies : — 

Islam, to thee be glory, 

Thou star of fortune bright, 

Eenowned in ancient story, 

Man’s guidance to the right. 

Upon Iran thy sway is 
And India ’neath thy ray is ; 

Thy blaze that shines out stark 
Dispels our shadows dark ; 

By book and pen thy mark 
Claims armies infinite. 

O’er Syria thy hand is, 

Egypt thy chosen land is ; 

Thy double radiance 
Destroys all ignorance, 

Thy fetter-shattering glance 
Puts error’s hosts to flight. 

By thee heart bound to heart is 
Past loyalty of parties: 

Thy guide and mercy true 

Shall spread the whole world through, 

Till men and nations too 
As brothers all unite.^ 

In creating the lyrical drama, as in creating the epic, Shauqi 
achieved the seemingly impossible : but whereas his 
experiment in epic was a failure, his lyrical drama is a con- 
tribution of unique and immortal value. The drama is a 
literary form which, until living memory, had taken no place 
whatever in Arabic literature. Religious prejudices, of course, 
1 Ibid,, p. 663. 
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were tlie prime causes of tMs : for the Arab is a born actor 
and enjoys the drama to the full. When theatres opened 
there was a complete lack of any material for acting : and 
companies still depend to an inordinate extent on translations 
from European languages, and more especially from French. 
Shauqf s plays almost alone rise above the commonplace among 
purely native productions. They have already created for 
themselves a '' tradition ”, and since his death retain to the 
full the popular support which greeted their first production. 

Two of the plays deal with Egypt of the pre-Islamic period : 
Camhyses and The Fall of Cleopatra, The former play suffered 
severe criticism at the hands of the well-known poet ^Aqqad, 
whose Camhyses in the Balance is a monument of ruthless and 
sometimes ill-natured castigation. The Fall of Cleopatra 
is not without originality, but Shakespeare and Shaw were 
more at home with that theme. Ali Bey the Great and The 
Princess of Andalusia have already been mentioned. A fifth 
play, Antara, being based on the well-known Arabic romance, 
has a more genuine ring. Shauqfs greatest dramatic creation, 
however, is without doubt his Majnun Laykt.'^ Here he is 
treating a theme which strikes at the very heart of Arab 
civilization. Poets of Persia, India, and Turkey had vied with 
each other in the telling of the desert-romance of Qais and 
his unhappy passion. Shauqi approaches the theme as an 
Arab who was fully familiar with the West. For material he 
drew on the version of the story as it is recounted in the Kitdh 
al-Aghdm : how richly he embroidered this material and 
what originality he displays in the presentation of it can fairly 
be adjudged by comparing the story as written there with 
his play. 

As the Majnun Layla is now generally available in its 
English version, it is not necessary to discuss it at great length 
here. It will be useful, however, to quote a few typical passages 
from that play, to illustrate the beauty of language, the 


1 English translation published by Lnzac, 1933. 
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naturalness of dialogiie, and . the ' fine- poetic feeling wliicli 
Shaiiqi there displays. If these speeches are compared, with, 
the speeches put into the mouths of the lieroes of the story 
by the. Persian poets, it will be realized how great an advance 
Shauqi has made. 

In the first scene Qais describes his love for Layla : — 

How still the night! It stirs within me yearning 
And poetry. The desert is all night, 

And love, and poetry. God, thou hast filled 
The heaven and earth with passion in this desert. 

And I alone am laden with that passion. 

Yearning has seized me for the tents of Layla ; 

I have no guide, no convoy but my passion. 

At night my tent was pitched but a step from hers, 

Yet all that neighbouring wrought no cure in me. 

When my heart goes about her, ail its passion 
Suddenly swells like an upleaping stream. 

Another description of his love, in the second act, is note- 
worthy 

Layla ! A voice called Layla, and it stirred 
A mad intoxication in my breast. 

Layla 1 Go, see if the sweet sound shakes the desert, 

And if a David sings there to his lute. 

Layla 1 A call for ‘‘ Layla ’’ fills my ear, 

A loud enchantment echoing in the hearing. 

Layla ! She echoes in my ear and soul, 

Like warblers’ song that echoes in a thicket. 

Even in translation the eloquence of sucli passages must be 
apparent. 

A good example of dialogue, highly dramatic in its context, 
is provided by the scene in the last act, where Qais returns 
after Layla is dead, not knowing of her death, and asks lus 
friend Bishr what has happened in the tribe during his 
absence. 

Qais : What haps in Amir, Bishr ? How is my motlier ? 
Bishr : Wearied with longing for thee. 

• And my people ? 

Bishr : They yearn abundantly. 

• The lads and girls 
That once were young iiyith me ? 


I 
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Bishr : All long to see tliee. 

And still remember thee. 

Qais : How is our tent 

When the wind rises ? And the starlit parties, 

The talker at the campfire ? And the palm-trees, 
How were they at thy leaving ? 

Bishr: High and green 

As ever. 

Qais : And my colts I left so small ? 

Bishr : They are grown, Qais ; they are short-haired and lean. 

Qais : Tis a great land : it makes the peerless champion 
To grow, brings forth the horseman and the poet. 


Shauqi intersperses the action with songs, in the true 
Shakespearian manner. Of these the following are examples : — 

Song of the Camel-Driver {Act II) 

Hela 1 Wind up wild dells. 

Bringing to home again 
The wanderer. Loud bells 
Bing sadly through the plain, 

Like song of birds, that trill 
On dew-bespangled tree : 

Who calls in notes so shrill 
For home, so yearningly ? 

So deep the ringings roll 
Echoing in the soul. 

Hela! Drive on apace. 

Fly to the watered meads: 

Outstrip the night, and race 
To where the thicket breeds 
Which Layla knew, and love. 

Driver, seek Tawbed’s green ; 

My heart doth lodge above 
Its valleys and ravine. 

0 moon that Hejd saw rise, 

Love rules in tyrant wise. 

Song of the Jinns (Act IV, Scene I) 

The firm sun flows like gold, 

A wonder to behold, 

On hill and valley deep. 

The dance with joy begins : 

Lead on, ye Arab Jinns, 

The dance of flames that leap. 
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We are the SOUS of Hell, 

And with hot blood rebel 
On earth, as once onr sire 
In heaven, the mighty one, 

Ibiis, the first-born son, 

The glory of the Fixe. 

Ghaeid’s Song {Act F) 

Valley of death, all hail 1 Abundant rain 
Waters the plain : 

The sacred earth becomes thy sanctuary 
And holy sky. 

Thou comest clear in stillness, and thy word 
In hush is heard. 

Thy people do not die : the night falls deep, 

And so they sleep 

Unseen ; what they become, no man has guessed, 
lS[or where they rest. 

Ill 

Shauqi died in the summer of 1933 at the height of his great 
poetic gifts. The fertility of his genius during the last few 
years of his life was truly amazing, and it is a melancholy 
reflection that his best may have remained unwritten. So great 
a genius, however, is never lost to literature, and the reper- 
cussions of his truly original mind and well-nigh inexhaustible 
energy will continue to be felt for many years to come. Mean- 
while the young Arab poet of to-day could have no better 
model to study than the collected works of these two prophets 
of the Egyptian Eenaissance : Hafiz Ibrahim and Shauqi. 

March, 1936. 


Two South-Arabian Inscriptions : Some 
Suggestions 

By A. P. L. BEESTON 

The following article contains some new suggestions for the inter- 
pretation of the inscription Glaser 1210 and the Gizeh sarcophagus 
inscription. I should like to express here my gratitude for the valuable 
help and suggestions of Professor D. S. Margoliouth, Laudian Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

January-October, 1935. 

The Sarcophagus Inscription op Gizeh 

rjiHE following is an attempt at a rendering of the Minsean 
inscription found on the side of a sarcophagus now in 
the Cairo Museum, which is dealt with in the Repertoire 
d' EpigrapTiie Semitique^ tome vi, 3427, based on the 
assumption that K. Conti-Rossini in his CJirestomathia is 
correct in identifying the first word of the inscription with 
the Ethiopic loculus sepulchralis.” 

For convenience I subjoin to this note the text of the 
inscription as given in the where there is also a valuable 
bibliography. 

On the idea of the inscription gained from the opening 
phrase depends the angle of approach to the other problems 
that present themselves in its interpretation, and the trans- 
lations offered differ in consequence very widely. 
RhodokanaMs starts from the premise that means 

'' Schuldschein identifying it with the word found in the 
phrase of CIS., iv, 601, 4-5, for which he 

gives the rendering ‘‘was bindend und gixltig ist” (see 
Grundsatz in SBWA,, 177, 2, 16-24) ; if this be so, he is, 
of course, right in assuming the rest of the inscription to have 
a financial import. It seems, however, to me that in view 
first of the position of the inscription on the side of a 
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sarcophagus, and secondly of the Ethiopic parallel adduced 
by Conti-Rossini, the balance of probability inclines towards 
the rendering “sarcophagus”. The rest of the inscription 
must then be assumed to be of a funerary character. 

The remainder of line 1 offers no special difficulties e.\'cept 
the word in®H. This lias been identified by Rliod. with tlie 
Coptic a grade of the priesthood. On the other hand, 

it seems prima facie improbable that a foreign merchant sliotild 
have become one of the very privileged caste of the Egyptian 
priesthood, and it would be safer to take it as the second 
element of the clan designation. Clan names that consist of 
two elements, though rare, are not unknown : e.g. 61. 1606, 
25 and id. 29 |4')HIXV$<l>Hf)f 

(RE;S. 3566) and Hal. 

{RES. 2976). 

In line 2 we meet the word \mt OfthisD. H. Miillcr 
says (WZJ£M., viii, 6) : In unserer Inschrift passt aber mir 
die Bedeutung ^ sterben h” With this I fully agree. The fact 
that the root bears no such meaning in Arabic is liardly an 
objection when the context calls so clearly for it (of. the wide 
variations of meaning to which the root is subject in the other 
cognate languages, as Syriac and Ethiopic). is 

generally agreed to mean something like sent though 
the derivations suggested differ considerably (Conti-Iiossini 

■ "SV 

^19, Rbod. i,'i(0). IHi^ Has been assumed to be the 

subject of the verb and conjecturally rendered “ minister 
templorum in Aegypto (?) ” (O.-R.). Crum’s Coptic dic- 
tionary, however, gives the word u^n “ thread ”, which 
gives an attractive rendering when taken with the following 
mmx which Rhod. relates to the Aramaic KHuS 
“ weave ”. In this case the IRfi would be object of the verb, 
and the rendering of the whole phrase “ they sent thread 
from all the temples, whose woven fabric was the linen 
garment . . .” One then expects to find in some 
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further technicality connected with Egyptian burial, and in 
Crum’s Coptic dictionary stands hasci, with the meaning 
'' mummy-wrappings ” or " mummy The next words 
probably refer to some further funeral ceremony, the nature 
of which is obscure, but it may be rendered literally " they 
raised him up The sentence is translated by C,-R. : 
" atque (haec munera) ad eum ascendere faciebant ubi erat 

(cf. ) usque ad templum dei (cf. e regione, ex 
adverse, pars (e.g. "'iSD a parte mea, a me), quae 
si probaveris, intellegendum erit, usque ad templum dei).” 
But the word commencing line 3 is so mutilated that all 
attempts at interpretation must be regarded as shots in the 
dark. Professor Margoliouth has suggested that the word 
could be read iniBhLn]? possibly equivalent to or 

Edfu in Upper Egypt, All this, however, is conjectural. 

The final word that ‘ occasions difficulty is 
Associated as it is with the one would naturally 

expect it to mean something like " corpse or mummy ”, as, 
indeed, Derenbourg suggested. In the absence of any 
satisfactory etymology to support this view, however, one is 
driven back on the Amharic root quoted by C.-R. 

" precavit, efflagitavit It would then seem conceivable 
that we have here a variant expression in place of the word 
D!BA?i, which is so frequently found as the object of 
INS) (as the DU! Ah are dedicatory inscriptions, they 
might in a sense perhaps be considered " prayers ”).^ 

The whole inscription then runs : — 

" (This is) the sarcophagus of ZIDoL son of ZID of ZIRN 
DTJB, who imported myrrh and calamus perfumes for the 
temples of the gods of Egypt in the days of Ptolemy son of 

1 I was at first tempted to connect it with Copt. image”, 

remembering the lids of Egyptian cojffins with portraits of the deceased 
on them ; but I feel one must not assume an Egyptian loan-word except 
for a technicality (like KAlCJ) ; S.A. has a word of its own for funeral 

image ”, l)®A' 
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Ptolemy (EpipLanes 1) ; and ZJDiL died in the month 
Hathor, and they sent thread from all the temples of 
the gods of Egypt, whose woven fabric was the linen 
garment of his mummy, and they raised him up . . . to the 
temple of the god Serapis in the month Choiak of the twenty- 
second year of Ptolemy the king. And ZID^L consecrated 
his (epitaph ?) and his sarcophagus to Serapis and the gods 
with him in his sanctuary.” 

Text 

w s i- 
1 xi M h I X x?n 1 hx^ ?i ® h 

IS^1X1« 

iA®ni®Xi^i^AV'«i^xi)^i^ixiMhivxx?nhiif^ih 

ii^‘F?i^iv4)®n!<>mihviwx?nih^W‘>iA¥?in s. 

©lAW1l1H?XNS)®lh X(^l?)^o®MI0)'»l 

IAV^)4'^niA^o|X1M{>i®IOfmiMOH 

Gtlaseb 1210 

This inscription has been published and interpreted by 
Rhodokanakis in the Wiener ZeiiscJirift, xxxix (1932), 
pp. 186 ff. Of its general character there is no question ; it 
is a list of ordinances made for the tribe SM?I by their 
theocratic authorities, in the name of their patron god 
TjLB. Only in respect of the individual details does any 
doubt arise. The inscription has been conveniently divided 
up by Rhod. into sections, and I propose to deal with each 
one separately. The text will be found below. 

(la) “According to this ordinance has TSLB RIM TRHM 
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directed his tribe S3CJ, when he Was exalted in the year of 
sUSa son of IHSHM ” 

— Rhod. says, op. cit., p. 179 (dealing with the 
inscription 61. 1209) ; Die Erhohung kann nnr kultisck 
gesckelin, als Teil eines wiederkehrenden, mit der Verkiindnng 
des Statuts ^ must ’ verbundenen Eestes, zu dem Altare 
errichtet werden, als er erhoht worden ist.” 

( 16 ) '' That SMcJ shall not neglect in the month ' d-Ibhi ' 
to visit the temple of :5LMQH in Marib.” 

On which introduces a number of the following 

clauses; subordinating them to the main verb of the 
inscription |)4^V above, see below, Appendix I. lii*j in 
a negative sense, as with Heb. and in Eth. hA.0- 
Conti-Rossini Ar. Merid. Ef.) gives this sense to 

m in CIH. 318, 6, and 619, 1 ; but others have advanced 
different views on both these passages. It is, however, agreed 
that it has the neg. sense in the phrase 1'^ With 

IhHlDo? compare Ar. Jiafr, to be idle, and for the 

variation between H and J cf. dtM '■ ! tl’iilA- 

This is constructed with ihn as containing the 
sense of “ abstain ” just as in Ar. is constructed 

with^. i)e4*vi take to be the infinitive of a denomina- 
tive verb (in the fourth form) from |)H4^ ''the court of a 
temple ” (cf. the Heb. "1^11 and the frequent use of the word 
in Mineean, e.g. Hal. 478, 12, and 192--9, 12, etc.) ; hence, " to 
do something in a temple,” 

{2a) " And that T^LB has prohibited qsdm from taxation 
in his territory.” 

IHfii is here followed by the instead of, as above, 

the P ; it can hardly, therefore, have a final sense, as 
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would have been possible in the previous case, and must simply 
follow on the idea of “saying” implicit in the verb 
“ directed ” at the beginning of the inscription. |) cf. Ar. 

“ forbid” and j “forbidden” ; this sense is clearly 
brought out in Jawzi’s 1 > P- (h'a iro 1 HIO ed.) ; 

4>-L! d'A^ ^ 14^08 cf. 

stipendium, vectigal, <f>6poi\ vectiga,! pen- 

sitare ; vectigal imponere alicni. Which of the two 

verbal ideas is here intended is doubtful ; i.e. wliether the qsd 
were prohibited from levying taxes, or excused from paying 
them. They were a privileged class, as is shown by their 
mention infra, line 14, along with the and the 

and we have here to deal with either a diminution of or an 
addition to their privileges. The latter is perhaps the more 
probable. l^Hn appears from the Sirwah inscription 
Gl 1000 a, 16, |Voena>N<>^hl1onV,id. 6 IhAcDhMNn?! 
(see SitzungsbericJite d. Wien. Ah,, 20G) to mean the country- 
side and villages surrounding a town, or something similar. 
The |0V, referring apparently to the god T^LB, indicates 
that what is here intended is the countryside around the 
temple. 

(26) And that TiLB has prohibited RHBTm from beatiiig 
slaves (or, from the hooves of cattle ?) on the djiys of T,R?T 
and ZBJN", and the valley towards NljSm right up to RHB 
and ^TMT on the days of TEST and ZBIN.’’ 

is, as Rhod. says, a place-name, but it may be 
here used meaning the inhabitants of that place (for tliis 

metonymy cf. Qur,, xvi, 113 : CJ 0 

. . . I O 1), For cf. Syr. and 

a variant form of (or possibly a serif tio fkna 
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agaiast a scrvptio defectiva) infr., 1. 3. The meaning 

“slave” is well attested, both inscriptionally (e.g. Osian. 

29, 1) and from the Eth. Alternatively, cf. 

cloven hoof’' and nJpS '‘small cattle”, i.e. a tabu 

against pasturing cattle there on those days. Of lh)A 
Rhod. says : " Ebenso, ohne Namen, in 2c, 7 am Ende. Es 
ist durch Richtung und Grenze bestimmt.” Rhod. compares 

with At. J! JUP. 

(2c) " And T^LB commanded, on the day when he set 
apart the valley as sacred, that they should (hold feast ?) 
with the serfs, and SM^I did so (hold feast ?) in the valley 
according to the bidding of T:SLB, seven hundred slaves in 
one day.” 

1)14^ : see below, line 13, and cf. Lisanu’l-'Arab : 

(3 • • • ^-^^3 (S^ 

Cj^s- 3. The reference is then to the tabu 

placed on the valley as defined in the previous clause. 
The IHfi1 is not found introducing this sentence, as it has 
been co-ordinated with that immediately preceding, instead of 
being subordinated afresh to the main sentence. The inter- 
pretation of |B)n offers special difficulty. The cognate 
languages have no meaning of the root that strikes one 

immediately as applicable (except perhaps ^ == ^1 ,) ), 

and one is forced to draw such help as is available 
from the context. If slaves were exempt from 
beatings on these festival days it suggests that some- 
thing in the nature of the Roman Saturnalia took 
place; thus one might tentatively look for an etymology 
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connecting it with the Je-wish Aramaic “celebrate 

a feast”. On the word 1®4^ see the note of if hod. on 
Gl. IOGOb, 4, in 8BWA., 206, p. 99 ; from the passage's there 
cited (and specially Gl. 1083 - Hal. 188, 4, NA<d4^<dNA)H‘) 
it appears to have the meaning “ vassal, slave ” which 
Hommel gives it. In this case l°nA a lew 

words later will probably be a badal of this word. The sense 
in which the 0 is rendered will, of course, depend on how the 
verb is translated ; hence Rhod. “ mittels cler Stammes- 
horigen”. But if the 1H)11 has the meaning suggested 
above, the fl will probably be “ with ”. 

(за) “ And that T^LB lord of TR?T shall receive the tithes 
of BLZ and NDHT and BRRN and MNHDm d-MNID? and 
the tithes of DRfm and the tithes of the irrigated field which 
runs beside a high road until it is opposite the dam HGll 
and its overflow (or pool).” 

The construction here returns to the pattern of the first 
subordinate clause. \hxnn, of wliicii Eliod. remarks 
that its meaning is ein durcli Danimleitung bewassertes 
Feld ’b he takes to be a proper name here. It is, however, 
known as a common noun, e.g. OIH., 37, 1. Just as the valley 
above was defined by its position and boundaries, so this 
field is defined. With I^X) and I^X)? 

'' rectum, directum esse (sensu physico) and the adverb 
Ci^0 ‘'e regione, exadversum’b cf. Eth, 

via trita, strata, piiblica 'b l?!>lo : In 407, 22, 

mo we appear to have a conjunctional 
use of mo governing a verb directly ; although it is 
possible that 11^4^ there may be really a verbal noun. 
Here tlie 1 introducing the verb would perhaps help to make 
such a government possible. • Rhod. quotes from 

the Qamus: . . , ^ 

(зб) '' And the two princes, of IHJBB and of MDNHN, 
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and the ministers, let them be in charge of the property 

'' of ■ 

hfHM ' cf. Syr. East ■ 

(3c) ‘' And whosoever steals from the property of T;jLB, 
let T:^LB take cognizance of it in RTJU/’ 

h^1oX: This strictly middle sense of the V form seems 
a more probable source for the well-known ''sign” as in 
CIIL, 609, 3, lN®AlN^1oX?<2>N1oX than Rhod.’s " be 
denounced 

(4a) “ And that TjLB has prohibited the rest (or, all) the 
mountain goats from being prevented from feeding, that they 
may grow fat with offspring.’’ 

The construction here returns to that of clause 2a. DfhA 

Ar. J\ Mi which has the meanings both of “ remainder ” 

^ ^ I 

and “all”. Ih?®)h : Ar. plur. 

“ a mountain goat ” ; these were the sacred animals of 
T^LB, and the decoration of inscriptions dedicated to him 
often consists of the heads and horns of these animals — e.g, 
GL 302, 113^ h • Eth. AfJ^I “ obice obstruere, repagulo 
occludere ” and Eth. “ manducare, masticare, 

inandere ”. The simple Ki is here apparently used in a final 
sense, in which it is more frequently found joined to i, as 
cm., 435, 4, For the next two words cf. 

Ar. Jl.»i and the latter of which has the sense “ to 

be fat (said of a she-camel) ”. 

(4&) “ And T^LB has prohibited the doorkeepers of 
MHRMm and RIMN and MNTTm from driving out the 
herds that betake themselves thither, for they are sacred.” 

This clause refers again to the treatment of the sacred goats 
in the three places mentioned, where they are to have freedom 
to wander at will. 101 M in the sense of a “ gate ” is 
known e.g. from Gl. 418-19, 4, in?)^i?oiMi?‘ini^®?® 
and Hisn al-Gurab, 1, 7 : i©voi'«i®i®vxhHi, and I 
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think that we have here the plur. of a norn. ag. from it (of. 

ijrJ well-known word for “ come 

out so tliat lhH®V can hardly moan anything Init “ drive 

$ 

out”. N)]^rh : cf. Ar. ^^plur.^ij’-^l •' aherdofgawHes", 
and for the variation between ^ and '-f, Etli. to 

Ar. 

iHm^xm ■■ The usual sense of this form is piuiisli 

(Ar. as in CIH., 563, 5, and 320, 1 ; the root also 

has the sense '' repair ” in forms i and iv, like Heb. * 
Neither seems appropriate here ; however, also means 
'' to commit oneself” as in Ps. x, 14, and this would give an 
intelligible meaning to the clause. 

(4c) And it is decreed for SM?I to preserve the game of 
TilLB ; and he prohibited SLB from women’s chattering 
on the seventh day of d-srr, because of the qsd of T^LB 
journeying thither and to iTMN, and remaining in the 
sanctuary of ^TMN, and the governor of MDNHN taking 
away the c|sd,” 

Of the well-known and extremely difficult words |hX!1h 
one can hardly say more with certainty than that they convey 
the general sense of decide In certain inscriptions they 
seem to form a quadrilateral verb, e.g. ClfL, 91), 9 

IhOMV of. Ar. to preserve food for a time of 

scarcity The next sentence deals with. un(.)the,r tabu, 
operative on a certain day of the year, wlien threes ritual 

actionstakcplace,describedby the words I)0X> DAV? 

What these were is difficult to determine. |)^X (in view 
of the following prep. mo) is probably to be conncctod 
with the Eth. “ in agros exire, rus ire ”, so that 

some sort of pilgrimage is apparently indicated. |)^V 
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is perhaps a ceremony which gives its name to the 
month d-srr, in which it took place. As ^ means 

persist in '’, and the verb of similar meaning 4^ 5 :: 

is used in the phrase (3 ^ si with the special sense 

passer par devotion tout le temps dans le mosquee " 
(Kazimir ski), it is not semantically impossible that this 
phrase lh^X?ilX^)4^lll)i?iV should have a similar sense. 
In this case the naming of the month from this verb might 

be paralleled by the classical A¥ith 

cf. Bth. “ tollere, extollere, rapere, suinere lUio 

is a place-name, and IX^? refers to it; for Ar. 

tiu A ' 

is a variant of ^ and may have a local sense. 11 Q] M cf. 

Lisanul-'^Arab : j lij I ^ 1 3^^ ^ • 

(5a) '^And that KLB shall make of the tithes heaps: 
and from HMDN there is one heap in a year, but (from) 
D-IHIBB and P-MDKHN two in a year ; and the regulation 
of the piles, five in a year, shall take place on the day 
of TEST."' 

l^ihrcf.Heb.D^K" to make bundles of corn 
Eth as above, but here in the abstract sense, the 

reference being evidently to a formal checking of the tithes 
on this feast day. The first part of the sentence describes 
the proportion of the total incoming tithes which is due 
from each province. 

(56) '' And that ?TTR and the gods in IHRQ shall recog- 
nize that which is (so) heaped up as sanctified, for it is 
sacred." . 

cf. Ar, ^jS > heap up " ; the reference is 

to the tithe corn which was heaped up in the piles called 
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in the previous sentence. This tabu is made 
particularly strict by the invocation of the other gods, so 
that a violation of it would incur the wrath of all of them and 
not of KLB alone. 

(ба) “ And that T^LB has appointed for IHIBB one person 
as instructor, and for MDNHN and IKSM one, to proclaim 
the decree of SLMQH and ToLB.” 

m see Conti-Rossinrs Chr, mO: cf. Syr. 1^,002) 
'' counsel ” and “ instruction (see Land’s Anecd,, iv, 15 , 13 ). 
inni see Riiod., wlio compares Eth. rilfl '' erfelireii sein 
It is likely that we have here a causative form. 

(бб) '' And that T^LB has prohibited R.HBTm from all 
disputation on the day of TR^T, and their consecrating 
any gravestone (?).” 

1)54* see above, line 2. IfOhXifn Gf. Eth. 

to contend with one another ” ; probably litigation is 
meant, IVh)^4': the word cannot have here quite the 
same sense as it has at the beginning of the clause, but 
since it governs a common meaning of which is 

gravestone ” (CIH. 421, 1, etc.), it is perhaps almost 
= )14** The V refers to RHBT, which stands by 
metonjnny for the inhabitants of the place, v. supr. clause 26, 
and is the subject of the infinitive |h)54** 

(7) 'V And that there shall come in the tithes of 

and the crops of HRMT and SDB and ^BLN and MHNgl 
and SMRT and DMHT and MDMMN and QHRT and 
^TUT, (these) shall come in to ^TUT and RIMT, and the 
tithes of DE? and the watered field and the valley and 
MNHD and the crops of 6HFL shall come in to ZBIN.” 

ixm at the beginning of line 11 is a badal of the same 
word in line 10, picking it up after the long string of names 
that form the subject. 

(8) '' And in respect of the slave whom the two men kilkMl 
and fled, let masters protect the slaves of SMU ; now two 
hundred was the deposit price, while the decree of the priests 
of TR^T and ?BIN is ten harv©^/’ 
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HhX: cl lim^X GIH„ 96, 1, and 334, :i9; for 
the omission of the 2. radical, cf. Rh. remarks on the 
form (cp- cit., p. 185). Der. translates the 

word '' impetnm fecit ”, Conti-Rossini {Chr., p. 101) 
^^rediit ” — in either case it is clear that it is a verb 
of motion. As it is by no means necessary that the two 
murderers should have been of the tribe SM^I, and not 
rather raiders of another tribe, the sense '"return” is not 
inappropriate. lhN)V?1 cf. Eth. and hCR"h 

both with the sense " opem ferre, auxiliare ICDfin)?! * 

a plural of the form tlJ (cf. |<I>)nfih Gl. 1671, 5, 

from DOK) to inn) (Ar. j), which is found in com- 

bination in proper names, e.g. lo^Afin) '' servant of SM5 ”, 

Clff., 660, 1. It would seem that the had temporary 

use of slaves who were public property, on payment of a 
deposit on the value ; if any of them came to any harm while 
with him, he was responsible, and liable to forfeit the deposit, 
or else pay such compensation as should be judged fair by the 

priests of TEST and ZBIN. IX^N : cf. Ar. 
"deposit”. 

by ten harvests I take to be meant 
the produce of them. That the meaning is " harvests ” rather 
than " years ” is, I think, supported by the mention of 
"spring and autumn” in the next sentence, for the South 
Arabian incense crop was gathered twice a year at these 
two seasons. 

(9a) " And as for any consequences and disputes, let them 
be set right by the (governor) of ^HDQHN on behalf of 
RHBT, and he is to take care that payment is made, in 
accordance with this decree, on the day of TRoT in autumn 
and spring.” 
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Ifl'I'O : Ar. : Ar. “ hatred, 

rancour : tlie two words form a hendiadis, equivalent to 
any subsequent disputes ; see above, line 8. ’ 

cf. above inn?v?H ; for a place-name apparently beginning 
witb a numeral, cf. CIE, 975, 2 

( 96 ) “ And the valleys and produce due on the tenth of 
:Jgbi are arranged on the principle that TjLB has set aside 
as sacred his portion but conceded a third as the portion of 
the princes and council and qsd of the tribe SM?I, who 
magnify and praise the decree which T;»LB lord of TR?T 
has given out in this mountain.” 

no^N'ti)?m)inii>,xi)4'vih)4'^ihMn4'n i (§ i) 
4'V!hni?VnihMnMAhhn!o?l1hlH(^1NH'3{V 


nHhni^>iMim?,xD^4'iHi^i®in)^i?Noivi 2 (§16,2) 

ii>ini^xn4')ini?<XDi¥Mi^i®i®voHnni4' 

)Amii)A®m?ni®ixo)xi?^®?i^?®'i^iM 

4?ni®lXo)XN®?IX^IlI?i®in¥)l?N‘>I (leer) 3 (§ 2 c) 

4'nie)iiih)Ai)iVN®?inihxixA®v®i 

ini?iXixA®^n4^nh)Anio^Ai®H)ii?®i® 


ni)MXo)xiionini?.xi?wiiH(^i®N^®? 4 (§ 3) 
^®M?S^MNt=iMh^®lh))n®IX4'HH®ll1 
?t=loN 4 J?A^|oX)MI>iX?^W]^D^®l^o)HD 
?H^®l)lVhH 3 ^l‘>X)? 1 I 
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14111 ?M®I niftXH 004 l?1on I ® h®K?1l hX 
?g)nini?iXi>i^iox?iinifhXiion^i>in 
i4ini?.Xl)l‘FIMi11®l® 

HA4'hXAiih)A^i'inn3^hmni>i?®)?iD?. 6 (§ 4) 
?)®N€‘f^Hlh01MinilHXI)l4'®N1A'ini 
nMoXMHi^)3^?,m?te®vi4nimh^®iw 
VI?o:^r4lh^i1?i®l®^)4'l1l4 
ixmiiinMi4ninioDiiH(Dinif>iXiNifti4n‘«} 7 (§4c) 
^?i?!Hoim?.xit>ir4<i>i)^xii))^,HionAi^®?n 
'i®h^x?iix^)4'ni)A¥®ih^xhi?>io®ix 

h^iNW4J|4n®mhD^ninihxFb^fM « (§ 5 ) 
❖)''jn?H?isH*'iM^H®nn?v?H®io)Mni 
l^?l^)MH4'hniXi4^MmmioX)^h®f1®l 
• ?1IHi11®IXo)X 

H^Xh§i1H?MI<J)V?niX1Mh®DX?om^1oX 9 (§ 5&, (5«) 

4JKNV?,inn?v?im?.xi^^iMiii®i^)H'(iN) 

V^^1hlX,%^innffl1N4'?.NA)?®l44''iM^®l^ 

1 iiihn^xn v)im hxi ) 1 hki ® 1 ni hx® 10 (§ 66 , ?) 

i11®MAA'ilV4)l4'®IXOXM?l?nhX 
®inN^®i x^)4' iw®i ^mh\ )$oiXMiiM 
xmmh^mhm 

IXM1lX®X?i®IX)HJ^®h^^H^®llfl4'^M® n 
®l4X^4'^®|o)0 1 )^®IX^?>® iX®X?il?Ho 
iWXMl 1 ❖ 4* 1 1 1 ^ ❖ ® I >l N H ^ ® I h ) A 


?H^n4'®h?ni 
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12 (§ 8, 9a) 

ix<i)^)?ii)WiXo>ihXrh^®i?®^Ai®nn) 

^^MA®inMH^)4ix)^oi‘i?nr?®iXo)x 

mmmm 

h) ‘p^hMn4'nmto®vni^?f ®ixnH*)iihHJ 13 (§ 9a, &) 

i) m®i))t^?i®i?i?H®i^)Mnxo)XN?i 

^®i®v)®](!hinifhXi)iT'i'ioi?mhHi)M 

®l®NNiVI?o^Ahn‘>$INA^®IN®]^^®l1®<}fH 14 
XI®^V^?^l®^V1l)¥Vl)H'^IXXoV 
ih)5i'iHi?Noixox[h‘>n]inih 15 

Appendix I 


Additional Note on lMi^1 

It is perhaps advisable to say more about my rendering of 
m as ''that”. ■ Rhod. himself mentiom {Katabanische 
Texie, i, 140) the " deictic ” fi, " mit dem Infinitive statt 
eines Inhaltssatxes verwendet,” in GIH. 88, 5, and " erweitert 
als .. . vor einem Inhaltssatxe ” in CIII, 333, 13. M'l 
and M also appear to me to be developed forms of the same 
fi, having a similar meaning, and corresponding in function 

C t P 

to the Ar. jl and jl ; whereas Rhod. says, loc. cit., 
par. (c) : " Hfi1 bildet die Praposition 'betreffh”^ I 

1 His further assertion there that M means “ betreff ’’ is contradicted 
by his own translation of Gl. IOOOa, 2, • • ■ i®vx)‘f 

N¥)ni«ihHX mit einer Dammauor versah seinen Leitungskanal . . . 
dass er nicht ungehemmt ausfliesse *’ {AUsab, Texte^ i ) ; GL 1379, 4'«5> 

HhAHhlMd - • ■ l?)®Vlhf^ “ und so haben verkundet . . . dass 
nicht Ansprueh erhoben werde (Dinglmhe Mechte, 167-8) ; GL 1000a, 16, 

D®4*?lH<^K?V^iMnX<’. “ dem SMHJFS die Verpflichtung aufor- 
legte, dasa er ansiedle . . With these translations I concur, rather than 
with the statement in JCaL Tex* > 
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cannot agree ^^ dass nur ^ betreff^ Mnsicbtlich eine glatte 
Konstrnction und einen guten Sinn geben’’ {Altsah, Texte, 
ib 208). The passages there cited I should render as follows : — 

CIH, 562 = GL 529: '"1 Thus decrees and ordained 
LB. . . . and his subjects Saba and Faisan 2 corporately, in 
the rescripts and ordinance wherewith they decree . . . 3 for 
their kabir and citizens and metics : that Saba and Faisan 
shall not have called in question 4 (their title) to take water 
from every watering-place with the sacrifice of a young lamb ; 
and that . . . 5 . . . and in the temples of the gods ; and the 
patrons of all tribes shall not have called in question, 6 in the 
matter of meal-cakes and grape-cakes, (their right) to that 
which is left over (?) ; but as for dried figs, let there be, etc.^^ 

Gl. 1571 ; ''1 Thus decreed and ordained K.y. son, etc. 
... for J. kabir of Sirwah, 2 son of D., and the m^ud of Sirw^ah 
and the tribe Sirwah and their children and slaves ; that the 
royal soldiers among those whom, etc. . . . shall not have 
called in question (their right) 3 to assess and partition and 
commandeer from them (i.e. Sirwah) greenstuff ^ and (cattle- 
fodder ?) and meal ; but all agreements (or, demands ?) 
and assessments and commandeerings, etc. ... 4 are to be 
agreed on by tribe and person, etc. . . . and that there shall be 
binding and obligatory upon the msud of Sirwah and the tribe 
Sirwah and their children and slaves every assessment and 
partition and 5 agreement (or, demand?) and command, 
and (all) commandeerings and gazaf-purchases with them (the 
tribe Sirwah) which they put upon the msud of Sirwah, etc. 

. . . ; and as the kings of Saba and Saba 6 commanded for 
the tribe Sirwah, (so also) they have commanded for them 
(selves ?).” 

1 That lO® = and not OJC^; seems to have been proved by 
Mordtmann and Mittwoeh, HimjariscKe Insclirr., note to No. 13, 1. 1. They 
also rightly remark that this demands a new tr. of |X®N- ^ venture to 

draw attention to what is said in the Lisdn, s.v. 
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CIH. 601 = Gl. 904 : “ 1 Thus decreed, etc. . . . the king 
of Saba, etc. ... 4 that there should be 5 binding and 
obligatory upon his clients, etc. ... 7 every demand, etc. 
. . . 9 which Saba and their tribes make upon them. Against 
all controversy let it 10 be published in the month d^bhi, etc.” 
In the first two passages I take the construction to 

o ^ 

correspond to Ar. 1 j! V jl ; in the third and fourth to 




b i; 


(the B.ot bein§ 


expressed in the South Arabian idiom). 

Although he has confined himself to the above-mentioned 
inscriptions in arguing for his rendering '' betreff”, Rhod. 
might well have added CIE, 570, 6, where I agree that it 
cannot introduce an Inhaltssatz — ^as I believe it does usually — 
for no verb of saying or commanding is found. In that passage 
the Corpus tr. ita ut ” seems to me to fit the context pretty 
well (cf. Dillmann, s.v. C., i, 2, “ conj. consecutiva, 
cScrre, ut, ita ut but I do not, as the ClIL edd. do, suppose 
that it subordinates its clause to what precedes. The <D in 
front of the I take to mark the beginning of a fresh 
sentence, the main verb on which the clause depends being 
in the next line ; the i then before the lh®i^ stands 
there to mark the start of the main clause, serving, in fact, 
almost as a correlative to Mfii- My translation of that 
passage is : — 

'' And so that along the length (also, i.e. besides the breadth- 
wise delimitation which has already been mentioned) of the 
palmgrove NQBN there may be established the delimitation 
between the two palmgroves NQBN and NUJN, towards 
N?^IJN the boundaries shall be, etc. ...” 


Appendix II 

On the Etymological Relationship of ^ 

Rhod. says (AUsab, T., ii, 224) : ** iibrigens sind es niir 
verhaltnismassig wenige Wurzeln die ihren urspriinglichen 
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D Laiit nacli verschoben und in der Schrift mit wider- 
gegeben liabeii.” He has at the top of the page quoted four 

examples of this alleged correspondence of ^ to ty and 

To me three of these seem dubious, and I feel that we must 
be very wary of admitting this equation at all in dealing 
with new words. 

The following are his examples : (7/iT. 308, 6. The 

comparison of this with ^ ^ ein Holzgeriist oder Gestalt 

ftir einen Brunnen errichten is, in the light of present 
knowledge, out of the question. It was suggested by the idea 
that before meant Brunnenstangen This word is 

now, however, given quite a different meaning, either 
berieselte Platze (Eh. himself in Studien, iii, 8, and also 
RES, 3556, 5) or 'md-Baume ” (Mordt. Mittw., Sab, Inschr,, 
2, 2). With the disappearance of the wellpoles from the scene 
the well-house must go too. I suggest instead the equation 

with ^ ^ (Taj. : ^ ^*5^ • . » c3 ^ ^ 

Gl. 418-19, 3, and 1000a, 14. In comparison with 
this he notes both Job, iii, 23, and xxxviii, 8, and niDty 
Job, i, 10 ; Hos. ii, 8. In such a case it seems to me 
safest to assume that we have here parallel but distinct 
original Semitic roots, one represented by and 

the other by and 

IO(Mo cm. 320, 2 , and 544, 10; SE. 92, 4. The 
first of these passages is so fragmentary that it would by 
itself have been very little use, but its content is plainly very 
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si'mi'laT to that of the second. Putting the last two together, 
M. Hofner (WZKM. xl, 21-2) arrives at the translation 

“ Putterwiese ”, comparing and But if this 

is correct, we read in CIH. 644 that the authors pray 
for “ fine crops and fruits in . . . their camel-pastures ”, and 
in SE. 92 that the authors “furnished their well with water 
from their pastures Neither of these seems to me to read 
entirely naturally. Since CIH. 603, 5, Bi/cJc., 3, 5, 

is admitted to be equivalent to in the sense of “ hire ”, 

I prefer to relate the other examples also to the same root. 
In CIH. 644 I propose to give it the sense mentioned in the 

Taj. ^^5 

j! j!l Jli j 4^} (S^ and co- 

ordinate it not with mmh but with I^NAD^gcDii^Oh, 
SO that it is governed with them by As for SE, 92, 

I do not see why IX fl^® there should not mean ''res 
conducta so that the import of the sentence would be that 
the authors arranged for a supply of water to the cistern 
from a spring which they hired instead of buying. 

There remains GL 1571, 1 ; CIH. 733 ; here the 

translation Steuereinnehmer ’’ 1\, i, 104) seems 

convincing, and a comparison with jLIA>- inevitable. 



The Chola Invasion of Bengal 

By S. KRiSHNASWAMI AIYAISTGAR 

TTNDER this heading Mr. A. C. Banerji discusses in pages 
^ 655-666 of the JEAS. for 1935 the northern invasion 

of Eajendra, the Gangaikonda-Chola. on ■which subject I 
made a contribution long ago to the late Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
Coi-nmemoration Volumes, which article appeared in a slightly 
revised form in the Journal of Indian History, volume ii, 
pp. 317-369, more than a decade since. There are some 
points in the discussion which seem to admit of a few remarks 
in criticism — ^perhaps even correction — spending publication 
of a t}^ical historical document of the great Chola, and 
attaining to a correct version of the details of the invasion. 

The Tiruvalangadu Plates 
The first point calling for attention is that Mr. Banerji 
condemns the Tiruvalangadu record as unworthy of credence 
as an historical document. The Tiruvalangadu plates, so-called, 
are a curiosity of Indian epigraphy in various particulars, 
but not in the matter that they are written partly in Sanslmt 
and partly in Tamil, nor in the character of being an historical 
document. Ahnost every copper plate charter, and many 
grants even of stone — grants inscribed upon stone— are 
bilingual in the sense that the prasasti part is in Sanskrit and 
the grant part is generally in the vernacular according to the 
locality. The Tiruvalangadu plates are no exception. The 
Tamil part of this document is complete in itself, as it was 
intended to be a complete inscription conveying the grant, and 
is datable in the sixth year of the reign of Eajendra. The 
Sanskrit seems to have been added later, later than the 

twentieth year of his reign, sometime about the 24th or 25th 
year of Eajendra-Chola. What precisely led to this addition 
we do not know. Probably it was nothing more than the vanity 
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of PamUt^ Chola to preface an important docimieiit like 
that with a detailed and well-composed in Sanskrit, 

Being d, pmsasti in verse," its narration may, to some , slight 
extent, differ from an acknowledgedly historical narration of 
the various incidents constituting the invasion. The writer 
of a frasasti need not conform strictly to an historical r(‘(‘ital 
so long as he mentions the main incidents redoimding to the 
glory of the person chosen for his praise. Taking the writer 
therefore as a mere prasastikdra^ we need not expect more from 
the document than what a prasasti could contain . The 
variations could be accounted for satisfactorily on this basis, 
and the document need not be condemned for not having 
done satisfactorily what it was not its purpose to do. 

Identification of Places Mentioned 
Coming to the next point, the place-names mentioned, they 
are admittedly the same in all the documents, at least in the 
Tamil inscriptions. There is a certain amount of iiniformity 
in the recital of these names. In regard to their identification, 
we have not yet arrived at a satisfactory location of all the 
places concerned ; but a certain nmnber have been identified 
sufficiently to give us the direction of march and indicate the 
probable course of the route taken by the army of invasion. 
The actual course is governed by the fact that the anny 
entered Kosala from Orissa proper, and set forward on the 
further march. There has so far been no disagreement that the 
invasion was led by a general of Rajendra-Chola, and Eajendra 
met the general in Rajahmundri, and then marched up, with 
reinforcements, against the ruler of Orissa. We shall return 
to this point later. It is rather difficult to understand wfiat 
exactly Mr. Banerji’s objection to our position is in regard to 
Daiicjabhukti. His discussion of the topic on pages 058 -(>(>1 
seems to result in the identification of Dandabhukti with 
Bihar, as MM. Haraprasad Sastri identified it long ago, and 
the facts that he adduces in the discussion seem only to coiifirni 
the identification. The discussion as to wliy the place had been 
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called Dandabliukti is something very different; Speaking 
of Daiadabliiikti, it could not be the Bibar town, but it must 
be sometbing of a geographical district or division, and that is 
all the point of the discussion as to what particular portion of 
the country it stood for. The suggestion offered has reference 
to that, and Mr. Banerji has so far said nothing to invalidate 
the possibility. The point we wished to make out was that it 
was not the coast. 

The Location op the two Rabhas 
The next point of objection is as to the part of Bengal which 
went by the name Radha referred to in Tamil documents as 
Laiidam. Undoubtedly there was a Dttamlauda and a 
DaksMnalauda, the latter of which was somewhere about the 
region of Midnapur-Burdwan. Mr. Banerji claims that 
Uttaralauda lay on both sides of the Ganges, extending north- 
wards to include Murshidabad and the districts round about. 
It may be so. We stated nothing about it, except to suggest 
that that region must be adjacent to Dakshinalauda. That 
stands. Mr. Banerji’s objection to our allotting the credit of 
this discovery to Mr. Banerji is because the late Mr. R. D, 
Banerji took a position and accepted the identification as"^ 
being correct. In regard to the credit being actually due to 
other gentlemen, we have had no wish to make any unfair 
allotment of credit, which was really Mr. R. D. Bancrji’s 
business. No reference was made at all to the Bengali 
authorities for the simple reason that we had no information 
concerning them at the time. The importance of this, 
however, is only in reference to whether Rajendra's invasion 
crossed the Ganges, or no. We took it that the army did not 
cross the Ganges anywhere, on the ground that the 
Tiruvalangadu plates do mention the crossing of the rivers, 
apparently the Krishna and the Godavari, by making use of 
the elephants as a bridge, while they do not make any mention 
of the crossing of perhaps an equally big, if not a bigger, river, 
the Ganges, at any place in its lower course. Mr. Banerji 
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SO far offers notlimg by way of evidence that the Chola army 
did cross the; Ganges, unless we take it that Vanga^a-dem 
of the Chola records refers to the Vanga division of Bengal, 
East Bengal, and not to the whole of the country of Bengal 
We fear there is not much support for this in the Tamil 
documents, which mention this particular part as Vangala- 
desa, the country of Vangala (Tamil), or Bengal, and the 
geographical feature is that it was liable to the unceasing 
drizzle of the monsoons. The expression as it occurs in the 
Tamil records seems merely to refer to the conquest of Bengal 
as a whole, which need not necessarily mean every corner of it. 

The Reference to MAHiPALA 
The really most important point is the question of Mainpala , 
the Mahipala that was overthrown by Rajendra-Chola’s 
army, and the place where it actually defeated the army of 
Otta-Mah%])dla, The first point callmg for attention in regard 
to this matter is that Mr. Banerji seems to have missed 
altogether what we have been at considerable pains to make 
out, namely, that the term Mahipala under reference stands 
merely as a synonym for King, and not for a person by name 
Mahipala. Unfortunately for us, about that period there was 
in Bengal a ruler who went by the name Mahipala, But, 
luckily for us, the Tamil expression, as it occurs, is ^^Otia- 
Maylfdlanai'\ This would ordinarily mean the Odda King 
and nothing more. If anyone wishes to make more out of the 
term Mahipala, as a proper name, the burden is on Mm to 
prove that Mahipala in that context is a proper name. To 
,'the reader of Tamil there is no suggestion of a proper name at 
all, unless it is proved satisfactorily that it is a proper name. 
Granting that it is so proved, which, on the face of it, seems 
impossible, it would still be necessary that Maliipala should 
be an Odda, that is, belonging to the Orissa country, OMa, 
or Odmvishaya. At the worst it can only mean an Odra king, 
or viceroy, or governor, or something analogous, and could 
not be brought, by any feat of jugglery, to mean the Pala 
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king of the name Mahipala I, king of Pundra, North Bengal, 
To put this beyond dispute, what is required is the recovery 
of the correct reading of the document. The Tirumalai 
inscription published by the late Eai Bahadur V. Venkayya 
in the South Indian Inscriptions is unfortunately corrupt in the 
part under reference, and the Tamil is quite unintelligible in the 
reading presented. It is this corrupt reading that led to the 
Rai Bahadur’s and the late Dr. Hultzsch’s attempting to make 
something out of it, and to the various suggestions and 
guesses — ^nothing more— as to what it was. The first point to 
make sure, in a matter like this, is the text. It is a Tamil 
document, and what is written must be Tamil ; and if there 
are errors in the writing or even in the composing, we may go 
the length of suggesting corrections to make the Tamil really 
intelligible. To do anything more would be supererogation. 
We have now, what the late Mr. Venkayya and others had not, 
a number of complete documents of Rajendra-Chola in Tamil, 
by a comparison of which we can come to an understanding of 
the real text of the inscriptions in regard to this particular 
point. The Tamil records state categorically on emerging 
from Kosala, the general defeated Dharmapala and captured 
Dandabhukti ; attacked Ranastira and took Dakkana- 
Laudam ; forced Govinda Chandra to get down from his 
elephant and flee, and took the country of Vangala of unceasing 
monsoon drizzle. Then he reached the Sangamam and there 
frightened out of the field Otta~Mahipala The Tiruvalangadu 
plates state (in iZote 114) that the Odra King Indra-ratha 
was defeated. In the course of the battle the handle of the 
state umbrella and the pearl in the head of the elephant 
carrying it were cut off (apparently at one stroke), bringing 
eternal disgrace on the dynasty of the moon (115). The next 
sM’a has it that, after capturing all the wealth of Ranasura, 
the Chola general entered Dharmapala’s territory ; and having 
conquered that he came to the holy River Ganges {sura- 
sravamtlmaga^nat (116) ). Then he made the rulers of the 
Ganges-bank (tadiya-tatabhumindgakaik) carry the holy water 
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of the Ganges for the benefit of his master Madhurantaka 
(117). It will be seen from this that the Tiruvalangadu plates 
refer first to the attack on Ranasura of Dakshina Radha, 
and then to that on Dharmapala. The Tamil records, on the 
contrary, make Dharmapala come first. This seems, on the 
face of it, irreconcilable ; but it need not be so regarded, as 
it is not at all likely that each one of these kings or their 
armies and generals sat quiet till the other was attacked 
and disposed of until the turn of each came. If they were 
neighbouring potentates they would have made a joint effort, 
and the attack by the invading forces might have been against 
the one or the other, or more Mkely both, and who was really 
defeated first is perhaps what is stated in the one case, while 
the attack is perhaps what is referred to in the other. Such 
a discrepancy is possible where the Sanskrit document lays 
itself out to describe these invasions in the style of a digmjaya 
{SI. 89), where such minute details are not of particular 
importance. 

Coming to the most important point in the inscription for 
this particular discussion, we have to consider who the Mahipala 
under reference was. Unfortunately for us this word, in 
Sanskrit as well as in the vernacular languages borrowing the 
word, has two well-recognized meanings, (1) the general sense 
of the protector of the earth (Mahi), that is king, in a general 
sense. (2) It is also a proper name, Mahipala, though with the 
same meaning, and we know of at least two famous kings of 
this name : Mahipala of the Gurjara dynasty, and Mahipala 
of the Pala dynasty. The discussion in respect of Rajendra’s 
campaigns is whether Rajendra fought against Mahipala, 
the ruler of Pupdra or North Bengal, or, as Mr. A. C. Banerji 
would have us believe, Mahipala of, it may be, a restricted 
Vanga, that is East Bengal. In regard to this point it is open 
to doubt whether Rajendra’s general ever went so far as East 
Bengal, and it is in that connection that the question arises 
whether he crossed the Ganges. The expression in reference 
to Bengal relates not to a Vafiga in the Tamil inscriptions. 


but to what the inscriptions called Vangala-desa, with the 
general climatic feature noted of being exposed to unceasing 
monsoon drizzle, a feature which cannot be considered to be 
exclusively characteristic of Eastern Bengal, although Eastern 
Bengal does certainly share this feature prominently. In the 
whole of this document Eajendra’s object does not appear 
to be the permanent conquest of any of these places or of an 
annexation, so that the mention of various divisions of 
territory, kingdoms, and the kings who are defeated, need not 
be interpreted as meaning, or even as involving as a remote 
consequence, the thorough subjugation of any one of these 
countries. The records are intended to convey no more than 
that Eajendra’s invasion had to meet these enemies in some 
part of their territory and defeat them. Anything further 
than that can hardly be regarded as intended by the 
inscriptions, ^loha 116 of the Tiruvalangadu plates referred 
to above puts this beyond question. 

We have next to consider the question of the Mahipala. 
If the Mahipala were referred to as such without a further 
tell-tale attribute, we should naturaUy be inclined to interpret 
it as meaning the ruler of the locality, that is, Mahipala, the 
Bala king of Bengal. Then we shall have to consider what 
exactly his territory was, whether it meant the whole of Bengal 
or whether it had any reference to East Bengal. We are 
spared all the trouble and doubt that that would have involved 
by the use of the attribute, Tamil Otta (Sanskrit, Odra or 
Odda), and what precedes these two terms is just the locality 
where this Mahipala was actually defeated. It is there that 
the expression has become corrupt owing to the clerical stalf 
misunderstanding the tenor of the expression, or because of 
the peculiar manner of the handwriting which may have 
admitted of a variety of readings, or even through simple 
ignorance on the part of the coppersmith who cut the 
inscription on the plates. The whole expression written in 
corrupt and unintelligible Tamil consists of three Tamil words, 
Todu-kadal-sangama or sanga (the word might still stand in 
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both, forms). The total expression therefore would be Todu- 
Kadal-sangama-Otta MaMpdlanai, the Mahipala of the Ociras 
at the junction where the (Ganges) touches the sea. The first 
three words therefore merely marked the location where the 
Chola army inflicted a defeat upon this Otta Mahipala. With 
the word Otta defining it, the question arises whether we should 
interpret the word Mahipala as merely a king or as the proper 
name of the individual Mahipala. Surely he is not the Mahipala 
of Northern Bengal (.Pundra). Mahipala of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal is not likely to he described as Odtja Mahipala. 
There is, besides, the fact that that Mahipala of the Pala 
dynasty did not hold any territory on this side of the Ganges 
at the time when this invasion took place, before the thirteenth 
year of Eajendra-Chola, which would be equal to a.b. 1024. 
We do not so far know from other sources the name Mahipala 
as a ruler of any of the Kalihga dynasties known to history. 
The Gurjara Mahipala is far too early in point of date (com- 
mencement of the tenth century) to figure here. Hence we are 
driven to the alternative, the only alternative available, of 
interpreting the Mahipala here as merely king, and Ochja 
Mahipala as being the Odra king against hvhom, and against 
whom alone, Bajendra'^s invasion was directed. He had to be 
defeated in several places and several times before he could 
be got to acknowledge allegiance to the Chola ruler. The 
invasion of Kalihga began perhaps as the result of tlie alliance 
that Eajaraja, the father of Eajendra, brought about between 
the Chola dynasty of the south and the eastern Chalukyas of 
Eajahmundri. More than one Kalihga invasion is mentioned 
in the reign of Eajaraja himself, and Eajendra's invasion 
therefore is nothing more than a continuation of these Kalihga 
invasions, or, at any rate, an invasion undertaken in pursuance 
of the Kalihga policy of his father. Nothing short of a complete 
defeat of the Kalihgas would have satisfied tlie recpiireiuentH of 
Chola foreign policy for the security of the northern frontier of 
the Chalukyas, their subordinate allies, and near relatives by 
family alliances. Hence the whole purpose of this northern 
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invasion by Rajendra tbe Gangaikonda-Oliola Had no further 
object than that of the subjugation of the entire territory of 
the Kalihgas, which, at the time, probably extended rather far 
into the province of Bengal and right down to the very mouths 
of the Ganges in the delta part of Bengal. In the description o*f 
these campaigns we have really to bear in mind that the Ghola 
records present an official prasasti called in Tamil MeyMdrti, 
literally a true laud, as a prefatory part of the various grants 
that are made. During the period immediately following com- 
position, and before people can be expected to be rather familiar 
with it, the whole prasasti is set down in extenso. When 
sufficient familiarity with this document can be presumed it is 
merely alluded to by the recital of a few lines here and there 
of the prasasti which people concerned, and even posterity to 
some extent, could understand, since this particular part of the 
document is of no legal importance to the document itself. 
Hence, among the Tamil documents — ^we have about two dozen 
of them — a number recite portions only indicating the main 
incidents. Few recite the document as a whole. For a correct 
and complete reproduction of this prasasti we have to come to 
a date, the nearest in point of time to the date of the campaign. 
The Tirumalai inscription which the late Mr. Venkayya 
edited as a document of the twelfth year of Rajendra, goes 
only to the end of the Bengal campaign and omits any reference 
to the overseas campaign ; whereas documents of his 
thirteenth year mention the Bengal campaign and carry 
forward the narration so as to detail all the overseas campaigns 
of Rajendra. The document of the thirteenth year of Rajendra 
{Epi. Karnataka, vol. ix, Channapatna 24, which is a record 
in the Kailasesvara temple at Malur in the Channapatna 
Taluk) carries the recital to the end. That seems to be the 
earliest reproduction we have of this record. The two preceding 
records in the same locality are of the twenty-third year 
and naturally give the whole of this introduction. But this 
document of the thirteenth year has the expression correctly 
set down : Todu-kadal-sanga-motta-mahlpdlanaL Broken up 
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into separate words, this would be Totju, Kadal, Sangam, Otta, 
etc. Bach one of these words appears in various corrupt forms 
in several records which purport to be copies of the same official 
document. To a reader familiar with Tamil, these would be 
merely corruptions due to clerical error either in aiisrcading the 
original, which must have been in handwriting, or jnis- 
writing, so that the posterity that reads only misreads it. 
In any case a comparison of about fifteen to twenty of these 
readings leaves no doubt that the correct statement is in the 
document of the thirteenth year under reference. It becomes 
clear therefore from this discussion that the Mahipala under 
reference in these documents is not the Pala king. The word 
Otta before the word defines the person as the king of Orissa 
and nobody else, Mahipala being a common noun, meaning 
a king or ruler, not a proper name ; and the troops after 
defeating various rulers of that portion of Bengal came down 
to the junction of the Ganges with the sea, and returned from 
there, not to the Chola capital, but to Eajahmimdri, where 
Kajendra himself waited with reinforcements. The final 
objective of the campaign was the crushing defeat of the king 
of Kalidga by Eajendra himself, marching at the head of 
his army. This would unmistakably indicate that the objective 
of the campaign did not extend beyond the sphere of political 
influence of the Kalihga king. As against this has to be noted 
what the Tiruvalangadu plates state about Mahlpilla. In 
recounting the incidents of this invasion the poet cannot resist 
interpolating a sloka (No. 118) in imitation of K{llidasa’.s 
EaghuvaiMa and the famous Nayakirti inscription of 
Pulike&n (the Aihole Inscription) in regard to Rajcndra’s 
bath in the Godavari. Sloka 119 mentions the victory o\'er 
Mahipala, the name being mentioned without any attribute, 
and the capture of all his wealth and his fame, and the general's 
return carrying the waters of the Ganges to his master. This 
sloka as it stands may well be interpreted as referring to 
king Mahipala, not merely to a king. In the light of the other 
historical documents of the reign, ranging over a period of 
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almost twenty years, it would be disregarding the ordinary 
canons of criticism to interpret the sloha text independently 
and equate Mahipala with the Mahipala of the Pala dynasty. 
This would be the more absurd, as this very Sanslmt document 
says in the previous sldkas that the attack was against the 
rulers of tlae territory on the hank of the Ganges, which could 
only mean the hither bank, and the fact that the next sloha 
states that he arrived at the Ganges, without stating that he 
made an effort to cross it, makes it almost certain that the 
attack was on a Mahipala on this side of the river. Taken 
along with the precise statement of the Tamil records that it 
vras Otta Mahipala, there is no doubt left that, even if it should 
be the proper name Mahipala, it has reference to an Odra or 
Orissan ruler Mahipala, and not to the Mahipala of Bengal. 
It is just possible, as the sloha 120 states, that Rajendra 
in the final attack on the Orissa king had with him a younger 
brother fighting with their joint resources, and that this 
younger brother had the name Mahipala, and was the governor 
under his brother of the frontier regions of Orissa up to the 
mouths of the Ganges. In any case, we have no warrant for 
suspecting the Pala Mahipala in the context. 

Uttaka Lada 

Coming next to the reference to XJttara Lada, TJttara Lada 
comes to be mentioned after the defeat inflicted upon the 
Otta Mahipala, where the Ganges reaches the sea. Nalaman- 
gala 7 (A), another Tamil document of the twenty-seventh 
year of Rajendra-Chola, states clearly that after this battle, 
in which Mahipala was defeated completely, and his elephants 
and the ladies that accompanied him were taken possession 
of as spoils of war, he is said to have attacked and taken 
TJttara Lada close to the sea yielding pearls ’’ ; and the 
general is said even to have taken possession of Gangd herself. 
Then begins the statement that the fleet was sent across the 
sea to the conquest of the overseas possessions. There is 
again nothing here to indicate that TJttara Lada was on the 
other side of the Ganges and that the Chola army crossed 
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the Ganges to attack Uttara Lada, nor does Mr. Banerji\s 
statement call for it. Uttara Lada may have included parts 
on the other side of the Ganges ; but this invasion need not 
have gone across the river for the purpose that it had set 
before itself as the objective of the invasion. As the state- 
ment appears ill these records, the implication is nothing 
more than that the governor or ruler of Uttara Lada came 
to the assistance of the Otta MaJilpdla and was defeated and 
turned back. What is said about the Ganga is perhaps no 
more than that he was able to take the water of the Ganges 
from the particularly holy place where it reaches the sea, 
unobstructed, and carried it, as his own tribute, to his master. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Baiierji has thoroughly misunderstood our position in 
respect of Mahipala. The latter never can be equated for a moi nent 
with the Pala king of Bengal. The Tiruvalangaclu plates need 
not be rejected as historically a worthless document. Coming 
late as a joraiasti the text merely indicates the main incidents 
of the campaign, like some of the Tamil documents themselves, 
while it may omit details and may not pretend to be either 
geographically or chronologically a correct narration, still 
it may be a correct document in regard to the recital of the 
main achievements of the king. It is in that sense that we 
quoted it as authority for the fact that probably Rajenflra’s 
army never crossed the Ganges anywhere, as such a fcat 
as the crossing of the mighty river by the southern army would 
have been mentioned in the Tiruvalangadu plates as a striking 
achievement, as they actually do mention the crossing of the 
other Southern Indian coast rivers, as a feat worth mentioning. 
There seems to be really no contradiction between the Tamil 
documents and the Tiruvalangadu plates, so far as the main 
incidents mentioned are concerned. Hence tlie Sanski'it 
pramsii in the Tiruvillangadu plates has its value when it 
is properly interpreted and used to the extent to which it can 
legitimately be used. 


Suoieriaii Philological Notes 


By S. LANGBON 


ZaGSAL, ZAGMIN = ZAMEN 

y ^ ANDSBERGER; ZA , , 42, 147 and 155, deduced tlie reading 
zamin for i.e. zag-mim > zamin, loan-word 

sammu, from the gloss [za]-me-in on ''instru- 

ment of praise ’’ == smmnu. But the reading zagsal > zasal 
is proved by the dialectic sa-za-al in Genouillac, Textes 
Ctmeiformes, xvi, pi. 144, AO,, 7687, 28; a ur-a aha $a-zu-al 
ga-na-ah-du " How long, 0 city, to the tambourine and lyre ? 
I will say Cf. d-ld zag-sal-zu = ina ale ta[nittaAca], K. 3228, 
Rev. 8, OECT,, vi, pi. 16. zag-sal ha-an-du, Zimmern, Kult- 
lieder, 207, i, 9. For a ur-a, dialectic for a uru, see my 
Babylonian Liturgies, 189, 12, a uru-mu im-me "How long, 
0 my city, she cries a uru, PBS,, x, 4, pi. 94, 52. a e-mu 
im-me = ahulap hiti-mi igabbi, SBH,, 93, 1. For du = kabu, 
cf. be-dug (= ikbi) with var. be-du, RA., 9, 115, 31 = 10, 100, 
10 ; ga-an-na-ah-du, JRAS,, 1932, 929, iii, 1 = ga-na-ab-dug, 
946, 28. 

Line 29 of AO., 7687 reads : a e-ni^ a uru-za ga-na-ab-du 
" Alas his temple, alas thy city, will I say Of. a e = ^ui 
bUi, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 52, 1 ; a e a e, Scheil, 
RA,, 17, 50, 14. 

Line 31, na-mu-su-ub-e i-ni-ra ga-na-ab-du (= la tananda- 
anni ina tdnihi agabbi). See Babylonian Liturgies, 120, vi, 1. 


^ Witzel, Analecta Orientalia, 12, 347, transcribed a iir-a aha sa za-al 
fja-na-tab-tab gvr and rendered “ Mit einer Flut, des im gelasse Bewabrten 
Ort anfullend, will ich ihiii versehen das Versteck 
- Or e-zd “ thy temple 

® Witzel, ibid. “ Mit einer Flat, einer vollen, will ich deine Static 
mrsekmr 



SUMERIAN PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 


The usual sufiix for 1st sing, subject and object is en, in 
nam-mu-un-sub-bi-en I na-an-sub-bi-eUy SBP,, 210, 12““14 ; 
SBH., 79, Eev. 16 et passim. 

n 

The Velar Nasal ( n), Palatal ifi ( n ) 

■ In my Sumerian Grammar, § 38, 7, I designated the velar 
nasal, as in English sing, hang, wing, German lange, by ng, 
and the palatal nasal by n, as in French montagne, ignorer, 
English Unger. There are many systems of representing these 
sounds, the most simple being that of Endemann and Meiiiliof : 

= velar nasal, h == palatal nasal The international system 
of phonetics 'uses the letters with long left shaft for palatal 
nasal, and with long right shaft for velar nasal I find that 
few printers' possess, these, signs, and consequently the signs 
will be employed here. Sumerian, like most languages, 
represents, both sounds' by anga, unga, inga, enga, migi, ingi, 
angu. The problem is to assign these sounds to their proper 
organic positions. Which are palatal nasals 4 and' which velar 
nasals n ? Are, they fundamental and ' original , consonants ' of 
the language or have they been evolved from simple sonant 
consonants and n'i In other words, are they the results, of 
the nasalization of g and palatalization of n ? It is certain 
that velar nasal is an organic original sound in Sumerian, 
corresponding to the dental nasal and labial nasal m. 

{k) n > ifh. In Semitic languages before i, i, e, Brockelmanii, 
Yergleichende Grammatik, i, \2ffl. 

n > A (Palatal nasal) Palatalization of n after u 
ig) en-nU”U.n“ga-ni ' = mamrta4u, ii RauK, 9, B 2~4 ; en-nu- 
un-gd niu-im-da-ab-du, CT., 15, 27, 22. That the ehongc 
ennmia > enmina is not caused by a following nasal n, m, 
is proved by enmun-gd-hi, SBH., 27, 26 ; en-nii-un-gd-ta, 
ii Raw., 9, 19 ; enmu-un-gdbe-in-tu^, SBIL, 130, 14. The nasal 
here is invariably written un + gd, not un-ga, and is clearly 
the palatal nasal not fb, as Delitzsch, Smn. Gramm. 19, 
stated. 
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n > after a 

(6) gi-na-an = 5.4., 10, 82, iv, 6; gi-en-na = 

or., 11, 18, A 38 > gi-na^ Weissbach, Misch, Taf. 11, v, 12. 
Loan-word Or,, 12, 20, 38276, Obv. 13. 

(ginan-ga) = OT., 19, 13, B 11. Here anga is clearly 
palatal not velar nasal, and consequently may represent 
A after any vowel. 

After i 

(c) MnJcmga (kin-ldn-ga) = h’u, pronounce hihi'Aa, CT., 16, 
12, 44. n > ift. 

After u {= § a) 

(d) ligBimimgSb == asamsutmn, Bab., vii, pi. vii, coL ii, 5. 
But ri-^a-mun = asamsutu, CT., 24, 44, 147 ; 32, 121 ; 26, 
20 B 10. ga-mun, Gudea, Cyl. A, 27, 12 ; 27, 20. n is bere 
obviously the original sound and 7i a palatalized and later form. 

After ^ (== § a) 

(e) gunga = ndhu. §un-ga gu-mu-ra-ab-bi = nuh Uhbi-M, 
Meek, BA., vi, No. 21, Kev. 3 ; OECT., vi, 10, 26; 16, 5. 
But gVi-mx = ndhu, Y08., i, 53, 148; CT., 35, 4, 51. 
Pronounced gu'Aa. 

The problem is whether n > ng has here the sound 
'n ot n. n is obviously original and a process dental nasal 
n > velar nasal ng {n) is unlikely. The process seems to follow 
the analogy of com + jpanis (Latin) > comfa'hon (French), 
com^a^on (Enghsh), after i and a. After u the sound n > ng 
may be palatalized ng, the of Sievers, PhonetiJc, § 322. 

After i (= § c) 

(/) g^singa < guskin, gold. guSkin-ga-ge, guskin-ga, var. 
guskin, Poebel., BE., vi, p. 81, year-date c + 1 of Abi-esu. 
guskin-ga, AJSL., 39, 180, 12. guskin-ga-a, Ammizaduga, 
year-date 8. Note that nasalized g is here written with ga, 
not gd, against Landsberger’s theory. 

(B) g > n ox n, OT nasal g for velar g, or nasal spirant 
(palatalized n) for velar g. 
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g > n after i 

(a) IdngHsila === five-sixtlis. gi-gU’-stl-la^ \A1\^ 

10712, vi, 36. This example may not be correct, if kinguHila 
is for + gu{la) + sila '' great sixtieth of a sila 

i.,e. fifty-sixtieths. In that case the process is n > g. See 
kingiisila = fams rah. 

g > n 

(b) dingir god, from digir. Already in Sum, Gr,^ p. 39, 
n. 6, I stated that digir > dingi/r > dimmer is surely tlie 
original process, since the Accadian loan-word ^ dt-gt-r-u-u 
=^ilu, CT., 25, 18, 10. Here dingir > dimmer proves that the 
sound is 4 not n ; for the process n > mm is well known, 
Sievers, Phonetik, § 800. 

(c) ingar == igaru, wall, from e-gdr. 

(d) nanga, sign name of ELTEG, S. A. Smith, MisceL^ 25, 
3 + 6T., 11, 46, A 39 ; but na^ga, 01\, 12, 28, Obv. 32 ; wa- 
ag-ga^JRAS^, 1905, 830, 7. na-an-ga^ CT,, 12, 30, 93065, 13. 

(e) en ga-mu-un-ga, Zimmern, KidtUeder, 196, ii, 15 ; but 
en-ga-mu-ug-ga^ 1. 16. JRAS., 1932, 917. Verbal form from 
ug = m,dtu, to die. 

(/) na-an~ga4mn-da^ verbal form, OECT., i, 41, 11, where 
emphatic prefix naga < gana becomes nana or na4a. See 
na-ga-an-tum-da, 1. 3. 

(g) nangar% sign-name of N AGAR (na-ga-ar), CT., 11, 3, 23. 
By dissimilation the Accadian loan-word is naggaru 
> namgani. Sum. narujar > lamga(r), ii Rmv,^ 47, 60, is a 
case of nasal I for n and dissimilation of n > m in the process 
nagar > nangar > na7ngar > "hangar > lamga, 

Qi) nimgir = 7iagiru, lord master, 8yL, B i, 8. 

PBS., X, 174, 4 ; Imbidr, GT,, 19, 44, K. 4226, ii, 13 - 19, 34, 
Sm. 293, 4; mi-gi-ir ^ nagiru, RA., 21, 178, iii, 10. Since 
loan-words indicate the original forms, the original Sumerian 
is nagir > nigir. 

^ Loan-words are usually taken from the original classical Sumerian, not 
from the dialectic forms. See igaru ** wall from i-gdr^, dialectic iwjar. 
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( 1 ) 

[2) nigif > ningw > nimif. Here > m proves that the 
sound of ng is ^ not h, as in digir > dingir {dinir) > dimmir. 

(3) nigir > Ubir, § 41i. 

{%) sangu, sign-name of SAG (sa-ag) head, CT,, 11, 2, 41, but 
sign-name 1. 42. sa-an-ga, S. A. Smith, Miscel., 25, 8. 

]S-sag-ila, in Aramaic esangil, CT., 4, 39, 6 ; ZA,, 41, 296, note 6, 
Wherever sag-gd (not sag-ga) occms, Landsberger, ZA,, 41, 
296, defends the pronunciation n, i.e. nasal not /l sang^ 
sang '' head is then reduced to The Aramaic proves that 
the sound is n or nasal not palatalized n ox ^ ; cf. gur-sag 

— loan-word hurmnu, mountain. gus-sag (^u-sa-a-an) 

= 1mmnum^ EA., 22, 49. ur-sag = ur-sa-nu, CT,^ 18, 29 B 31. 
irsag = OT., 36, 6, 67 = YOS., i, 53, 235. An 

interesting example of n > n is Genouillac, TO., 16, 144, 
AO., 7687, 32 ; za-na-mu tu-gi i-si-si te-mu4a '' Uphold thou 
my head, receive from me (my) lament 

For sag-tuk — hullu sa resi, cf. dudu = kidlu sa reH, 
CT., 19, 49 A 3 ; sag nig-sig-ga-a-ni ge-en-du(g)-du(g)-e-ne 

— rissu ana damehti likillu, CT., 16, 48, 258; sag-tu-uk-zu 
ge-a (= lu mnkil resi-ka), PBS., i, 2, 127, ii, 26 ; sag-gd-na 
tuk-be-ib, PSBA., l%lS, b^, M. 

(C) Insertion of nasal n, m before sonants. This is not 

nasalization in a strictly phonetic sense, but parallel to the 
Greek m, inserted into roots ending in hnguals, labials, 
and palatal mutes, gav6dvaj, Xa[i^dv(jo, Xavxdvcjo. This 
ejpentJietic nasal occurs in umbara < ubar, protege (kidinu), 
CT., 18, 30 B 18, ba-an-da-ab-ga = tmmit, thou hast 
crushed, iox ha-da-ab-gam on did vuxs., Zimmern, KL. 64 
II 7~S '=^PSBA. IBl Rev. 3-5. 

(D) n (ng), velar nasal is fundamental in some words, where 
no basic n ox g can be assumed, inga, enga, miga, anga, 
assertive particle before and after the verbal root, in-ga = u 

1 Witzel, An. Or., 12, 347-8, rendered “Mit dem, was mexne 
,V7iirmchen‘ (Scliiitzlinge) gewahrten, (mit) dem, was mein Klagegeschrei 
erreicht hat 
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su-u “ and tHs '’, “ and so it is/^ RA,^ 13, 94, 41-2. en-ga 
= ma-a, 1. 43, in-ga me-en-de-en == nmu-ma “ verily we ” ; 
in-ga me-en-zpen == attunu-ma, PBS., v, 152, vi,, 37 ; iiMjare- 
zu, verily thou knowest, PBS., i, 2, 127, ii, 7*. iin-ga = appuna, 
verily now, RA., 13, 94, 39. un-ga (var. unpp.i) h-be-tab 
==U§sip appuna, may he add thereto straightway, RA., 
11, 144, 11, 

an-ga, RA., 13, 94, i, 40 ; 42~3 ; a/ti-gordm, PBS., v, 152, 
vi, 41 ; AJSL., 28, 227, 21. 
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Some Notes on the Feudal System of the 

Mamluks 

By a. N. POLIAK 

fTlHE feudal system of the Mamluks is of great interest not 
only because it existed for 267 years in the leading 
state of the Arab world and left some permanent marks on the 
subsequent social and economical development of Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine, but also from the sociological point of 
view, being the result of an intermixture of three various 
feudal systems which corresponded to peculiar cultural worlds : 
the Mongol, the Islamic, and the West European. The funda- 
mental principles were borrowed from the Mongol Empire 
and consequently all the lawsuits relating to the fiefs were 
settled not by the qddls and according to the Islamic Law, 
but by the military judges (hujjdb) and according to the laws 
based upon the rules of Chingiz Khian.^ The technical terms 
used in the official Arabic-written documents and in the 
Arabic literary sources were partly borrowed from the 
terminology of the Islamic Law, but their sense was con- 
siderably removed from their ancient meanings — ^which may 
signify that they were now used only as more or less faithful 
translations of the terms employed in the Turkish dialect 
of the Mamluks. The Western feudalism, brought to Syria 
by the Crusaders, influenced the Mamluk system chiefly 
through the medium of the native tribal chieftains, who after 
having been vassals of the kingdom of Jerusalem were 
gradually becoming feudatories of the Sultan of Cairo, and 
sometimes received the feudal charters from both powers 
at the same time.^ In the charters granted by the Latin 

1 MiMs ii, 219, 1. 28 to p. 222, 1. 10 ; especially p. 219, 1. 33. The 
Mongol influence is treated by me in Revue des J^iudes Islamiques, 1935, 
pp. 231-248. 

a Salih Ibn Yaby^, 2nd ed., p. 55, 1. 15 to p. 56, 1. 2 ; p. 56, 11. 3-6, 8-12 ; 
p. 57, 1. 13 to p. 58, 1. 1 ; p. 79, 1. 6 to p. 80, 1 16. 

JBAS. JAXUABY 1937. 
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rulers of Sidon (in 1256) and Beirut (in 1280) to two oliieftains 
of the Buhturide family ^ the term “ fief ” is translated by tlie 
word imkara, which means “ a land given in reward for a 
service but the word imlk is also used, as well as the verbs 
and walmha which usually refer to the uumnditioml 
transfers of the right of possession.® The reason for it seems 
to lie in the fact that the Arabic-writing clerks of the. Grusadeis 
were native Christians, who under the Moslem govern inwit 
were accustomed in their internal relations only to the trans- 
ferences of allodial lands inmlk), and now introduced into the 
feudal charters the expressions familiar to them. After the 
Mamluk conquest the native chieftains tried to claim the 
lands granted to them by the Crusaders as mulk in the Islamic 
sense of the word, but the government (though tolerating the 
use of this term in regard to them) regarded them as ordinary 
feudal lands.* The Mamluks did not use the Arabic feudal 
terminology of the Crusaders in relation to their own fiefs,® 
but nevertheless w'ere considerably influenced by the Latin 
feudal practices as long as the Latin rulers remained their 
neighbours. We find in this period the view that the fiefs 
must be hereditary, on the condition of loyal behaviour of 
their holders ® ; that in the case of the Sultan acting 

^ Ibn Yaliya, p. 57, 1. 13 to p. 58, 1. 1 ; p. 80, 11, 5-6, For our subject it is 
indifferent whether these documents are authentieal or not : their terms 
are so different from those used in the Moslem documents that they must 
be similar to the real charters granted by the Latin rulers to the native 
chieftains. After the downfall of the Latin states there was no reason to 
falsify such documents. 

^ To-day it signifies “ a piece of land given by the villagers to the religious 
teacher, the guardian or the artisan, or by the garden-owner to the 
gardener” (see the Palestma Exploration Fund Quarlerhj 1891, 

p. 106 ; 1894, p. 106). 

® lim Yahya, p. 57, J. 14 15 (mulk) ; p. 80, 1, 5 (wahiha). 

^ Ibn Yahya, p. 60, 11. 13-14 ; p. 79, 1, 9 ; p. 80, 1. 1 ; p. 81, 1. 9 ; p. 90, 
1. 23 ; p. 93, II. 3, 16-17 ; p. 134, 1. 9 ; p. 155, 11. 5-6 ; p. 156, 1. 22. The term 
.^alcdra also continued to be used in relation to these lands : p. 81, 1. 9. 

* See, however, the use of a% by Abu 1-Fidah Tu'rlkh (ed. 1286 a.h.), 
iv, p. 35, 1. 23 (in other places is used only with the compleinent iqpTuti), 

® This view w%*is especially encouraged by Baybars I : FuWk of al-Maqrizi- 
QuatreimVe, i, i, pp. 233-4, 237 ; i, ii, pp. 17, 18. 
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treacherously towards the feudatories he loses the right to 
their fiefs as well as to their service ^ ; that if he deprives a 
fief-holder of his fief this knight is free to enter the service of 
another prince.^ We find then also a case of homage rendered 
by the feudatories to the Sultan when they were receiving 
their fiefs, ^ while the Islamic feudal system knew only the 
investiture. After the downfall of the Latin states of S}n:ia 
all these phenomena vanish, and the case of the Sultan 
Jaqmaq, who tried to make the fiefs once more hereditary, is 
only an exception,^ 

The Mamluk fief is designated in the Arabic sources as 
{a) iqta\ in the plural iqta/dt or aqdtl%^ {b) J^ubz, in the plural 
aJcJibdz,^ or (c) mMdl, in the plural mithdldt,’^ The measure of 
the fiefs was the Hbra, i.e. the average yearly revenue derived 
from a fief by the lord, when expressed in a fictitious monetary 
unit called dinar jayshi.^ At the time of al-rawh al-ndsin 

^ Sulukf i, i, p. 53. 

2 Abu 1-Fida’, iii, p. 195, 11. 16-18. 

® Sulukj i, i, p. 206 (the knights and tribal chieftains of al-Karak in 1263). 

^ Ibn lyas, ii, p. 34, 1. 25. 

® The old Islamic term qati^a is quoted for philological and historical 
reasons only : Sub^ xiii, p. 104, 1, 10 ; h P- H. 38-9. 

The verb aqfa^a is not often used, being mostly replaced by the expressions 
“ aMiraja lahu iqta^an ” or (especially by Ibn Ta^ri Birdi) an^ama ^alayhi 
bi-iqtaHn The fief-holders* — al-inuqia^un, arbab al4qta%t, ulu al-ig0dt, 
AUbilad al-muqtata^a (Ibn al-JPan, p. 4, 1. 18 ; p. 86, 1. 23 ; Zettersteen, 
Beitrdge zur GescMchte der Mamlukensultane, p. 81, 1. 2) = lands divided 
into fiefs. Rama bi-l-iqtd'i (Ibn Ta^ri Birdi, al-Manhal al-Sdft, ii, MS. 
Paris, Arabic 2069, fo. 51, p. 2, 1. 8) = gave up the fief. 

® Al~muMaza {al-Ta'rif, p. 112, 1. 9; p. 113, 1. 1) = aUmuqta'^un, 
Qata'a Khubzahu (Kkitat. i, p. 88, 1. 18 ; p. 90, 11. 33, 37 ; Abu 1-Fida’, iii, 
p. 195, 11. 16-17 ; iv, p. 54, 1. 5 ; p, 55, 1. 15 ; p. 60, 1. 11 ; p. 91, 11. 17-19 ; 
p. 145, 1. 30) = deprived the feudatory of his fief. The word was 

particularly used to denote the fiefs of al-JjLalqa granted to the descendants of 
emirs {awldd al~nds), mostly exempt from active military service (so the 
examples cited in Suluk, i, ii, pp. 159-161 ; Nujum, vi, p. 386, 11. 11-15). 
In this case it is an equivalent of rizq (Ibn lyas, iv, p. 15, 11. 11, 18 ; p. 136, 
11. 4-19 ; p. 150, 11. 13-18). 

^ NujuMj vii, p. 853, 1. 15 ; Ilawddiyi, p. 620, 11. 18-19. This name was 
derived from the document by which the fief was granted. 

s Ibn al-Ji'an, p. 3, 1. 8-9. The revenue expressed in a real currency 
(dirhems) was called muiahassil ; so in the example cited by Dozy, Supple- 
ment aux dictionnaires arabes, ii, p. 91. 
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(1315) the value of fl.j. was fixed as 10 dirhems in the case of 
the fiefs of. “emirs of hundredth superior “emirs al- 
tablalMna \ Sultanian Mamluks, and knights of aMalqa ; 
as 9 dirhems in the case of the fiefs of officers of d-hdqa ; 
as 8 dirhems in the case of the fiefs of inferior “ emirs afe 
tablaMidna'' and provincial governors of this grade; as 
7 dirhems in the case of the fiefs of provincial governors of 
the grade of “ emirs of ten This difference of value is not 
explained ; it seems, however, that the low value of clj. 
(and consequently the small measure of the fiefs) in the case 
of the provincial governors (8-7 dirhems) was fixed with 
regard to benefits derived by them from their administrative 
position. In 1376 d.j, had a uniform value of 13| dirhems.^ 
Since the great devaluation of the dirhem at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century ^ d.j. lost all connection with the 
real monetary units, but was still used for comparing the 
revenues of various villages in order to put them (or their 
portions) together into fiefs.^ Generally we may say that d.j. 
was a means to measure and compare the real revenues of 
the fiefs throughout the constant alterations of the Mamluk 
monetary system. 

We possess two lists of the Hbra fixed for every description 
of Egyptian fiefs. One of them ^ is from the time of al-mwk 
al-ndsin. The figures of the second, compiled by several 
authors,® do not differ considerably from those of the first, 
but are of more vague and elastic nature. Since we know that 

^ ii, p. 318, 1. 11 to p. 319, 1. 6. 

^ Ibix al-JTan, p. 3, ]. 8. The same figure is mentioned in Subli, iii, p. 443, 
II. 12-20, being probably copied from earlier sources. 

3 JSiibJif iii, p. 448. Afterwards it 'was a copper coin, 

^ Ibn. al-JTan, p. 3, II. 12-10. The old figures, fixed when d.j. still had 
some real value, were roughly corrected according to the general informatitiii 
upon the state of the villages and mostly diminished (p. 7, 1. 4 ; p, 14, 11. 8, 
14, 21 ; p. 15, L 7 ; p. 17, L 6 ; p. 18, 1. 2, 8 ; p. 19, 1. 22 ; p. 20, 11. 4, 17 ; 
p. 22, 1. 27 ; p. 24, 11. 10, 15, etc.). 

s Khitat. ii, p. 218, 1. 11 to p. 219, 1. 6. 

® SMm. ii, p. 216, 11. 5-10. Buhl, iv, p. 50, 11. 10-13. MasaXik aUahmr, 
cited by Quatrem6re in Buluh, i, i, p, 174, n. 54. Muqsid, cited by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Byrie d Vipoque des Mamelouks, Paris, 1923, p. xlii. 
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al-rawh al-ndsin no substantial changes in the 

graduation of fiefs which was formerly used ^ and that after 
this graduation was no more revised,^ 
we may consider the second list as its general form, used 
throughout all the Mamluk epoch, and the first as a particular 
case of its application (in 1315). A doubt has been expressed 
by Graudefroy-Demombynes as regards the possibility of such 
great revenues as those mentioned in the second list ; but we 
know that in 1376, after the great blow given to Egyptian 
agriculture by the Black Death in 1348,^ the whole agrarian 
'ibra of Egypt still amounted to 9,584,264 d.j,^ Formerly it 
was undoubtedly much greater, and by the side of the 
territorial fiefs there were generally also pecuniary fiefs, which 
consisted of other state revenues.^ These fiefs could be either 
annual allowances from the income of a tax levied by the 
government or taxes (or other revenues) levied by the fief- 
holders on their own account. As examples of the first kind 
we may mention the tax on the crops brought by ships to 
Cairo ® and the weekly and monthly taxes {al-mujama^a 
iva-l-mu^dJiara) on the mills and merchants in Cairo ^ j 
as examples of the second — the taxes on the flocks of those 
Lybian nomads who were periodically entering Egypt for 
pasturage® and on the food consumed during the fast of 

^ The Sultan succeeded in diminishing the fiefs’ extent by an equivocal 
means : to the amount of the Hbra he added two taxes, one of which [hadipya, 
diydfa) already had been levied by the fief-holders without being counted 
in this amount, and the other {jawdU) was now conceded to the fief-holders 
by the central government {Khitat, i, p. 88, 11. 17-19, 34-35). 

2 Al-Manhal al-8dfi, v (MS. Paris, Arabic 2072), fo. 204, p. 1, 11. 3-4. 

® Ibn lyas, i, pp. 191-2, 

^ Ibn al-Jran, p. 3, 1. 4. 

5 SuhliL, xiii, p. 117, 11. 15-16. Cf. the pecuniary fiefs in the Latin states 
of Syria : J. L. La Monte, Feudal monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, Cambridge (Mass.), 1932, pp. 144-7. The abolishment of the 
pecuniary fiefs on the occasion of al~rawh al-ndsirt {Khitat, ii, p. 217, 11. 33-4) 

was only temporary. 

« KMtat, i, p. 88, 1. 37 to p. 89, 1. 5. 

Ibn lyas, iv, p. 25, 11. 1-5 ; p. 304, 1. 6-21 ; p. 328, 1. 21 to p. 329, 1. 3 ; 
v, p. 17, 11. 18-19. 

8 iii, p. 462, 11. 1-2. 
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Ramadan by tlie Lebanese- peasantry.'^ The charters 
{mandMf) relating to the pecuniary fiefs werc^ absolutely 
similar to those relating to the territorial exc<‘])t that instead 
of the villages’ names there was mentioned thr^ allowance 
or revenue concerned.^ 

The following table shows the relation l)etween. hath the 
aforementioned lists. It must be rememljcred tli,at tlie 
Mamliik army consisted of three principal <"o]‘ps : (a) 

ajncid al-halqa, i.e. the knights who were in the sultan's service 
without being his affranchized slaves. In the ease of war 
every forty of them were commanded l)y a v/za/f/addr/n/, al- 
halqa, every 1,000 (usually supervised by a vaqih alf ) by an 

emir of hundred ” (consequently designated also as '' emir 
of 100 and commander of 1,000 ”). (6) The Sultanian Mamliiks, 
who were affranchized slaves of the reigning sultan, of the 
former sultans, and of dead emirs. The eunuclis, wlio were 
military instructors of the young Mamluks, called 

muqaddamu l-mamdliJc. (c) The emirs and their JlamlOks, 
An emir of 100 ” had in his service 100 (and sometimes up 
to 120) Mamluks ; an *'emir al-tablaMuma '^ — 40 (and some- 
times up to 80) ; an '' emir of 10 ” — 10 (and sometimes 20) ; 
an '' emir of 5 ” — 5. Two-thirds of the revenue of each emir’s 
fief should be divided by the emir among his Mamluks, by 
granting them either portions of his fief‘^ or pecuniary 
allowances from its revenue.® It should be mentioned that the 
annual allowance of an emir to each Mamiuk was, as we may 
deduce from this table, between 183-605 d,j, (the first list) 
or 200-1,333 d.j. (the second list) — ^which is approximately 
the same amount that a knight in the Latin states of Syria 
annually received from his lord, 400-600 (and sometimes 
1,000) besants {— dmdrs).^ 

1 Jbn JaJm, p. 107, 1. 19 to p. 168, L 1 ; p. 192, U. 10-*13. 

2 xiii, p. 156, L 9. 

® huhh, iv, p. 14, L 8 to p. 16, 1. 11. Nujum, vi,p. 386, 1. 17 to p.387, 1.9. 
Zakin, p. 113, li. 4-18 ; p. 116, II 7-19. 

^ KMtah ii, p. 216, L 2. 

® Ibn lyas, ii, p. 337, 11. 21-6. 

® La Monte, p. 150. 
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A Syrian fief was equal to two-thirds of a fief of the 
same grade in Egypt. The only exceptions were the fief 
of the governor-general of Damascus, which approached 
those of “ emirs of 100 ” in Egypt, and the fiefs of aynad 
al-halqa in the province of Aleppo, which were sometimes 
greater than the corresponding fiefs in Egypt.’- In Syria 
there were no Sultanian Mamluks.^ The connection between 
the measure of a fief and the military grade of its holder was 
so strong that we often find in the sources phrases like “ his 
fief was an emirate of 10 ”, “ he received the fief of x, which 
was an emirate of 50 horsemen,” etc.,® “ 2-| lances ” {rimlian 
wa-nisf) — a fief sufficient to maintain 2| Mamluks, i.e. half 
a fief of “ emir of 5 ”.■* The number of fiefs of each grade was 
often and considerably changed.® 

In Egypt a territorial fief of an emir usually contained 
1-10 villages ; of a Sultanian Mamluk — sometimes a village, 
more often only half a village or less ; of a knight of al-halqa — 
only a portion of a village.® Since al-mwJc al-ndsiri (1313 in 
Syria and Palestine, 1315 in Eg 3 q)t) each fief was, as a rule, 
scattered in various parts of Egypt (in the case of an Egjrptian 
knight) or of that S 3 T:ian province in which the knight served.’ 
In a village which had several lords each lord had serfs of his 
own, who paid the taxes directly to him or to his envoy 
(qdsid) ; the collective responsibility of the village existed 
only in relation to the extraordinary tax levies of the central 

1 Mi, ir, p. 50, 11. 14-17 ; p. 216, 11. 16-18. 

“ Zahirl, p. 104,1. 15. 

® jSului, ii, i, p. 45. SaMiawI, p. 218, 1. 14 ; p. 426, 1. 10. A' itjiim, vi, p. 0, 
11. 6-7, 13 ; p. 68, 1. 17. Hamdith, p. 183, 1. 7 ; p. 186, 1. 12 ; p. 190, 1. 12 ; 
p. 302, 11. 13-14 ; p. 322, 1. 10 ; p. 352, 1. 10 p. 511, 11. 11-12 ; p. 512, 

I. 7; p. 596, I. 14. 

* Ibn Yabyi, p. 184, 1.4; p. 187, 1. 21 ; p. 188, 1. 7 ; p. 194, 1. 7 ; p. 200, 

II. 14, 22. 

' Cf. the figures of the Mamluk anny in 1315 (Khitai. ii, p. 217, 1. 35 to 
p. 218, 1. 11) with those of the time of al-MaqrizI (i, p. 95, 11. 12-14). 

« Subi, iii, p. 457, 1. 15 to p. 468, 1. 2. 

’ EMM, i, p. 00, 11. 7-8. Al-Manial dl-8afi, v (MS. Paris 2072), fo. 96, 
p. 1, 11. 19-20. Ibn Yahy^i, p. 91, 1. 7, and all the charters posterior to 
(d-rawk (e.g. p. 164, 11. 4-6). 
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government, but not to the lords’ taxes, even if the whole 
village was possessed hy a single lord.^ In a village possessed 
by several lords the portion of each lord was described in 
his charter either as -I, or -J, or some number of qircits,^ 
fadddns, or shares {ashum).^ In the modern Sjrro-Palestinian 
village community {muim') the portion of each clan {hamula) 
in the common land is also some constant number of qlfdU, 
fadddns, or shares,^ and therefore it seems that the lord's 
possession of a portion of a village depended on his being the 
lord of the hamula entitled by custom to the corresponding 
portion of the common land. This is further proved by the 
notice that the attempt of one lord of the Egyptian village, 
al-Nahririya, to build his stable on a cultivated field was 
opposed by other lords of the same village,® which may only 
signify that each field was possessed in turn by everyone of the 
lords through the medium of his serfs, and consequently the 
lords opposed the conversion of a portion of their common 
possession into the private holding of one of them. The word 
hamula, ht. a loaded beast ”, possibly dates from this 
period, when each clan carried on its back a separate lord. 
We see in the examples cited by Ibn Yahya how one village 
was always possessed by a single lord (just as to-day there are 
villages which contain only one clan) and another was con- 
stantly divided among the lords in the same manner (by 
qirdts, fadddns, etc., according to the local custom). I do not 
want to go so far as to admit that the modern organization was 
created by the Mamluk feudal system, but it was probably 
consolidated by it. 

Hawadi^h, p. 654, 11. 4-22. Nujmn, vi, p. 399, 11. 14-20. 

® Qmt = Practically there is no difference between this case and the 
previous one, because 24 may be divided by 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

® So in the charters cited by Ibn Ya^iyll and in those cases of villages 
divided among several lords which are mentioned by Ibn al-Ji‘an. “ Shares 
are mentioned in SuluJc, ii, i, p. 89, and M. van Berchem, Maieriaux pour 
un Corpus Inscriptionum Arahicarum, i, p. 354, 1. 19. 

^ Sir John Hope Simpson, Palestim^ Beport on Immigration^ Land 
Settlement and Development, 1930, p. 31. 

® Khitat, i, p. 250, 1. 6. 
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Every lord was, in relation to other lords of the village of 
which he possessed a portion, a “ co-partner ”, and 

his portion was called Mssa^ or nanb.^ In relation to his 
serfs he was the lord ”, ustdM^ He conld legally exploit 
his fief as he liked.^ However, most of the lords contented 
themselves with collecting the taxes fixed by custom, which 
in Egypt were: (a) the rents of the cultivated lands, 

(b) The gifts at specified times of the year (hadiyya), 
some of which originated from the duty to receive hospitably i 

the lord on his visits to the fief {diydfa)d The sheep included 
in this tax were (partly or wholly) sent to the lord before the 
feast of Td an-lSrahr.® (c) The tax on the population other 
than Moslem (jawdU), Prior to al-raivk ahndsin, it w^as only 
occa>sionally conceded by the central government to the fief- 
holders,® afterwards alwaysd® {d) The tax levied from the 
peasants (in addition to the mobilization of their manual 
labour, beasts, and implements) for the annual reparation of 
the local irrigating dams {al-jusur ahbaladiyya) and canalsd-^ 

(e) The taxes on commerce and industry, mukus or aPmdl 
uldiildUP These taxes were most profitable when the 

^ p. 133, 1. 4 ; p. 379, 1. 7. Ibn al-Jfan, p. 80, 1. 18 ; p. 84, L 13. 

Bvhh, iii, p. 457, 1. 17. KhitaU i, p. 250, 1. 6. 

^ Nnjum., vi, p. 432, 1. 11. Haiuaditji, p. 117, 1. 16 ; p. 128, 1. 12 ; p. 133, 

1. 4; p. 658,11. 6, 7. 

3 Eawadith, p. 379, 1. 7 ; p. 577, L 16. » 

^ kujum, vii,p. 93, 1. 18. Hawaditk, p. 654, 1. 9. Ibn lyas, v, p. 130, 1. 20. 

Tbe same word denoted in this period his position in relation to his slaves 
and to the Mamluks bought by him. On the legal status of the serfs see 
KMtaL i, p, 85, 11. 37-9 {faldha ^ serfdom !). 

■ ^ KhitaL ii, p. 217, 1, 31. iv, p. 50, 1. 8. Gf. Hawddifjh^ p. 631, 1. 23. 

® SttMifin, p* 452, 1. 14 to p. 454, L 13, Denoted also as my* {Hawddith, 
p. 458, 1. 19) and mughall {JSfujUmt vi, p. 71, 1. 1 ; of. Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 331,11 4-5). 

.KhUat, i, p. 88, 11. 28, 34 ; p. 90, 1, 16 ; p. 103, II. 23~4. Nujtim, vi, 
p. 430, IL 11-12. 

® Ibn lyas, iv, p. 207, II. 3-5, 

® Sulnki ii, i, p. 132. 

^0 Khitat, i, p. 88, 1. 35 ; p. 90, 11. 8-11* iii, p. 463, 11. 1-4. 

Subh iii, p. 449, ii. 4r-19, 

13 Subb, iii, p. 471, U. 4-9. 
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inliabited place conceded as a fief (or divided into fiefs) was 
a small town. (/) In Southern Egypt the lords used to levy 
a tax {%ddd) on the flocks pastured on the uncultivated 
fields.^ In other localities such pastures were simply leased. 
{g) Occasionally the ceutral government conceded to the 
fief-holders its right to the heritages upon which there were 
no private legal claims.^ In the Syro-Palestinian regions 
conquered from the Crusaders, the Mamluks at first accepted 
without changes the taxation usual under the former regime ^ 
and afterwards gradually brought it into a system more 
unified and similar to the Egyptian customs. Contrary to the 
opinion expressed by C. H. Becker,^ we find in Egypt in this 
period cases of colonizing activities of emirs in their fiefs, ^ 
though these were rather exceptions. The residing of a fief 
holder in his fief was for the most part a kind of banishment,® 
except when he was a native tribal chieftain. 

^ Suhljiy iii, pp. 453-4. KMtaf, i, p. 107, 11. 30-4. 

2 Suluk, ii, i, p. 132. 

3 xiv, p. 45, U. 2-6 ; p. 50, 11. 13-16. 

^ Gruncllinien der wirtschaftUchen Entwicklung Aegyptens in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten des Islarn, Klio, 1908. 

« Ibix lyas, i, p. 164, II. 22-7 (of. KhiM, i. P- 250, 11. 4-12) ; ii, p. l63, 
11.17-18. Ibn Duqmaq, V, p. 24, 1. 24. Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 185, 1. 19. 

« Abu l-Fida’, iv, p. 35, 1. 23 ; p. 48, 1. 2 ; p. 60, 1. 11. Havndith, p. 603, 

I. 2. Ibn lyas, 1, p. 154, 1. 6 ; ii, p. 306, 1. 6 ; p. 306, I. 5 ; iv, p. 19, II. 3-7 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE BUILDERS OF THE FATIH MOSQUE: 

CHRISTOBULOS OR STNAN ? 

In a recent article Mr. Nicholas N. Martinovitch,^ attempts 
to prove that the old Fatih mosque at Constantinople was 
built by a Greek architect, Christodulos by name. 

The Fatih mosque was built for the first time in a.h. 867- 
875 (a.d. 1462-3 — 1470-1). Mr, Martinovitch states that 
'^ According to a tradition it was believed that a Greek, 
Christodulos by name, was the builder of the old Fatih mosque 
at Constantinople However, no contemporary Turkish 
or foreign historians mention this tradition. In fact, the legend 
of Christodulos exists only in the testimony of Demetrius 
Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, who says, speaking of '^a 
jami built by Mahomet Fatih’’ (the Fatih mosque) : '"The 
architect was, they say, a Greek Christian named 
Christodulus.” ^ To satisfy any doubt that might arise from 
this THEY SAY ” Demetrius Cantemir adds below : How- 
ever, that the Muhamedie is the work of Christodulus, and 
that he receiv’d in recompence the street before mentioned, 
I am induc’d to believe from the writing given by Mahomet 
to Christodulus on this occasion, which I my self read, and 
afterwards lodged in the Treasury of the Church of the blessed 
Virgin Mary at Muglotissa.” I have no reason to refuse to 
accept the story of Christodulus, so far, other than the doubt 
which already exists, that Cantemir could not read Old iirabic, 
and my own suspicion that such a document never existed. 

Demetrius Cantemir, speaking of Selim’s temple in 
Constantinople says : The architect was a Greek of 

Constantinople, who besides this built another and more 

^ “ Two Questions in Moslem Art,” JBA8*y April, 1935, p. 285. 

2 Ibid., p. 285. 

® TJie History of the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire, London, 
1734, p. 109, Annotation No. 31. 
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stately temple at Adrianople.’’ ^ Cantemir cloeKS not mention 
the name of this architect but in another place in the same 
book, gives this additional information : A certain .Greek 

architect, who had built for Selim at Adrianople, a large and 
elegant temple. He was nephew of another architect, whom 
Sultan Mahomet II intrusted with the care of a jami which he 
built at Constantinople.'' ^ After condensing these three 
statements of Cantemir we seem to reach the following 
conclusions 

(1) The Fatih mosque was built by a Greek architect named 
Christodulus. 

(2) A NEPHEW of Christodulus, unnamed, was the 
architect of Selim’s temple in Constantinople. 

(3) The same nephew of Christodulus, the architect of 
Selim's temple in Constantinople, was also the builder of 
Selim’s mosque in Adrianople. 

But this is where Cantemir becomes wholly disqualified 
as a trustworthy source of information as to the architect 
builders of the above-mentioned mosques. For it is known 
beyond any doubt that the builder of Selim’s temple in 
Constantinople and Selhn’s mosque in Adrianople was one, 
the chief court architect, known as mi'mab bashi kobja 
siNAN, to whom Evliya Chelebi refers as Abdal Sinan 

Mf mar Sinan’s nationality has remained another dark 
puzzle in the history of Ottoman architecture. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor wants to believe that Sinan, in his ancestry was 
an Ottoman of the Ottomans Others have indicated that 
he was an illbaniand some that he was a Turk, Greek, or 
Austrian, and even that he was a Magyar. Dr. Tadairs 
Mankowski believed that he was an Armenian. But now there 
is no more need to speculate because a newly found Turkish 
document definitely establishes Mfmar Sinan’s nationality. 

^ Ibid., p, 182, Annotation No. 21. 

^ Ibid., p. 105, Annotation No. 17. 

^ Oonstantimple, Boston, 1895, vol. ii, p. 654. 

^ Gaston Migeon, Les AfU Mmulmmis, 1926, p. 20. 
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A Turk author, Ahmed Eefik, published the papers of the 
Imperial archives of Constantinople in the Twh TarikM 
Engiumeni Megemuassi, a periodical, in the issues June, 1930, 
to May, 1931. And in No. 5, page 10, he published a 
document dated a.h. 981 (a.d. 1573), Kamazan 7, which read 
as follows : — 

“ To the justice, Hiussein tchawush, of Ak>Dagh. High 
Command. 

The present head of the Imperial architects, hearing that 
by Imperial decree we have ordered the deportation of our 
subjects of Kayseri, has petitioned us by letter that the 
population living in the village of Aghernass (Agroenoss), his 
birthplace, and his relatives. Sari Oghlou, living at the village 
of Kutchi Beoriunggez, and his relatives Ulissa and Kod 
Nishan, from the village of Urgub, who are our subjects, 
should be exempt from deportation to Cyprus. And 
accordingly I grant exemption to the population of the above- 
named village, the birthplace of the above-named petitioner, 
and also grant exemption from deportation to the above- 
mentioned of his relatives, and I accordingly command 
that upon receiving my order even if the records in the books 
already call for the deportation of the old inhabitants of 
the above-mentioned village, and his other relatives, that the 
names be erased and they should not be molested, under the 
pretence that they are of those who were to be deported ; and 
it is willed that this high command should be registered in the 
record book, and the original turned over to them. 

Given to master Mehmed. 7 Eamazan a.h. 981 
(A.D. 1573).’’ 

The above-mentioned head of the Imperial architects, in 
the year 1573, and so during the reign of Sultan Selim II, was 
no one but Mfmar Sinan. The document states that he was 
a native of Aghernass, a village about Kayseri, in Asia Minor. 
That he also had relatives in the villages of Kutchi 
Beoriunggez and Urgub, near Kayseri. The document gives 
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the names of some of his (Sinan's) relatives, one Sari Oghln, 
one Kod Nishaii, and a woman named IJlissa. nishan and 
■ULissA are purely Armenian names, used only by Anneiiians, 
and they are quite popular even in our times. So naturally, 
Mi'mar Sinan, having Armenian relatives in the villages of 
Kayseri (Csesarea Cappadocia or Mazaca), could not be of 
any other nationality but Armenian. 

Thus, Mf mar Sinan being an Armenian, it follows that the 
architect of the temple of Selim in Constantinople and 
Selim’s mosque in Adrianople was an Armenian. Accordingly, 
when Cantemir informs us that the architect, 'A . . . . who 
had built for Selim at Adrianople, a large and elegant temple. 
He was nephew of another architect, whom Sultan Mahomet II 
intrusted with the care of a jami which he built at 
Constantinople,” it is clear that the jami mentioned here is 
none other than the Fatih mosque. And therefore the uncle 
of the Armenian architect, Mfmar Sinan, was another 
Armenian, and not a Greek with the name Christodulos. 

And what was the name of this uncle ? The answer is 
given to us by Dr. Aga-Oglu, who happened to find in a 
Turkish chronicle a passage in which the architect of our 
mosque (the Fatih mosque) is named Sinan. Moreover, he 
discovered that Sinan’s full name was Sinan ad-Din Yusiiff 
ban(son) ’Abdallah and that his nickname was aVatiq'^\^ 

We agree that al-atiq means a freed, emancipated slave ”, 
which also gives us the idea of Sinan’s Christian origin 
But I do not agree that ban (son) of Abdallah ” is purely 
decorative, for son of Abdallah ” is a signature used by 
Armenian architects and tile decorators of Seljuq mosques 
and rnedresses of Asia Minor. We also agree that Sinan 
ad -Dm Yusiiff ” cannot be abbreviated to Sinan, but I cannot 
see how Sinan ad-Din Yusuff mentioned in the chronicle 
quoted by Dr. Aga-Oglu could be confused with some other 

^ “ Two Questions in Moslem Art,’’ by Nicholas N. Martinovitcli, JBA8,, 
April, 1935, p. 285. 
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Sinan, or especially with MVmar hdshi Kodja Sindn, who was 
born 9 Redjeb a.h. 896 (a.d. 1490, May) and died 12 Djemal- 
ul-evel A.H. 996 (a.d. 1688, June 3), thus living 98 years. The 
Fatih mosque built, a.d. 1462-1471, must have been built by 
another Sinan (Sinan ad-Din Yusulf), and so the confusion 
is now resolved. 

Thus in conclusion we may say that the legend of 
Christodulos is a mere legend. That there were two Sinans, 
one in the fifteenth and the other in the sixteenth century. 
That they were nephew and uncle, and in their respective 
times they served various Sultans, building for them among 
other edifices the Fatih mosque, the temple of Selim in 
Constantinople, and the Selim’s mosque in Adrianople. That 
their nationality as Armenians, from the district around 
Kayseri, is established beyond doubt by the Ottoman 
Imperial document here quoted. 

H. Kukdian. 

317 

NOTE ON HITTITE PHILOLOGY 

wappu 

In the unpublished text Bo. 2636, which Professor Ehelolf 
has kindly allowed me to copy, occur the following 
words : — 

Obv. 6. nu ku-wa-pi wa-ap-pu-w[a-az ^^^]*^^®®DyG.QA. 

BUR. IM ma da-as-Mn-zi ^ 

^ The correct reading and interpretation of this line is due to 
Professor Ehelolf, to whom I am also indebted for most of the references 
here used. The frequency of the phrase iva{ppuwa§ IM (see below) suggests 
that we have here not the Hittite word imma, which yields no satisfactory 
sense, nor yet IM with adversative -ma, which is not only meaningless but 
also an impossible position for the particle, but the nom.-acc. of an r/n 
stem from which the final -r has been dropped ; cf. Gotze-Pedersen, 
Mursilis 8prachlahmu'n^, pp. 30-1. To this stem belongs very probably 
the instr. IM-ni-it, Bo. 2357 i 7 ff. : na-at jyL-ni-it is4a-ap-ah-hi (verb 
restored from a similar passage in Bo. 5810 iii 11 if.) ; and the dat./loc. 
IM-ni (Bo. 2357 i 5, Bo. 5810 iv 11). However, an a- stem nom. IM-a^ 
is also attested, e.g. xv 39 ii 15, and aec* IM-a??- vii 55 ii 3, xii 58 i 9, 19. 

Cf. hunhueMar and hunhuesna-, Ehelolf, Kl.E., i, 395 ff. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1937. ^ , 
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7. m a-pid-da pa44i nu wa-alp-pu-u-li IcU-an me-ma- 

at4L ■ 

8. wa-ap-pu-mi-it (Remamder badly broken). 

''And where the potters get clay from the toappu, 

to that place you go and to the wappu you say 
' my wappu 

Not only does 1. 8 of this passage prove that wappu is 
a neuter in -u of the type genu,^ but a further investigation of 
the material, in conjunction with 1. 6, has shown that the true 
meaning of the word has not yet been recognized. 

The majority of passages in which the word is found fall 
together into one large group with a more or less similar 
context : the priest or priestess goes to the wappu and there 
performs a ritual which is connected with the deities 
and MAH. A number of instances may be found in Forrer’s 
article on these deities in Revue Hittite et Asianiqiie, i, 144 flfV 
The best example of the ritual is (KUB.) vii 53 + xii 58, 
but ix 21, xvii 27 ii 16 ff. and xxiv 9 iv 6 ff., and xxiv 
12 hi 22 ff., all belong to the same type. Now in the last 
example the phrase iD-a^ wappui (1. 24) occurs, and it is clear 
that this is here a mere variant for the single word wappu, 
which appears in a similar context elsewhere. Hence wappu 
is a part of a river. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by the fact that in 
all the above texts there are connexions with a river. Thus 
in vii 53 iv 6 ff., this text is entitled "Incantation of the 
river ; in xvii 27 ii 22, the word is parallel to the phrase 
ID-as a-af4af4u~n,^ and in xxiv 9 iv 9, iva-ap-pu-u- 

^ Cf. Gotze, Jf«. Ann., 215. wajpptt also as masc*., Bo. 6.15 obv. 10, 
nu~za~Mn wa-ap^pu-un, 

^ Misread by Forrer (loc. cit., p. 149) as “The word 

appears written ar-^ar-^u-%~ra, Bo. 5063 obv, 15. This perhaps suggests 
a derivation from the root ari- * flow * ; cf. formations like (ID-as) u-^e-eh 
u-i4a~a^, xxiv 9 iv 10, and probably also hu{w(t}nhveMar ‘ wave ’ ; fi)r 
ars-, see Friedrich, ZA., N.F., v, 45^ ; said of a river ix 3 i 10, and further 
Bo. 4990 obv. 13 (ap. Ehclolf, ZA., N.F., ix, p. 177). Bo. 4990 obv, 19, 
twice as a word for ‘ current ’ the interesting neuter ariann, written a-ar- 
also in the closely related text Bo. 706 rev. 9, ar-m-nn:’' [Fhehdf.] 
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wa< -a§> ^MAH stands between iD-a^ hur-hiAs-ni and 
tDA. Tbe text of wticli is 21 is a fragment probably also 
contained similar references, though if so they are now lost. 

Now we have seen from Bo. 2535 obv. 6 that a wappu is 
the place where potters regularly obtain their clay, and, in 
fact, the phrase wappuwas IM clay of the wappu ’’ occurs 
very frequently not only in the ritual of the gods 
and MAH, but also in other contexts, e.g. KBo. iv 2 i 47 ff. ; 
KBo. u 3 ii 11, with its duplicate xii 34 + xii 69 + xv 39, 
col. ii, 15 ; is 39 i 3, and x 72 ii 9. A wappu is thus clearly 
a place where the earth is exposed, and since it is part of a 
river it can only be the river-bed itself. 

We can even go further. In viii 75 i 64 the word occurs 
as a topographical designation for a certain field in the middle 
of a list of similar descriptions, from which the following 
sequence results : — 

(59) SA Id (61) SA PAg (64) wa-ap-pu-u-wa-as (66) hu-u- 
i-ehla-riAs (68) SA VD ^^^Ta-aJc-ka^-pa-su-wa-az, 
wappu is thus not merely a river-bed but a river-bed as 
distinct from a river or a canal. It is, in fact, the Hittite word 
for a dry river-bed or '' Wady 
The meaning '' grave ’’ which Friedrich suggested for 
wappu in ZA,, N.F., 3, 192, was deduced primarily from 
KBo. iv 2 i 47 ff., on the ground that if the clay '' brings 
back the demon to the wappu the demon must previously 
have been living there. This does not follow, since the word 
‘‘ back ’’ here refers not to the demon but only to the clay 
which came from the wappu. The meaning is proved impossible 
by iD-al wa-ap-pu-u-iy xxiv 12 iii 24. Forrer’s translation 
cave does not allow for the wappu being the place for 
obtaining clay. 


0. E. Gurney. 
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interesting genitive prepositions in 
bajasthanL 

In the fine ballad BJiola Maru rd Duhd, recently published 
(see review on another page in this number of the Journal) 
occur eif^ht instances of sanddu, handdu, and hmidcm, which 
we'may“translate “of”. Following R. L. Turner we may 
derive the first and second from sant, and the third liom 
hhamnt, not forgetting, however, his remark that -nt 
-nd ” is a development unusual in Rajasthani. 

They are to be connected with Kashmiri sand'd and hand'd, 
which are pronounced sund and hund, for in Kashmiri an 
unstressed a followed by u-matra is pronounced ii. 

The following are the lines in which the words occui. The 
numbers indicate the dohas ; 

61 sajja-n sandal kdrai^dt hiyd'd Mlusdl nitt. 

because of the loved one, the heart is always eager. 

656 lahn sdyar sandiyd vuthdii sanddu mo. 

the waves of the sea, the wind after rain (lit. the wind 
of rain). 

Here one would expect vuthdl, but the ballad is not over 
anxious about grammar. 

666 hdldu baba desrdu pdnl sa'ndl tdti 

I would burn up, father, a land (which has) difficulty 
about water. 

630 plhar sandl Mmin tlmar handai sathth 

a gipsy woman of her father’s house (who was) witli Umar. 
609 huntd sajja'n Myare sayand handd hall 

there were on the loved one’s heart the lover’s hands. 
ZQH d'pan jde joiyau harhd hund-du vagg 

he himself went and searched the camel's staido. 

T. Grahame Baiuev, 
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In 1931-2 I pnblisHed four short Arabic texts on music 
from '' unique manuscripts with translations, under the title 
of Old Moortsk Lute Tutor?- Since then certain information 
has become available which deserves consideration. Of these 
four texts the first, the most important, was entitled by me 
the Risdla fl maWifat al-na gh amdt although 

actually the treatise has no title. The original is in the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid (No. 334/2) and for many 
years it has excited the curiosity of both Arabists and 
musicographers.2 The Egjrptian National Library considered 
the treatise of sufficient importance to obtain a photostat of 
it. As I pointed out, it was mainly on account of this 
curiosity and interest that I issued the text together with a 
translation and commentary. 

In March, 1935, my good friend Dr. F. Krenkow informed me 
that he had a book in Maghrib! Arabic which contained a 
section on music and offered to lend it to me. On its arrival 
I found that it was entitled Al-anls al-mutrih fl man laqiyahu 
mu'allifiihu min udaha? al-maghrib by Abu 'Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn Al-Taiyib al-Sharif al-'Alami, which was 
lithographed at Fez in the year 1315 a.h. (™a.d. 1897-8).^ 
On perusing the section on music I was surprised to find that 
it contained the whole of the text of the Risdla f I maWifat 
al-naghamdt al-^amdn which I had edited from the Madrid 
manuscript. 

1 See JRA8,, 1931, pp. 349-366 ; 1932, pp. 99-109, 379-389, 897-904. 
With slight alterations the articles were republished as An Old Moorish 
Lute Tutor (Glasgow, 1933). 

^ See Mitjana, “ L’Orientalisnie musical et la Musiqiie arabe ” in Le. 
Monde Oriental (1906), pp. 212-13, and Lavignac’s Encycilopedie de la 
Musique, iv, p. 1922. Since my text was published further interest has 
been displayed. See Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Musikwissemchaft, 1933, 
pp. 62-3 ; Music and Letters, 1933 ; Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1936, 
Nr. 3 ; Revue de Musicologie, Fev., 1936. 

® This is the title of the Fez lithograph and it agrees with that mentioned 
by Brockelmann, Qesch. Arab, LUt., ii, 458 ; but ef. the title given in the 
Nashr aUmathdm and Levi-Proven^aFs Les Mstoriens des Chorfa. See below. 
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It is reniarkabl© that not a solitary Arabist has callod 
attention to this fact. Stranger still is the silence of the 
specialists, yet during the Congress of Arabian Music at Cairo 
in 1932 I distributed copies of my text among the European, 
Egyptian, Tunisian, Algerian, Moroccan, Syrian, and Mraqian 
musicians and musicographers present on that occasion. Yet 
not even Baron Carra de Vaux the doyen of specialists in 
Arabic musicography, nor Pere Collangettes, nor Baron 
Rodolphe D’Erlanger, nor his assessor Sidi Muhammad 
al-Manfibi al-Sanusi, nor the savant Sidi IJasan 'Abd al- 
Wahhab of Mahdia appear to have known that the text had 
already been published. Even M. Alexis Chottin, the best 
known authority on Moroccan music and the Director of the 
Conservatoire of Music at Rabat, was not aware of it in 1934.^ 
Finally, the officials of the Egyptian National Library must 
also have been ignorant of it, otherwise they would not have 
troubled to secure a photostat of the Madrid manuscript. 

However, I find that the Fez hthograph is quite a scarce 
book in its way and is not well known outside of Morocco. 
This may account for the silence of Arabists and musico- 
graphers to which I have alluded. At any rate, we are glad 
to have the Fez text because it enables us to compare the two 
versions and to call attention to a few salient points. 

The question of the date of the treatise is of paramount 
importance. Al-'Alami, the author of Al-ams al-7nupib, was 
one of the famous literati of the time of Maulay Ismahl 
(1672-1729). He was born at Fez and had several eminent 
teachers including "Abd al-Salam al-Qadiri (1648-1698),^ 
Mahammad ibn ^Abd al-Qadir al-Fasi (d. 1704-5),^ 

and Muhammad al-Bu Tsami,^ who taught him music. 

^ See Nord-Sud ; La Revue IllustHe du Maroc (1934), pp. 69-70. 

2 His grandson, Muhammad b. al-Taiyib b. ‘Abd ai-Sablm al-Qadiri 
(d. 1773) gives a biography of Al-‘Alami in his Na^r al-mathanly Fez, 
lith., A.II. 1310, ii, 124. 

3 I gave a portion of a treatise on music by his brother ‘Abd ai-Rabmau 
(d. 1685) in the JRAS.y 1931, pp. 362>-6. 

^ Levi-Provengal and Alexis Chottin write ‘Asami. 
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Al"'Alami went to the court at Mequinez and in 1721-2 under- 
took the pilgrimage but died on the way at Cairo.^ 
Al-'AIami claims to have taken the section on music in his 
book from a discourse by his teacher Muhammad al-Bu 
IsamL The latter, who came from the Tafilalt district in 
South-East Morocco, must be placed in the mid-seventeenth 
century. Yet since the Madrid manuscript is considered to 
date from the second half of the sixteenth century we must 
conclude that Muhammad al-Bu Tsami also derived his 
discourse from an earlier source. As I have already pointed 
out, the absence of the names of the Perso-Turkish modes 
seems to point to a date prior to 1504. 

The section on music in the Fez Hthograph is rafcher 
longer than in the Madrid manuscript and it is fuller 
in places. The textual variations are too numerous to register 
here, but a few of the more important points which emerge, 
especially those which confirm my own emendation of the text, 
may be worthy of notice. 

p. 101, Hue 6. The order of the strings, from left to right on an 
upright lute, is 1 j o 5^, i.e. the notes are C.a^D.G,, as 
I had already surmised (p. 385), and not 1 o j is, i.e. 
C,D.a,G. 

p. 102, lines 14-15. The notation in the Fez hthograph runs, 
from left to right, as follows : — 




p. 103, lines 1-2. The notation runs : 


Dr. Eobert Lachmann, Director of Extra European 
Music at the University of Jerusalem, has transcribed 

^ Other biographies of Al-‘AlamI may be found in Rene Basset, 
“ l^echerches bibliographiqnes snr les sources de la Salouat el-anfas/’ in 
Recueil de Memoires et de textes publii en VhonneuT du X.IV^ Congtes des 
Orientalistes, Alger, 1905, p. 39 ; and Levi-Proven^al, Les Historiens des 
Chorfa, Paris, 1922, p. 296. For this and other information I have to 
thank Dr. F. Krenkow. 
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tlie Arabic notation given in my text into the European 
notation. See ZeitscJirift fur vergleichende Mtmkwisserh 
schaft, 1933, pp, 62~3, and pL 30*. These are evidently 
the naghcmidt al-buhur or metric melodies to which I 
have referred in my article Ghina’ in the Encychpadia 
of Islctm^ V, 83. 

p. 105, line L The missing branch mode, as I had surmised 
(p. 356), is ^irdq aVajam, 

p. 106, line 3. The picture of a tree showing the various modes, 
which is missing from the Madrid manuscript, is included 
in the Fez text. 

M. Alexis Chottin, of Rabat, informs me that he also 
possesses a manuscript of the Risdla fl ma^rifat al-naghamm 
ahthmndn and that he hopes to issue a French translation. 

H. G. Fabmeb. 
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Near East 

Women in the Aiyam al-^Arab. By Ilse Lichtenstadter. 
A study of female life during warfare in pre-lslamic 
Arabia, pp. 90. London: Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1935. 

The author is Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
Frankfurt am Main, and the present dissertation continues 
an earlier investigation published in Islamica, vol. v, p. 17 ff. 
In that dissertation we read the author drew a picture of 
the every-day life of early Arabic women by abstracting it 
from its poetical glorification by the Nasib. In the aiyam 
al-'Arab we see quite a different phase of their life ; the 
battle accounts do not show us women as lovers as was 
represented to us in the love-poems {‘nasih). Here women 
are depicted in the crude reality of Arab every-day life, in 
the struggle of all against all which took place in the Arab 
Peninsula before the rise of Islam’’. 

The present essay consists of two parts : first, a translation 
of the passages in the Aiyam aPArab concerning women ; 
and second, a summary regarding woman’s position in the 
social life of the tribe and her rank and authority. In dealing 
with the treatment of women in warfare, the capture and 
treatment of captives, the author might have found germane 
references in the Koran, but none are cited; for example, 
the following statement might have been based upon the 
practice in early Islam : 

Captive women, just as all other booty, were distributed 
among the men who took part in the GJiazw or in the battle. 
In the narrative of the Yaum an-Nisar we find a distribution 
list, with the names of the women and the men to whom 
they were given as their share in the spoil.” 

This admirable study corroborates the judgment of earlier 
writers, such as Robertson-Smith, Perron, and Wellhausen, 
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regarding the position of woman in pre-Islamic Arabia. In 
spite of Mohammed’s humane ordinances, the place of woman 
in the family and in society has steadily declined under his 
law. In ancient Arabia women moved about more freely 
and asserted themselves more strongly than in the modern 
East. 

N.R. 40, S. M. ZWEMER., 


The Oriental Origin op Hellenistic Kingship. By 
Calvin W. McEwan. Or. Inst. Univ. Chicago, Studies 
in Anc. Or. Civilization, No. 13. 9| X 7, pp- xii + 33. 
Chicago, 1934. 

This is a careful and documented survey of the prehistoric 
evolution of kingship as an institution, the forms which it 
assumes in the ancient world, and eventually in Hellenistic 
culture. The author claims to demonstrate that the recur- 
rence of this institution in the sophisticated culture of the 
Hellenistic world was a conscious adoption from the East 
of a convenient political form”. No one doubts the wide- 
spread observance of divine kingships ” in Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and other regions of the Nearer East. The question, 
however, has been long debated, whether the honours paid 
to, and the status claimed by, Alexander and his successors, 
was of precisely, or even generically, of the same kind. The 
crucial instances would seem to be Egypt, where Alexander 
first exhibited inclination towards this view of his own 
monarchy, and Persia, where McEwan produces some little- 
known evidence, and rightly emphasizes Gow’s point that 
'' iEschylus and his audience knew, at least by hearsay, 
a great deal more about Persia and the Persians than we are 
ever likely to know ” (p. 19), and the negative instance of 
the later kings of Macedon, who “ deemed it impious ” even 
to call Alexander a god. 

A. 460 


J. L. Myrbs. 
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Traites Religieux, Philosophiques ET Moraux, extraits 
des oeuvres d’/saac de Ninive (VII® siecle) par Ibn 
as-Salt (IX® siecle). Arabic text edited and supplied 
with a translation in French by Le R. P, Paul Sbath. 
10 X 7, pp. 128 Cairo : The Delta Trading Co., 

1934. 

This is a book made up by Ibn as-Salt from the Syriac 
works of the original author, and consists of passages con- 
cerning asceticism and monasticism collected and translated 
into Arabic by the compiler. It contains maxims and other 
rather simple edifying matter. M. Sbath produces an excellent 
edition from a manuscript in his possession which appears to 
be unique, and his translation will be found to be most useful. 

A , 550 . R. Guest. 


The Primordial Ocean. An introductory contribution to 
Social Psychology. By W. J. Perry. 8| X 6, pp. x 
-f 380, map 1. London : Methuen, 1935. 155. net. 

Readers of Mr. ’Peiij^s Children of the Sun and other works 
will know what to expect here. The thesis is stated briefly 
on p. 248 : - ^ The probability is that the original creation of 
land out of the Primordial Ocean ” as many people’s folk-lore 
narrates it, happened at one place only. It is well known 
that the title ' Son of the Sun ’ was assumed by the kings of 
Egypt during the Fifth Dynasty. There is no reason to believe 
that any other people was responsible for a like innovation. 
In the present state of our knowledge Egypt has the sole 
claim to be the home of the ‘ Children of the Sun h There- 
fore it is in Egypt that we should first seek the Primordial 
Ocean.” Mr. Perry also states (p. 341) that the well-known 
Greek ^ key ’ pattern was likewise borrowed from Egypt. 
It was a development of the Egyptian sign for a house.” As 
he goes on to observe, the history of human behaviour 
. . . provides many surprises.” 

A . 534 . 


J. L. Myres. 
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EitIb al-Awrak. History of al-Ra^i and al-Miittaki By 
■ ' al-Suli. Ed. by Heywoeth Dunne. 10 x 6|/ pp. 308, 
1 plate. London : Lxizac and Co., 1935. 10s. 6d, 

Only one manuscript is known to exist of this part of 
.al-Siili’s work and that , is in disorder and is probably 
incomplete (e.g. p. 197). The editor has been successful in 
reading the crabbed writing though some improvementvS can 
be made in the text. The book is a collection of notes and is 
often unintelligible, because the reader does not know to 
whom the pronouns refer. There is much lively detail ; 
including a curious picture of the caliph’>s associates ’h 
AhRadi sorted out his books and gave to his friends those 
which he did not want, the sort which are sold by weight. 
He emptied into the Tigris several hundred jars of old wine ; 
afterwards he was sorry. There are modern touches. A man 
planted a counterfeit comer’s outfit in a house belonging to 
one against whom he had a grudge. One of the Baridi brothers 
sent a gold cradle set with jewels to the chief of the 
Karmatians. The publication of this book will hardly add to 
al-Suli’s reputation either as a writer or as a man. 

A . S 12 . A. S. Tritton. 


The Dead Past in Turkey : Ottoman Statecraft. The 
Book of Counsel for Vezirs and Governors, of Sari Mehmed 
Pasha. Turkish text, with introduction, translation, and 
notes. By Walter Livincston Wright, jun. Princeton 
Oriental Texts, voL ii. 9| X 6|, pp, 135 + 172 + xv, 
Princeton : University Press. London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1935. 

This, the second volume of the Princeton Oriental texts, 
is of considerable interest. Professor Wright claims that he 
has been fortunate in his find ”, since most of the materials 
illustrating the decline of the Ottoman Empire “ are written 
in Turkish, unpublished, and buried in uncatalogued or 
inaccessible archives and collections The claim may be 
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admitted. The book does throw light on the working of the 
great machine of government in the flourishing days of the 
Turkish Empire, and in its decline, though it has no bearing 
on the situation to-day. But it should not be difficult for 
students to discover in the archives other works even more 
significant. The libraries in Constantinople are full of this 
sort of thing. 

Of the five manuscript copies known to exist of Sari 
Muhammad’s book, photographic reproductions of four have 
been collated in preparing the text. The Istanbul manuscript, 
the earliest dated copy, is used as the basis of the translation, 
and variant readings are given. Professor Wright has been 
scholarly in presentation ; though he has made no efiort 
to trace the quotations in the text, nor, in his introduction, 
to unravel historical obscurities. 

Mehmed Pasha wrote down his counsels at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He essayed to look objectively 
at the vast machine of the Ottoman State, of which he was 
himself a part, and to measure its defects and plan to remedy 
them. He founded himself in some degree on earlier writers, 
among them, of course, Ibn Khaldun, the Arab historian. 
The prose style of the book is ornate, replete with alliteration 
and sonorous phrases which are difiicult to reproduce. Sari 
Muhammad’s aim was renovation, not evolution. His eyes 
were fixed on the glorious reign of Sultan Suleyman in the 
sixteenth century. That being his ideal, he failed to realize 
that decay was inherent in a theocratic government which 
attached to absolute religious dogma the civil laws which 
need to be moulded with the times. Nor could he — ^though 
his moral precepts were sometimes excellent — ^perceive that 
in a government whose central pivot was the Sultan, 
degeneracy in the rulers must in the end prove fatal. 

His counsels were all for the Vezirs and Governors who 
were slaves to the Sultan. He exhorts them to abstain from 
bribery and oppression, from avarice, pride, and calumny. 
But when, in timid moments, he dares to approach the theme 
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of the Padishah, he is unconsciously amusing,— one absolves 
him from cynicism. Thus the Grand Vezir, he urges, should 
not try at once to dispute a mistaken opinion of the Sultan’s. 

Let him first accept this opinion, however little he may 
approve it.” Then by, degrees he may tactfully suggest its 
inadvisability. Vezirs, too, should acquaint themselves with 
all the methods used by women and favourites of the seraglio, 
so as if need be to circumvent them. 

In the main the counsels are good, and this is the more 
praiseworthy since they were committed to paper at a time 
of rapid decline in the fortimes of the State. Sultan after 
Sultan had grown tired of the herculean task of governing 
the great Empire, which reached from Hungary and Russia 
in the north to the Sudan and Yemen in the south, from 
Algiers in the west to the borders of Persia in the east. 
Authority was increasingly delegated to deputies who rose 
by favouritism rather than service. The practice of bribery 
was gaining ofiicial recognition. Princes of the Imperial line 
were given no fit training ; such were the latent rivalries, 
they were brought up in virtual imprisonment in the palace. 
Their companions in seclusion were eunuchs and Circassian 
women, who initiated them in debauchery. The ruling House 
became degenerate. 

Mehmed Pasha had occasion to learn the defects of the 
machine as it was running down. Of proved ability and 
power, occupying several times the high post of Treasurer 
and at one time handling the reins of highest office, he was 
called in when times were difficult, only to be cast aside 
when he had served his turn. In the end he wm charged with 
oppression, negligence, contempt for both religion and govern- 
ment, and with speaking ill of the Padishah. He ^vas executed 
by order of the Government which he had served for nearly 
fifty years. If he was guilty of the charges — the proofs are 
not forthcoming — ^he w^as a paradox, for his Book of Counsel 
is an elaborate treatise on the way in which such offences 
should be avoided. 
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It is more likely that his book, written shortly before his 
death, was the despairing effort of a Statesman to stay the 
disintegration of the Empire which was in progress. That 
he, and such as he, from time to time were utilized as the 
State was crumbling is doubtless one reason for the persis- 
tence so long of a system which, its zenith once reached, 
was doomed to decay. The courtiers who exploited and 
ruined the Empire had no wish to see it disappear, and so 
in times of greatest danger called in the Mehmed Pashas 
of their day, only to dismiss them, or precipitate their death, 
if they proved too sturdy. Sari Muhammad’s treatise shows 
him a man honest according to his lights. That he was 
ambitious, and that the system of government inevitably 
made him rich, were weapons which jealous rivals doubtless 
used against him. But unless the sins of which he was accused 
can be substantiated, his Book of Counsel may be regarded 
as the swan-song of an honest Governor of the ancien regime. 
A . 446 . I. A. Hamit. 


Far East 

Dictioistnaire Historique et Geographique de la Mand- 
CHOURiE. Par Lucien Gibert. 9 x 6J, pp. xx + 1040, 
pis., ills. 116, maps. 7. Hongkong : Societe des Missions- 
fitrangeres, 1934. $10.0. 

This imposing volume has been compiled somewhat on 
the lines of Papinot’s excellent Historical and Geographical 
Dictionary of Japan. It contains, in alphabetical order, all 
the more important place-names in what is now known as 
Manchukuo, that is, the three old provinces of Manchuria, 
together with the newly formed provinces of Jehol and 
Hsing-an ; accounts of several tribes and countries ; and 
biographies of the chief persons connected with the history 
of this region from the earliest times. 

In his preface, Pere Gibert exposes the mistaken idea 
that Manchuria is in any sense a virgin country, hitherto 
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undeveloped and lacking a history. It is true that the". Mongol 
invasion swept it more or less bare ; but prior to that date' 
it had been inhabited by numerous peoples., , some ■ reaching 
no mean degree of culture, and had seen the rise and fall 
of dynasties and empires such as the Liao and the VAiin, 
which proved formidable neighbours for the Cliinese. All 
these things are set forth in a useful introduction in ten 
chapters, of which the first deals perhaps in too credulous 
a spirit with the purely legendary period preceding the 
Chou dynasty. 

Immense labour has evidently been put into this work, 
and it is not surprising to learn that the author has been 
twenty years collecting his material. The dictionary seems 
to have been actually in the press when the recent revolution 
took place, ending in the proclamation of the first emperor 
of Manchukuo in March, 1934. Towards the end of the same 
year a new division of the country into eleven provinces 
was announced. Fortunately it was found possible to supply 
the details of these territorial changes in an appendix, and 
also to mark the boundaries of the new provinces on the 
map at the end of the volume. 

A, 50i. Lionel Giles. 


The Twin Pagodas op Zayton. A study of later Buddhist 
sculpture in China. Photographs and introduction by 
6. Ecke ; iconography and history by P. Demieville. 
Harvard- Yenching Institute : Monograph Series, Vol. II. 
lOf X 6|-, pp. viii + 95, pis. 72, plans 5. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1935, £1 Ls*. 

Though the mystery of Zayton is now solved, so far as 
its identity with ClTuan-chou is concerned, a cloud of romance 
still hangs over the port described in such glowing terms by 
medieval travellers; and it is thrilling to think that the 
pagodas shown in the frontispiece to this book must have 
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been seen by Marco Polo bdmself, altliougli lie does not 
mention them. The western tower w’as built in the years 
1228-1237, and the eastern tower was completed in 1250, 
since when neither has needed more than superficial repairs. 
It is hard to understand why these remarkable structures 
should have been entirely overlooked by foreign writers until 
the year 1907, when they were depicted for the first time 
by the Rev. C. C. Brown, in a collection of short stories. 

Built of stone, but in a special wooden style current in 
the Sung period, they stand in the precincts of the Buddhist 
temple which in 738 received the name of K^ai-yuan by order 
of the famous emperor Ming-huang, In the five storeys of 
each pagoda, eighty panels with life-size figures carved in 
middle relief are inserted into the ashlar framework ; originally 
there were also eighty niche-figures (sculptures in the round), 
but only two of these are left. The task of describing these 
sculptures in detail, identifying the figures, discussing the 
legends and tradition connected with them, and translating 
the Chinese inscriptions, has been carried out with scholarly 
thoroughness, and all the figures are shown in a series of 
excellent photographs. It is a pity that these are not arranged 
in the same order as the descriptions of M. Demieville ; for, 
although one can refer from the text to the corresponding 
plate without much difficulty, it is not easy to reverse the 
process, and find the description of any particular photo- 
graph. 

A . 623 , Lionel Giles. 


Wang An Shih : A Chinese statesman and educationalist 
of the Sung Dynasty. Vol. I. By H. R. Williamson. 
Probsthain’s Oriental Series, vol. xxi. 7| X 5|-, pp. x 
+ 388. London : Arthur Probsthain, 1935. £1 4^. 

The author tells us in his preface that The present work 
is based almost entirely on Chinese sources. It has been 
found necessary to publish the work in three volumes. The 

JRAS. JANUARY 1937 . ^ 
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first gives a detailed account of the life and political career 
of the reformer, indicates the nature and scope of his reform 
measures, and contains translations of his chief government 
memorials, and letters bearing on his character and public 
life. The second outlines the history of the reform policy 
after his death for a subsequent period of forty years up to 
the downfall of the Northern Sung Dynasty. It comprises 
studies of Wang An Shili’s character and of the New Laws, 
with critical material on his times, the Sung Histories, etc. 
In tliis volume the traditional accounts of his life and work 
are fully translated, and maps, chronological tables, and 
indexes are included. The third volume is more particularly 
concerned with his literary work, and contains translations 
of all his important essays 

This method of publication has its drawbacks, for very 
few Englishmen know anything about Chinese history in the 
eleventh century, and without some account of the state 
of China in Wang's time it is hard to say whether his reforms 
were justified or not. 

Wang An Shih was born in 1021. After filling a number 
of minor posts he was made Vice-Grand Councillor by the 
Emperor Shen Tsung in 1069, and very soon became all- 
powerful with his master. 

The Sung dynasty had then been on the throne for a 
hundred years. The Empire did not include Yunnan or any 
territory beyond the Great Wall ; but with these exceptions 
it was not much smaller than the eighteen provinces of the 
Manchu dynasty. Many of the aboriginal races of the south- 
west were, however, still unconquered. The country was 
at peace and prosperous. The only serious danger that 
threatened it was from the Tartars in the north. 

Although the standing army was nominally over a million 
strong, Wang believed that it was too rotten to withstand 
the Tartars. It also ate up most of the revenue. He there- 
fore proposed to reduce the army gradually by ceasing to 
recruit soldiers, and to entrust the defence of the country 
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chiefly to militia forces raised from the stalwart peasantry. 
By 1076 over seven million men had been enrolled as militia 
and the standing army had been reduced by one half. He 
was further convinced that the examination system bred 
pedants instead of statesmen, that the tribute rice system 
was utterly uneconomic, that taxes should be substituted 
for forced labour, and that, to prevent the rich fleecing the 
poor, the government should lend money to husbandmen 
at a low rate of interest. He also proposed to buy all kinds 
of goods from producers when they were plentiful and cheap, 
and to sell them again at a small profit when they grew 
scarce. 

Measures putting these ideas into practice were approved 
by the Emperor and became law. 

Such sweeping changes naturally aroused the opposition 
of vested interests and conservative statesmen. Moreover, 
there were not enough honest and competent officials to 
administer the new laws properly, and corruption and abuses 
no doubt abounded. The arguments for and against the 
new measures advanced by the various statesmen are full 
of interest. 

The Emperor stood loyally by Wang, and one after another 
his opponents were transferred to provincial posts. But 
by 1074 Wang’s health had been broken by the long struggle 
against heavy odds, and he left the capital to become governor 
of Nanking. A year later he returned to K'ai-feng ; but 
towards the end of 1076 his fading health compelled him to 
go back once more to Nanking, and a little later he retired 
into private life. 

The Emperor never lost touch with his devoted servant 
and friend, and did his best to uphold his policy after he had ^ 
retired. But no sooner was Shen Tsung dead (1085) 
than every vestige of Wang’s reforms was ruthlessly 
stamped out. 

The above is a short and incomplete outline of the story 
told in this volume. The Chinese documents on which it is 
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based are done into good, clear English. The Chinese characters 
are given for nearly all the names of men, places, and institu- 
tions.' The book is an honest piece of work, which can safely 
be recommended to all who are interested in Chinese medieval 
history. 

A. 585 . L. A. LyALL. 


Historical^ and Commercial Atlas of China. By Albert 
Herrmann. Harvard-Yenching Institute : Monograph 
Series, Vol I. 13| x 7|, pp. 112, maps 84. Carnbridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935. 

This atlas constitutes the first volume of the Slonograph 
Series of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. If succeeding 
volumes are up to the standard of the first, they will deserve 
and doubtless receive a hearty welcome. No better or more 
comprehensive Atlas of China has ever been produced, and 
the Institute is to be congratulated on a noteworthy achieve- 
ment which will be of the utmost value to scholars and 
students. 

The Atlas has been drawn and printed in Germany, under 
the direction of a highly competent scholar, Dr. Albert 
Herrmann, professor of Historical Geography in the University 
of Berlin ; but it is primarily intended for the use of American 
and English students, and the transliteration of Chinese 
names therefore follows the Wade-Giles system with which 
they are familiar. Chinese characters do not appear in the 
maps, but at the end of the volume there is an ingenious 
and admirably arranged Chinese index which will enable the 
student, with a minimum of trouble, to ascertain ilic Chinese 
characters for any place-name. There is also a '' Selected 
Bibliography which has been most carefully compiled, and 
an interesting map which shows the distribution of Cliinese 
resident in non-Chinese countries. It appears that there 
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are about 12,000,000 Chinese outside China, of whom 300,000 
are within the territories of the Soviet Union. 

Students of history will value the maps which illustrate 
the beginnings of ancient China (1900 b.c. onwards), the 
sites of ancient capitals and other famous places mentioned 
in the histories and topographies, the boundaries of the Empire 
at different epochs, the areas inhabited by the tribes and 
races of the west and north, the extent of the conquests of 
the Liao and Chin Tatars and the Mongols and Manchus. 
There are also maps giving ancient and modern trade-routes, 
and the routes followed by the Buddhist pilgrims and by 
Marco Polo. One map contains a bird’s-eye view of the 
foreign religions known in Central Asia and China up to 
the fourteenth century ; others give us the distribution of 
crops and livestock, minerals and mining, and the industries 
and communications of modern China. 

There are several maps of Manchuria and Mongolia, ancient 
and modern, and it is not surprising that in so scholarly a 
production as this Atlas, the word '' Manchoukuo ” or Man- 
chukuo ” does not appear in any of them. Unlike our Western 
journalists, Dr. Herrmann is well aware that tliere has been 
no change in the Chinese name of Manchuria since its recent 
separation from China. It was ^^Manchou” before the 
separation and it remains Manchou ” to this day. '' Man- 
churia ” has long been our accepted anglicization of ‘‘ Man- 
chou ”, and the recent change in the political status of the 
country does not make it any less suitable an<i satisfactory 
to-day than it was ten years ago. The termination law is, 
of course, no integral part of the name, but is merely the 
ordinary Chinese word for an independent state. Dr, Herr- 
mann is therefore quite right in retaining Manchuria ”, 
and it is to be hoped that future map-makers will follow 
his example. 

A, 671 . Eeginald F. Johnston. 
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A Dictionary OF the Economic Probucts of the Malay 
Peninsula. By J. H. Burkill, witli contributions by 
William Birtwistle, Erebbrick W. Foxworthy, 
J. B. Scrivenor, and J. G. Watson. 2 vols. 9 x 6. 
pp. xi + 2402. London : Pablislied on behalf of the 
Governments of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
1935. 305. 

To review this very large and most valuable work adequately 
would require the collaboration of at least as many experts 
as have contributed to its production and would demand far 
more space than is here available. Botany, zoology, geology, 
the history of trade, and much else are involved, though the 
first named bulks most largely. In spite of its title, the book 
does not confine itself strictly to the Malay Peninsula, but 
gives useful information about neighbouring and other 
countries. It is, for example, rather surprising to find how 
many plants now existing in Malaya have been derived from 
such distant regions as Africa and America. 

The work is arranged, for the most part, in the alphabetical 
order of the scientific names of the plants, etc., concerned, 
and though this was no doubt inevitable it adds to the 
difficulties of the layman. To some extent, however, the very 
full index, containing a vast number of native names, mostly 
Malayan, of the species dealt with, will assist a reader with 
local knowledge to find his way through the text. In the latter 
their origin, distribution, properties, and uses are very fully 
set out and in many cases supplemented by historical and 
other information collected from a very large number of sources 
to which references are given. A bibliography of these %YouId 
have been useful, but would have increased very considerably 
the size of this sufficiently bulky work. 

A few minor slips have been noticed. The word '' betel ’’ 
is derived from Malayalam, not from any Malayan '' 
language ; for putra (p. 556), read palm ; the usual Malay 
name for tobacco is temiakau^ not temhaku {p. 1553) ; for 
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^'Menengkabau’’ (p. 1593), read '' Menangkabau ; tke 
Javanese name rosan for tke sugar-cane (p. 1925) means 
'' Jointed not '' pointed ’’ and the Sanskrit word from which 
our word ''sugar’’ is ultimately derived is mt sarlmsa 
(p. 1923) : the second a is a misprint for r, 

A, 527. ■ ■ G. 0. BlAGDEN. ■ 


Les Chants alteenes bes Gabcons et bes Filles en 
x4.nnam. By hTGUYEN van Huyen. Austro-Asiatica, 
Documents et Travaux. Tome III. 9| X 7, pp. 224. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1935. Frs. 75. 

II existe en Annam des fetes populaires qui commencent 
par des Joutes litteraires entre filles et gargons et finissent par 
des accordailles. Chaque couple s’affronte a son tour en 
chantant des poesies improvisees. C’est une ancienne coutmne 
tres repandue dans le delta tonkinois, connue en Annam, rare 
en Cochinchine. Le village de Lim, dans la province de Bac 
Ninh, est celebre entre tons. Cela se passe an printemps et 
en automne, la nuit, au clair de lune, sur la place publique on 
devant la pagode. Des mandarins et des notables tiennent 
chez eux des ceremonies privees de ce genre. 

En Annam nous avons deja les concours publics de chant, 
les jeux d’echecs avec personnages vivants des deux sexes, 
les jeux des caracteres dits Do-chu De plu^s, il ne faut pas 
oublier que, dans ce pays, les concours et examens publics 
sent en honneur puisque c’est ainsi que s’acquierent les postes 
officiels. 

Les chants alternes sont accompagnes par des orchestres 
qui peuvent comprendre cinq instruments a cordes, une flute, 
et deux instruments a percussion. Le plus souvent on se 
contente de deux instruments ou meme d’un dispositif de 
fortune : une corde vibrante sur ime caisse de resonance 
quelconque, 

L’auteur analyse, avec beaucoup de soin et une grande 
maitrise, le mecanisme complexe du chant versifie et le 
vers lui-meme. L’improvisation poetique origiiiale, qui 
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suppose une gymnastique iatellectuelle jointe a des dispositions 
naturelles, n'est le fait que d-’une elite. Les autres concurrents 
se fient a.leur memoire pour citer les auteurs et les pasticlier. 
Les„ themes des chants presentent iiii foiid lioniogene sous des 
formes variees. II s’agit -toujours d’amour et d'accordailles. 

A' titre ■ de comparaison, hauteur etudie brieveriieiit des 
competitions mixtes des pays.voisins de rAiiiiam, oil relement 
sexuel est plus on nioins apparent, Les unes reiitreiit dans une 
premiere categoiie, comparable- aux Chants Alternes d’Amiani. 
Ce sont les jeux du volant chez les Thai Blancs de Phong, H6; 
les jeux du dos a dos et de la balle chez les Thai de Cao Bang, 
les jeux de Fecharpe roulee- an Cambodge, les, rondeaux 
d’amour au Laos, enfin les chants et daiises du Thibet et des 
Lai de la Chine du Slid. 

La deuxieme categorie, nettement differenciee, accuse des 
survivances de rites dhnitiation sexuelle. An Tonkin, les 
jeux de Fescarpolette, de la jarre et des anguilles, du bone. 
Au Cambodge, les appanages par le va-et~vient de la balle. 
En Chine, la cueillette des fieurs clu priiitemps, etc. 

Exceptionnellement, il subsisterait des pratiques orgiaqiies, 
comme au village de La, au Tonkin. 

En somme, les Chants Alternes d’Annam peiivent etre 
consideres comme des competitions sexuelles degagees 
d’intention erotique qu’un peuple aiOfine et de haute culture 
sociale a transformees en manifestation esthetique ou la 
poesie et la musiciue sont associees. 

A . 292 » Gabrielle, and Joseph Vassal. 


Le Koivinshu. Collection Japonaise pour la presentation de 
textes poetiques. ' By Georges Bonneau. Yol I : 
pp. 93, Vol. II : pp. 91, VoL III : pp. 483. Supple- 
ments, Tome 9, Le Haiku, pp. 59, pis. 9. Paris, Paul 
Geuthner, 1935. 

The translator of this important work is to be warmly 
congratulated ; for in a rendering as elegant as it is lucid, he 
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has sliown forth the beauty, as well as the power, of Eastern 
poets in the tenth century. The first complete translation, 
by Wakameda, was not easily understood, chiefly owing to its 
frequent departure from the original text. Professor Bonneau's 
version is free from any such defect. Indeed, as we should 
expect from one who, in addition to being a celebrated 
Orientalist, is also a romanticist and a poet, he has succeeded 
in rendering Ki No Tsurayuki’s anthology into French, in a 
talented and admirable fashion. The ancient poet tells of the 
Japanese attitude to life in all its phases : our gifted 
Professor assists every European of to-day to study that 
culture and to appreciate its natural beauty. 

The KokinsJiu is derived almost entirely from native 
sources, its occasional Chinese ’’ terms having filtered, it 
would seem, through the spoken language— not lifted, bodily, 
from some written wmrk. As poetry it is far superior 
to the famous Manydshu {Collection of a Myriad Leaves) , of 
the Mara epoch. It recalls feudal Japan, that old Japan of 
flowers and dances, of high culture and Nature-love, influenced 
by Shintoistic worship, with its incitement to philosophic 
inquiry, to a bold intellectual renaissance. 

If in some respects Professor Bonneau may be compared 
to Lafcadio Hearn, we shall not be surprised at his power of 
penetration, into the very soul of the Japanese people. For 
by the life of the Spirit they set great store, and in the sights 
and sounds of Nature they find both their strength and 
their joy. 

There is but little to comment upon the interpretation of 
occasional phrases or ideographs ; if only because the literal 
translation of allusive and metaphorical expressions, which 
form the fabric of the original, often presents difSculties to 
the profoundly learned, as Aston, Chamberlain, M abameda, 
and others, seem to have been aware. 

But to the high standard of Professor Bonneau’s work, as 
to his unquestioned talent, we gladly testify. A study of 
his KokinsJiu goes far to prove the wide prevalence of poetic 
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inspiration. In the literature of a people is its true character 
reflected. 

Ilaihu, popularized by Basho, is the shortest form of 
Japanese poetry, and was composed durin.g the Empire 
by people in every station. Regarded by some critics as 
epigrammatic literature, it nevertheless bears no resemblance 
to classical or modern epigram, the versicle being shorter and 
treating of purely natural phenomena ; and no trace of humour 
has yet been recognized. The lack of homogeneity in style 
renders translation difficult, the more, since constant ellipse 
both demands expansion in translation, and forbids it at the 
cost of turgidity. 

Professor Bonneau’s rendering is not a paraphrase ; in fact 
it is substantially faithful to the original. In a work where 
even Japanese readers require literary assistance, his method 
both in design and execution, must be held to be eminently 
successful. 

A. 166, A, 356. RenATO SAXmRNO. 

(G. A. Y.) 


Middle East 

Die Altek Arier : von Aj*t und Adel ihrer Gotter. Yon 
Hermann Lommel. Religion und Kultur der alten 
Arier. Band I. 1935. 

The series of wffiich the present book forms the first volume 
is intended to make the results of earlier research and new 
views in the field of Indo-Iranian studies easily accessible to 
a wider circle of readers. To achieve these aims discussion 
and criticism of earlier views have been freely admitted. The 
present volume aims at a synthesis of tlie results so far 
achieved. After the introductory chapters the author has 
expressed in reasonable and non-dogmatic form his personal 
views on tlie difficult problems of Varuna, Ahura and Asura, 
Indra, Maruts, Rudra, and connected matters. In these 
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views there is much of interest even when in some details it 
is not possible to be of the same opinion as the author. They 
are, however, to be carefully considered. 

A, 579, . ^ H. W.; Bailey. 


Histoire des Croisades ET DU Eoyaume Franc be 
. Jerusalem. By Eene Grousset. Vol. I : L’Anarchie 
Musulmane et la Monarchic Franque, pp. Ixii + 698, 
maps 2. Vol. II : L’Equilibre. Monarchic Musulmane 
et Monarchie Franque, pp. 920, maps 9. 9 X 5f. Paris : 
Librairie Plon, 1934-35. 

This is a well arranged and illuminating treatment of the 
subject. The first volume gives us the first thirty years 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and is preceded by an intro- 
duction which reviews the history of Syria and Palestine 
from the time of Heraclius. Special stress is laid on the 
Byzantine reconquest of the north of Syria in the tenth 
century, and the brevity of the Seljuq occupation (in the 
case of Antioch only fourteen years). The importance of 
this fact is emphasized in the later relations between the 
Franks and Constantinople and the legal aspect of the claims 
of the emperors upon Antioch, which are fully treated. 

The second volume deals with the state of equilibrium ’’ 
between the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Zanjid Kingdom 
of Mosil and Aleppo, and takes us as far as the fall of Jerusalem. 
The third volume, which has not yet appeared, is to cover 
the last century of the history of the Franks in Palestine, 
La Monarchie Musulmane et V Anarchic Franque, 

The background of Eastern history receives careful treat- 
ment throughout the book, and the relations of the Franks 
both with their Moslem neighbours and the native Christians 
are fully examined. In addition to the Eastern sources pre- 
viously available, Monsieur Grousset has made use of Professor 
Gibb’s translation of Ibn Qalanisi, and has proposed numerous 
identifications between events recorded in the Damascus 
Chronicle and in the Latin chronicles. We may note one 
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error (voL ii, preface, p. i, footnote 2). Ibn al Atliir, protege 
of the Atabeks of Mosil, can scarcely be said to judge the 
events of the epoch of the Atabegs with the eyes of an adiiiirer 
of Saladin the supplanter of his patrons' &mily in Syria. 

It is primarily as '' la Nouvelle France dV>utreuiier-— ncjtre 
premiere France coloniale ’’ (voL ii, p. 313), that Monsieur 
Grousset would have us see the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
After the episode '' of the First Crusade, and the periode 
de Mtonnenients et de fautes " (vol. i, p. 164), of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, ever the Crusader, comes Baldwin I, ‘Me premier 
en date des hardis pionniers dont le genie colonisateur sema 
au dix-septieme siecle tant de Nouvelles Frances par le vaste 
monde '' (vol. i, p. 316). Baldwin II receives a similar tribute. 
Raymond de St. Gilles founds '' La Provence au Liban 
On the very eve of the disruption of the Kingdom, we are 
given the evidence of Ibn Juhair (1184) to the success of 
the colonial regime, and the economic co-operation, unbroken 
even in war time, between Moslem and Christian, Damascus 
and Acre. Le fait de croisade cache sans cesse a nos yeux 
le fait coloniale’’ (vol. ii, p. 766). 

There are numerous maps and genealogical tables. We 
may note one misprint (vol. ii, p. 89, date of the capture of 
Antioch by the Seljuqs, 1185, and of Edessa, 1187, for 1085 
and 1087 respectively). 

We shall look forward to reading the final volume of this 
work, for it combines scholarship with a vivacity and power 
of characterization that makes both period and people live 
for the reader. 

' ClIARlS Waddy. 

India 

The Mysore Tribes and Castes, Vol I. By Diwan Bahadur 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer. 8.} x 6, pp. Ixxii + 
502. Mysore, 1935. Rs. 15. 

Three volumes have already appeared dealing with the 
population of Mysore on the lines laid down over thirty 
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years ago by the late Sir Herbert Eisley for the 
etlinograpliic survey of certain Provinces and States in 
India. , 

The present volume deals with the results as a whole/ and 
practically completes Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer's task, though 
it is understood that some supplementary material is to be 
issued at an early date. There are several well-known scholars 
represented by contributions to this work, which commences 
with an introduction by Dr. Marrett, followed by another by 
the late M. Sylvain Levi, given in both French and English, 
after which we find essays by Baron von Eickstedt, of Breslau, 
and a retired member of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. F. J. 
Richards. The two latter write with personal knowledge of 
Mysore and its population. Dr. Marrett and M. Levi survey 
the subject from a more remote standpoint, the former 
supplying a short appreciation of the book coupled with 
some interesting reflections on the j)arts which East and 
West may profitably play in such inquiries, while the latter 
offers some general reflections on the nature and origin of 
caste in India. Baron von Eickstedt's contribution is of a 
novel and specially interesting description. The professor, 
after dealing in some detail with the racial invasions of India 
in the past, and allotting due influence to occupation and 
environment, presents the reader with an original classifica- 
tion of the population, for which he supplies some anthropo- 
metrical data. It will be remembered that it has been usual 
to assume an original Kolarian population of a very early 
type, displaced later largely in the south by a so-called 
Dravidian element, upon which followed the arrival of the 
Aryan speaking immigration through the passes of the 
north-west. Later still, Northern India was penetrated by 
bands of Scythians, Yuechi, and Huns, between 100 b.o. 
and A.D. 600. The Musalmans followed. Von Eickstedt, 
rejecting the existing nomenclature as suggestive of linguistic 
rather than racial characteristics, evolves a threefold base 
for the Mysore population, to which he attaches the terms 
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Veddid/ Melanid, and Indid, Tlie Veddids iiave a Gondid 
and Malid division. Melanids may be Soiitli Melanid or else 
Kolid, wMle the Indids are both Gracil and North Indid. 
A table giving anthropometric data for these will be foiiiid 
on p. 76. It is noteworthy that the Veddid type is traced 
to the Ceylon Veddas and thence to the Veddans and Bedars ; 
and so, proceeding northwards, a connection appears to be 
established with the Eamosliis of the Deccan. It is impossible 
to deal at length with Dr. Eickstedt’s theories in this short 
notice. They will certainly repay careful examination. In 
the special ethnographic appendix (vol. i, part iii) of the 
last Census of India Eeport some objection is taken to this 
new classification on the ground of the inadequacy of the 
anthropometric data on which it rests. Clearly, however, 
it possesses the merit of simplicity compared with the 
almost incomprehensible formulee styled coefficients of 
relative likeness on which Dr. Guha proceeds in his 
treatise. 

Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer is generous enough to supplement 
these three essays with a chapter on the cultural geography 
of Mysore by Mr. E. J. Eichards. Writing with personal 
knowledge of the country, the latter gives us a thoughtful 
study of the history and cultural features of the population 
of Mysore, which, by itself, would make this work a valuable 
possession. Interesting charts are supplied, showing the extent 
and distribution of various elements in the population, such 
as Marathas, Lingayats, and Jains. From these the student 
may gather at a glance how the main castes and tribes are 
distributed throughout the state territories. 

Having digested these more or less introductory essays, the 
reader will find chapters on caste, religion, taste in dress and 
ornaments, totemism, magic, animism, etc. ; and here we 
meet for’ the first time with a summary, by the compiler, of 
the contents of the articles in the three preceding volumes. 
The writer’s survey takes Mm far afield ; and we are even 
supplied with illustrations of the particular tattoo marks 
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favoured by Hindu ladies, such, as a picture of the temple 
of the god Shiva, who is accompanied by his attendant Nandi- 
hail (p. 438), 

A few words are called for on the important contents of 
chapter vii, which deals with the practice of totemism. Some 
recent investigations in the Western Presidency have tended 
to show that more prospect exists of arriving at a satisfactory 
theory of the origin of the population through a careful 
examination of the practices of the people in this connection 
rather than by measuring heads and noses. In the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary (vol. 61, pp. 106-111, 1932) will be 
found some two hundred and twenty totem divisions identified 
in the south and centre of the Bombay Presidency. On p. 255 
Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer furnishes a similar list with one 
hundred and twenty-five such totems, which are classified 
as animals, trees, and plants, and inanimate objects. As 
might be expected, the resemblance between these two lists 
is striking, and the entries are in many instances identical. 
In Mysore, the system is in numerous cases obsolescent ; but 
it is certainly widespread among tribes and castes of non- 
Aryan origin. The close connection between matriarchy, 
adult marriage, burial, and totemism is well brought out in 
these pages. 

We may only note further that the chapters on animism 
and magic contain little that has not already been recorded. 
Perhaps some fresh material on the rare practice of the 
couvade (p. 237) among the Kuravas might be forthcoming 
for later publication, when, as is indicated, a separate and 
final volume containing a bibliography and index is issued. 
It is to be hoped that this may also contain the much needed 
list of synonyms of tribal and caste names, the omission of 
which detracts from the value of the three previous volumes. 

The present work is- singularly free from misprints though 
an ironette (p. 473) would seem to be a disguise for “ pirouette 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 

We may whole-heartedly congratulate Diwan Bahadur 
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Anantlia Krishna Iyer on the completion of a most valuable 
contribution to the Indian ethnographical survey. 

A . 6S0 . R. E. Bnthoven. ■ 


Pamir-Dialekte. L Materialen ziii Keiintniss der Schiigni- 

■ Gruppe. Von Wolfgang Lentz. 9|- x 6|-, pp. xi + 228. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1933. RM. 15. 

The interesting group of a dozen or so minor Iranian 
languages spoken by various small communities inhabiting 
the mountainous country stretching from the Pamirs to 
Eastern Badakhshan, has until recent years received little 
detailed examination. 

The present work, dealing with the language spoken in 
various dialect forms in Shughnan and the adjacent valleys, 
is therefore both welcome and important. The author was 
a member of the Russo-German Alai-Pamir Expedition of 
1928. The material here presented was obtained during an 
independent tour when he halted for three weeks in Oroslior 
in the Bartang valley and spent another three weeks in 
moving about in the neighbourhood. 

The first third of the book is occupied by an introduction, 
in which Dr. Lentz discusses a number of general questions 
relating to the Pamir languages and the people who speak 
them. It contains much interesting information, largely from 
Russian sources, regarding the Iranian population of Turkes- 
tan. One point which he seeks to establish is that the use 
of the term Tajik to describe only the Persian-speaking 
population of the plains, and of the term Galchas to denote 
the inhabitants of the mountains who speak the “ Pamir 
Dialects is quite incorrect. The latter people habitually 
call themselves Tajiks ’’ and Pamiris ” ; the author 
never heard the word Galcha used, and believes that it 
is probably a derogatory nickname which no people apply 
to themselves. With the Galcha people he dismisses tlie 
'' Galcha Languages ’’ and in their place he puts the “Pamiris ’’ 
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and the '' Pamiri Dialects '' Ghalcha Languages ’’ is the 
appellation generally used in this country and adopted in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, It has at any rate the merit of 
distinctiveness. Apart from this, as the author admits, the 
description “ languages is more correct than ''dialects’'. 

In succeeding sections of the introduction the author 
gives a brief account of the various Pamir languages and 
of the work done on them and describes the constitution 
of his Shughni-group. Along with remarks on the origin 
and preparation of his material, he provides a comparative 
statement of the different symbols employed by various 
European writers to represent the sounds, and discusses the 
difficulties presented by the various hh and sh sounds. Finally, 
he deals at some length with the subject matter of his prose 
texts and the form of his specimens of verse. The intro- 
duction is furnished with five illuminating, if rather minute, 
sketch-maps. 

The principal contents of the remainder of the volume are : 
the texts (from three different localities) and translations 
(35 pp.), tables of pronominal forms and numerals (20 pp.), 
a list of all verbal forms recorded (22 pp.), and a vocabulary 
of other words (67 pp.). Forms are quoted of about 177 verbs, 
and there are about 616 Oroshori words in the vocabulary. 
Of other dialects there are much fewer words, but they 
sometimes supplement the Oroshori list. 

The whole work shows every sign of careful and ungrudging 
work in the field and assiduous labour in the study. The 
author has set himself to improve on the methods of all 
previous workers. In particular he notes the topographical 
home of each form, records all variant pronunciations (even 
up to thirteen variants of the loan-word for " orphan ” !), 
and includes all loan-words. The principles involved are 
entirely sound ; it is only a question of the limits to which 
they are to be pursued. 

Among the useful features of the work are the bibliographies, 
and the miscellaneous references in the footnotes, especially 

JBAS. JANUARY 3937. 
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to Russian authors and pubKcations. For various reasons 
the hook is not altogether an easy one to find one’s way 
about in, or to consult quickly. An essential pinliniiriary is 
to master the initial list of abbreviations on pp. ix-xi, and 
the various indications given on pp. 47, 49, 50-1, 57, 73, 
and 108. . . ' 

In any work of this nature it would be easy to discover 
points for criticism. In the present case one might, for instance, 
ask for a systematic summary of the morphology. But the 
present volume is only a first instalment — we are promised 
further texts as publication of the collected material proceeds 
— and any lacunae will doubtless later be filled in. In any 
case it seems juster to stress the positive and valuable features 
of Dr. Lentz’s contribution to the study of the Pamir 
languages. 

A, 68. D. L. R. Lorimer. 


Dharma and Society. By Gualtherus li. MeEvS, 

In this comprehensive treatise the author deals with 
“ Dharma ” both in theory and in practice by considering 
its evolution in India, then relating it to similar normative 
conceptions in other civilizations. He sees its most marked 
practical correlation in Varna (natural class), its degeneration 
in Jati (artificial caste). His discussions on Varna are based 
on a disquisition into the character and working of hierarchy 
as a natural phenomenon. 

We must compliment the author on the manner in which 
he has dealt with all the dfficult problems in the scope of 
his subject. What makes his study especially valuable is that 
he remains practical all the time and never loses sight of 
the ever-tightening bonds between East and West. 

The Orientalist in particular can learn a great deal from 
this book which in matters of India is based on a knowledge 
of the original texts. Dr. Mees writes with a clear head and 
a warm heart, and it is refreshing to find an enthusiastic 
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scliolar bringing tlie concept of Dharma, so often treated 
by philologists as palaeontologists treat fossils, down to its 
divine source the fundamental nature of Dh. is a 
mystic one’’) and leading the problem home to our own 
conscience {''sociality”) and collaboration ("duty”). The 
book is full of true wisdom. 

A . 478 . W. StEDE. 


Prakatarthavivaraka. Vol.I. Edited by T.E.Chintamani, 
M.A., Ph.D. University of Madras, 1935. Six rupees. 

Well-known in ancient times but only recently rediscovered, 
the Prakatdrthavivarana seems to be, except for the BlidmaUy 
the oldest surviving complete commentary on Sankara’s 
great BrCthma-sutra-bhdsya, and is important as a repre- 
sentative of the Prakasatman rather than the Mandana school. 
The present volume is a careful and well-produced edition, 
based on five MSS., of the first Adhyaya and the first two 
Padas of the second. We await with interest the second 
volume, containing the rest of the text, critical material, 
and historical introduction. 

A . 559 . C. A. RYLAJsrns. 


The Kannada Inscriptioks op Kopbal. By C. R. Krish- 
NAMA Charlu. Hyderabad ArchaBological Series, Ko. 12. 
12J X 10, pp. vi H- 20, pis. 8. Calcutta (printed) : 
Published by His Exalted Highness the Mzam’s Govern- 
ment, 1935. Rs. 3. 

Annual Report op the Arch^olooical Department op 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1931-3. 13 X 10, pp. X + no, pis. 7. Calcutta : Baptist 
Mission Press, 1935. 

There has been some dispute about the locahty of the 
place known in the literature and inscriptions as Koppam, 
but Mr. Krishnama Cbarlu proves that it is Kopbal (Koppal) 
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in the extreme south of the Nizam’s dominions. He edits 
ten Kannada inscriptions found there, which are chiefly 
Jaina dedications. 

The Report of the Archaeological Department reviews the 
routine work for two years. Among the surveys of monu- 
ments the most important item is the discovery of a group 
of temples (twenty-two with the main temple and shrines) 
at Ghanapur, fifty miles from Warangal. So far there are 
no inscriptions to determine the date. 

A . S 90 , 591 . E. J. Thomas. 


Etudes de Grammairb Sanskrite, premiere serie. Par 
Louis Renou. 11 x 9, pp. 146. Paris : Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1936. 

M. Renou provides in this volume three grammatical studies, 
admirably worked out with a full apparatus of references, on 
the use of the participles, on the position of accessory words 
in the Rigveda, and on the '"innovations ” of Candragomin. 
The last is of general interest, in its conclusions at any lute, 
but all three belong to a type of detailed work which is greatly 
needed for the furtherance of Sanskrit studies ; criticism 
in such cases, if required, is necessarily confined to detail 
also and is therefore out of place in a brief notice, which 
can do no more than point out the excellence and utility 
of the work. 

A , 603 . E. H. Johnston. 


Early History of Kau^ambi. By Nagendra Nath Ghosh. 
Allahabad Archaeological Society, Series No. 1. 8| x 
61, pp. XXV + 120, pis. 9, maps 2, photo 1 . Allahabad : 
Allahabad Archaeological Society, 1936. Rs. 4. 

This volume, the first publication of the Allaliabad Archaeo- 
logical Society, outlines the history of Kauvsambi, which has 
been identified with the modern village of Kosam near Alla- 
habad {JRAS.y October, 1927, pp. 689-698), from the sixth 
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century b.c. to the eleventh century a.d. Professor Ghosh 
makes use of much fresh evidence, such as the statue of the 
Buddha discovered in 1934, the pedestal of which bears an 
inscription of the second year of Kanishka’s reign. His 
treatment of the controversial evidence relating to the 
Pabhosa Rock inscription is a scholarly contribution to the 
subject. His account of the Allahabad Pillar should be read 
in conjunction with A Note on the Allahabad Pillar of 
Asoka ’’ by C. S. Krishnaswamy and Amalanda Ghosh 
{JRAS., October, 1931, pp. 697-706). The book is illustrated 
by two maps and nine plates of the finds at present housed 
in the Allahabad Museum. 

A . 457 . C. Collin Davies. 

The Padyavali. An Anthology of Vaisnava verses in 
Sanskrit, compiled by Rupa Gosvamin, a disciple of 
Sri-Krsna-Caitanya of Bengal. Critically edited by 
SusHiL Kumab De. Dacca University Oriental 
Publications Series, No. 3. 10 x 7, pp. cxlviii + 296. 

Dacca : University of Dacca, 1934. Es. 7/8. 

The PadydvaU of Rupa Gosvamin has been edited twice 
before, but never in a critical manner. Dr. S. K. De has 
now produced a critical edition which fulfils all the require- 
ments of modern scholarship, and with its abundant references 
to sources and parallels makes a valuable addition to the study 
of other anthologies and alamkara literature. The verses 
are mainly devotional, and express only one aspect of 
Caitanyaism, but Dr. De has contributed an introduction 
of over a hundred pages, which gives an outline of the move- 
ment and explains its historical antecedents. He also gives 
a clear and admirably expressed account of the metaphysical 
system. His independent and judicious treatment of the 
subject augurs well for the larger work on Caitanyaism 
which he promises. 

A . 361 . 


1. J. Thomas. 
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Dynasties et Histoire be l’Inbe dbpuis Kanishka 

jusqu’aux INVASIONS MUSULMANES. Histoiie du Monde, 

tome VP. By L.. be la Vallbe Poussin. 9 x 

pp. XX + 396, sketch-maps 3. Paris : E. de Bocaid, 1935. 

Fes. 40. 

This volume forms pt. 2 of tome vi of the Histoire du^ Monde, 
In pt. 1 Professor de la Vallee Poussin dealt with the period 
from Candragiipta to Kanishka ; in this he carries us on to 
the Muhammadan invasions, that is, to the time of Mahmud of 
l^azna in the Panjab, and a century or two later in respect 
of Eastern, Central, and Southern India. 

The record is arranged on a geographical and chronological 
basis. The author divides India into (1) northern and (2) 
southern, taldng the Narmada, roughly speaking, as the line 
of demarcation. In the first part he gives a synopsis of the 
dynasties that ruled in northern India, from the Kabul valley 
to Assam and from Kathiawar to Orissa ; in the second part 
the dynasties of Maharastra, the Kanarese, Telugu, and Tamil 
countries are similarly treated, and brief references made to 
Ceylon. This arrangement has its advantages where, as in this 
work, no attempt is made to present a general, connected 
history of India as a whole, and the limits of space restrict 
the information in great measure to chronological lists of the 
kings, with their dates as far as these are known, and such 
matters of special interest from religious, literary, and artistic 
points of view as are associated with their reigns. The design 
has been skilfully carried out. A remarkable feature of the 
compilation is the succinct yet lucid manner in which the 
results of research that must have involved vast reading and 
reference have been formulated. Care has been taken to 
utilize the more reliable authorities and to state the variant 
views on questions still in dispute. Full references are given, 
except in the case of certain inscriptions and grants. For the 
dynasties of Southern India more particularly the genealogical 
tables appended to Sewell’s Historical Inscriptions of Southern 
hidia, ed. by S. K. Aiyangar (1932), merit attention, and the 
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dynastic lists at the end of Hiralal’s Inscriptions of the C.P. 
and Berar are useful for those areas ; while H. W. Codrington’s 
pioneer work, A Short History of Ceylon, might well have been 
cited in reference to that island. For the Bharasivas and 
Vakatakas, reference should be made to JBORS. xix, pts. i 
and ii (1933). 

A good number of typographical errors have been noticed, 
which caU for correction in any reprint or fresh edition. 

This volume, like the earlier one by the same author, will 
prove most useful as a work of reference and as a basis for 
fuUer study of the history of particular periods or areas. 
A . S 21 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


L’I^vaeagita. Le Chant de &va — Texte extrait du Kurma- 
Pur%a. Traduit du Sanskrit par P.-E. Dumont. 
lOJ X 7, pp. 252. Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1933. 75 fr. 

The isvaragitd has an interest not only as evidence for the 
development of the Siva-cult, but also as being an imitation 
of the Bliagavadgitd. It is not hostile to Vaishnavism, but seeks 
to absorb it. Professor Dumont has given an excellent trans- 
literated text and translation with notes and a concordance 
that make a study of its problems a pleasure. There is much 
to show that it is later than the Bhagavadgltd, but perhaps 
the most striking fact is the occurrence of two Greek words. 
In xi, 5, Siva says that there are two kinds of yoga, ahhma 
and mahdyoga. However, when he goes on to discuss them in 
detail he does not speak of mahdyoga, but of what is called 
sunaphd sunaphdhhyam tam yogam, xi, 34. When we 
turn back to the earlier passage we find that for abhdva and 
mahdyoga there are the variants anaphd and sunaphd-yoga 
respectively. Surely these are not corruptions of such words 
as abhdva and mahd, but vice versa. They fit exactly, and 
give the proper meaning i ufiaphd prathamo fuaiah, apatah 
sunaphd-yogah, and below in xi, 7, sa rmyd yogo should be 
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sumpM-yogo. The two words (really and avpa<^ij) 

occxir togetlier in astrological works, where anapkd (non- 
contact) is the moon's passing away from a planet in the 
adjoining sign, and sunaphd (con junction) is the passing of 
the moon into the next sign on the other side, in which there 
is a planet. They here express the well-known distinction of 
the mystics, the negative knowledge of God reached by 
abstracting all particulars and the positive experience of the 
bliss of union. But the editor has also found avva^'q in 
Proclus and Plotinus referring to union with the One, and he 
suggests a borrowing from a Greek philosophical text. 
is not in the Greek lexica, but the editor points it out in a 
scholium on Proclus. What relation it has to avva^q he 
does not say, and at present it is only in the astrological 
texts that we find the two terms in combination. 

A . 419 . E. J. Thomas. 


History of the Paramara Dynasty. By D. C. Ganguly. 
Dacca University Bulletin, No. XVII. 9f X 6|, pp. v + 
387. Eamna : University of Dacca, 1933. Es. 10. 

Dr. Ganguly has succeeded in making an interesting book 
out of the unattractive material afforded by inscriptions, by 
gleaning some historical facts from the court panegyrists 
and Jain writers. Malava, or Malwa, from its position was 
generally at war during the four centuries (a.b. 800-1200) 
covered by the hook, and the author has had to collate the 
records of the Paramaras with those of the various powers 
ruling round that tract. He has done his task with diligence 
and a good critical spirit which has led him to differ in several 
conclusions from previous writers. 

Thus while Vincent Smith, following the later traditions 
of the Paramaras gave them a Gurjjara origin, Dr, Ganguly 
claims that they were really descended from the RastrakutaB. 
There is some ground for this in the Harsola grant, which is, 
however, not clear, and its editors (Dikshit and Diskalkar 
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{Ep. Ind., xix, p. 239) ) suggest that the descent was from 
a princess. Great care has been shown in working out the 
chronology of the main line and in dealing with the minor 
branches of the clan. An interesting chapter describes the 
culture of the period. 

Some of the conclusions appear less reliable ; for example, 
the suggestion that the tale in the Harsa-carita about a ruler 
of Malwa being transformed into a parrot refers to a contest 
with a Punjab chief (p. 109) or that Bhoja conquered a 
Raja of Chamba (p. 110). And the defeat of 'SSuratrana 
Maujadin ’’ by Viradhavala of Dholka and Dharavarsa of 
Abu requires further examination. Muhzz-ud-diii Bahram 
is the name of the son and ultimate successor of Shams-ud» 
din Iltutmish^ not as Dr. Ganguly suggests (p. 316), a part 
of Iltutmish’s name. Mr. Allan {Cambridge Shorter History, 
p. 128) takes Maujadin as Bahram Shah who ruled 
ingloriously from 1240 to 1242. So that if Dr. Ganguly is 
right in giving 1161 as the date of Dharavarsa’ s first inscription 
''Maujadin” may have been Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam, and the occasion the first battle of Taraori in 1191. 

The book is well equipped with tables, references to in- 
scriptions and a bibliography. Misprints are not very numerous 
and are not misleading except at p, 233 where 1209 should 
be 1309. The index is barely complete. It omits, for example, 
"Jaitugi,” though two rulers, of different dynasties, are 
mentioned in the book. 

A, 268. R. Been. 


The Katha Upanisad. Carey Centenary Volume. By 
J. N. Ea'wsox, 9x6, pp. xviii + 242. London : 
Oxford University Press. 1934. 12^. 6d. 

The Kathaka or Katha Upanisad is the first of the metrical 
Upanisads. This makes it apparently easier to understand 
than the old Upanisads. In every verse of good Indian poetry 
the conclusion of the idea coincides with the conclusion of 
the verse, or, even better, with the conclusion of the half-verse. 
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The dialogue form, chosen and adhered to in the Kathaka 
Upanisad (a dialogue between Yama and Naciketas) gives 
a further incentive to concise and pregnant expression of 
thought in assertion and contradiction. Thus the Kathaka 
Upanisad is generally regarded as easy of comprehension. 

Moreover, according to the general opinion of tlmse who 
discuss the age-sequence of the Upanisads, it is connected 
with the beginning of the middle Upanisad period. 

The Kathaka Upanisad depicts — sometimes in literal 
quotations — ^the views of the old chief Upanisads concerning 
cosmogony and ritual. To these questions are now added 
psychological problems (Yoga), which develop in the later 
Upanisads into further personal problems, e.g. god person- 
alities, which are not personified elements of nature as in 
the Eigveda. 

For all these reasons special interest is shown in the Kathaka 
Upanisad, particularly in the West and in modern India, 
which is influenced by the West. Because of this the author 
of the above book undertook the difficult task of writing 
the first comprehensive commentary on the Kathaka Upanisad 
which is indeed the first ever published on an Upanisad on 
the lines of classic philological research or of bible exegesis. 
Rawson makes use of all three chief groups of the Vedanta 
interpreters (Sankara’s Advaitam, Ramanuja’s Visista-advai- 
tam, and Madhva’s Dvaitam), and adds the explanations 
of most of the modern and Western authorities. Thus an 
extensive compendium has been made up (xviii + 242 pages), 
a work most valuable on account of its accuracy in compilation 
and translation. But the very exhaustiveness of the work 
emphasizes the fact that the Kathaka Upanisad presents 
fundamental difficulties to the understanding. Some of these 
can, it is true, be ascribed to the author’s point of view. 
Intent on pointing out the parallels to monotheism he treats 
the slight trends in this direction which occur in the Kathaka 
Upanisad as completed conceptions. But perhaps even for 
these another explanation might be found. Rawson interprets 
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tlie first appearance of the Yoga, too, in a theistic sense. 
Yoga, which according to his own views, is in its classic 
form with Patanjali (Yoga-sutras) far removed from the 
idea of God. Thus Rawson displaces the balance which, in 
the Kathaka Upanisad, is still actually on the side of the 
old cosmic Upanisads. 

To understand the ancient Upanisads we must adopt a 
basis of thought fundamentally different from that to which 
we are accustomed. We must discard the Western premises 
of view handed down to us from the times of the Sophists 
of ancient Greece, the presupposition that Man and the 
single personality is the measure of all. We must return 
to the presophistic cosmic standpoint that Man and his 
highest anthropomorphic ideal, God or gods, are only part 
and parcel of the universe. But when we once take this 
difficult step and abide by it, the way is open for the under- 
standing of the whole world of the early Upanisads and 
of all texts previous to their times. All these are founded 
on the fundamental idea of complete union and relationship 
of all and everything. Without a logical break they develop 
on this basis their conceptions of cosmogony and magic 
ritual. 

But even this attitude towards Indian mind does not help 
us over all the difi&culties of the Kathaka Upanisad. These 
arise because it may be regarded as the transition from 
natural to transmitted cosmic views. The premise of equality 
for everything is firmly held, even if psychological research 
has arrived at the conception of a purely intellectual Atman. 
Rightly or wrongly this merely human Atman is now sought 
in all nature, whether in animate or inanimate shape. 

In addition to these inner difficulties the shortness of the 
metric form of the Kathaka Upanisad, far from simplifying 
the understanding of the text, renders it more complicated. 
Verses from Rigveda and quotations from the early Upanisads 
are introduced. On the other hand the metric form of the 
Kathaka Upanisad is suitable for later insertions. 
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The distinctions betw^ the two Adhyayas or between 
single Tallis within the same Adhyaya do not help in the 
solution of this difficulty. 

Further in the Kathaka Upanisad the balance between 
early cosmic and new personal problems has not yet been 
established, as is perhaps the case in the subsequent middle 
and later Upanisads. 

New difficulties crop up, especially in the Kathaka Upanisad, 
when we apply detailed analysis. 

The plot of the Kathaka Upanisad is taken almost word 
for word from Taittiriya Brahmana, iii, 11, 8. There Yama 
has, through the sin of neglected hospitality towards a brahmin, 
forfeited in the first night his offspring, in the second his 
cattle, in the third his good works; their redemption by 
means of corresponding gifts is characteristic of the consis- 
tent Brahmana views. Offspring is gained or, in this case, 
regained by returning the son (Naeiketas) to his reconciled 
father {'pmtita = returned to his senses) ; cattle {worldly 
possessions) and also good works (ethical Karma) are, accord- 
ing to the Karma -marga, likewise acquired or redeemed by 
sacrificial fire. In the Kathaka Upanisad actio and reactio 
1 and 2 remain the same as in the Brahmana narrative. 
But to the Karma-marga is added in the times of the Kathaka 
Upanisad the Jnana-marga ; thus the ethical debt (actio 3) 
is now replaced by the granting of knowledge as the new 
conception of good works. Therefore the knowledge of Yoga 
and the knowledge of immortalization of works or of their 
agent, the Atman, is now asked for. Thus it is not a question 
of the meaning ot saipparaya (death) but definitely one of 
the continuation of the Atman in death, the third boon 
in Kathaka Upanisad, i, 20 and 29. In this way a difficulty 
of interpretation is solved by consistent comparison with the 
Brahmana text. 

Other problems cannot be solved by comparison. The 
Kathaka Upanisad contains hapax hgomemn, unfortunately 
in most important passages. The second boon is granted to 
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Naciketas in tlie form of a ‘ srnka In tlie diseussion of the 
third boon (Jhana-marga), however, this same sr^ka is rejected 
with scorn— perhaps this contradiction and the liajjax legomenon 
are to be explained as a change of front from Karma-marga 
to psychological Jnana-ma ga. Srnka should accordingly in 
both instances be translated as “chain”, in the sense of 
the magic practice of sacrifice, which is emphasized by the 
magic of numbers (^n-naciketas, trihhir . . , ^nkarma-krt . . . 
innaciketas . . . tmyam ... i, 17 and 18), following on the 
first appreciation of srnka. The contradiction between the 
second and third mention of srnka would lie in the nature 
of this composite text (combination and conflict of Karma- 
and Jnana-marga). 

Another diflflculty in the understanding of details might 
be overcome by the simple means of substituting a rendering 
different from the one generally accepted. Kathaka Upanisad, 
i, 3, tells of the cows which Naciketas’ father offers in what 
is called the “ wt’a-vedas ” (sacrifice of all and everything). 
It would be more than surprising if the father had dared 
to supply nothing but cows which were “ old ” and “ whose 
strength was worn out ” (Rawson, p. 57 f.) In my Madhms 
Kommentar zur KdtJialca Upanisad, published in 1922, 
I suggested a translation of “ nir-indriya ” as “ sinnloses 
Vieh ”= senseless cattle. On the one hand this would agree 
better with the idea of sarm-vedas, the greatest sacrifice, 
for which the worst cows ought not to be chosen — it is note- 
worthy that the Taittiriya Brahmana does not mention a 
depreciation in their quality ! — on the other hand this would 
also explain the resolution of the sraddhavdn (ardently devout) 
Naciketas, to make the sacrifice really one of all and everything 
by offering up his own human sense-gifted person. 

A further small addition to the meaning may be made. 
The two attributes of the Purusa in Kathaka Upanisad, vi, 8, 
must be taken together. “ Ahnga ” might well be rendered, 
as a few translators besides Rawson have given it, in the 
logical sense as “ indefinable ” (without characteristics). 
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This is suggested by the accompanying attribute vyapaka ’b 
which also has a logical tinge. The following verse, 6, 9, 
points expressly to this view that the exterior perception, 
confined to marks, fails to help us to conceive the Piirusa, and 
that a real conception of him can only be gained by intuition. 
In connection with this thought, Kathaka Upanisad, ii, 23, 
can also be understood. Here we are not meant to regard 
the vmute ” as a personal choice of grace of Him, the 
Atman, or as a personal favour of revelation to His follower. 
The expression seems to be merely metaphorical, as if one 
were speaking of an object of which one suddenly and spon- 
taneously becomes aware. Eawson takes this poetic mode 
of expression as a starting-point for his theistic interpretation. 

There has also been an attempt to point out a theistic 
tendency of the Kathaka Upanisad in its use of the term 
dhatu- (or dhatuh-) prasada (grace of the creator). Rawson’s 
conscientious scientific methods, however, raised a doubt here 
in his own mind as to whether it would not be better to 
give the impersonal rendering through clarification of the 
elements ’’ (dhatu-prasada), although from his outlook he 
prefers the theistic interpretation. If one, however, under- 
stands the two above-mentioned passages in the way suggested 
by me, there is scarcely a trace of theistic tendency to be 
found. 

The designation Purusa ’’ for the highest Atman, which 
is taken over from early cosmic texts does not support the 
theistic theory. 

'' The highest step of the Visnu ’’ is interpreted in rigvedic 
manner as connected with the ancient ideas of Svarga. 

The highest Atman, identified with the impersonal cosmic 
power of the Brahman, is still in the sense of the old Upanisads 
“ ananda (supreme bliss), because he is ananta and 
'' bhuman ’’ (== unlimited, cosmic wideness). Therefore, it is 
superfluous to replace anan|a in Taittiriya Upanisad, ii, 1, 
by ananda (cf, Rawson, p, 35). With this highest universal 
Atman every single atman is identified as his worldly inanifes- 
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tation. It is not evident wliy Rawson designates this funda- 
mental dognaa of all Upanisads as impossible bare identity ” 
(p. 169). We regret that Rawson has not added the intended 
chapter on definite theism in the Kathaka Upanisad as a 
justification of the subtitle of his book An Introductory Study 
in the Hindu Doctrine of God and of Human Destiny, His 
occasional hints of '‘the theistic element in the Upanisads 
being much stronger than was once supposed ’’ and his 
remark that the Kathaka Upanisad " is on the whole distinctly 
theistic ’’ (p. 208) would then have been more convincing. 
He himself admits (p. 145) that in the Kathaka Upanisad 
" a personal development . . . had not yet proceeded very far ’h 

Kor can his definition of the Yoga in the Kathaka Upanisad 
as "meditative prayer^’ and "prayer of communion with 
Him, the God (p. 92, 223 ff., etc.) be accepted without fuller 
explanation. The comparison he makes with the Yoga taught 
in the Bhagavadgita, the chronology of which is still uncertain, 
is not quite convincing, since even there another meaning is 
possible. (I hope to publish shortly a treatise giving in detail 
a vindication of these views.) The analogies with Western 
thinkers, which Rawson often brings in, are not a definite 
help. There are literal similarities of expression but bound 
to another basis of thought. 

In the above review no mention has been made of other 
possible deviations from his interpretation of points not 
essential to the main principle. 

Sometimes we might prefer to his translation an earlier 
rendering which he quotes but rejects, e.g. on Kathaka 
Upanisad, ii, 8 ; ii, 13 ; ii, 16, andiii, 1. Occasionally he himself 
gives a better translation in his notes than in the text, e.g. on 

apramatta Kathaka Upanisad, vi, 11. Only in rare cases 
does one fail to see the reasons which made him deviate 
from the literal translation (in Kathaka Upanisad, iv, 1, by 
rendering " kascit ’’ by " a certain he unnecessarily narrows 
the meaning of the wide term. The literal translation agrees 
better with the general tenor of this passage). 
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These trifling criticisms are not intended to detract from 
the merit of the work, which is excellent in its details. The 
objection I have raised is a matter of principle, a divergent 
standpoint. 

A . 2 S 1 . Betty Heimank. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

The Spirit of Man in Asian Art. By Laurence Binyon. 

Harvard University Press. 

In his introductory remarks to this series of six lectures, 
Dr. Binyon says : Looldng on our world as it is, there are 
moments when one may be provoked to think that the 
most conspicuous characteristic of mankind is a gift for 
making a prodigious mess of its affairs, even, one may think, 
an unteachable stupidity, with all the cruelties directly and 
inevitably springing from that stupidity.’’ It is unnecessary 
to indicate the appositeness of these remarks to conditions 
in the immediate present. 

The six lectures were delivered in tlarvard University, 
1933-4, and are concerned with the art of China, India, 
Persia, and Japan. He surveys this wide and teeming field 
with the eye of the poet and with the vision of deep sympathy 
and insight, sensitive to the tenderest vibrations evoked by 
the artist’s brush or the modeller’s hands. If he sometimes 
sees spiritual qualities in the work more profound than perhaps 
the painters and designers themselves knew, this may be, 
that each picture or object is the cumulative effort of pro- 
gressive seeking by many minds before the full conception 
is rendered by the skilled hand of the latest master. 

In his first lecture the author refers to the early cave 
paintings. The cave dwellings of palaeolithic man witness 
the antiquity of human desire to express pictorially certain 
emotions and impressions engendered by environment. 
What these emotions were we have no means of determining. 
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Whetiier of fear, wMcli would induce a belief or hope in 
some superhuman power of protection; or the desire for 
greater strength to overcome a dreaded force such as that 
of wild beasts ; or of reverence or admiration for the beings 
depicted; or merely the desire for the companionship of 
decoration, we cannot say . We avail ourselves of the freedom to 
guess, complacent in the knowledge that there is no solution. 

But we do know that a combination of emotions has 
prompted the adornment of the walls of shrines in all ages. 
The exaltation of deities and saints, the wrathful visitations 
of offended gods or their beneficent dispensations, contests 
between good and evil and even the bickerings between the 
gods themselves ; the gruesome adventures of martjrs and 
the perturbing Stygian experiences of ordinary men and 
women— all these have been displayed on temple walls by 
way of warning and guidance for the good of our souls, 
from time immemorial. 

Apart from these hieratical exhortations there are also 
the secular subjects suited to palace and home, legendary, 
historical, and idealistic. 

Out of the practice of mural painting and sculpture came 
the portable picture painted on wood, leather, silk, paper, etc. 
Of the several materials used, silk and paper have preserved 
most beautiful examples of the painter’s art. Silk and paper 
were both invented in China and the artists of that land 
have created some of the greatest of paintings. 

Although Dr. Binyon fans the flame of our enthusiasm 
for each of the four schools ”, Chinese, Indian, Persian, 
and Japanese, in turn, yet linking them by interweaving 
strands, he leaves us with the impression that the greatest 
is the Chinese. 

Describing the early bronzes he speaks of the sense of 
volume and power that they communicate ”, and this must 
be generally felt. The highly stylized dragon-like creatures 
in low relief that stride round many of them do not, however, 
quite justify his previous statement that degeneration 

JEAS. JAKTJABY 1937. 11 
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of the living form is hardly known in China. The '' playful 
grotesqneness ” of the artist’s fancy is delightfully shown in 
some of the early textiles and lacquer painting, when in floral 
forms subtle suggestions of animals and birds come and go 
and drifting clouds become for an instant quaint dragon- 
or sprite-like creatures changing back into clouds, as in 
certain moods one may conjure them up when watching 
the skies. 

The genius for suggesting movement, as in the fluttering 
and swaying draperies noticed in the description of the 
Ku K'ai-chih scroll, has perhaps never been so successfully 
rendered as by Chinese artists. It is seen in many of the 
temple banner paintings, in wall paintings from Turfan, in 
the drifting cloud-flowers on some of the painted vessels 
from Astana graves. At the recent Burlington House Exhibi- 
tion there was a rough sketch on paper, in which one looks 
down from a rocky height on to a wide plain across which 
two horsemen are galloping at a terrific pace. The horses 
and riders are small — ^mere thumbnail sketches, done in 
half a dozen strokes but vividly portraying speed, helped by 
the forward-leaning pose of the riders as they urge their 
mounts onwards. This skill and power to depict movement 
is seldom found in Indian and Persian art. Violent action 
is frequently shown in theminiatures, but the impression 
conveyed is that of petrified violence. Exceptions are found 
in some of the Sasanian rock carvings, in which the methods 
suggest Chinese inspiration ; and, as the author says, in 
the Bagh Cave paintings. 

In the second lecture the Ajanta and Bagh paintings are 
discussed. The contrast between the plastic quality of these 
and the flatness or two-dimensional character of later Asiatic 
art is referred to. The value of line in the later work, rather 
than of plastic quality, is noted. This may be due to Chinese 
influence. In the wall paintings of Miran, of about the end 
of the third or early fourth century a.b., discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein in 1907, line does not play the part that it 
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does in later Central Asian painting. Here, there is the plastic 
quality of Pompeian painting, with delicate shading and 
skilfully placed highlights. It is probable that in these we 
see the style of painting used in Gandhara, of which nothing 
has, so far, been discovered. 

This lecture tells of the introduction of Buddhism into 
China. With the growth in traffic of monks and pilgrims 
between China and India the interchange of ideas became 
increasingly intimate. Canonical texts and detailed icono- 
graphical notes and drawings were eagerly sought at the 
sacred places in India, Chinese painters and decorators 
found employment in the shrines of Chinese Turkestan 
and through them the importance of line asserted itself. 
The use of highlights was systematized and delicate shading 
was still commonly employed in mural painting, applied with 
amazing technical skill but, as the lecturer says, without 
much understanding. 

It is to Chinese artists we owe the creation of those charming 
and impressive Paradises painted on silk, which formerly 
hung in the shrines of The Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang. 
Portions of one of these are shown in Plates 12 and 14, and 
although neither gives the whole scheme, nor of course the 
wonderful colour, they convey some idea of the exquisite 
drawing and sense of design. 

The history of Persian art is delightfully reviewed in the 
fourth lecture. In the miniatures illustrating the romances 
of Persia the effect is that of delicious feasts of colour. There 
are the obvious efforts to follow Chinese teaching in the 
rendering of rocks, trees, and clouds, but always missing the 
soul of these things, Eocks and clouds are billowy conchoidal 
or spongeous masses, lacking the truth and vitality inherent 
in those of the Chinese artists. 

The joy in colour and the consequent love of flowers is 
always present in these jewelled pictures of Persia. Bat 
here again the plants do not live. They are used for the 
beauty of their colour. 
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This Persian art, as the author says, passed into India 
with the coming of the Moghuls and became gradually modified 
in Indian hands. Some of the most successful achievements 
were in portraiture. A very beautiful example is given (but 
unfortunately without colour) on Plate 41. Another picture, 
of the Pahari school, is given on Plate 63. 

The fifth lecture is devoted to Japan, and is mainly psycho- 
logical It is conjectured that the apparent modern trans- 
formation of the Japanese may be largely external. This 
conjecture gains in significance when we compare the story 
of the Forty-seven Eonin with a recent political occurrence 
in Japan. 

Dr. Binyon expresses profound admiration for Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture, which he considers a refinement of the 
Chinese style. In the attenuation of the figure he finds an 
accession of spirituality. “ The bronze trinity in Horuji ’’ 
he considers '' unrivalled in its consummate delicacy by 
an)d}hing of the kind surviving in China ’I 

In painting and drawing the Japanese inherited the Chinese 
genius for expressing movement although perhaps by less 
subtle means. They shared the Chinese delight in beautiful 
garments but carried it, at times, to violent extremes, until 
almost nothing remained but clothes to express the figure. 

The picture of the saint Kobo as a boy, reproduced on 
Plate 64, is really beautiful. There are certain points in this 
which suggest Indian influence. 

The author describes the changes in Japanese art consequent 
upon political upheavals. He tells of the scenes of ‘^ battle 
and adventure ’V of Japan’s age of chivalry and of the subse- 
quent return to the contemplative mood of the Sung period 
in China. 

The last lecture reviews to some extent the foregoing and 
also recalls the intermittent ripples of interest in Eastern 
art that reached the West, The absence of interest displayed 
by Marco Polo during his travels in matters artistic is deplored, 
although there is little doubt that the silks he brought back 
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to Italy Mped towards the great and far-reacMng influence, 
wMch still persists, upon the whole figured silk industry. 
Next to weaver’s designs the widest artistic influence was 
probably that of pottery. There are, however, many evidences, 
not generally recognized, of the early influence of the arts 
of Asia upon the West. The more obvious ones are those 
which have not been assimilated and have ultimately been 
ejected. They could find no lodgment in the spirit of Western 
man. Certain superficial symptoms resulting from the recent 
Chinese Exhibition threaten a noxious outbreak, but it may 
be confidently regarded as a quickly passing disorder. 

Dr. Binyon’s book is a delight to read both for its historical 
and critical content and for its musical English. 

A. 413. F. H. Andbews. 


The Chinese Eye : An Interpretation of Chinese Painting. 

By Chiang Yee. Methuen. 7a. net. 

In view of the now widespread interest in Chinese art, 
an explanation of the traditional aims and ideals animating 
Chinese artists from the pen of a Chinese painter and poet 
is very welcome. Books and articles by European writers 
on the subject are numerous, but none of these of course 
can write with the authority of a native of China, Mr. Chiang 
Yee confirms and amplifies the views of those who have 
written most sympathetically on his country’s art, specially 
stressing the profound influence on painting of philosophy 
and religion, and its close union with poetry ; also on the 
supremacy of landscape as a theme of painting. For the 
Chinese painter’s avoidance of the nude human form he gives 
a reason more explicit than Western writers have suggested, 
'' We hold the view that the human capacity for calculated 
action and behaviour has led to all kinds of evil conduct. 
The human body grows corrupt from the crooked thoughts 
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it harboTirs, and so we do not care to paint it.” Mr. CMang Yee 
gives a concise Mstorical sketch of the successive periods 
of Chinese painting : but it is in the later chapters of the 
book, dealing with “Inscriptions” and various questions of 
technique, that he adds most to our knowledge. An artist 
writing on his own art is always interesting, and here we 
are shown the Chinese painter’s outlook from within. The 
differences between this outlook and that of the European 
mind are great indeed, and much of the significance in a 
Chinese picture would be unguessed by a Western spectator. 
With Mr. Chiang to enlighten us, however, we should 
have no difficulty in understanding the principles at least, 
though fine shades of appreciation will always escape us. 
Whether our asthetic critics can bring themselves to approve 
of an art so “hterary”, so saturated with symbolism, is 
another matter. The important thing is not to misunderstand. 
At any rate we see how intimately Chinese painting, and 
poetry too, are related to the larger art of living. “ Chinese 
painters are not merely painters of pictures ; they must be 
well-trained, fine personalities, thoughtful and imaginative, 
sensitive to the poetry of life. From the very beginning 
painting has never been a profession ; the practisers of it 
have even been ashamed to sell their works for money.” 
Again : “ Our love of nature is based upon a desire to identify 
our minds with her and to enjoy her as she is. But the West 
tries to imitate, to control, and to master her.” 

The technical information on brushes, ink, paper, silk, and 
on the “ species of painting ” is of real value. Mr. Chiang 
writes a pleasant English and has a persuasive manner. 
This book tells much in small compass, and to all who take 
an interest in Chinese painting, and want to know more 
about its essential qualities, it will be an initiation. 

SS8 . Laurence Binyon. 
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THE KOMANCE OF THE WESTEEN CHAMBER 

The Romance of the Western.' Chamber (Hsi Hsiang' Chi). 
A Cliinese play written in the tMrteentli century. 
Translated by S. I. Hsiung. 7f x 6|. pp. xxiii + 
281, ills. 10 . London : Methuen and Co., 1935. 85 . 6 ^^. 

When I was a little boy and attending a private school 
there would often lie hidden beneath the Confucian classic 
before me a slender copy of the Western Cliamher, I used 
to chant the Classics loudly and with fervour to let the teacher 
know what a good boy I was ; but what I enjoyed and laid 
closest to my heart was that naughty little book. And I was 
no exceptional boy. My teacher himself had once done the 
same, as also my father and my grandfather. The moralists 
regarded it as immoral to read the Western Chamber, but 
they themselves could not but remember every striking and 
witty phrase of the book they called improper. 

In old China a marriage to be moral had to be according 
to the will of parents and the services of ^'go-betweens'' 
had always to be employed. It was considered a scandal 
for a boy and a girl to make love according to their own 
feelings and on their own account. But human is human 
the world over, and if the Confucian books are the classics 
of morality, then the Western Chamber is one of the classics 
of humanity. The Western Chamber, like many other popular 
works in the literatures of the world, is not the creation of 
a single author. A famous poet of the eighth century, Yuan 
Chen, records the story of this romance in an essay of his. 

" Graduate " Tung (of whom we know nothing save his sur- 
name and the fact of his having graduated) wrote the story 
up into an epic to be recited in troubadour fashion to the 
accompaniment of the " pipa ”, a Chinese variety of guitar. 
In the thirteenth century Wang Shih Fu or Kwang Han Ching 
or both of them together wrote a drama, which is the form 
now translated by Mr. Hsiung. 

Lady Precious Stream, Mr. Hsiung's first English publication, 
is more an original work than a translation. It was a play 
written with a view to its commercial value as entertainment 
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for an English audience, as Mr. Hsiung said himself. It had 
never been cast into a concrete form by any literary man 
before him; but it became a literary play under his pen. 
The Western Chamber, on the other hand, occupies a well- 
defined position as a classic of Chinese popular literature. 
Had Mr. T Tsinng added anything to it, with whatever refine- 
ment of taste, it could have been no improvement to the 
original play. It is astonishing to find Mr. Hsiung’s version 
so faithful : there is nothing more and nothing less. It is 
just the beauty I enjoyed clandestinely as a little boy. 

If you compare any Hnes of the translation taken at random 
with those of the original work you will find that they are 
a word-for-word translation. For example, when Ying Ying 
returns from seeing her beloved off, she sings : — 

“He is now in the midst of the mountain 

And his whip can be seen in the dying rays of the sim 

All the sorrows of the world seem to be accumulated in my 
breast. 

How can a carriage of this size bear such a burden ? ” 

It may be noticed that Mr. Hsiung has not trammelled 
the meaning in the forms of English verse. This is all for 
the best. Hor does he ever shrink from the familiar or collo- 
quial phrase. He has placed faithfulness before all other 
considerations. 

Mr. Hsiung has promised to write a play entirely of his 
own. We may therefore look forward to two very great 
pleasures : the production on the Engbsh stage of this drama 
of old Cathay followed by that of a play depicting modern 
Chinese fife. 

A. 352. 


Shelley Wang. 
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The Earlier Arabic Literature of Chess. Libro del 
Ajedrez/de sus Problemas y Sutilezas, de Aiitor Arabe 
desconcido. Pox Eelix M. Pareja Casanas. Publica- 
ciones de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de Madrid y 
Granada, Serie A, Ndm. 3. Madrid, 1936. 

Tbe game of cliess, learnt by tlie Arabs as a result of the 
conquest of Persia during the caliphate of ‘Omar b. ahKhattab. 
is the subject of a considerable Arabic Literature, much of 
which is stiir extant although only one smaller work is men- 
tioned in Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabiscJien Litteratur, 
The Kitab al-Fihrist already records the titles of six works 
on chess written during the first four centuries of Islam by 
the chess masters, al-‘AdlI and ar-Razi who played together 
before the caliph MutawakMl, by as-Suli the favourite of the 
caliphs Muktafi and Radi, and his pupil al-Lajlaj, and by 
an otherwise unknown player, al-IqlidisL None of these 
works is known to have survived in its original form, though 
two works by al-Lajlaj, unmentioned in the Eihrist, are still 
extant— a short tadkira incorporated in the Constantinople 
MS. Abdalhamid I, 560 (ff. 1336-1 36a), and a longer work, 

now in the As‘ad Efendi 

Library, No. 1868. A Persian translation of this work forms 
part of MS. 2866 in the same library. 

The following centuries saw the production of compilations 
based on the works of aI-‘Adli and as-Suli, which seem to have 
taken the place of the original works. The earliest and most 

comprehensive of these, the Aji)! bf 

l^j^j survives in MS. Abdalhamid I, 560, which 

was written in 536/1140 (referred to below as A.H.’’), and 
there is a later and incomplete copy of this work in the 
Khedivial Library, Cairo (Mustafa Pasha, 8201). Other 
MSS. of this recension which help to supply lacuna in the 
Constantinople MS. are MS. Vefa (‘Atiq Efendi, 2234, copied 
in 618/1221) and a MS. of 972/1564, now in the Public 
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Library, Cleveland, U.S.A., where it forms part of the 
Greswold White collection, a collection that contains trans- 
cripts and photographic copies of most of the Constantinople 
MSS* of chess. ■ - 

A second compilation from the earlier works is the British 
Museum MS. Arab. Add. 7615 (Rich), written 655/1267, 
which has been edited by Senor Pareja Casanas in the work 
now under review. 

The eighth century a.h. saw the production of four more 
original works on chess. Hajji Khalifa mentions, in addition 
to the K. fi’sh-shatranj al-‘aliya by as-SaraHisi (also mentioned 
by b. Abi Usaibi'a), b. an-Kajar’s Tstiw'a an-nahj fi tahrim 
al-ladb bi’sh-shatranj, and b. ad-Duraihim’s Iqaz al-musib 
f! ma ffsh-shatranj min al-manasib, both of which are lost. 
The Rylands Library, Manchester, however, contains (Arab. 

59) the ij of Abu Zakarlya 

Yahya b. Ibrahim al-Hakim (of which there is a later MS. 
in the Abdalhamid I Library (561), and (Arab. 93) the 

Jtiijl of b. Abi Hajala. The list 

of works dealing with the earlier Muslim game is completed 
by the Bodleian MS. (Arab. Pocock 16) which contains the 

Jf' J-AiaT (3 of b. Sukaikir, 

written 979/1671. 

To these works, all of which deal with all aspects of chess, 
must be added a number of smaller works which deal with 
special features of chess. To the list which I give in my 
History of Chess (Oxford, 1913) must be added the short 


treatise by al-Qaramani (see Brockelmann, ii, 224), and the 
^ SacIS of b. Taimiya of which there is a MS. 
in the Omoumi Library (1001) at Constantinople. 

I now return to the British Museum MS. edited by Senor 
Pareja. This forms part of the valuable collection of Oriental 
works made , by Claudius J. Rich during his residency in 
Bagdad' from 1821' as Agent for the East India 
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Gompany, and was purchased in 1825 by the British Museum. 
It now consists of 132 quarto leaves, but there are unfor- 
tunate lacunse in its pages, and it is possible that the pages 
have been disarranged in the course of time. This would 
account for some of the discrepancies between the plan of 
the work as stated on f. 2a and the actual existing arrange- 
ment of the work itself, but does not explain all of them, 
and, although Sehor Pareja thinks otherwise, I still believe 
that the compiler, in rearranging his material according to his 
plan, left vacant leaves on which he added new material later 
without regard to its relation to his original system of classi- 
fication.'- 

The MS. is dedicated to a prince who is described as 
(JaUI olil At a later 

date the name of this prince has been obliterated, and, 
although Duncan Forbes claimed that the epithets are 
appropriate to the Ayiibite dynasty that ruled over Syria 
and Egypt in the twelfth and thirteenth century a.d., 
neither Cureton in his catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 
Museum nor any later scholar claims to identify the prince 
in question or his dynasty. Senor Pareja and I agree that 
the MS. was almost certainly written farther East, though 
I think that Pareja goes too far in claiming that the author 
was a shfi. The same phrases accompany the name of 
^All b. Abi Talib in other chess works undoubtedly written 
by orthodox Muslims. 

The MS. follows the general plan of the earlier Arabic 
works on chess. It opens with an introduction which contains : 
f. lb, dedication ; f. 2a, plan of the work and discussion 
of the legality of chess ; f. 4a, the origin and invention of 
chess by Susa b. Dahir ; f. 6a, comparison between chess 
and nard (the Arabic backgammon) ; f. 56, the symbolism 
of nard ; f. 6a, the sjnnbolism of chess ; f. 8a, a eulogy 
of chess with verses in praise of chess ; f. 86, the classes of 
chess-players; f. 9a, the decisions in the end-game; f. 11a, 
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the rektiTe values of the chessmen. Then follow six chapters : 
(1) f. 11a, the openings current in the compiler’s day ; (2) 
f. 12&, mansuhat (problems) won with the winner’s King 
under threat of mate ; (3) f. 42a, the older openings given 
in al-'Adli’s work ; (4) f. 44a, mansubat won with the winner’s 
king not under threat of mate ; (5) f. 103a, mansubat that 
are drawn of which the solutions are given ; and (6) a selection 
of ten specially difficult mansubat. The work continues 
with some miscellaneous matter, ff. 121a-1286, miMiariq 
(puzzles), the use of the chessboard as an abacus, the shatranj 
at-tamma on the board of 10 x 10 squares ; and closes, f. 130&, 
with a collection of apt quotations from the earlier Arabic 
poetry which may be recited in various positions of a game. 
As is the case in most of the Arabic works on chess, the 
greater part of the work consists of a collection of ta^iyat 
(openings) and mansubat : there are actually 215 diagrams 
of these, of which nine are blank, but have accompanying 
text, and three are blank without text. 

The compiler not only abstains from giving his own name, 
but also as a rule has suppressed the names of his authorities. 
The earlier compilations often contain information as to the 
source of a mansuba, but this work, even when it has evidently 
copied the mansuba and its solution from A.H., regularly 
omits these particulars. Once or twice al-'Adli is named as 
the source for a particular passage, and ahLajlaj is mentioned 
as the authority for a couple of ta'biyat, but the name of 
as-Suli never appears although all other Arabic chess works 
praise him highly as the greatest of all Arabic masters, and 
although the compiler actually borrows a considerable portion 
of as~SuIi’s preface on f. 8b. It looks as though the compiler 
has sought to give the impression that his work is an original 
production. A collation of his work with A.H. shows that 
he has made good use of the latter work ; he has taken no 
fewer than thirty-fi.ve mansubat and their solutions from 
A.H., at times even adopting the accidental scribal errors in 
A.H. unaltered. 
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Senor Pareja (II, xxiv) tMnks that the compiler knew 
little of chesSj basing Ms belief on certain textual blunders 
in the solutions to manstibat. I tMnk lie makes too much 
of these. The compiler probably copied the solutions mechan- 
cally and left textual difficulties to be elucidated later ; the 
fact that he occasionally forgot to complete the diagram 
suggests as much. But the fact that he made a selection 
of manstibat from earlier sources, and has shown a very 
sound appreciation of what positions were worth copying, 
convinces me that he had a real mastery of chess. But he 
copied very carelessly, and many of the difficulties that 
confronted Senor Pareja are due to the carelessness of the 
compiler. That he has so often resolved these with success 
is evidence of the care and acumen that he has brought to 
his task as editor. But the truth is that the MS. which he 
has edited is not the best of the existing MSS. and is far 
inferior to A.H. in all the matter that is common to the 
two works. Its real value lies in the number of mansubat 
for which it is our only authority. 

It is possible to discover from A.H. the source of most 
of the introductory matter. The discussion of the legality 
of chess is almost certainly taken from al-'Adli who was 
criticised by as-Suli for his neglect to give the full Tsnad 
for the traditions. In A.H. the discussion occupies some 
sixteen pages, and every tradition has its complete chain 
of authorities, and all those in the present work are to be 
found there. Senor Pareja has identified many of the authori- 
ties, but the ad-Dahhak who gave the last tradition about 
al-Hasan al-Basri is wrongly identified (i, 8, n. 8) : A.H. gives 
his name as ad-Dahhak b. Dirhem. It is curious that none 
of the chess works cites the opinions of the founders of the 
great legal schools. For these it is necessary to consult al- 
Mawardi (MS. Berhn, Wetzstein ii, 1739, ff. 576-68a), or 
b. Taimiya. 

The story of the invention of chess is taken from al-^Adli 
who gives it as the third of the legends current in his day. 
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The coacluding paragraph of the eulogy of chess is an extract 
from as-SulI, but the concluding sentences (i, 18) vary. 

In A.H. they run: 

\j^\ ijjY jf 

<di JjjJl ij. Here our MS. replaces the 

name of ar-Razi by that of al-‘Ari, a change which can hardly 
be dismissed as a scribal error. We owe the list of great 
players to as-Suli, and our MS. is the only one that attempts 
to bring the list up to date. Other MSS. merely repeat 
as-Suli’s list. It is strange that none adds the name of 
aS'SMi. 

The account of the five classes of players is also taken 
from as-Suli; al-'Adli gave a different set of criteria for 
the classes. The section on the end-game is al-^Adli’s ; A.H., 
following as-Suli, rearranges the decisions in a better order. 

The section on the ta^abi in favour in the compiler's day 
is interesting as showing how players had been influenced 
by the example of as-Suli and al-Lajlaj. Senor Pareja (i, 24, 
n. 1) urges that there were two players known as al-Lajlaj, 
Abu'l-Faraj Muhammad b. ‘Obaidallah, named in the Fihrist, 
and Abu’l-Muzaffar b. Sa'id, the author of L. Bixt L. has 
undoubtedly erred in the name of its author which is given 
in A.H, as Abul-Faraj Muzaffar b. Sa'id. It would have 
been a strange coincidence if two master players, both 
stammerers, both chess authors, and both pupils of as-Suli, 
should have been contemporaries. As Senor Pareja points 
out, the text to the first ta'biya does not correspond with 
the diagram, the text speaking of twelve moves and the 
diagram showing sixteen. This is an example of the com- 
piler’s carelessness in copying. He quotes from the text of 

L. which has o ytp d U 1 a> VI ^ 

but copies a diagram of a later position after 
the moves IS Rgl— g2, Bg8— g7 ; 14 Rg2~c2, Bg7— c7 ; 
15 Qel-~-f2, Qe8— f7 ; 16 Pa2— a3, Rb8---b7. The third 
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diagram is taken from the same work ; it illustrates the 
play on the Queen’s wing which al-LajIaj thought inferior. 
A later chapter gives twelve of the fourteen openings which 
al-'Adli gave (cf. my History of Chess, pp. 236-240). The 
reading of the MS. (diagram 62) is an error for the 

of the other MSS, 

The '' calculation for geometry ” (i, 246) and the paragraph 
mentioning Galen are taken from al-'Adlfs work. The 
shawahid on if. 130a-132a of the MS. occur in no other 
chess work. Senor Pare] a has succeeded in identifying about 
half of the passages, a notable performance. 

The most striking feature of the collection of mansubat 
is the prominence given to conditional problems in which 
mate is to be given by a particular piece or on a particular 
square. This is a development of the problem which had 
not appeared in as-Sulfs day. The collection opens with 
five positions of this kind, and there are some dozen problems 
of the kind in the MS. In these problems the characteristic 
feature of Muslim problems, the equality of force on the 
two sides, is abandoned, and the winning side has the greater 
force, the difficulty of the task justifying the departure from 
the ordinary Muslim convention. Senor Pareja has devoted 
much time to the elucidation of the problems, and usually 
with marked success, and there is little but praise to be 
given to this part of his work. In No. 31 (ii, 45), however, 
his note is wrong for 2 Bd6 x E.b8 does not destroy the 
soundness of the problem. Black would simply continue 
2 ...., Qa6— b7 + ; 3 Ka8— a7, Ba3— c5 + +. 

In his second volume Senor Pareja gives a valuable com- 
mentary on the MS., and a sketch of the history of chess 
in Islam which adds but little to what is given in my History. 
He concludes this by a useful vocabulary of the technical 
terms of chess as used in the MS. Some entries in this call 
for remark. 

(ii, cv). This he explains as equivalent to dis- 
covered check”, thus rejecting the explanation given in my 
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History {-p. 225). The term is used five times in A.H. (ff. 91a, 
92a, 93b), and twice in the British Museum MS., but since 
the second passage lacks a diagram and is unintelligible 
without it, it offers no help. Sehor Pareja’s translation 
satisfies the other British Museum passage, but does not 
satisfy any of the passages in A.H., in every one of which 
the cheek is given from a square adjacent to the King by 
a Rook. Both attempts to elucidate the term accordingly 
fail, and the meaning of this technicality has still to be 
discovered. 

^3^1 (ii, cviii) must be deleted. The compiler has misread 

the (3-^ ii, cxxv) of A.H., from which he has transcribed 
the solution. 

(ii, cxii). Senor Pareja regards both isU and ^ in 

the expression oU as verbs. This assumption, though 

tentatively made by Pertsch (see v. d. Linde, Qicellenstitdien, 
p. 395), is wrong. It was the custom of Arabic players when 
attacking the King to name the King, just as English players 
once used to say Queen ” when they attacked the Queen. 
If a second piece was attacked at the same time, the Arabic 

player named it as well, means simply ''King 

and Rook”, and we may parallel it by jvi? (A.H., 
f. 56a) ; (A.H., f. 55&) ; Jij (L., f. 26a) ; and 

oLmuII (L., f* 63a). 

These are small blemishes in a work which shows scholarship 
and sanity throughout. Senor Pareja has produced a work 
which is not only a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of a game that owes so much to the skill and enthusiasm 
of the early Arabic players, but also a credit to Spanish 
scholarship. 


A. 459. 


H. J. R. Murray. 
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Tibetan Litebaey Texts and Documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, Selected and translated by F. W, 
Thomas. Part i, Literary Texts. Oriental Translation 
Fund. New series, vol. xxxii. 8|- x 5|-, pp. x + 323. 
London : Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1936. 

In the present volume Professor Tbomas lias collected 
and translated all tbe Tibetan literary texts at present known 
wbicb relate to Chinese Turkestan. The second part, now 
in the press, contains, besides an introduction and index to 
the whole work, translations of the Tibetan documents 
procured by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 

There can be few occupations more irritating, and yet more 
fascinating, than extracting the valuable fragments of 
authentic history from texts of this kind. The authors are 
interested exclusively in religious history, and in particular 
the history of individual monasteries ; other historical facts 
are mentioned only incidentally ; and chronology is of the 
most rudimentary kind. Add to this the maddening habits 
of including much matter which is demonstrably fabulous 
and of casting past history in the form of a prophecy purporting 
to be delivered in the yet more remote past, and a geographical 
terminology which has Httle relation to the terminology of 
other available sources, and it will be appreciated that the 
way of the historian who attempts to use this material is 
indeed hard. 

Nevertheless there are many treasures to be found. The 
significance of the main and many minor geographical and 
personal names is clear. We know for instance that Li is 
Khotan, even if we do not know why. The dynastic name 
Vijaya of the Kings of Khotan reappears, under the form 
Visa, in the late Saka documents and, under the form wei- 
chih, in Chinese history ; and many other equations can be 
made. In some instances the process of identification is a 
little laborious ; it does not, for instance, spring to the eye 
that Par-mkhan is merely Ferghana in Tibetan dress. I have 
even found one equation between these documents and the 
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Divan Lughdt at-Turh of Kashgari. In tlae Annals of the 
Li Country (p. 118 of Professor Thomas’s translation) the 
King of Kashgar is called/' The King of Ga-lijag Giving 
to h the nasal sound which we know that it had in early 

Tibetan, we here have the equivalent of the name 

given by Kashgari to the native language of Kashgar, which 
should be transliterated Ganjak, and not, as hitherto, 

The word is clearly Iranian, and the same as Ganja, the 
name of another well-known town at the other end of the 
Iranian area in the Southern Caucasus. This is another 
piece of evidence reinforcing the view which I, at any rate, 
have long held, that the ethnic sub-stratum of the population 
of Western Chinese Turkestan was Iranian from an early, 
possibly even the earliest, period. 

Professor Thomas has made another most valuable con- 
tribution to science by assembling these texts with such an 
2 imiple apparatus of commentary and cross reference. 

A. 651, G. L.' M. Clauson. 

The Unapisuthas in Various Kecensions. Part VI : 
The Unadisutras of Bhoja with the Vrtti of Dandanatha 
Narayana and the Unadisutras of the Katantra School 
with the Vrtti of Durgasirnha. Edited by T, E, 
Chintamani. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 7, 
Part 6. 10 X 6|, pp. xiv + 107 + 51 + 72 -f 24. 

Madras : University of Madras, 1934, 65. 

Neither of these two sets of Unadisutras has been printed 
before, and grammatical students will welcome their publica- 
tion in an edition, which is sound, though admittedly tentative 
in places for want of adequate manuscript material. The 
commentaries contain a good many words of lexicographical 
interest, which have been fully indexed by the editor, but 
they do not give any of those quotations from well-known 
works of literature, which lend a special interest to similar 
commentaries by writers of the Bengali school. 

A, 275. E. H. Johnston. 
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The TRESsi; Iron-Age Megalithic Monument. By V. C. C. 
CoLLUM. Sir Kobert Mond's Excavations. 10 x 8|, 
pp. xi -f- 123, pis. 36, figs. 14. Oxford : University Press, 
1935. 10s. 6d. 

TMs volume contains a report on the excavation of a hitherto 
unexcavated megalithic monument, of the allee couverfe 
type, discovered at Tresse, in Brittany, which contained a 
crouched burial in situ, and various objects by which it was 
possible to date the tomb. The work was carried out through 
the generosity of Sir Eobert Mond, who entrusted the 
excavation to Miss Collum, and she has drawn up this very 
detailed and complete report, which is fully illustrated. She 
concludes that the pottery and other objects found oq, or 
near, the site, including a Domitian coin, point to a date during 
the period of Roman intercourse with Gaul, probably the 
first or second century a.d. 

The monument is embossed with double pairs of sculptured 
human breasts, on one stone those of a virgin, and on another 
those of a mother, and Miss Collum devotes half the volume 
to a discussion of the significance of these sculptured stones 
as symbols of the world-wide cosmic cult of the Mother- 
goddess. She considers it probable that these symbolic 
sculptures were suggested to the Tresse Armoricans by 
representations of the Goddess Artemis, emanating from 
Ephesus, since Dinan, close to Tresse, was a flourishing 
Gallo-Roman port. The sculptures on this tomb, she believes, 
were here symbolizing the Eternal Female Principle of 
Life, to whose embrace her votary goes in death, that, like 
the worshipper of Shakti, yielding himself to Kali, his body 
may be received again into the womb of Earth the Mother ’’ 
(p. 67). Such symbolism, the author feels, cannot be 
attributed to primitive folk. 

Miss Collum links together what is known of Druidism and 
the Mother-Goddess cult of the Celtic-speaking peoples, and 
claims that these Tresse sculptures provide evidence of a 
theosophic belief, which should clear the Romano-Celtic 
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culture and the builders of the megalitliic monuments, once 
for all, of the charge of barbarism. The route by which the 
cosmic cult of the Female Principle and, later, the Gnostic 
cults, reached Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, was, most probably, 
by way of Asia Minor, Syria, or the iEgean, and thence to 
Spain, Armorica, and Ireland, from the sixth century onwards. 
The compiler of this report seeks, further, to show that the 
Kabbahstic teaching of the Elohim, the Supernal Mother, and 
the Bride, Malkuth, may have a bearing on the symbolism 
of the double pairs of breasts found at Tresse. She claims 
that these beautiful symbolic reliefs prove that the Celtic- 
speaking peoples did not give themselves to a superstitious 
cult of the dead, and the theosophic doctrines which were 
held by the cultured classes among them are not to be confused 
with the primitive beliefs and superstitions of the pre-Celtic 
population. 

Miss Collum gathers together her conclusions in a final 
section (pp. 113, 114) and, though, perhaps, in some instances, 
these conclusions are based upon probabilities rather than 
upon historical certainties, she has produced an exceedingly 
interesting theory to account for these discoveries. 

The book is to be warmly recommended to archseologists 
and historians, and it will be found of absorbing interest also 
to those who are students of comparative religion, and 
especially of Oriental cults. The volume has been beautifully 
produced by the Oxford University Press, with a good 
bibliography, but there is no index. 

497 . Margaret Smith. 


Islam 

II Califfato di Hisham. Memoires de la Societe Royale 
d^nAccheologie d^Alexandrie. ByF. Gabriele. Tomevii, 2, 
pp. 141. Alexandrie: Society de Publications %yptiennes, 
1936, 

A foreign language always lends extra interest to a book 
of this sort ; yet, after allowing for this, it seems to be 
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eminently readable, altbongb it is mostly discussion of detail. 
The author bas studied the original histories carefully, is 
familiar with modern discussions, has no hobbies to ride, axid 
is careful not to go beyond the evidence. The verdict on 
Hisham is more favourable than Wellhausen’s. The caliph 
had in him, like most of the Umayyads, a strong bedouin 
strain, which gave him a touch of the peasant and made 
him think of the empire as a farm and also encouraged what 
others called his meanness. In spite of this he tried to put 
good men in important posts and to do his best for the state. 
The empire was stronger at his death than it was at his 
accession and, if the frontier provinces did try to make 
themselves independent, the fault lay in the size of the 
empire and not in the ruler. His unwillingness to shed blood 
made the Abbasid propaganda easier, though it is a back- 
handed accusation to find fault with him on this score. 

Of necessity, corrections to established views can only be 
in matters of detail. So it is argued that Maslama’s last 
campaign was not a disaster, as it is commonly represented, 
but an ordinary raid from which the Muslims retreated in 
good order before superior forces to a secure base. Further, 
the sources on which Tabari relied for the history of Khurasan 
were more concerned to tell a lively tale than to write history 
as it is beloved of historians. The Muslim capture of Bukhara 
in A.H. Ill and the retaking of Balkh after the revolt of 
Harith b. Suraij are not mentioned explicitly. Therefore 
the author argues that Samarkand must have been recap- 
tured in A.H. 118 so that the independence of Sughd was 
even shorter than is allowed by The Arab Conquests in Central 
Asia. 

The book has no index. 

A. S. Trttton. 

A. 725 . 
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The Illustrated London News 

No. 5078, vol. 189, of 15tli August, 1936, includes an account 
of some papyrus fragments of Deuteronomy ’V in Greek, 
dating from tlie second century b.c. It is tlius the oldest 
biblical MS. yet discovered. The fragments seem to have been 
the property of some Christian community in the Fayoum, 
Supposing that The Law ’’ was translated in the second or 
third century b.c. in Alexandria, a copy on papyrus might 
have been used and handled till it became too sadly worn 
for easy decipherment as a text of the law, and it might finally 
have been offered up as mummy car tonnage. The pieces 
would then be cut or torn up, glued together, coated with 
plaster, and placed round the mummy. But before this last 
phase of utility the reverse side of the scroll might have been 
used for casual accounts. The text described here has a 
character of its own, and the cumulative evidence leads to the 
conclusion that these fragments can be dated to the second 
century b.c. They belong to the John Bylands Library, 
Manchester. 

In No. 6079 of 22nd August, 1936, there appears a short 
illustrated account of the excavations carried out in the 
neighbourhood of Persepolis, which was the centre of the 
Persian Empire in the fifth century B.c. 

No. 6082 of 12th September contains an account by 
Professor Frankfort of the excavation at Tell Agrab, which 
laid bare temples deserted 5,000 years ago and fresh proof of 
Indo-Sumerian cultural association. Fragments of a green 
steatite vase came to light, showing a Sumerian figure seated 
before a building within which is a humped bull of the Indian 
type. Now the humped bull is not indigenous to Mesopotamia, 
yet here are the signs of an Indian cult in a Mesopotamian 
setting. 

In No. 6083 of 19th September Dr. Robert Brown describes 
the finding in the limestone caves at Sterkfontein, near 
Krugersdorp, in the Transvaal, of the brain case and parts of 
the skull of an anthropoid ape with human characteristics, 
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akin to the Tamigs skull, but a more adult specimen. It is 
thought to be a different species because the fossil mammals 
in the two cases are all different. 

No. 6084 of 26th September contains an illustrated account 
of some of the finds at the site of the earliest temple at Khafaje, 
ill Mesopotamia. They include a little statuette of a 
woman of the Jemdet Nasr period, which is described by 
Professor Frankfort as the earliest stone sculpture repre- 
senting a human being which has yet been found in Western 
Asia There are also pottery vases in the shape of animals, 
which are particularly interesting, for similar vases have been 
found in Anatolia. 

No. 5086 shows coloured representations of Tapestry of 
Ancient Times and begins a new series of illustrated 
descriptions of old textiles, designed to illustrate the remote 
ancestry of the art of tapestry, etc. No. 1 depicts third-fifth 
century work from Egypt. The following numbers show 
Coptic, Arab, and Medieval work. Amongst the finds of the 
Wellcome Archaeological Eesearch Expedition to the Near 
East at Tell Duweir (Lachish) were sherds of Cypriote ware, 
a goblet imported from Greece (1450-1400 b.c.), a frag- 
mentary text contemporary with the Duweir Ewer, and a 
chamber quarried in chalk, containing the remains of some 
1,500 bodies. Among the skulls are three specimens of 
primitive trephining operations. 

No. 5088 includes descriptions of Stone Age life as typified 
by the existing Australian aboriginal, '' How an Artist saw 
China in the Third Century b.c.,’’ as depicted on tomb tiles 
from Old Loyang, Honan, and examples of Malvinia 
Hoffman’s bronze records of the different types of man in the 
Field Museum at Chicago. 

No. 5089 gives Andre Parrot’s account of the excavation at 
Mari, with its palace, sculptures, wall paintings, and cooking 
utensils of Abraham’s time. The type of face portrayed is 
extraordinarily modern. 

No. 5090 includes an illustrated article by Sir Arthur 
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Evans on the discoveries of Minoan Culture shown in the 
exhibition at Burlington House, including an ivory figurine 
with loin clothing of thin gold plate, seals, frescoes, faience, 
and jewellery. 

Nos. 6091 and 5092 give a description by Dr. Ernest 
Mackay of the new discoveries of Indian culture in Prehistoric 
Sind at Chanhu-daro on the lower Indus Valley, showing their 
arts, industries, toys, and the high state of efficiency of their 
methods of sanitation. 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Casablanca et les Chaouia en 1900. By Dr. F. Weisgerber. 
Preface by General d’Amade. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
1936. 

VoGABULAiRE FRANgAis-KABYLE. By Octave Depout. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1936. 

VocABULAiRE Francais-Arabe. By Octave Depont. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1936. 

Annual Customs and Festivals in Pekin. As recorded in 
the Yen-ching Sui-shih-chi by Tun Li-Ch’en. Tr. by 
Derk Bodde. Peiping : Henri Vetch, 1936. 

Tamerlane, or Timur, the Great Amir. Tr. by J. H. 
Sanders from the Arabic Life by Ahmed Ibn Arabshah. 
London : Luzac and Co., 1936. 

Municipal Administration and Finance in pre-British 
Days. By B. G. Bhatnagar. Allahabad : Indian Press, 
1936. 

Three Deserts. By C. S. Jarvis. London : John Murray, 
1936. 

Eastern Costume. By F. Gilbert Blakeslee. Hollywood, 
Cal. : Warner Publishing Co., 1935. 

MiTHRA, ZoROASTBE et la PRiHISTOIRE ARYENNE DU 

christianisme. By Charles Autran. Paris : Payot, 1935. 
Massime di Elia Metropolitano di Nisibi (975-1056). 
By R. P. Paolo Sbath. Cairo ; Imp. Al-Chark ’b 1936. 
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Tke folio wing observations are published at the request of 
the author of of the Wars 0 / of which a 

review appeared in JRAS. 1935, pp. 767-770. 

In the review of my edition of Salmon ben Yeruhim's 
The Booh of the Wars of the Lord, which appeared in this 
Journal on 767, etc., the reviewer says in the beginning 
of the third paragraph, that it is the second edition of this 
rhymed epistle which he is taking under consideration. The 
fourth paragraph begins : '' This text was first published more 
than seven decades ago by S. Pinsker in his Likhute Kad- 
moniyotJi.^^ 

I do not know which Karaitic work the reviewer had in 
mind, but as far as the work edited by me is concerned, his 
statements do not tally with the facts. 

Pinsker, in the second part of the work cited (pp. 16-19), 
gives a brief summary of the eleven chapters (i.e. chaps, 3-13), 
which were still in manuscript before him. The first two 
chapters consisting of 176 verses had been published in the 
Literaturhlatt des Orients, vol. 7. In this summary based on 
a defective manuscript he quotes 44 verses, i.e. 40 verses 
(45-84) of chapter 14, and the 4 opening verses of chapter 15. 
Later, S. Poznansky cited verses 1-64 of chapter 12 in Kauf- 
mann’s Gedenhbuch (Breslau, 1900, pp. 186-7). In all there 
appeared in print before my edition, 284 verses, mainly dis- 
connected and based on defective manuscripts. My edition, 
based on four manuscripts, contains 1,608 verses. Whether 
Pinsker’s 44 lines, or even the 284 verses, should be designated 
as the first, and mine as the second edition, I leave to the 
reader to judge. 


Israel Davidson. 
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FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Depuis sa derniere communication la Fondatioii a subi 
une perte douloureuse et tres sensible en la mort de son 
president, M. Snouck Hurgronje, decede le 26 juin. Successeur 
de M. de Goeje comme president de la Fondatioii, il Fa 
entoiire pendant plus de 25 ans de soins devoues, dont les 
publications de la Fondation ont tire un profit tres con- 
siderable. Le Conseil ne saurait guere publier cette com- 
munication sans donner expression a ses sentiments de 
profonde reconnaissance envers feu son President, sentiments 
qu’a renouveles et renforces par son deces profondement 
regrette. 

2. Le Conseil est maintenant compose comme suit : 
MM. A. J. Wensinck, president; Tj. de Boer; J. L. 
Palache ; Paul Scholten ; C. C. Berg, secretaire-tresorier. 

3. La publication du texte d’Ibn Abi Dawud sur les 
variantes du texte du Koran par M. Jeffery a fait de tels 
progres qu’on pourra s’attendre a Fapparition de Fouvrage 
au courant de Fautomne. 

Le texte du Eawd al-MiHdr a ete prepare pour Fimpression 
par M. Levi-Proven 9 al, de sorte qu’on se propose de publier 
au cours de Fannee prochaine Fouvrage accompagne d'une 
traduction partielle en franQais. 

4. Des dix publications de la Fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
Fondation, cliez Fediteur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques: 
(1) The Hamdsa of al-Buhtun, photographic reproduction of 
the MS. . . . with indexes by R. Geyer and D. S. Margoliouth 
(1909), fl. 96 ; (2) The FdMiir of aUMufadcIal ibn Saldma, ed. 
0. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6 ; (3) I. Goldziher, StreUschrift des 
OdzdU gegen die Bdiinijja-Sekte (1916), fl.. 4.50 ; (4) .Bar 
Hebraeus’s Booh of the Dove^ translated by A. «!. Wensinck 
(1919), fl. 4.50 ; V. 0. van Arendonk, De opkomst van het 
Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen (1919), fl. 6 ; (6) I. Goldziher, 
Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung (1920), 
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fl . 10; (7) Averroes, Die Epitome ilbersetzt . . . von S. van 
den Bergh. (1924), fl. 7.50; (8) Les '' Livres des Ohemux'' 
de Hisdm b, al-Kalbl et Muh. b, al-A'mbl, publics par G. Levi 
Della Vida (1927), fl. 5 ; (9) D. van der Meulen and H. von 
Wissmann, Hadramaut (1932), fl. 9; (10) at-Taban, Kitdb 
IMildf al-Fuqahd\ Das konstantinopler Fragment lierausg. 
von J. Schacht (1933), fl. 4.80. 


Leiden. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Lidzibarski Trust 

At the Oriental Congress held in Eome on 23rd-29th 
September, Professor P. Kahle of Bonn University made the 
following announcement : Professor Mark Lidzbarski, well 
known as an authority on N. Semitic Epigraphy and Mandiac 
literature, who died in 1928, left by his will a sum of money 
sufficient to provide a prize of 6,000 gold marks to be awarded 
for some extensive work dealing with Semitics, especially 
archaeology and the science of religion, the subject of such 
work to be announced at every second international Congress 
of Orientalists, and the prize awarded at the following 
Congress. 

He desired that a Committee for the choice of subjects and 
assignation of the prize should consist of four persons, of 
whom the German and the American Oriental Societies, the 
French Societe Asiatique, and the R.A.S. should each appoint 
one. Administration of the Trust was to be in the hands 
of the Prussian Kultusministerium, which commissioned 
Professor Kahle, as manager of the to approach 

the other Societies. That Society appointed Professor Enno 
Littmann of Tubingen to serve on the Committee ; the S. A., 
Mons. R. Dussaud, Membre de ITnstitut ; the American O.S., 
Professor Ch. Torrey of Yale University ; and the R.A.S., 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford. 

It was further desired in the will that at those Congresses 
at which no prize was awarded a medal should be presented 
to some Orientalist of special merit. 

In accordance with this latter provision, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, a medal executed by Karl Dauert of 
Berlin, and bearing on the obverse the head of Lidzbarski 
with the legend mark lidzbabski 1868-1928 and on the 
reverse libzbabski-medaille verliehen an nikolaus 
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RH03D0KANAKIS AUF DEM XIX. INTERNATIONALEN ORIEXTAL- 
ISTENKOXGRESS SEPTEMBER 1935 ROM was awarded to Professor 
N. Ehodokanakis of Graz University. 

The subject selected for a prize composition is The 
Additions to our Knowledge of the Aramaic Dialects since 
the publications of Theodor Ndldeke 

Competitors should send in their works to the Geschafts- 
fiihrer of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft not 
later than six months before the next International Congress 
of Orientalists. 


Dr« G. Law Trust Series of publications under the 
Royal Asiatic Society 

By the generosity of Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, 
a Trust has been founded to facilitate the publication of 
original literary contributions on Buddhism, Jainism, or the 
History or Geography of Ancient India xip to the end of the 
thirteenth century a.d. 

The first period during which MSS. may be offered by com- 
petitors will end on 31st December, 1938. 

Details are given in the loose sheet enclosed in this issue of 
the Journal, and these may also be obtained on application 
to: The Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W. 1. 


Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum 

Students are requested to note that the present temporary 
Students^ Room will be closed as from 1st January, 1937, 
for an indefinite period, owing to removal. 

Notice will be sent of the reopening of the permanent 
Students’ Room. 

Sidney Smith, 
Keepar. 

October, 1936. 
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NOTES OE THE QUARTER'' 



Notices 

Copies of every article published in the J ournal are available 
for purchase at the time of publication. In the case of a few 
of the older Journals the copies of certain articles are sold 
out, but in most cases they are still obtainable. The cost 
varies in accordance with the number of pages and plates ; 
the average price is about Is. 6d. each. 

Will Library Subscribers whose subscriptions are paid 
through agents and who desire that their names should appear 
in the List of Members for next year kindly send their names 
to the Secretary, either direct or through their agent, before 
1st April. 

As it has been found necessary, owing to the financial 
situation, to reduce the number of pages in the Journal of the 
R,A.S. for the present, the space available for reviews of 
books has been proportionately restricted, and the Editor 
regrets that he is unable to publish a review of every book 
presented to the Library of the Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s Library 

The Royal Asiatic Society has been afi&liated to the National 
Central Library, Malet Place, London. 

This means that a member of the R.A.S. may borrow any 
book from any other library in the United Kingdom which 
is itself affiliated to the National Central Library, 

As there are some 160 libraries so affiliated, the scope for 
borrowing scientific or rare books is very materially increased. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. 12 (New Series), 1936. 

Kane, P. V, Kalivarjya (actions forbidden in the Kali age). 
Ivanow, W. The sect of Imam Shah in Gujarat. 

Heras, H., Eev. The Origin of the so-called Greco-Buddhist 
School of Sculpture. 

Bengal^ Past and Present, Vol. Hi, Part i, Serial No. 103, 
July-Sept., 1936. 

Cotton, E., Sir. The Sardhana Pictures at Government House, 
Allahabad. 

Seth, M. J. Armenians as Political Stepping-Stones in India. 
Indian Art and Letters. 

Vol iv, New Series, No. 2, 2nd issue for 1930. 
le May, E. Sculpture in Siam. 

Gangoly, 0. C. A Newly Discovered Illustrated Indian Manu- 
script. 

Yetts, W. P. Archaeology in China. 

Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute, 

Vol. xvii, Parts iii and iv, 1935-1936. 

Law, B. C. Countries and Peoples of India. (Epic and Pauranic 
Sources.) 

Ghatage, A. M, A Few Parallels in Jain and Buddhist Works. 
Kibe, M. V. Further Light on Havana's Lanka located in Central 
India from Valmiki’s Eamayana. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. xii, No. 3, September, 1936. 
Przyluski, J. Uposatha. 

Shembavnekar, K. M. The Identity of the Indus Valley Eace 
with the Vahikas. 

Iraq, Vol. iii, Part 2, Autumn, 1936. 

Stein, A., Sir. An Archaeological Tour in the Ancient Persis. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Sizty-eighth Year. October, 1936- 
Starkey, J. L. Fourth Season's Work at Tell Duweir. 

Forrer, E. 0. The Hittites in Palestine. 
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Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxviii, Janvier-Mars, 1936. 

Eenou, L. Sjlvain Levi et son oeuvre scientifique. 

Levi, S. Kaniska et ^atavahana. 

Archiv fur Orientforschung, Band xi, Heft 3, 1936. 

Giuseppe, F., and Weidner, B. F. Die Beliefs der assyrisclieii 
Konige. III. Die assyxisclien Reliefs in Italian. 

Acta Orientalia, VoL xv, Pars, ii, 1936, 

Johnston, E, H. The Buddha’s Mission and last journey : 

Buddha-carita, XV to XXVIII. 

Mowinckel, S. Wer war Gilgames ? 

Zur siebenten Tafel des gilgame§-Epos. 

Boletim Do Instituto Vasco Da Gama. No. 31, 1936. 
Gracias, A. Os Primeiros Goeses em Portugal. 

0 Oriente Portuguis. Lus. C. Ill, Est. Ill, Nos. 12-13, 1936. 

Pissurlencar, P. 0 Elemento Hindu da Casta Chardo. 

Pereira, A. B. de B. Os portugueses em Diu. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Vol. 56, No. 3, Sept., 1936. 

Creel, H. G. Bronze Inscriptions of the Western Chou Dynasty 
as Historical Documents. 


Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. Vol. i, Number 2, July, 1936. 

Bohlin, Birger. Newly Visited Western Caves at Tim-huang. 
Eberhard, W. Contributions to Astronomy of the Han Period. 

Ill : Astronomy of the Later Han Period. 

Przyluski, J. Les Sept Terrasses du Barabudur. 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 

Vol. XX, No. 3, October, 1936. 

Riasanovsky, V. A. The Code of Northern Mongolia : Khalkha 
Djirom. 

Djdwa. 16de Jaargang, No. 1, 2 en 3, Juli, 1936. 
McPhee, C. The Balinese wajang koelit and its music. 

Spies, W. Bericht uber den Zustand von Tanz und Musik in der 
Negara Gianjar. 

Bonnet, R. Beeldende Kunst in Gianjar. 

Stutterheim, W. F. Enkele oudheden van Bali. 

Goris, R. Enkele mededeelingen nopens de oorkonden gesteld in 
het Oud-Balisch. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

August—Decemher, 1936 

Abii Makliramali,. Arabisclie Texte zm Kenntnis der Stadt Aden 
im Mitteialter. A.M.s Aden-gescbichte nebst . . . Abscbritten 
aus den Werken von Ibn al-Mngawir, al-Granadi und al-ilb.dal 
... 1. Zur TopograpMe. 2. Biograpbien.Halfte 1. Heraiisg. 
von 0. Lofgren ... (V, Ekman’scben Universitatsfonds, 
Bd. 42, [Pt.] 1, 2.) lOi- X 7. UfTBola, 1936. 

From tJie Royal University Library^ Uppsala, 

Alien, T. Cl., Egyptian Stelse in the Field Miisenm of Nat. 
History . . . (Field Mns. of Nat. Hist., Anth. Ser., vol. 24, 
no. 1, Publ. 359). 10 X 64. Chicago, 1936. Exchange. 

Air, A., Tolker und Staaten Syriens im friiben Altertiim . . . 
(A.O., Bd. 34, Heft 4). 9x6. Leipzig, 1936. Bought. 

Anantakrsna Iyer, L. K., The Mysore tribes and castes. Vol. 1 
. . . Chap. 1 is by Baron von Eickstedt, 9x6. Mysore, 1935. 

From the Curator, Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore. 

Atreya, B, L.. The philosophy of the Yoga-vasistha ... 10 x 7. 
'Madras, 1936. 

Froin the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 

Baroda. The Gaikwads of Baroda. English documents. Vol. 1, 
Pilaji and Damaji Gaikwads, 1720-1768. Ed. by J. H, 
Gense . . . and D. R. Banaji . . . 10|- X 7. Bombay, 1936. 

From Messrs. I). B. Taraporevala Sons. 

Bankipore. Oriental Public Library. Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. . . . Vol. 19. (Arabic MSS.) Jurisprudence 
Pt. 2 and Law of inheritance ... By Mania vi Abdul Hamid. 
10 X 6-|-. Patna, 1933. Bought. 

Berlin. Staatliche Museen. Manichaische HSS. . . . Bd. 1. 
Kephalaia. Lief. 5/6 (Herausg. imter Leitung von Carl 
Schmidt). 12|- x 9. Stuttgart, 1936. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhanvmer, 

Bhatnagar, B. G., Municipal administration and finance in pre- 
British days. 9x6. Allahabad, 1936. 

From the Indian Press, Ltd. 

Birmingham. Catalogue of the Mjngana Collection of Manuscripts, 
now in the possession of the Trustees of the Woodbrooke 
Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Vol. 2. Christian 
Arabic MSk and additional Syriac MSS. By A. Mingana. 

13 X lOJ. Cambridge, From Messrs. Eeffer, 

JRAS. JANTJABY 19 $ 7 . ' ' ,13 ■ ^ 
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Bedding, P. 0., A Santal dictionary. VoL 5. E-Y , . . (Norske 
Videnskaps-Akad.) 11 X 7-|. OsZo, 1936. 

FromiheNorsheVidenshaps-Ahadew/i, 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. Illustrated catalogue of a special 
loan exMbition of art treasures from Japan ... Sept. -Oct., 
1936. 9 X 5|-. Boston, 

From the Trustees of the Mtisemn of Fine Arts: 
Brett, Mrs. A. B., Ancient Oriental seals in the collection of 
Mrs. A. B. Brett, By H. H. Von der Osten. (Univ. of Chicago 
Or. Inst. Publications, yoL 37.) 12 X 9|, Chicago, 1936. 

From the Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Brierre-Narbonne, J. J., Exegese Targumique des propheties 
messianiques. Aramaic and French. 13 x10. Pam, 1936. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Buber, M., Kdnigtum Gottes . . . 2e Aufl. (Das Kommende, 1.) 

Berlin, 193^. From the Schocken Verlag. 

Buranji, Kachari Buranji, or a chronicle of the Kachari Eajas 
from the earliest times to the eighteenth century a.d. . . . 
Ed. by . . . S. K. Bhuyan ... 1st ed. (Govt, of Assam. Dept, 
of Hist, and Ant. Studies, no. 9.) Assamese with English 
Introduction and synopsis. Gauhati, 1936. 

From the Government of Assam. 
Cairo Museum. Catalogue general . . . Statuen und Statuetten 
von Konigin und Privatleuten, von L. Borchardt. Tl. 5. 
Nachweise, von A. Volten. 14 x 10|. Berlin, 1936. 

Presented by Mr. Crum. 
Calcutta. Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarters ending the 
30th June, 30th Sept., and 31st Dec., 1935. 13J x 8|. 

Calcutta, 1936. From the High Commissioner for India. 
Cavaignac, E., Le probleme hittite . . . (iStudes dArch, et d’Hist.) 
^ 8 X 5-|. Paris, 1936. From Messrs. E. Leroux. 

Cerny, J., Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du Musee 
du Caire. Nos. 2^93-25674. Ostraca hieratiques . . . Faso. 3. 
14 X 10|. Le Caire, 1933. Presented by Mr. Crum. 

Ceylon, Archaeological Survey : Annual Eeport ... for 1935. 

(By A. H, Longhurst.) 10 X 6|. Colombo, 1936. Exchange. 
Chadwick, H. M., and Chadwick, N. K., The growth of Literature 
. . . VoL 2. 9| X 7. Cambridge, 1936. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Chapouthier, F., and Joly, R., Fouilies executees a Mallia. 
2® rapport. Exploration du palais, 1925-6 . . , (iScole 
Fran^aise dAthenes. fitudes cretoises, 4.) 11| X 9|. 

Paris, 1936. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Chassinat, E., Le temple de Dendara. Tom. 4. (Publ. de Flnst. 
Fran 9 ais dArch. Or.). 14 X lOJ. Le Caire, 1935. Exchange. 
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Chekata, Cli. T., Essai d’uBe theorie generaie de robligation en 
droit imisiilman. Tome 1. Les sujets de Fobligation . . . 
en droit kanefite . . . lOI- X Le Caire, 1936. 

From the Egyptian Urdver sit y Library, 
CMna Branck of tke R.x4.S. Transactions. Pt. 5. 8 x 54. 

Honglmng, 1855. Bought, 

Ckristensen, A., LTran sons ies Sassanides . . . 11 X 7-|. 

Copenhague^ 1936. From Messrs. Levin and Munlcsgaard. 
Clark, E. W . 5 Ao-Naga dictionary . . . 1st ed. 9x6. Calcutta, 
1911. Presented by Mr, Wolfenden. 

Combe, E., Sauvaget, J., and Wiet, G., Repertoire ehronologiqne 
d’epigrapliie arabe. Tome 7 ... 11 X 9|-. Le Caire, 1936. 

Exchange. 

Corpus inscriptionum Iiidaicarum. Recueil des inscriptions 
jnives . . . du 3® siecle avant Jesiis-Ckrist an 7® siecle de 
notre ere. Par . . . J. B. Frey . . . Vol. 1, Europe. (Sussidi 
alio Studio delle Antickita Gristiana, Pt. 1.) 11 x 7J. 

Qitta del Vaticano, 1936. 

Frojn the Pont. 1st. di Archeologia Cristiano. 
Creel, H. G., Tke birtli of China . . . X 6. London, 1936. 

From Messrs, Jonathan Cape. 
Datta, K., Studies in the history of the Bengal Subah. 1740-70. 
Vol. 1. Social and economic ... 9 X 6. Calcutta, 1936. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 
Davidson, D. S., Aboriginal Australian and Tasmanian rock 
carvings and paintings . . . (Mem., American Philosophical 
Soc., vol. 5.) 94 X 64. Philadelphia, 1936. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Deshpande, Mrs. K., Tke child in Ancient India . ..9x6. 

Poona, 1936. From Venus Stores, Booksellers. 

Eissfeldt, 0., Philister und Phonizier . . '. (A.O., Bd. 34, Heft 3). 

9x6. Leipzig, 1936. Bought. 

English Records of Maratha History. Poona Residency corre- 
spondence. Vol. 1, Mahadji Sindhia and North Indian 
affairs. 1785-1794. Ed. by Sir Jadunath Sarkar . . . Vol. 2. 
Poona affairs, 1786-1797 (MalePs embassy). Ed. by G. S. 
Sardesai ... 10 x 7. Bombay, 1936. 

From the Government of Bombay. 
Epigraphia Birmanica . . . Vol. 4, Pt. 1 (Texts), pt. 2 (Plates). 
Mon inscriptions. Section 2. The mediseval Mon records, 
nos. 13-18. By C. 0. Blagden. 11 J X 9. Rafigoon, 1936. 

From the Supt. Archaeological Survey, Mandalay. 
Escarra, J., Le droit chinois . . . 10|- X 7. Pekin and Paris, 1936. 

From M. Henri Vetch. 
Fawcett, Sir Charles, The English factories in India. New Ser. 
Vol. 1 (The Western Presidency), 1670-1677 . . . 9 x 6|. 
Oxford, 1936. From the Oxford University Press. 
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Firdausi, Le Cliali Nameh. Versions georgiennes. Tom. 2. 
(£d. de rUniversite de Tiflis.) With title-pages in Georgian, 
Persian, Russiany and French. 10|- X 8|. Tiflis, 1934. 

From the Vniversity Library, Tiflis, 

Gadd, C. J., The stones of Assyria. The surviving remains of 
Assyohan sculpture, their recovery and their original positions 
... 12 X 9|. London, 1936. 

From Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 

Getty, A., Ganesa. A monograph on the elephant-faced god . . . 
11| X 9. Oxford, 1^3^. From the Oxford University Press. 

Giese, F., Die verschiedenen Textrezensionen des ‘Asiqpasazade 
bei seineii Nachfolgern und Ausschreibern . . . (Abharsd- 
lungen, Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Jahrg. 1936, Phil, hist, 
Kl., Nr. 4). 11 X 7|-. Berlin, 1936. Exchange. 

Grousset, R., Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de 
Jerusalem. 3. La monarchie musuimane et Fanarchie 
franque. 9-| X 6. Paris, 1936. 

From the Librairie Plan. 

Hackin, J., and Carl, J., Recherches archeologiques au Col de 
Khair khaiieh pres de Kabul . . . (Mem. de la Delegation 
Arch. Fran^aise en Afghanistan, tom. 7). 15| X Hi. Paris, 
1936. From Les fllditions d'Art et ' T Histoire. 

Haddon, A. C., and Start, L. E., Iban or Sea Dayak fabrics and 
their patterns. A descriptive catalogue of the Iban fabrics 
in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge 
. . . lOi X 8. Cambridge, 1936. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Harris, Z. S., A grammar of the Phoenician language . . . 
(American Or. Ser., voL 8). 10-| X 7. New Haven, 1936. 

From the American Oriental Society. 

Hartmann, N., Der philosophische Gedanke und seine Geschichte 
... (Abhandlungen, Preuss. Akad. der Wiss,, 1936, PhiL- 
hist. KL, Nr. 5). 11 x 7-|. RerZw, 1936. Exchange. 

Haslund, H., Men and gods in Mongolia . . . 9x6. London, 
,1935. : . ■ ■ , From Messrs. Kegan' Paul. 

Herzfeld, E., Paikuli, Monument and inscription of the early 
history of the Sasanian empire . . . (Forschungen ziir 
islamischen Kunst, 3). 2 vols. 16| x 13. Berlin, 1924. 

Presented by Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos. 

Hirananda Sastri, Indian pictorial art as developed in book- 
illustrations . . . (Gaekwad’s Arch. Ser., no. 1) 11| x 9. 
Baroda, 1936. From the Director of ArcJiseology, Baroda. 

Hopfner, T., Patrologiae cursus compietus accurante I. P. 
Migne. Ser. Graeca . . . Index locupletissimus . . . accedit 
incliculus auctorum . . . Tom. I. 11 J x 8. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. P. Geuthner. 
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Horner, I. B., Tlie early Bxiddliist tlieory of man perfected. A 
study of the Arahan . . . 9 X 6, London, 1936. 

From Messrs. Williams mid Norgate. 
Hudson- Williams, T., A short grammar of Old Persian, with a 
reader, etc. . . . 7-| X 5. Cardiff, 1936. 

From the University of Wales Press. 
Ibn tArabshah, Tamerlane, or Timur the Great Amir. Tr. by 
J. H. Sanders . , . from the Arabic life by Ahmed ibn 
Arabshah. 9x6. London, 

From Messrs. Luzac and Go. 
Ibn Hasan, The central structure of the Mughal Empire . . . 

9 x6. London, From the Oxford University Press. 

Ibn Sa'id al-Andalusi, Kitab Tabakat al-Umani (Livre des 

Categories des Nations). Tr. . . . par R. BlachcTe . . . (Publ. 
de rinst. des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, tom. 28). 10| X 7. 
Paris, 1935. From Messrs. Larose. 

Indian States Forces, Army list ... 1st July, 1936. 10 X 6-1. 

Delhi, 1936. From the Oovernment of India. 

Jackson, A. V. Williams, Researches in Manichaeism . . . (Columbia 
Univ. Indo-Iranian Ser., vol. 13.) 9 X 6|. New Yorh, 1932. 

Presented hy Sir P. Sykes. 
Jaffar, S. M., Education in Muslim India . . . 1000-1800 a.c. . . . 

1st ed. 7-|- X 5. Peshaivar, 1936. From the Author. 

Japan. Bibliographie des principaux ouvrages juridiques edites 
dans Fempire japonais . . . (Bull, de la Maison Franco- 
japonaise, tom. 7, no. 4), 9 x 6J. Tokyo, 1936. 

From the Director of the Maison Franco- Japonaise. 
Jarvis, C. S., Three deserts ... 9 X 6. London, 1936. 

From John Murray. 

Jorgensen, H., A dictionary of the classical Newari . . . (Kgl. 
Danske Videnskab, Selskab, Hist.-fil. Med., Bd. 23, Heft. 1.) 

10 X 6J. K0henhavn, l^Z%. From the Author. 

Kabul. Sal-nameh Kabul. Almanack de Kabotil, 1935-1936.. 

Ed. par le Cercle Litteraire de Kaboul. Persian. 11|- X 8|. 
[Kabul ?], 1935. From the Government of Afghanistan. 

Korawa 9 rama. Een oud-javaansch proza-geschiift, uitgegeven, 
vertaald en toegelicht. Proefschrift . . . door J. L. 
Swellengrebel . . . lOx 6|-. Santpoort, 1936. 

From Messrs. C. Mees. 
Kotwicz, W., Les pronoms dans les langues altaiques . . . (Polska 
Akad. Umiej^tnosci, Mem. de la Co m m. Or,, no. 24). 10 X 6|. 
Krakow, 1936. Excha^e. 

Kowalski, T., Zur semantischen Funktion des Pluralsuffixes 
4ar, 4dr in den Tiirksprachen . . . (Polska Akad. Umiejet- 
nosci, Mem. de la Comm. Or., no. 25). 10 X 6|. Krakow, 
1936. Exchange. 

Labernadie, M. V,, Le vieux Pondichery, 1673-1815 . . . (Soc. de 
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FHistoire de I’lnde Fraii 9 aise). 10| X 7. ' Pondichery and 
' Pam, 1936. -Exchange. 

Lautner, J. G,, Altbabylonisclie Personenmiete und Erntearbeiter- 
vertrage ... (Stiidia et Documeiita ad iiira Orientis antiqui 
pertinentia, vol. 1). 10 X 7. Leiden, 193G. 

From Messrs. E. /. BrilL 
LeMisalo, T., Uber die primaren Ururaliscben Ableituiigs- 
suffixe . . , {M4m., Soc. Finno-ougr., 72). 10 X 6|. Helsinkd, 
1936. From the Societe Finno-ougrienne. 

Levis, J. H., Foimdations of Cbinese musical art . . . 10 X 7. 

Peiping, 1936. From M. Henri Vetch. 

Literaturali Memcvidroeba [The Literary Heritage. VoL 1. 
A miscellany of articles publisbed by the University of 
Tiflis in connection with the 750th anniversary of the 
national poet, Rust^haveli]. Georgian, with Georgiayi and 
Russian title-pages. 10| X 7|. Tiflis, 1935. 

From the University Library, Tiflis. 
Longhnrst, A. H., The story of the stupa . . . 10 X 7|-. Colombo, 
1936. Froyn the Author. 

Ltiders, H., Textilien im alten Turkistan . . . (Abhandlungen, 
Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Jahrg. 1936. Phil.-hist, KL, Nr. 3). 
11 X 7-|. Berlin, 1936. Exchange: 

Luke, Sir H., The making of modern Turkey . . . 8-| X 6. London , 
1936. Froyn Messrs. MacmUlan arhd Co. 

Madras. Records of Fort St. George, Anjengo consultations, 
1747-9. Vol. 2 a. 

Tellicherry consultations, 1748-9. Vol. 18. 13'|- x 8L 

Madras, 1936. From the High Commissioner for India. 
Mahabharata, The M. (Southern recension) . . . Ed. by . . . P. P. S. 
Sastri . . . Vol. 14. Santi parvan. Pt. 2. Vol. 17, Anusasana 
parvan. Pt. 2. 7-| x 5|, Madras, 1936. 

From Messrs. V. Ramaswamy Sastndu and Son. 
Mankad, D. R., The types of Sanskrit drama ... 9 x 6. Karachi, 
1936. From the Atitkor, 

Maqrizi, Kitab al-Suluk li-ma'rifat duwal al-muluk. Ed. by 
M. Mustafa Ziada . . . Vol. 1, pt. 2 . . . 11|- x 8|-. Cairo, 1936. 

Presented by the Editor. 
Martin, P. S., Lowry ruin in South-western Colorado . . . (Field 
Mus. of Nat, Hist., Anth. Ser., vol. 23, no. 1. Pubi. 356). 
10 X 6|. Chicago, 1936. Exchange. 

Mason, J. A., Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. The Tairona 
culture, pt. 2, section 1 . . . (Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Anth. 
Ser., vol. 20, no. 2. PnbL 358.) 10 X 61. Chicago, 1936. 

Exchange. 

Maystre, C., Tombes de Deir el-Medineh. La tombe de Nebenmat 
(no. 219) . . . (M4m., Inst. Fran 9 ais d’Arch. Or. tom. 71). 
14J X 11. Le Gaire, 1936. Exchange. 
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Mazlomn, S., L’ancienne canalisation d'ean d’AIep ; le qanaye 
de Hailan. (Documents d’!fitudes Or., Tom. 6.) 12 X 9J. 
[Damascus % 1936.] Exchange, 

Motian Singh, Gorakhna til and mediaeval Hindu mysticism . . . 

XuAore, 1937. From the Author, 

Mookerji, R. K., Hindu civilization. From the earliest times 
up to the establishment of the Maurya Empire ... 10 X 7. 
Londo7i, From Messrs: Longmans^ Green and Co, 

Moreland, W. IT., and Chatter jee, A. C., A short history of India 
... 9 X 6. London, 1936. 

From Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Muhammad Husain Khan, Afghanistan-meir Miri Ikkis haras. 
Vol. 1. Inqilab i Afghanistan wa khidmat wa futuhat i 
Shah Ghazi Muhammad Nadir Khan. Hindustani. 
Lithographed. 8| X 6|-. Jalandhar, 

From the Author, 

— — Ever modern universal religion . . . 7-| x 5-|. Julhmdur, 
[1935 ?]. From the Author. 

— Hayat i Nadir Shah Ghazi shahid ma‘a Sawanih i 
Baradaran i Ghazi shahanahwa Sirat iA'lehazrat Muhammad 
Zahir Shah. Hindustani. Lithographed, 7|- X 5. Jalandhar, 
A.H. 1352 [a.d. 1933]. From the Author . 

Also 4 pamphlets. From the Author, 

— — Tarikh-i-Navel, afghani aur angrezi. Phul aur Kalyan . . . 
Hindustani. Lithographed, 10 X 7|. Jalandhar, 1936. 

From the Author. 

Mujtaba Ali, The origin of the Khojahs and their religious life 
to-day . . . (Untersuchimgen zur allgemeinen Religions- 
geschichte, Heft 8). 9| X 7. Bonn, 1936. 

From Messrs, Rohrscheid. 
Mysore. Archaeological Survey ; Annual report ... for the year 
1933. 11“| X 9. Bangalore, 1936. 

From the Director of Arch, Researches in Mysore, 
Nadvi (Muzaffar-ud-din), A geographical history of the Qur'an. 

Vol. 1. 9x6. Calcutta, From the Author , 

Nandikesvara : The mirror of gesture, being the Abhinaya 
Darpana of N., tr. . . . by A. E. Coomaraswamy and D. 
Gopaialanishnayya ... 10 X 6^. New York, 1936. 

From Messrs. E. Weyhe, 
Narayana Ayyar, C. V., Origin and early history of Saivism in 
South India . . . (Madras Univ, Hist. Ser., no. 6). 10| X 7. 
Madras, 1936. From the Registrar, University of Madras. 
New York. Hispanic Society of America. Arabic inscriptions in 
the collection of the Hispanic Soc. of America. By W. 
Oaskel . . . Tr. from the German by B. G. Proske ... 
12|- X 9|-. New York, 1936. 

From the Hispanic Society of America, 
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Lea.r 5 r (De Lacy), Arabia' before ■Miibanima.d .■ . , (Triibriers 
. Ser.). 91 X 6.. London, 1927.' ' .Given hy Mrs. Cardew. 
Panclecten van'liet Adatreobt. 10. Adatstrafrecbt. (Koii. 
Koloniaal Inst, te Amsterdam, Med. no. 4, Afd. Letterkunde, 
110.2). 9| X 6|. [u4m.sr/erdam], 1936. 

From the lion, Kolomaal Instikiut, 
, N. M., The barem. An account of the institution . . . 
with a history of the Grand Seraglio . . . 10, X 71. London, 
1936. ' From Messrs. Ilarrap. 

ia, Empire de Flran. Ministere de rinstriiction Piibiique 
... Service de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique. 1933-4 
et 1934-5 [in one vol.]. Persian with French resume. 12 x 9, 
[Teheran, 1936.] From the Iranian Legation. 

Pines, S., Beitrage zur islamischen Atomenlehre ... 10 X 6-|. 

Berlin, 1936. Fro^n Messrs. }la..rrassowitz. 

Ponder, H. W., Cambodian glory ... 9 X 6. London, 1936. 

From Messrs. Thornton Butterwortli. 
Pondicherry. Arrets du CoUvSeil Superienr de Pondichery, analyses 
par . . . G. Diagoti . . . Tom. 4. 1785-9 (Soc. de FHistoire de 
Plnde Frangaise). lOf X 7. Pondichery et Paris, 1936. 

Exchange. 

\ '■ Resume des lettres dii Conseil Provincial de Madra s avec 

Mahe de la Bourdonnais, Dupleix . . . et divers. Publ. . . . 
par H. de Closets d’Errey . . . (Soc. de FHistoire de FInde 
Fran^aise). 10|- X 7. Pondichery et Paris, Exchange. 

Poona, Govt. Manuscripts Library, Descriptive catalogue, of the 
Government collections of MSS. deposited at the Bhandarkar 
Or. Research Institute. Comjiiled by Parashurani Krishna 
lode . . . Vol. 12. Alaiiikara, Saihglta and Katya. 10 X 6|. 
Poona, 1936. From the Curator. 

Posener, G., Catalogue des ostraca liieratiques litteraires de 
Deir el Medineh . . . (Documents de Fouilles de ITnst. 
Fran^ais d’Arch. Or., Tom. 1, fa sc. 2). 13 J x 101. Le Oaire, 
-936. Exchange. 

Prashad, B., Animal remains from Harappa . . . (Mem. Arch. 

Survey of India, no. 51). 13-| X 10|. Dc////, 1936. Exchange. 
Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts. 

No. 57, pt. 1, The Ganita Kaumudi, 

No. 59. The Samkhyatattvaloka. 

No. 60, pt*^'. 1 and 2. The Sandilya Samhita. Bhakti Khanda. 
No. 63, pt. 1. The Bhaktyadhikaranamala, pt. 1. 

No, 64. The Vasistha~dari§anam. 

Nos. 65-7. The Tristhali Setu, Tirthendusekhara, and Kasi 
Moksha vichara. Allahabad, 1935-6. 

From the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares. 
|ab. Catalogue of books and periodicals registered in the 
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Punjab . , . during tbe quarter ending the SOtli June, 1936. 
13J X 8|-. Lahore, 1936. From the Government of the Punjab, 
Purucker, G. de, The esoteric tradition . . . 2 vois. 10 x 7. 

Point Loma, California, 1935. Presented by Mrs. Phys Davids. 
Puspadanta, Harivarnsapurana. Ein Abschnitt aus der 
Apabhramsa - Welthistorie Mahapurana Tisattliimaha- 
purisagunalamkara ’’ von Puspadanta . . . Herausg. von 
L. Alsdorf . . . (Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, 5). 12 X 8|, 
Hamburg, 1936. 

From Messrs. FriedricTisen, De Gruyter and Co. 
Bamaprasada Canda, Medieval Indian sculpture in the British 
Museum ...9x6. London, 1936. From Messrs. KeganPaul. 
Eanjit Singh, Events at the court of K. S., 1810-1817. Tr. from 
the papers in the Alienation Of&ce, Poona . . . Ed, by , , . 
H. L. 0. Garrett , . . and G. L. Chopra . . . (Punjab Govt. 
Record Office Publications, Monograph no, 17). 10 X 6-J-. 

[Laliorel, 1935. Frorn the Editors. 

Ras-Shami’a, Mission de Ras-Shamra dirigee par C. P.-A. 
Schaeffer . . . Tome 1. La legende phenicienne de Danel. 
Texte cuneiforme . . . avec transcription et commentaire 
(etc.) par 0. Virolieaud . . . 

— - Tome 2. La legende de Keret, roi des Sidoniens, publ. 
d’apres une tablette de Ras-Shamra par C. Virolieaud. 
(Haut-Commissariat de la R. F. en Syrie. Bibl. Arch, et 
Hist., Tom. 21, 22). 11^ x Paris, 1936. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuihner. 
Sattler, P., and Selle, G. von, Bibliographic zur Geschichte der 
Schrift bis in das Jahr 1930 . . . (Archiv. fiir Bibliographic, 
Beiheft 17). 9i x 6-|. Linz, 1935. 

From the Verlag Welsermuhl. 
Schonfield, H. J., Richard Burton, explorer ... 9 X 6. Londmi, 
1936. From Messrs. Herbert Joseph. 

Shirreff, A. G,, Hindi folk-songs . . . 7|- X 5. Allahabad, (1936). 
Shunami, S., Bibliography of Jewish bibliographies ... 10 X 7|. 

Jerusalem, 1936. From Messrs. W. and G. Foyle. 

Smieszek, A., Some hypotheses concerning the prehistory of the 
Coptic vowels. (Polska Akad. Umiej^tnosci. Mem. de la 
Comm. Or., no. 23). 10 X 6J. Krakotv, 1936. Exchange. 
Smith, W., and Wace, H., A dictionary of Christian biography, 
literature, sects, and doctrines . , . Ed. by W. S. . . . and 

H. W 4 vols. 9J X 7. London, 1877-1887. 

Given by Mrs. Cardew. 
Stark, F., The southern gates of Arabia . . . 9~| X 6|-. Londmi, 
1936. From Messrs. John Murray. 

Stopa, R., Teksty hotentockie ; . . Hai- omn- und namatexte 
. . . (Polska Akad. UmiejQtndsci, Mem, de la Commission Or., 
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Ko. 26). Polish and German, with vernacular in trans- 
Uteration, 10 X Krakow ,1930, Exchange, 

Stnrtevant, E. H., A Hittite glossary . . . 2iid ed. (William Dwight 
Whitney Linguistic Ser.). 10| X 7. Philadelphia, 1936. 

From the Linguistic Soc, of America, 
Suli, Muhammad ibn Yahya, Ash'ar awlad al-Khiilafa’ wa 
akhbaruhum, from the Kitab al-awrak . . . Arabic text ed, 
by J. Heyworth-Dunne . . . (Subsidised by the B. J. W. Oibb 
Mem. Trust). 10 X 6|. London, 1936. 

From the Gibb Memorial Trust 
Sykes, Sir P., The quest for Cathay . . . 9| X 7. London, 1936. 

From Messrs, A, and C, Black. 
Tajima, R., fitude sur le Mahavairocana>Sutra (Dainichil^yo) 
avec la traduction commentee dii premier chapitre . . . 
9J X 7|-. Paris, 1936. From Messrs. Adrien Maisonneme. 
Tanakadate, A., Pletner, 0., and Frei, H,, Etudes de linguistique 
japonaise . . . (Bulletin de la Maison Franco -Japonaise, 
Tom 8, no. 1). 9 X 6. Paris and Tokyo, {1930), 

From the Maiso^i Franco- Japonaise, Tokyo. 
Thompson, J. B., Archseology of South America . . . (Field Mus. 
of Nat. Hist., Anthropology leaflet 33). Pamphlet 9 x 6. 

. Chicago, 1936. Exchange. 

Thompson, R. Campbell, A dictionary of Assyrian chemistry and 
geology ... 9 X 6. Oxford, 1936. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Thomsen, P., Die Palastina-Literatur. Bine internationale 
Bibiiographie . . . herausg. von P. Thomsen. Bd. 5 . . . 1925- 
1934. Lief. 1. 10 X Oh Leipzig, 1936. 

From Messrs. J. C. Hinrichs. 
Thouthi, N. A., The Vaishnavas of Gujarat ...9x6. Calcutta, 
etc,, 1935. From Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 

Thureau-Dangin, F., and Dunand, M., Til-Barsib, par F. 
Thureau-Dangin et M. Dunand avec ie concours de L. Cavro 
et G. Dossin . . . (Haut. Commissariat de la Republique 
Frangaise en Syrie. Bibl. Arch, et Hist., Tom. 23). 2 vola, 
Text and Portfolio of plates. 11| X 9|-. Paris, 1936. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthmr. 
Tomii, M,, Le baron Masaabira Tomii . . . 1858-1935. [Obituary 
notices, with Bibliography and Portraits.] (Bulletin de la 
Maison Franco- Japonaise, tom. 7, no. 3.) 9 X 6|. Tokyo, 
1936. From the Director of the Maison Franco- Japonaise. 
Tu Fu, Tufu’s Gedichte, nach der Ausgabe des Chang Chin, 
Buch 11-20, izbersetzt von . . , E. von Zach . . . (Sinologische 
Beitr%e, 3). 12 J X 9J. Batavia, 1936. From the Translator, 


TRANSLITERATION 

OP THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

TOGETHEB WITH 

NOTES ON CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

The system of Transliteration of the former, as shown in 
the Tables given within, is based on that approved by 
the International Oriental Congress of 1894. A few 
optional forms have been added so as to adapt it to the 
requirements of English and Indian scholars. The Council 
earnestly recommends its general adoption (as far as 
possible), in this country and in India, by those engaged 
in Oriental Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

^ . . . « 

W “ 

X, ■ ■ ■ 


t 


gr 


u 

a 

f or 2’ 


Tl 


r or r 

* o 

I or I 
I or I 
e or e 


¥ 


ai 

o or 0 

cm 

hi 


m 

It 

w 

m 

¥ 

?f 

¥ 


kha 

ga 

gha 

iia 

ca or aha ^ 

cha or Mia ^ 

ja 

jha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 


In modem Indian languages only. 
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dha 

if. . ■ ■ . .... . , . 

na 

^ ■ . .. 

pa 

m . . 

pha 

w ... 

ha 

^ . ■ . 

bha 


ma 

. ^ . . ■ 

ya 

X , . ■ ■ .. ■■ 

ra 

. . ■ . 

la 

^ . ■ ■ . ■ .. ■ 

va 

^ . . 

sa 

^ ’■ ; . '. . . . 

sa 

¥ ■ ' . . . ■■ ■ 

sa 

M ' ■■ ■; 

ha 

3o, ■ . 

la or la 

* (Ajiiisvmxi) . 

ml 

Aa, r or " 

(Ammasika) . 

mj 

* (visarga) . . 

h 

X (jihvdmtdiya) . 

b 

(tcpadhmdniya) 

h 

S {avagraha) 

y 

Udatta 


Svarita 


Anuddita 

■ 


Additional fob Modern Vernaculars 

^ . . . ra 

^ , rha 

Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi harta (not Jcarata), making; kala)^ 

to-morrow. 

The sign " , a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anunasika and anusvara and nun4-ghmnna — when these stand for nasal 
vowels — ^in Prakrit and in the modem vernaculars: thus 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED, ALPHABETS 
^ at beginning of word to be omitted ; bainza elsewhere ' 
or alternativetyj liamza may be represented by or^ 



b 


t or t ^ 

LZJ 

t 


z or z ^ 


i Ul 

t 

( 

'T 

j or 

c 

c 

g or gh 

r 

h 

o 

> 

t 

h or lA 

J 

9 

D 

d 

y 

4^ 

h 

0 

d or 

J 

1 

J 

r 

r 

m 

\ 

z 


n 

> 





8 

J 

w or V 

A 

LT 

s or sh 

jb 

h 

L/* 


i* 

t or h 


d 


y 


vowels ^ a, ^ i, ^ u 
lengthened V d, ^ I, y u 

also e and o in Indian dialects, u and d in Turkish 

Alif maqmrah may be represented by q 

diphthongs <^y and ato, or ^ ai and au 

respectively 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for z for 
3, and z for ^ 
wasla 

Althougli allowed by tbe Geneva system, the nse of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modem Indian languages 
should b be transliterated by t orb t>y as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 


Jl final silent Ji need not be transliterated,~tbns 
handa (not handah). When pronounced, it should be 
written ,^ — thus gtindJi. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hind!, Urdu, and Pashto. 

V P 

^ €, <7, or cA 

j z or ^ 

^9 

Turkish letters. 

when pronounced as y, /c is permitted 
n 

Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

iJb or t 

3 or d 

” or ^ r 

^ {nun-i-ghunna) as in the case of the Nagari 
anundsika 

Pashto letters. 

s, z, ts or ^ 

zh or (according to dialect) 
n 

sh or kh (according to dialect) 

HEBREW 


A 

z 

% 
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n 



^ — g (or r) 


t-b 

3 

== P 


1st = i 

2 

i_i — y 


^ z 


o' = •? 


^ y (as consonant) 


--■= d 

3 

(A) 

p 

j=kotq 

3 



j = r 

S 

J = i! 



Q 

^ = m 

vl’ 

::=■ B , 

J 

D = , . 

n 

Cj t 

D 

a" =, 

n 

A; = t ■ 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

For Chinese the use of the Wade system is requested, and 
for Japanese that of the Romaji-kwai (Romanizatiou 
Society). 

Authors and Reviewers who use Oriental names, words^ 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Journal 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliteration of all names or single words. 
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Part II. — APRIL 


Archaic Chinese Characters 

Being some intensive studies in them 
PART 11 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

The origin of the character ch'it, to go away ; to dismiss, 
do away with, deprive of. 

rpHE solution about to be proposed is quite new. By such 
Chinese specialists as may see it, if any, I confidently 
expect it to be derided. By the few Western students who 
concern themselves with this branch of inquiry, it will perhaps 
seem rather improper, rather improbable, and "‘rather 
interesting, all the same 

The present usually accepted account of the origin of the 
form of this character is based on the Lesser Seal scription 
found in the Shuo Wen^ which is And this is said 
to represent a dish with a cover.^ I believe this explanation 
is due to the author of the Phonetic Shuo We% M 

®l| ^ M authority much 

consulted by both Chalmers and Wieger. 

^ Chalmers, The Structure of Chinese GhctTocters^ p. 46, and 18, and Wieger, 
Chinese Characters (English version), “ an empty vessel and its cover,” 
p. 103. 

JBAS, APRIL 1937* 
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Now let IIS see what the Shuo Wen says undei this character 
cA’w, its 172n.d Radical, and. what it does not say. It devotes 
just eight words to the entry, four to the explanation of the 
word, and four to the analysis of the character. Those of 
the explanation are A ^ hsiang wei yeh, '' A man 

departing/' (or, more literally, a man turning his back 
on. . , This is followed by ^ A ZA ® ts'ung ta cVu 
sheng, Composed of ta and ch'u for the sound." And here 
we should bear in mind an important distinction drawn by 
the author of the Shuo Wen in his analytic treatment of 
characters. It is this. When, as here, in his view, one com- 
ponent of a character is present only for the sake of its sound, 
he uses the single word ^ sheng, “ sound." When, as he 
believes, the component, besides indicating the sound, con- 
tributes also to the meaning of the full character, then the 
formula is ^ ^ i sheng, bIbo phonetic." Hence, clearly, 
Hsii Shen did not believe that the element anything 

in common with ^ cKil but the sound. 

So then, we should note that under this character ^ eVil, 
his 172nd Radical, the author says nothing at all about its 
probable meaning at first a dish with a cover ". I desire 
to emphasize this silence. 

But under his 171st Radical, written [_] as the Lesser 
Seal norm, but when occurring in his own explanatory 
text, Hsii writes as follows, 

cKu-lil fan chH i Im wei chili hsiang hsing, ChHl4u, A food 
vessel made of wicker. A pictogram," It is this passage 
which has been lifted from its proper place by some later 
editor (I suppose the author of the Phonetic Shuo Wen), 
and applied to elucidate the succeeding Radical ^ oh^ic, 
whose lower element is alleged to be a food vessel, while, 
to put the lid on the matter (so to speak), the upper element 
in the Lesser Seal, as previously shown, is alleged to represent 
the vessel's cover. 

This conjectural analysis has hitherto held the field. But 
when the results of the Honan excavations came to be 
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examiBed, certain forms of the character cVil ^ were 
disclosed, earlier than any previously recorded, which render 
the standing explanation so incongruous as to be untenable. 
Here are four examples in illustration and support of that 
assertion. 

A t' 

12 3 4 

Will anyone maintain that a primitive artist desiring to 
represent a food vessel and its cover, would have drawn a 
design of such patently disproportionate relations between 
the two parts as are shown in' the above figures ? No. We 
must try back to the text of the Shuo Wen, and to the brief 
and useful note on it by the great scholar Tuan Yli-ts’ai. 
It touches both the explanation and the analysis of the 
character given by Hsii Shen. On the former, A ^ ^ 4L 
jen hsiang wei yeh, Tuan glosses, ^ ^ % ivei li yeTi, 

wei, to turn the back on, is equivalent to U, to separate ’’ ; 
and then adds, Jen li ku ts'ung la, 

ta ehe jin yeh, A man separating, hence composed with 
A A is A man.’’ This last is a pregnant saying, and 
cannot be left unnoticed. 

On the face of it, it appears incorrect. Ta means great, 
it does not mean man. How then does Tuan come to use 
such a seemingly paradoxical phrase ? It is because he 
knew and bore in mind a feature in the construction of 
compound characters, well understood and illustrated by 
the author of the Shuo Wen (as for instance in the character 
before us), but either unrealized or ignored by some later 
writers. In most cases of compound characters where a 
component element is not used for the sake of its sound, it 
is embodied for one of two reasons. 

The first and far the commonest is when the component 
form is used for the sake of the meaning of the spoken wmrd 

^ Fig. 1 , Y.H.8.K., Hou Pien, p* n ; (2) Y.E.B.K., Ch. 6, p. 37 ; 

(3) Yin Ch’i I Ts’un, Bone 98 ; (4) Ibid., Bone 537. 
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to wMch ancient tradition and usage have assigned it : such, 
for instance, is 0 jih the sun, in tan, dawn. 

But the second, far less often used, and less recognized 
when used, is the choice of a component for the sake of the 
figurative value of its design, and not for its typical function 
as a selected form to represent a particular unit of speech. 
Such a figurative value has the lower element in the complex 
^ (cleverly equated by Yeh Yii-sen with the later and 
modern ^ cVun, Spring). This lower element, though on 
the face of it seemingly the early form of p Fou, mouth, 
was not so designed, but, as Kuo Mo-jo maintains, represents 
an ancient drawing of ^ p'en, a tub or bowl, and the full 
character picturing a plant in a tub joyously striving towards 
the splendour of its blooming’’ (^ 4* ^ Ifc ^ 

p^en chung ts^ao mu hsin hsin ksiang jung). 

And such a figurative value also has the original upper 
element in ^ cFu. So did the author of the Shuo Wen 
understand it, when he wrote a man departing And so 
did his editor and commentator understand it as he glossed 
ta is man”, namely a linear figure of a man viewed 
frontally (or, dorsally) with arms extended and legs wide 
apart. And so, last and least, do I conceive it, standing under 
the banner of the author, and the editor above named. But 
now we part company. 

As will have been seen, Hsii Shen, in his Slmo Wen treats 
^ cVil as a Phonetic Compound, the lower element supplying 
the sound. This is where I dissent, and become deeply 
heterodox. I disbelieve that this element [J in the Lesser 
Seal of the Shuo Wen, tJ Honan Bone examples, 

has any concern with the sound of cVu, or is the first syllable 
of the term ch’u-lil, a food vessel. 

Por consider the relevant facts. In the class of characters 
known as Phonetic Compounds, ^ Hsieh Sheng, one part 
was chosen to guide the reader to the sound of the whole 
combination. To do this it must be a character assumed to be 
known already to the limited ranks of literate persons. Is it 
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at all likely that at an early stage of writing a form representing 
one part of a disyllabie term for a humble wickerwork food 
vessel would have been in existence, and in use among the 
few official scribes attached to the courts of those primitive 
ages, to whom, almost alone probably, was confined the art 
and mystery of recording events and inquiries to spiritual 
beings ? To me it seems most unlikely, and though the 
figure of this '' food-vesser’, U ov k the Shto Wen's 
171st Eadical, it is followed there by no other characters, 
and may have been included by the author only because of 
his need to explain the succeeding 172nd Eadical ^ ch'u, 
as a Phonetic Compound, But the solution about to be 
proposed discards the view that ^ ch'u was ever a Phonetic 
Compound. A few preliminary sentences will perhaps 
help to render my contention more credible despite its 
novelty. 

Very early in their exacting task the designers of the 
primitive Chinese characters must have had to face one 
particular difficulty presented by the nature of their spoken 
language. This was their need to give visible signs or tokens 
to many words having highly generalized functions, as nouns, 
adjectives, or verbs, and applicable over a wide and indeter- 
minate field of usage. The problem was obvious and exigent. 
How was it met ? Let us discover this from a word and its 
character already familiar to us in the previous part of this 
entry, the word ta, great, and the early form ^ of its 
character. Clearly there was and could be no single visible 
design equally suited to a man or a mountain, a crime or 
a crocodile, an empire or an emotion. The only means open 
to the prehistoric artist was ingenious selection, the choice 
of some one of the many applications possible, to serve in the 
first place as an example of one of these, and then as a type 
of all. Something familiar, and yet likely to attract and 
arrest the attention was called for. What more familiar than 
man ? And what better able to arrest the attention of the 
onlooker than a man seen frontally^ and in his full dimensions, 
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arms extended from his sides and legs wide apart ? So w^as 
displayed the physical quality of largeness in the figure of 
a great, big man. And thereby was invented the character 
now written 

And these same considerations, as I submit, will provide 
us with a reasonable, pertinent, and credible solution of the 
construction of the character ^ ch'u, but an altogether 
new one. 

Although this word cVu in modern and especially in 
colloquial Chinese, is almost confined to the sense of going 
away, or bygone, its use in literary and historical writings is 
even more common as an active verb, to put, send, drive, 
away, to get rid of, to deprive of ; thus 3^ dCu Jmo, to 

drive away the fire to reduce the inflammation, ^ ^ 
ch’u 0, to put away evil, ^ ^ ch'u huan, to deprive of office, 
^ ^ cWil chi, to do away with disease (the remarkable 
personal name of a noble personage mentioned in the Tso 
Ghuan). Here again, the same difficulty in finding a visible 
figure that would be relevant to so many and such various 
relations between the subject of the verb to deprive of, and 
the objects of its action. So here again, a choice had to be 
made. 

Now there is in Chinese an expression of two words, of 
which ^ cWil is the first, namely, ^ cKu shih, to deprive 
of virility. This term connoted a punishment in early days 
only too familiar, easier to illustrate than to endure, and “when 
indicated graphically, certain to arrest attention. It was 
therefore fitted to fulfil the conditions required in this type 
of character, as explained above. And it is as a selected 
example and illustration of this limited use of the term cVu, 
that, it is now submitted, the original figure and symbol ^ 
was conceived. Between the legs of the man, and separated 
from him, is a small object, neither mouth, nor food vessel, 
nor tub, as elsewhere, but a crude symbol of the amputated 
emblem the deprivation of wliich constituted what the whole 
character aimed at suggesting, namely, Castration. 
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"^5 Chihy To come to, or go to, to reacli. 


Only a short note is needed upon the origin of this character. 

The Lesser Seal scription is And Hsii Shen proceeds 

to explain it thus : ^ K T* M ilfe 41!* niaofei ts'ung 

hao hsia chili ti yeli^ A bird flying from aloft and descending 
to the ground; composed with the stroke which is, as 
it were, the ground. He adds a so-called archaic form 
How the normal scription of ^ chih on the Honan Bones, 
where it is quite common, is with very slight variations, 
such as And the same form is found on some of the 
older Bronzes, such as the ft ^ San shih p'an and the 
M Sfc Thing tui. And Lo Chen-yii is quoted in the Ohia Ku 
Hsueh of Chu Fang-p’u ^ H (though not from Lo’s Yin 
Hsu Shu Chh Kao Shih) as pointing out that the scription 
in the Bronzes is where all but the base line really 
depicts an arrow, and that in certain Bronzes quoted by him, 



the character or (modern ^ hou, orig. a target) 
displays the inverted form of ^ shih^ arrow. Hence in the 

archaic original of ^ chih, the base line is the ground, 

and is the arrow coming from afar descending to the 
ground ; and is not the figure of a bird.’’ 

Lo Chen-yii might have adduced, had he known it, Long- 
fellow’s couplet, I shot an arrow into the air, It fell to 
earth I know not where,” and possibly the point might not 
have escaped him. 


Hsia. Summer ; also a tribal or ethnic name. 

This character has a remarkable, perhaps unique history. 
In its medieval phase, the Lesser Seal as recorded by Hsii 

Shen in his Shuo Wen, it is written thus i^, and described as 
a combination of ^ chhu, to shiffle, yeh, the head, and 
chu, the two hands, and the author adds, ^ is the two 
feet or legs, and gives ^ as a fe form. He defines the 
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woxd lisia 4® ^ ^ A ohung huo cMh jen yeh, a man 
of CHna'’ (was this some curious distinction from 4 ® M A 
chung huo jen yeh, a Chinaman/’ akin to that between 
our own Men of Kent and Kentish men ?). It is noticeable 
that Hsli Shen makes no mention of the sense of Summer in 
his entry, which altogether is not one of his most successful 
essays in hermeneutics. 

But the discovery of the Honan Relics, and the systematic 
researches into their inscriptions by Chinese and Japanese 
scholars, in this particular instance especially by Mr. Yeh 
Ymsen and Mr. Tung Tso-pin, have fairly turned the Shuo 
Wen's account of X inside out, and provided a fascinating 
and ingenious alternative. 

What we now learn from the Honan Bones is that during the 
Yin Dynasty there were in use not one but two words for 
summer, one pronounced with whatever was the contemporary 
sound of the modern mou, the other with that of modern 
X hsia. Mou is found in full, and in several contracted 
variants, but in all cases preceded by the word cMn now, 
the present . . ., I need give 4 only, 

§1 It s 

1 2 3 4 

All these composites vary round a type now written ^ 
mou, a word, connoting luxuriance, abundance, and when 
g jih, sun or day, was added to the character, this indicated 
its special application to the season of luxuriance. Which 
season was that ? Mr. Yeh Yii-sen, after citing the Shuo Wen's 
explanation that is luxuriant vegetation, A 

mou mu sheng yeh, observes 

m # hsia wei mu sMng chihjik, tang chi hsia chih pieh hou, 
'' Summer being the season of luxuriant vegetation, [IH moii\ 
should be another construction of hsia'' 
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Another construction ’’ or framework must mean of the 
character X Then Yeh's view must be that two totally 
different characters, normally having very different sounds, 
were currently used in the speech of Yin times for the word 
hsia meaning Summer. 

It may have been of course as Yeh thinks. But if I may 
suggest another explanation, it is that there may have been 
really two separate and unrelated words in contemporary use 
for Summer, one pronounced mou, meaning '' the Growing 
season and the other, hsia, the Summer, in the same way 
as in English, Autumn and Fall are equivalent terms. 

The character m kuan. 

This is the 243rd of the Shuo Wen’s so-called Eadicles. 
It is obsolete now, being replaced by its augmented successor 
with the same sound, which is the first of its two dependent 
characters. 

The author’s description of Q kmn is as follows ; ^ % 

W ^ ^ M. “ If HI HI ^ M M ± M 

chHh chill yeh, ts’ung i heng PQ, D] lisiang pao huo chih hsing ; 
lit. to perforate objects and hold them, composed with a 
horizontal stroke ( — ) piercing jU, which depicts coinage. 

I have followed Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s corrected ” text, and I have 
rendered pao huo, lit. valuable goods, by coinage. 

Such is the 8huo If en’s account of the character. But the 
discovery of the Honan Relics, which has raised more problems 
for us than it has helped to solve, has also led to numerous 
competing determinations which time alone can decide 
between. 

In this last group is a type covering several variants, of 
which the following are examples : — 

^ m ^ m- 

On these six forms, Mr. Sun I-jang ^ lo ^ has the 
following note. After quoting in full the Shuo Wen’s 
explanation, Sun observes : Accepting Hsii’s explanation of 

a horizontal line piercing the figure H] ”, this is not a very 
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cIgso illustration of the significance of the character. On 
examining the tortoiseshell inscriptions we find a form 
which should be the earliest pictograpliic figure of -H humu 
Another variant is tfl, a contracted modification of the above, 
for fa! is the figure of a coin having a central open space, 
S'lH yu khmg 

hao chill Jising. The vertical line piercing downwards, being a 
mere difference between the vertical and the horizontal, but 
a most signal confirmation of the signification of (something) 
passing through (a quantity of) coins. 

Further, in the phrase used in the Ta Ya Section of the 
Booh of Odes, ^ ^ ft ^ clduan [here said to be read huan] 
i tsai luf the is also an unusual form of ^ huan. For as 
the ancient scription ^ was originally two p , a larger and 
a smaller, one contained in the other, this when modified 
by the two p being aligned one above the other, produced 
the character ^ chhian. And from these consecutive changes 
deducing the most primitive phase of the character, we can 
be sure that the earliest character certainly consisted of two 
p shaped forms. 

In a brief note, another expert in this study, Mr. Yeh Yii-sen, 
agrees as to this equation of these newly found characters. 

I have just space to make two remarks on the above. 

First, though Sun I-jang does not state the fact explicitly, 
it is a corollary from his argument, that the ideal original 
shapes of the two p he describes must have been either 

, in which case it would be a ^ pi, or, if the 
central hole was square, it would be the 
common Cash of China. 

Secondly, Mr. Kuo Moqo differs entirely, and believes 
the subject of this discussion is an early form of ^ lean, a 
shield. 

^ Lcgge, Chinese Classics, vol. iv, part 2, p, 450, renders this : The 
Kuan hordes fled away.’* 
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The Book of the Core of Souls 

By a. J. AREERRY 

T N a former number of this journal I published a specimen 
translation of one of the Rasa' il of Junayd, as an announce- 
ment of my intention to make that famous personage the 
subject of a monographs It will be useful at this stage to 
print the text and translation of what is one of the most 
interesting of the little treatises preserved in the Istanbul 
manuscript, both because of its contents, and also for the 
reason that it is the only work of Junayd for which we have 
a second authority.^ It is unfortunately true that the Istanbul 
manuscript, as the copyist himself is at pains to admit,^ is 
derived from a very faulty archetype, and with such an 
author as Junayd the work of emendation is necessarily 
attended with countless pitfalls. The Cairo manuscript of 
the Kitdb Bawd' al-arwdh exhibits roughly ninety variants 
as compared with the Istanbul manuscript, in the space of 
rather less than 2| folios.^ In by far the majority of places 
the Istanbul manuscript appears to be the more correct. 

The present opuscule is in reality a meditation on the 
theme of the vision, or perhaps more properly, the knowledge ® 
of God. The author takes a handful of Qur’anic passages in 
which God is spoken of as appearing — to Muhammad, or to 
Moses — and by applying the principle of istinhdt ® indicates 
their significance for the Sufi in his dealings with God. He 
concludes with a meditation on the familiar theme, the 
true Sufi.’’ The whole work is well knit together, and forms 
a separate and independent treatise.^ 

1 JRA8, July, 1935, pp. 499-507. 

® In the text, C ~ Cairo majdmi\ 75 ; I = Istanbul Sehid Ali, 1374. 

3 On fols. 576, 606. 

^ Equally striking divergences are exhibited by the Kitab al-Luma^ 
in those passages which are common to it and the Istanbul MS. 

^ Eor the vision ” of Cod, literally understood, is a conception abhorrent 
to orthodoxy. 

® Cf. Massignon, Essai, p. 28, n. 2. 

A similar meditation on a Qur^anic passage occurs on fols . 58—9 of the 
Istanbul MS. ^ ^ - 
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Translation 

111 the Name of God, tlie Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Praise belongs to God, Who has made clear with manifest 
demonstration, to the people of gnosis and revelation, what 
special favours He bestowed upon them, in pre-eternal 
eternity, before before came into being, when there was 
neither '^when’’ nor ''where’’ nor "how” nor "there”, 
and when there was neither " not-when ” nor " not-where ” 
nor " not-how ” nor " not-there ”,^ by making them worthy 
of His unification, and the separation of His isolation, who 
had passed away from the pretence of attaining His limita- 
tion.^ Por they were chosen for Himself, and made under 
His eye, and on them He cast a love from Him and of Him : 
" and I chose thee for Myself” ^ and " that thou niayst be 
made under My eye " and I cast on thee a love from 
Myself ”.5 

Now one of the qualities of those whom God has fashioned 
for Himself, making them under His eye, and casting on 
them His love from Himself and of Himself, is this : that 
their knowledge stays not fixed ® in one place, nor does their 
intellect accord with a fixation of a certain intelligence, nor 
is their resolve directed towards the accomplishment of a 
single purpose. These are they who are transported by 
gnosis whither knowledge never transported them — ^to an 
infinite aim. Intellects would shrink, minds perish, gnosis be 
constricted, times pass away, bewilderment would wander 
in bewilderment, at the description of the first step taken 

^ Such descriptions of the indescribable nature of God are common- 
places ill Sufi literature ; see the well-known definition of Hallaj quoted 
(anonymously) in KalabadhL Kitah al-Ta^arntf^ p, 13. 

^ Sc, of setting bounds to the illimitable nature of God. 

* Q. XX, 43. This and the following quotations in their context refer 
to Moses; here they are given a universal application. 

1 Q. XX, 40. 5 Q. XX, 39. 

® Literally, they have no foot (cf. Q. x, 2) of a knowledge . . The 
meaning of this and the following phrase is, that the mystics pass on 
continuously from revelation to revelation, so that their minds are in a 
state of flux. 
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to accord witli the quality of a locus for a love, ^ because 
of the various degrees of knowledge, appointed by God for 
them through Himself and of Himself, which continued 
passing over them. For ah ! that, which is His, is His through 
Him being with Him ^ whither then will ye depart V’ ^ 
Hast thou not heard of the knowledge of His folding up 
what He Himself displayed, and His revealing what He Him- 
self concealed ? ^ Of how He chose whom He chose to receive 
the secret of His revelation ? '' He revealed unto His servant 
what He revealed; the heart belied not what he saw’’ ® 
at the highest horizon”.® He testified to him that he 
was His servant alone ; therefore God did not use him 
jealously, because of any secret yearning for a desire, or a 
covert gratification of a lust, or a commerce with a glance, 
or traffick with a thought*^: he did not stake a claim by 



utterance,^ nor outstrip the just claimants by a spoken word, 
neither did he for a single instant consider any personal 
advantage. He revealed unto him ” then what He 
revealed He made his intellect ready for that which He 
bestowed on him when He took him to Himself, and chose 
him for a certain matter, laying on him '' what burden he 
has to bear”,® and he bore it. "'He revealed unto him” 
then " what He revealed— at the highest horizon ” : for space 
was too narrow, and created things shrank, before suffering 


^ Sc. the Heart of man, which is the locus of God’s love. 

^ The knowledge that sweeps over the mystic is not of himself, hut of 
God, and never leaves Him- 

^ Q. ixxxi, 26 : man cannot escape from God, 

^ “ Folding up what He displayed ” is man’s non-existence from the 
time of the creative hun until his birth in time ,* “ revealing what He 
concealed ” is the knowledge of God, which was taken from man when he 
was disobedient. 

^ Q. liii, 10-11. This passage is usually taken by the commentators to 
refer to a vision of Gabriel ; it seems that Junayd interprets it as a vision 
of God Himself. 

® Q. liii, 8. 

^ Sc. of other than God. . . ' 

® By speaking before God spoke to him, as if eager to claim Him. 

« Q. xxiv, 53 ; the burden of ^ v- ^ ■; ' 

" ' i :-''i \ \ 1 ^ 
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the revelation that was made to him to pass through them 
or over them, save '' at the highest horizon '' when 
there covered the lote-tree what did cover a glance 

from the majesty of His glance, which has no object of glance, 
falling upon the lote-tree, when there covered it what did 
cover it, and it withstood that which did cover it.^ 

Consider also the mountain, when He revealed Himself’’ 
to it; ''He made it dust, and Moses fell swooning, and 
when he recovered, he said, Glory be to Thee ! I have turned 
unto Thee ” ^ — that is, I return to ask of Thee the vision : 
after experiencing this station,® in spite of knowing how enor- 
mous his petition was, and despite the fact that, had knowledge 
met with reality in the time of asking, words would not 
have been permissible or appropriate.® Now in this station 
there is a knowledge which may not be inscribed, and which 
it is not appropriate to put in writing.'^ 

Consider also how God relates concerning His Beloved : ® 
" and he saw him yet another time, at the lote-tree of the 
utmost boundary.” ® The word "at” here does not imply 
place : it only implies the moment of revealing the knowledge 
of the "moment”.^® Consider then the excellence of the 
two moments, and the variety of the two places, and how 
the two stations differed, the one being on high, and the 
other below.^^ So excel the intellects of the gnostics who 

1 For there only God could make revelation in space, as explained later. 

2 Q. liii, 16. 

3 The heavenly tree was able to withstand God’s glance, which otherwise 
destroys all upon which it falls. 

^ Q. vii, ISO-MO. This is the story of Moses, who asked God to let him 
see Him ; the mountain turned to dust before the vision of God (not being 
preserved, as was the lote-tree). 

s vSpeaking of it as a mystical experience. 

® For the experience of God is ineffable. 

7 vSo the Sufis ever draw back from writing of their highest experiences. 

® Sc. Mulmmmad. 

^ Q, liii, 13 : this is usually taken to refer to the mi'rdj. 

In the mystical sense of the word. 

The two “ revelations ” described in Q. liii : the first “ two bows’ 
length off or nearer still ”, an earthly visitation, the second “ at the lote- 
tree ”, in highest heaven. 
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believe. Some of them can utter intimate converse, being 
aware how near He is Who converses with them and draws 
them unto Him: whether they be on high or below, the 
knowledge of the fact does not veil them.^ Others are not 
able to do this : with them God makes secondary causes ^ 
a means to understanding, so that through these they are 
able to understand when God addresses them, and answer 
Him. Do not pause at God’s saying, and no man is permitted 
that God may speak with him, save it be by revelation, or 
from behind a veil, or that He sendeth a messenger, to reveal 
by His leave what He wills.” ^ These are matters^ too 
vast for narrow knowledge to comprehend, except a man 
consult with those who enjoy neighbourhood,^ or occupy 
himself with the knowledge of the winding ways that lead 
to the sciences of the elect/ who are solitary even from their 
solitudes, and are free of all their desires. For a barrier 
has been set between them and the objects of their lusts : 
swept along by the winds of understanding, they were brought 
down to the seas of wisdom, whence they drew the pure 
water of life. They fear no mischief thereof, no visitation 
they expect, neither are they avid to seek the attainment 
of any end : nay rather, ends are for them beginnings.’ 
What in other men is hidden, in that they are manifest, 
and they are hidden in that in which other men are manifest/ 
They are the trustees of God’s revelation, the preservers of 
His secret, performing His command, speaking of His truth, 
acting in obedience to Him. They vie with one another in 
good works, hastening beforehand to perform them : in the 

^ Permitting converse ■with God, a feature of much Sufi experience, as 
the Mawaqif of Niffari exemplify. 

® Sc. phenomena, the “ natural ” mysticism. 

® Q. xlii, 50. 

* Literally, places.” 

® Sc. with God. 

® Sc. the Sufis. 

^ Since they rest not in any goal, hut take each achie'vement as a starting- 
point for higher things. 

® Their souls are as other men’s bodies, for by and for them they live. 
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very beginning of their course they preserved excellent 
manners in their dealings,^ whatever might be the due which 
they were required to pay to God. No wise counsel is there, 
which they have not put into practice, no means to winning 
God’s favour, which they have not employed. Their souls 
liberally gave all their strength in paying His first due, 
seeking to come to Him, zealous, leaving nothing, and reserving 
nothing : rather, they considered that what they owed, at 
the time of their payment, was greater far than all that their 
payment had of merit. God’s manifest signs ^ to them point, 
and the sciences ^ of God in them abound. No reproach 
gives them pause at any visitation, no fear hinders them at 
any calamity, no covetousness incites them in making any 
preparation.^ They preserve God’s Book which was entrusted 
to them, and to it bear witness, for when they perform any 
duty, they do not turn from seeking refuge in turning to 
ask God’s help, to complete what they set out to do. Their 
counselling others does not diminish their hstening to God 
addressing them,^ so long as there remains in them any 
vestige of the life that is in Him : for they fear lest, knowing 
what they are required to do for God, they may suflfer some 
vain conceit to enter into the performance of their dues.^ 
Therefore they do not hesitate to run forth eagerly when- 
ever the command comes, that act may follow command, 
without sharp, appreciable division, such as would not be 
of the nature of the command. 

These are the qualities of the elect of God, His beloved 
friends, whose eye is ever fixed on the saying, which has 

^ They observed adah in their behaviour towards God. 

^ Sc. created things, the guides to natural religion. 

^ The intellectual guides to God’s religion. 

^ Whatever they suffer or undertake, they do it for God alone, with no 
other motive. 

® The variant reading would mean “ others addressing them ”, which 

less appropriate to the context. 

® They continue to listen to God, and are not puffed up by their position 
as counsellors of others, into imagining that what they do is by their own 
power. 
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application to them, impressing the duty of servanthood in 
true discipline — a discipline which is only condemned^ in 
the case of those who undertake it, without performing 
their obligations under it, failing to practise it. 

The souls of practitioners take hastily the knowledge ^ they 
have, and are veiled by the thought of that knowledge so 
that they do not know what the knowledge of that know- 
ledge means to them or what God’s favour means in revealing 
to them the knowledge of what that knowledge is.® So veil 
thickens upon veil, hiding the revelation of the sciences of 
the veils, ^ and they remain beneath their covering. Then, 
when they have emerged from these conditions,® there appear 
to them the sciences of the unveiling of the covering. Thou 
wast in heedlessness of this, and we uncovered thy covering, 
and thy sight to-day is keen ” ® — such a man understands 
the limits of things, for the Creator uncovers them, and 
reveals the light of creation in which He clothed them, and 
the beauty of will, which was manifested in His pervading 
power, concentrating them and separating them, giving them 
movement® and reality. It tires Him not to keep them 
both,® for He is High, Mighty. No constraint is there in 
the faith : guidance has become clear from error.” 

^ As in the well-known Tradition, “ no monkery [rahhaniyah) in Islam 
which Jnnayd thus explains. 

2 Religious theory— the law, and its ramifications in religious practice. 

3 That is, knowing what God’s purpose was in prescribing certain duties 
to man. This passage is obscure, and perhaps the reading of F is correct. 

^ This is the true purpose of Sufi discipline. 

® Literally, “places.” 

« Q, i, 21. 

A play on words — Jj^adid and If^udud. 

® Literally, “ their courses.” 

^ In the context, heaven and earth, 

io Q. ii, 256. The foregoing translation is of necessity somewhat 
tentative, and I should trelcome any suggestions for emendation or 
clarification. 




Muhammad’s Pilgrimage Proclamation 

By RICHARD BELL 

rpiIAT surah IX of the Qur’an contains a proclamation 

made to the people at the pilgrimage is stated in v. 3 
of the surah itself. As to how much of the surah was contained 
in the proclamation, there is, however, no agreement either 
in Moslem tradition or among European scholars.^ The 
tradition that the proclamation was made by /Ali at the 
pilgrimage of the year IX is very generally accepted. The 
story is given by Ibn Hi^am (ed. Wuestenfeld, p. 921): 

When the Bara’a (surah IX) was revealed to the messenger 
of Allah, it was suggested to him that he should send it to 
Abu Bakr, who had already been sent to lead the pilgrimage. 
But he said : ' Xo one shall act instead of me but a man of 
my own household.'' Thereupon he summoned ^All b. Abi 
Talib, and said to him, ^ Go with this message from the 
beginning of the (surah) Bara’a, and proclaim among the 
people on the day of sacrifice, when they are gathered in 
Mina, that no unbeliever will enter Paradise, and that after 
this year no polytheist shall perform the pilgrimage, and no 
naked person shall make the circuit of the House.’ ” The story 
then proceeds to relate that 'All set out on the prophet’s 
camel, overtook Abu Bakr and made the proclamation at 
the time and in the terms which the prophet had appointed. 

Now it is suspicious that the makmg of the proclamation 
should have been entrusted to ^Ali, when the pilgrimage was 
being led by Abu Bakr, and the statement attributed to the 
prophet that no one should act instead of him but a man 
of his own household, makes it practically certain that the 
story is an AJyite invention. This is confirmed by the fact 
that, according to another tradition, a proclamation was 
indeed made at the pilgrimage of the year IX, but not by 

1 Of. ISToldeke-ScIiwally, GmhicMe des Koram, i, p. 222. 
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'Ali. Tlie tradition occurs several times in BuMiarP ; Abu 
Huraira (not indeed always a trustworthy authority) claims 
that he, along with others, was sent by Abu Balnr to proclaim 
among the people: ''After this year, no polytheist shall 
perform the pilgrimage, and no naked person shall make 
the circuit of the House.” Elsewhere, ^ the same tradition is 
given but with the addition — evidently an afterthought-^ — 
that 'Ali arrived with the Bard'a and proclaimed it. Now in 
the story given by Ibn Hidiam, the proclamation which 'Ali 
is commissioned to make agrees, not with any part of Surah 
IX, but with that claimed to have been made by Abu Huraira, 
except that there is added at the beginning the item that 
no unbeliever shall enter Paradise an important enough 
statement, but easily enough derived from the Qur’an, and 
hardly needing, one would think, to be specially proclaimed 
at that time and place. The 'Ali story is secondary and has 
been based on Abu Huraira’s, 

The fact that the proclamation said to have been made 
by 'Ali did not correspond with the words of Surah IX, was 
pointed out by Grimme,^ who then, disregarding the whole 
story so far as the surah is concerned, boldly dated the whole 
of w. 1-24 before the expedition to Mecca (year VIII). His 
main ground for this is that otherwise we have no reference 
in the Qur’an to this important event. That is a cogent 
argument, though other passages might be found to have 
a bearing upon it. One would at least expect the breaking 
of the treaty of Hudaibiya to be mentioned in the Qur’an, 
and it is a priori tempting to take the bard' a of v. 1 to be the 
denunciation of that treaty. The phrase yauma l-hajji 
l-ahhari (v. 3) constitutes a difficulty, which Grimme did not 
succeed in removing. While according to the usual pointing 
of 'ahhar as genitive, the phrase, as he says, can only be 
translated " on the day of the greatest pilgrimage ”, the 

^ Ed, Krehl,^ i, p. 409 ; ii, p. 298 ; iii, p. 163. 

2 BulMn, iii, p. 249. 

® Mohammed) i, p. 128 if. 
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common interpretation '' the greatest day of the pilgrimage ” 
requires only the change of the final vowel. Leaving that 
aside, we still have the difficulty that the expedition to Mecca 
was not a Imjj, Grimme’s explanation that any undertaking 
whose object was the Holy House of Mecca was for Muhammad 
a hajj ” cannot be accepted as satisfactory. There can hardly 
be any doubt that the proclamation referred to in v, 3 was 
intended to be made at the pilgrimage proper. In fact, that 
is perhaps just what the phrase means. 

If that be so, Muhammad or his representative must have 
been free to attend the pilgrimage, and to make an important 
proclamation there, that is, he must already have had 
command of Mecca. But Noldeke found passages in the 
early part of the surah that are best dated before the conquest 
of Mecca — vv. 13-16 and 17-22 ; and SchwaUy, while 
rejecting Grimme’s theory, retains that dating for these 
verses. We are thus left with the difficulty that verses of 
earlier date intervene upon those of later. 

There is at least room for a fresh examination of the 
passage. V. 1 is evidently the heading of a document. The 
absence of the bismillah from the beginning of this surah is 
due to the perception that it already had a formal heading 
declaring it to be '' from Allah”. V. 3a is either the continua- 
tion of that heading, or is a second one similar to it. Between 
these, V. 2 is certainly out of place. Even if we accept the 
usual interpretation that four months are here allowed 
before the hara'a comes into effect, it looks as if part of the 
document itself had got mixed up with the heading. To allow 
any length of time between the announcement of a decree 
from Allah and its coining into effect was, however, not 
Muhammad’s way. Then, why should the Moslems, who are 
spoken of in the second person in v. 1, be told at this late 
stage of their experience to go about freely in the land and 
learn that they could not frustrate Allah ? On the other 
hand if we adopt the usual supposition that it is the poly- 
theists who are addressed in 2, we are faced with an abrupt 
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change of address. Now in v. 5 we find mention of the months 
again ; they are there described as hurum, which would 
naturally mean ‘‘ sacred But why should the months 
between the promulgation of the hard' a and its taking effect 
be called sacred ? Further on in the surah, in v. 36, we come 
upon months that are sacred [hurum). We notice further that 
there is a possible ending in the middle of that verse, and if 
we join together w. 36a, 2, and 5, we get excellent sense. 

36a. Twelve is the number of the months with Allah, 
(written) in Allah’s book on the day when He created the 
heavens and the earth ; of these four are sacred ; that is 
the right ^ religion. 

“2. So go about freely in the land four months and 
know that ye cannot frustrate Allah, and that Allah is 
the humiliator of the unbelievers. 

“6. Then when the sacred months have come to an 
end, slay the polytheists wherever ye find them, seize 
them, beset them, lie in ambush for them everywhere ; 
if they repent and observe the Prayer, and pay the Zakat, 
set them free ; Allah is forgiving, compassionate.” 

V. 6 being addressed specially to the prophet, is not 
continuous with v. 5 but apparently belongs to some similar 
context. 

Further v. 36 does not join well to 3a. “ The people ” 

for whom the proclamation was intended must have been, 
to some considerable extent at least, Muhammad’s own 
followers, while those addressed in the second half of the 
verse are evidently unbelievers. It is similar in style to v. 2, 
though it does not connect closely with it. 

The interpretation of these phenomena is difficult, but 
they seem to necessitate the assumption that vv. 1, 3a, and 4 
were written on the back of discarded scraps from other 
contexts, and that when the Qur’an was edited, the whole 
was read consecutively. Unfortunately the original context 

^ Or ‘‘ eternal ’’ (?). 
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of 36 and 6 cannot be so easily discovered as that of 2 and 6. 
Now if that assumption be correct, the fact that 2 and 5 
were originally continuous will imply that 1 and 4 were to 
begin with continuous. Between them, 3a (written on the 
back of 36) was inserted later, or as we shall see reason to 
infer immediately, 4 was discarded when 3a was inserted. 
There are, therefore, two things to be sought in what follows, 
first a 6afa'a, and second an ^adMn^ intended to be delivered 
to the people at some pilgrimage. 

With V. 7 we come to a very appropriate beginning of the 
6am’a : “ How shall the polytheists have an agreement with 
Allah and with His messenger ? ’’ But if v. 4 formed part 
of the 6ara’a the rest of v. 7 would be a repetition, and yet 
so varying as to be hardly consistent with it. Besides, if 
we were to adopt Grimme’s date for the bam' a and assume — 
as will be confirmed in the sequel— that it was the renuncia- 
tion of the treaty of Hudaibiya, it is difficult to see how the 
Moslems could, before the conquest of Mecca, have made 
agreements at the '' Sacred Mosque Further, as the passage 
stands, v. 8 comes in very awkwardly after the injunction 
to maintain the agreements so made, as long as the other 
parties fulfilled them ; but it would connect admirably with 
7a. The hard'a therefore began with 7a, followed by 8 ; 
in the 'a^dn 7a was followed by 76, a modification of 4 which 
was omitted. In v. 9 we are struck by the phrases, they 
have sold the signs of Allah for a small price ’’ and have 
turned (people) aside from the way of Allah which are 
characteristic of early Medinan passages ; also in v. 10 we 
have the uncommon phrase Id yarqubuna . . . 'Ulan wa-Ia 
dhimmatan, which we have already had in v. 8 and find no- 
where else in the Qur’an. The explanation probably is that 
w. 9, 10 formed an early Medinan scrap on the back of which 
V. 8 was written ; in using the scrap Muhammad adopted 
some of the phraseology of the discarded piece and wove it 
into the new verse. V. 11, now that w. 9, 10 are thus removed, 
would possibly connect with v. 76, but its concluding phrase 
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raises the suspicion ttat it also is of an earlier date. The 
continuation of 76 as part of the 'adhdn is really found in 
V. 12, which we must assume was written on the back of v. IL 
Vv. 13-16 are an incitement to fight against a certain people. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that it is the VMeccans who 
are meant, and that Noldeke was right in placing this 
passage before the conquest of Mecca. Muhammad charges 
them with having broken their oaths and having had it in 
mmd to expel him. They have evidently not yet been guilty 
of any open acts of hostility, for he goes on to remind his 
followers that the enemy had taken the initiative in hostilities 
on the previous occasion, so that they are quite entitled to 
be beforehand with them this time. This, therefore, was the 
resumption of a previous war. If not actually part of the 
hard' a i the passage must from its juxtaposition have been 
delivered shortly after it, and the presumption is, therefore, 
that the hard' a was the denxmciation of the treaty of Hudaibiya 
which preceded the resumption of hostilities with Mecca. 
The only question which arises with regard to the passage 
is whether v. 16 originally belonged to it. The turn of thought 
is quite in Muhammad’s manner, cf. II, 210, III, 136 ; but 
as addressed to his tried veterans in Medina, it seems at this 
stage a little out of place. On the other hand, it would be 
quite in place if the passage were repeated in Mecca to a 
crowd of recent converts. In that situation v. 13 with its 
direct attack on the Quraish would not be very appropriate, 
and may perhaps have been omitted, the continuation of 
V. 12 being then found in 14. Still, as it does not refer to 
them by name, it might be retained as referring to any who 
might in the future violate their oaths. In fact, it may be 
surmised that v. 12 itself is a veiled warning to the Meccans 
ill I as to the consequences of any attempt to break their oaths. 

?V| It was with them principally that '' agreements had been 

i '|. made at the sacred mosque”. If we were to suppose that 

III : the ^adhdn was proclaimed at the pilgrunage next following 

1: j ; . the submission of Mecca such a warning would be quite in 

M I ' I 'V ' ' . 

I 11 ‘ ' 
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place, and the fact that his erstwhile main opponents were 
really in Muhammad mind would explain the unusual 
phrase ^aHmmat al-lcufr applied to supposed breakers of their 
oaths in v. 12. Tradition, as in Ibn Hi^am, p. 886, says that, 
after the battle of Hunain, Muhammad made a hurried visit 
to Mecca in the month of Dhu-l-Qada, ostensibly to perform 
the ‘imra ; it is possible that he then made arrangements 
for the proclamation being made. Such a dating of the 
^a^dn would also enhance the appropriateness of v. 16 
as a reminder to the newly converted Meccans that the 
acceptance of Islam involved duties as well as advantages. 

As regards w. 17, 18, a good deal depends on the meaning 
of the verb ‘amara. Does it mean simply '' to perform the 
'umra ” or is it here used in the sense of ''to manage In 
V. 19, the noun Hmdra, set alongside the gmng of water to 
the pilgrimage, presumably means the management of the 
Ka'ba ; but v. 19 is not necessarily continuous with v. 18. 
The address seems to be rather different. But in the mere 
sense of performing the ^mnra, the description of those who 
are to be allowed to do so (v. 18) is somewhat formal, and 
it is difficult to see why the 'umra in particular should be 
forbidden. On the other hand, if we take the word in the 
sense of managing or maintaining, these two verses state 
what was no doubt one of the main objects of the resumed 
war with Mecca, viz. the gaining possession of the Holy Places. 
Polytheists were no longer to be allowed to manage the Ka'ba, 
and exclude the true believers from it. Vv. 17, 18, therefore, 
as Noldeke discerned, belong to before the expedition to 
Mecca ; if not part of the bard' a, they are at least closely 
associated with it. Whether they were redelivered as part of 
the 'a^dn may be doubted. There would be little point 
in making such a declaration after Mecca had submitted and 
the Holy Places were already in Moslem hands. The omission 
of the verses would also give a better connection between 
V. 16 and v. 19, than that between v. 16 and v. 17. Possibly, 
if, as above surmised, v. 16 were add^ for the purposes of 
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the it was written on the back of vv. 17, 18, 

which thus retain their position here. 

Vv. 19-22 are rather different in tone from the context. 
V. 19 indeed connects well enough with v. 16 as addressed 
to new converts in Mecca who might be inclined to think 
that if they looked after the Holy Places and attended to 
the needs of pilgrims, they were doing their duty by Islam. 
But w. 20-2 hardly look as if they had been first composed 
for that purpose. Their mild and persuasive tone might 
suggest that they belong to an earlier period, and have 
found their way here in the same way as other verses which 
we have already cut out of the passage. But if vv. 17, 18 
were delivered to Muhammad’s followers in Medina as a 
statement of the object of the expedition against Mecca, 
and then, after all, as tradition records, Meccan families, 
now become Moslem, were confirmed in their traditional 
offices of guarding the Ka'ba, and supplying the needs of 
pilgrims, it would be only natural that some murmuring 
should arise among the Muhajerin and the Ansar who had 
so long borne the brunt of the conflict. The passage was 
perhaps first designed to allay this dissatisfaction, and later 
used as part of the 'a^dn to impress upon new converts the 
merit of '' striving with goods and person in the cause of 
Allah 

Vv. 23 and 24 are similar in sense, and while this is not 
inappropriate to their present position, they do not connect 
very well either with the context or with each other. They 
could in fact hardly have stood together in the same discourse, 
and V. 23, especially, being directly addressed to the prophet 
by the command : '' say,” is quite out of place. They are 
probably scraps on the back of which the passage 19-22 
was written. 

Vv. 25-7 are practically dated by the reference to the victory 
of Hunain, the special emphasis laid on which would seem 
to imply that it was fairly recent. The tense of the verb 
in V. 27 might also imply that the policy to be followed in 
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regard to those who had been overthrown was not yet quite 
decided. The passage follows very well upon vv. 16, 19-22 
as adding weight to the appeal to be active in the jihad, 

V. 28 appears to be the climax of the proclamation, and to 
some extent explains why it is interwoven with the hard'a. 
It is in a sense also a hard' a. Allah has done with the poly- 
theists ; they are not even to approach His House. From 
the latter part of the verse it is evident that it must have 
been delivered in Mecca, and that it is in effect addressed 
to the Meccans. For it was they who had reason to fear a 
diminution of their revenues by the non-Moslem Arabs being 
forbidden to come to the Ka'ba. Muhammad’s Medinan 
followers would not thereby be much affected. That this 
prohibition would be laid down soon after the Ka‘ba had 
come into Moslem hands is very probable and accords with 
the assumption that the 'adhun was intended to be pro- 
claimed at the pilgrimage of the year VIII. This is not 
in conflict with the tradition as to the proclamation made 
at the pilgrimage of the year IX. Apart from the fact that 
that tradition rests upon the unsatisfactory authority of 
Abu Huraira — ^which should here not be stressed, as the 
tradition is not of the sort usually fathered upon that prolific 
authority — ^it had reference to the polytheists taldng part 
in the pilgrimage. That was an advance upon what is here 
laid down, for as most of the pilgrimage rites had no con- 
nection with the Ka^ba, the promulgation of this verse did 
not prevent them taldng part in it. 

This seems to have been the end of the proclamation. The 
next passage of the surah, vv. 29-35, deals with the people of 
the Book, and has no apparent relevance as part of the 
pilgrimage proclamation. It amounts in effect to a procla- 
mation of war against Jews, and especially Christians, 
which was no doubt issued in preparation for the expedition 
to the North which took place in the year IX. 

Vv. 36, 37 are usually regarded as late, and N5ldeke 
inclined to associate them with the though regarding 
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this as by no means certain. But if the reconstruction given 
at the beginning of this article be correct, the present verses 2 
and 5 must have been discarded from here and the substitution 
of 365 and 37 made before the bard'a was written. The 
passage in its original form must have belonged to the early 
days of the war with Mecca, while Muhammad was still 
prepared to respect the sacred months, and the substitution 
must have been made when he resolved to disregard them 
so far as fighting was concerned. The nasV, the insertion of 
an intercalary month, being regulated in Mecca, must in 
the nature of things have caused difficulty. Muhammad 
could not carry on hostilities with the Meccans for many 
years without coming up against this difficulty. It was 
not to be expected that he would accept the position that 
the months which were actually to be regarded as sacred 
depended upon whether the Meccans decreed an intercalary 
month or not. In all probability he dealt with the matter 
long before the year VIII. 

The result of this investigation may be summed up by 
presenting the two documents separately. 

A. The Bard' a ; denunciation of the Treaty of Hudaibiya, 
and associated deliverances dealing with the renewal 
of war with Mecca. 

1. Eenunciation by Allah and His messenger of the 
polytheists with whom ye have made covenants ; 

4. Except those poljrtheists with whom ye have made a 
covenant and who then have not failed you in anything or 
backed anyone up against you ; their covenant fulfil up to 
(the end of) its period ; Allah loveth those who show piety. 

7a. How shall the polytheists have a covenant with 
Allah and with His messenger ? 8. How 1 If they get the 
upper hand of you, they will not regard bond or agreement ; 
they will satisfy you with their mouths, but their hearts will 
refuse ; the most of them are rogues. 

13. Will ye not fight against a people who have violated 
their oaths and had it in mind to expel the messenger, and 
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who took the initiative with you the first time ? Are ye 
afraid of them ? It is more in order that ye should be afraid 
of Allah, if ye are believers. 

14. Fight them and Allah will punish them at your hands, 
will humiliate them, and aid you against them, and bring 
healing to the breasts of a people who are believers, 15. 
and will take away the anger of their hearts ; Allah relenteth 
towards whomsoever He willeth ; Allah is knowing, wise. 

17. It is not for the polytheists to manage Allah’s places 
of worship, giving evidence of unbehef against themselves ; 
the works of such are of no avail and in the Fire they shall 
abide. 

18. They only shall manage Allah’s places of worship 
who have believed in Alah and the Last Day, have established 
the Prayer, and paid the Zakat, and have feared nothing 
but Alah ; possibly such will be among those who are rightly 
guided. 

B. The ^AAdn, based on the Bam’a, and proclaimed at 
the pilgrimage of the year VIII. 

1. Renunciation by Allah and His messenger of the 
polytheists with whom ye have made covenants ; 

3a. And a proclamation from Allah and His messenger 
to the people on the day of the great pilgrimage that Alah 
renounces the polytheists, (as does) also His messenger. 

7. How shall the polytheists have a covenant with Alah 
and with His messenger ? — except those with whom ye have 
made covenants at the sacred mosque ; as long as they act 
straight with you, act straight with them ; Alah loveth 
those who show piety ; 

12. But if they violate their oaths after they have made 
a covenant and attack your religion, fight the leaders of 
unbelief ; no oath will hold in their case ; mayhap they will 
refrain. 

14. Fight them and Allah will punish them at your hands, 
will humiliate them, and aid you against them, and will 
bring healing to the breasts of a people who are believers. 
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15 . and will take away the anger of their hearts ; Allah 
relenteth towards whomsoever He willeth ; Allah is knowing, 
wise. 

16 . Or did ye reckon that ye would be left (at peace) 
when Allah did not yet know those of you who have striven, 
and have not chosen any ally outside Allah and His messenger 
and the believers 1 Allah is well aware of what ye do. 

19 . Do ye even the giving of water to the pilgrimage and 
the management of the sacred mosque to (the conduct) of 
him who has believed in Allah and the Last Day, and has 
striven in the cause of Allah 1 They are not alike in Allah’s 
estimation ; Allah guideth not the wrong-doing people. 

20. Those who have believed and emigrated and striven 
with goods and person in the cause of Allah are of higher 
rank in Allah’s estimation ; they are the blessed. 

21. Their Lord giveth them good tidings of mercy and 
goodwill from Himself, and gardens for them in which is 
enduring delight ; 22. in which they will abide for ever ; 
verily, with Allah is mighty reward. 

26. Allah hath already helped you on many fields, and 
on the day of Hunain when ye prided yourselves on your 
numbers but they did not benefit you at all, and the land, 
wide as it was, became too narrow for you, and then ye 
turned away in retreat. 

26. Then Allah sent down His assurance upon His 
messenger and the believers, and sent down hosts which ye 
did not see, and punished those who disbelieved — ^that is the 
recompence of the unbelievers. 

27. Then after that Allah relenteth towards whomsoever 
He willeth ; Allah is forgiving, compassionate. 

28. 0 ye who have believed, the polytheists are simply 
filth, so after this present year they shall not approach the 
sacred mosque ; if ye fear poverty, Allah will in the end 
enrich you from His bounty, if He willeth ; Allah is knowing, 
wise. 

323 . 


The Lute Scale of Avicenna 

By henry GEORGE FARMER 

rpHE history of the musical scale in the Near and Middle 
East is full of perplexities. In my Eistoire abregee de 
Vechelle de la musique arabe, which I submitted to the Congress 
of Arabian Music at Cairo in 1932/ and in my article Musiqi 
contributed to the Encyclopeedia of I slam, ^ I have endeavoured 
to show how this scale developed among the Arabs and 
Persians. In spite of the appearance of a gradual and natural 
evolution there are still many problems to be solved in the 
history of this scale, and one of them is the scale propounded 
by Ibn Sina, better known in the Occident as Avicenna. 

To appreciate the problem it is necessary to have a brief 
outline of the history of the scale (tabaqa) ^ in the Islamic 
East. For more precise details the reader is referred to the 
various works mentioned in the course of this inquiry. 

The earhest known scale in use by the Arabs was one applied 
to a pandore called the tunbur mlzdnl or tunhur baghdadl. Its 
scale is fully described by Al-ParabI (d. ca. 950)/ and it was 
still known, if not actually practised, as late as the thirteenth 
century since an author named Al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn 
'All al-Katib, in his Kamdl adab al-ghind\ written in 1228, 
refers to it.^ This scale was based on the division of a string 
into forty equal parts which, theoretically, would produce 
the following scheme on a pandore supplied with frets (dasdtm, 
sing, dastdn) ^ : — 

Erets . Nufe 2nd 4th dth 8th 10th 

Cents ^ . 0 89 182 281 386 498 

^ Reoueil des Travaux du Coiigrh de M'nsi^tie Arabe, Caire, 1934, p, 647. 

2 Vol. iii, 749-755. 

^ This was the old name for a scale, but the modems use the term sullam. 

^ Kosegarten, Alii Ispahanensis Liber ca^Uilenaruiin magnus, 89-92 ; 
Land, “ Eecherches sur i’histoire de la gamme arabe (in Ac^ee du Sixieme 
Oongrh Inter, dee Orientalistes , . », 1883, pt. i), p. 59 ; 11. d’Erlanger, 

La musique arabe^ i, 218. 

^ Fol. 85. This MS. is in the T^P Saray Library, Constantinople. 

® Dastdn was a Persian term taken over by the Arabs. 

^ Cents are hundredths of an eqiml semitonov 
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The scale may have been a relic of ancient Babylonian- 
Assyrian days, as I have mentioned elsewhere^ J. P. N. Land 
thought that it was actually the parent of the Pythagorean 
scale.® At any rate, we know that it was a pre-Islamic scale, 
since Al-FarabI speaks of its pre-Islamic frets {al-dasdtm 
al-jdhiliyya). 

Yet the story of the Arabian and Persian scale is more 
intimately connected with the lute ( wd), the national 
instrument of both the Arabs and Persians. Indeed, the whole 
trouble which both practitioners and theorists found in 
systematizing the scale was due to the fact that it was to the 
lute, a fretted instrument, that the scale had to be adapted, 
as we shall see presently. 

I have already shown elsewhere ® that a relic of the oldest 
tuning (taswiya) of the Arabian lute existed in the modern 
Moroccan lute. It was a single octave scale, i.e. the strings 
were tuned to 0-D-G-a, as the following diagram of the finger- 
board of the lute shows : — 

STRmGS 


Nut {anf) 


[1st finger (sabbaba) fret 
Frets' 

^3rd finger (binsir) fret 


- ^ 

§1 -e 

■ 904. 

-a' - 

§ S 

ft ' 'c 

!3 ■ ^ 

709, QOft-, 

..4AQ 


__i 110— 

1 198 


■■ ' " X i. XU” 

^1200” 





When the Arabs adopted the Persian system of tuning the 
strings a fourth (498 cents) apart, i.e. the lowest string was 
depressed to A, and the highest string was lifted to c, they 


1 Farmer, “ The Influence of Music : from Arabic Sources ” (in Proceedings 
oj the Musical Association, Hi, 1926, p. 121). 

2 Land, op. cit,, p. 59, 

® Farmer, An Old Moorish Lute Tutor, p. 26 ; JllAS. (1932), p. 386. 
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were able, by means of a shift or by repeating the notes of the 
lower octave, to obtain the double octave A to a', and it was 
this scale that was popular during the “ Golden Age of Islam ” 
so eloquently described in the Kitdb al-agMm. Here it is : — 

StEING'S 


Nut (anf) 





:294=:| 


'1st finger (sabbdba) fret . 204 

702 

1200 

ms- 

2nd finger (wustd) fret . 294 

792 

90 

■ 

588- 

3rd finger {binsir) fret . 408 

906 

204 

702 

^4tli finger {l^insir) fret . 498 

996j 

—294 

702- 


This is the scale of Ishaq al-Mausili (d. 850), as reported by 
his pupil Yahya b. 'Ali b. Yahya b. Abi Mansur (d. 912).^ 

Meantime the writings of the Greeks had begun to influence 
the Arabic theorists and the famous Al-Kindi (d, ca. 874) 
was one of the first to try his hand at adapting Greek theories 
to the Arabian lute. Although Ziryab had already added a 
fifth string to the lute in Moorish Spain sometime between 
A.D. 822 and 852, ^ Al-Kindi was the first to suggest its adoption 
in the East,^ his idea being obviously to reach the double 
octave {al-jamd‘at al-tdmma), the avarrjfia reXeiov of the 
Greeks, without recourse to the shift or the repetition of 
the notes of the lower octave. 

He also seems to have been the first to introduce a semitonal 
fret, called the anterior {mujannab)^ between the nut and the 
first finger fret. The latter innovation presented diflSculties 

1 Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 236 v. ® Al-Maqqari, Amlectes, ii, 86-7. 

® Of. Kitdb al-aaMnif v, 53. 
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due primarily to the t unin g of the lute by fourths. An anterior 
fret at 90 cents, the Pythagorean Aet/ig,a (= Arab, baqiyya), 
gave the lower octave of the three second finger notes on the 
mathna, zvr, and hoM'^ strings at 90, 588, and 1086 cents 
respectively, but the two remaining anterior notes on the 
zir and ladd strings at 384 and 882 cents were too low. To 
obviate this Al-Kindi added another anterior fret at 114 cents, 
the Pythagorean diroroiiTj (= Axsh. infisdl), which gave the 
requisite correspondences at 408 and 906 cents. The result 
was that the anterior (1) fret was used only in the lower octave, 
whilst the anterior (2) fret was used only in the upper octave, 
as specifically mentioned by Al-Kindl.^ 

Here is the fretting of the Arabian lute according to 
Al-Kindl3;— 

Steings 


Feets 




Nut {a7hf) 


/Anterior {mujannab) (1) 90 

' Anterior (mujannab) (2) [114] 


1st jSnger (sabbdba) . 204 


2nd finger (wusta) . 294 

3rd finger (binsir) . 408 

\4th finger (khsmir) . 498 


^ 98 , 


—588 
- [612] 


1086 
I- [ 1110 ] 


-702 


-792 

-906 

-996 


^1 

I 

=:996| 


- 1200 ! 


-90i 


-204 


-294 


=294, 


■ [384] 
—408! 


-498 


-588 


-702 


-792 


= 792=1 


-[882} 

—906- 


-996- 


-1086-1 


- 1200-1 


-90- 


^ Al-Kindx calls this fifth string the zn thdnl but badd was the name given 
it by all later writers. 

® When I wrote my Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence 
(1930), p. 313, I had not fully appreciated this point, but cf. my article 
Musiqi in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, iii, p. 753. 

^ Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 236 v. : Lachmann and El-Hefny, Ja'qub 
Ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, Misdlafi khuhr ta'Uf al-alhdn. p. 5. The notes in square 
brackets were not used. 
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Tte practitioners had also contributed to the scale. There 
were two other second finger frets, known as the Persian 
and Zakalian, which had become recognized. The former 
was at 303 cents and the latter at 355 cents. Thus they are 
reported by Al-Farabi. The Persian second finger fret was 
older and its position on the finger-board of the lute was 
arrived at by a method common to all practitioners. It was 
placed half-way between the first and third finger fret.^ The 
Zalzalian second finger fret was introduced by a lutenist of 
Baghdad named Zalzal (d. 791) who placed it half-way between 
the Persian second finger fret and the third finger fret. It 
was a neutral third, an interval which appears to liuve been 
used much earlier than Zalzal and still persists in Arabic- 
speaking lands. 

Here are the frets of the lute used in the time of 
Al-Farabi 2 

; ■ ■ ■ ■ Stkings ■ 


Nut 


1 

. Si 

Il 

■ tS3 



-.-nr.498.. 


-294l-:. 



/Anterior . , .90 

Persian anterior . 145 

Zalzalian anterior . 168 

1st finger . . 204 


-588 


-10861 


-384 


-643 

-666 


•1141; 

•1164 


439 

■462, 


•702! 


-1200 


498 


' 882- 

— 937„ 
980 -. 




Frets 


Old 2 nd finger ® 

. 294 

792 

Persian 2nd finger 

. 303 

801 

Zalzalian 2nd finger 

. 355 

853 

3rd finger . 

. 408 

906 


-90 

588 

1086- 

-99 

— 5971 

1095- 

-151, 

1 - 649j 

' 1147- 

-204 

' 702! 

1200- 


\4tli finger 


498 


-996i 


-294 


-792 


-00- 


^ Cf. D’Erlanger, op. cit., i, 170. 

® AI-Farab! says that ten notes were to be found on each string, and it is 
these that are given here. He mentions two others at 114 and 318 cents. 

® This was the Pythagorean third, sometimes called 63 ?' Arabic and Persian 
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The first, third, and fourth finger frets were used by all 
practitioners. It was only in the second finger frets that there 
was any divergence. These frets were not all used by any one 
performer. In Syria, the land in which Al-Farabi was writing, 
it is highly probable that the Pythagorean frets were favoured, 
whereas in Iraq and Arabia the Zakalian frets were used, and 
in Persia those which carried the Persian name. 

The next theorists to deal with the question were the 
I^wan al-Safa’ (ca. 961) and Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-KhwarizmI (ca. 976-7), but they do not raise any fresh 
points. It is of importance to note that the latter only knew 
of one anterior fret which he calls the zaid instead of the 
mujannab, but he mentions three second finger frets. Here is 
what he says ^ : — 

''And there is sometimes fixed above the 1st finger 
fret another fret which is named the surplus (zaid) fret. 
Next to the 1st finger fret is the 2nd finger fret which is 
sometimes placed in different places. The first of these 
is named the Old 2nd finger fret, and the second is 
named the Persian 2nd finger fret, and the third is named the 
Zalzahan 2nd finger fret. ... As for the Old 2nd finger 
fret, it is tied near to the quarter of what is between the 
1st finger fret and the 3rd finger fret. The Persian 2nd 
finger fret [is tied] approximately upon the half of what is 
between them. The Zakalian 2nd finger fret [is tied] 
approximately upon three-quarters of what is between 
them.’^ 

From this account it would appear that in Persia (the book 
was written for one of the Samanids) the fretting of the second 
finger notes was practically identical with that described 
by Al-Farabi. Yet in the following century, according to 
Ibn Sina (d. 1037) and his disciple Ibn Zaila (d. 1048), there 

writers the Old second finger fret, but Al-Farabi tells us that the majority 
of the practitioners termed it the Anterior of the second finger {mujannab 
aUwusta), 

^ Mafati^ aUulum (Van Vloten ed.), pp. 238-9. 
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liad been a cHange. For the former we have to depend on 
the chapter on music in his and the Kitdb 

al-najdt, and for the latter on a very lengthy treatise entitled 
the Kitdb al-hdfl fVl-musiql, Neither of these theorists 
mentions the Persian 2nd finger fret at 303 cents nor the 
Persian anterior fret at 145 cents, and instead of the 
Zalzalian 2nd finger fret and the Zalzalian anterior fret at 
365 cents and 168 cents Al-Farabi) they mention them 
being placed at 343 cents and 139 cents respectively. 

Here is the text of that part of the Kitdb al-ddfd^ of Ibn 
Sina which deals with the fretting of the lute. It is based on 
three manuscripts, viz. : Pococke 109 and Pococke 250 in 
the Bodleian Library and No. 1811 in the India Office Library.^ 

A = Bodleian MS. (Pococke 109). 

B = Bodleian MS. (Pococke 250). 

C == India Office MS. (1811). 


iIjV Vi 

, ■ ■ 2 

jr^ *0 jb jft 


All 


^^1 


^ jl l-^- ^LuaII (Jw 
^1 AL. ^^5Cil jl AIjJ 

jl oVVl 

1 I have also used the Royal Asiatic Society MS. of the Shif&' (Arabic, 
No. 58), as wefi as the two copies of the Mjat in the Bodleian (Marsh iOl 
and Marsh 521), the Persian Ddni^ Nama (Brit. Mus. (Add. 16659) ) and 
Ibn Zaila’s Kitdb al-Jcdfi (Brit. Mus., Or. 2361), for comparison. 

2 Omitted from B. 

® aJ in B. 
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A ■ 

c-iiVl (^1 (J ^isiSl u>-lj 4 j®.)jVL 

4j l-^ 3 ^2iia^ (Ja* /j ^ILw3 4^1c 4.-i»J 

^>-! {j^ JisaJLil (_^t j(sr 

® ® 

4*1) L«^ (J,i 4211^^ ^^iJl 4^iC' 

'7 

Cla.^b dlJS^ aJJI d^^i) 

8 ' 

l,^l/« A>-ij) 4A.*.«,-»i) Js2.---w.ll_5 ^ ^ 1^ 

9 

10 

41*.-.) ^) J ^-^liaii ^.^iJlj ^<-Jl 1^^ c3}-l ^ 

12 ■ 11 

Ja-w^iS oj >1:11 > ^>11 4) >11 > J 

4) L-w!i (JfV) Jii-wijll j3 (^ ^>1 IjI: — w».^ 


yp in B. 2 [?] in B. 

J^j^\ ol--* in C. ^ 4 ;CaL- in A and 4 jL*. in B. 

^yajJi in B, ^.^aiij in A and C. ^ J..,*a:i» in 0. 

4l Iw Ji <Ajlk« omitted from B. 

In B ? » in C. 

® in A and C* -C*jj added in B. 

® J^J \ ii^ B. 
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c3 ^ 

cfA)^ ^A 4.) iJ 

3 ' 2 jS' 

^ ^ 4 a^j 

sS* ^ ^ ^ I t i 

l*j A>-1 ^^^4 Is-^^ 4 a^j 

^^V (i^ NYA 4-— > 4 ^ 44 JI-I V 

jt'^^ ^ ^j 4 ,y^^* 4»^^ll' 4 ^ 

^jjl Iuj^ ^^llaJl 4 ^ ^ 

. . 9' 

4lli2.) 1) ll>- 0 ^ ^ 1 ^ 4 ] 4,,««a]LJ^ JT 

cLIJaS^ C«..^4l;^i^ 4 II ^ ^ 

11 

4 ^ 5JjIjll 43J^*fcir'4i)^Al- 45 ^-^ U^ cjl 

12 , . 

t)\rL*»i ^J^ ^^3 <J^ 

' CjA in B and 0 . “ ^ ^*1 i“ A and B. 

° Ua-jJt in A. * _r^ ^ A- 

= ^ a*l ^ Ur -^'i jl! V > d;" *^°'“ ®- 

“ omitted from B. ’ in B. 

8 4 added in B. * <J omitted in A and B. 


I il! 


Omitted from B. 


12 ^ omitted from. A. 
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Translation 

“ Instruments are in classes. Among them are those with 
strings {awtdf) and frets (dasdtln) upon which one plays such 
as the lute {barhaf} . . . And the best known, the luost 
preferred in current usage is the lute. If there is any 
instrument more noble than this it is quite unknown to the 
practitioners [of music]. It is necessary therefore that we 
should speak about its construction (lit. states) and the 
ratios of its frets. We leave it to others to deal with the 
remaining instruments if they know the principles [of their 
construction and the ratios of their frets]. 

So we say — Y erily the lute (ud) ^ is divided between the 
bridge-tail-piece {muM) and the nut {anf) upon a quarter 
of the whole [length], and there is tied upon it [the place of 
the division] the lowest fret called the 4th finger [Mhinsif) 
fret. So there will be between its open string {mutlaq) and 
its 4th finger fret the interval of the 4th [3:4 = 498 cents]. 
We then take a ninth of the length from the nut and there is 
tied upon it the 1st finger (sabbdba) fret, and there will be 
between its open string and its first finger fret the interval 
of the tone [8:9 == 204 cents]. We then divide what is 
between its first finger fret and the bridge-tail-piece upon 
another tone [8:9 = 204 cents] and there is tied upon it the 
3rd finger (binsir) fret [at 64 :81 = 408 cents], ^ with the 
result that from its open string to its 1st finger fret is a 
tone, and from its 1st finger fret to its 3rd finger fret is 
another tone, and between its 3rd finger fret and its 4th 
finger fret is the minor semitone (baqiyya [243:256 
= 90 cents]). And this [collection of notes] is the diatonic 
genre {jins tamni). We then further divide what is between 
the 4th finger fret and the bridge-tail-piece into eight parts, 
and one of these parts is laid off from the 4th finger fret 

^ Here Avicenna uses the generic and Arabic term %d for the lute rather 
than the specific and Persian word barbaf. 

* MSS. A and C have 4th finger (Miinsir) fret. 
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[towards the nut end] and there is tied upon it the Old 
Persian 2nd finger fret. And what is between this fret and 
the 3rd finger fret ^ is the major semitone {fadlat al-pmm) 
[2049 : 2187 = 114 cents], and between it and the 1st 
finger fret a tone. 

'"Later the moderns came and tied another 2nd finger 
fret [the Zalzahan] about midway between the 1st finger 
fret and the 4th finger fret. Some make it a little lower 
and others a little higher, and diiferent genres (ajms) result 
from that, but nowadays they do not distinguish this 
difference. And that which is most generally accepted is 
that the 1st finger fret should be from the [Zalzalian] 
2nd finger fret upon the ratio of 12:13 [=139 cents] 
and the [Zalzalian] 2nd finger fret should be from the 
4th finger fret upon the ratio of 11 : 12 [= 161 cents] 
nearly, not actually, because the ratio is 117: 128 
[=155 cents]. It will therefore be upon the structure 
(ta'Uf) of some of the genres mentioned.^ 

"Next they tied above the 1st finger fret, [towards the 
nut end], another fret, at the distance of a tone [8:9 
= 204 cents] from this [new] tied 2nd finger fret [32 : 39 
= 343 cents]. It will be an anterior (mujannab) fret [12 : 13 
= 139 cents], being the lower octave (isjdh) ® of the 
[new 2nd finger fret on the] ma^nd string. Then they 
tied above this a[nother] fret which most people consider 
to be an anterior {mujannab) fret [at 243 : 256 = 90 cents] 
of the Old [Persian] 2nd finger fret [27 : 32 = 294 cents]. 
Yet it is not so, but is upon the ratio of 7 : 8 [= 231 cents] 
from this new 2nd finger fret [32 : 39 = 343 cents] known 
as the Zalzalian fret, [and therefore the ratio of this anterior ' 
fret is 256 : 273 = 112 cents]. So these are the frets of 
the lute.’" 

^ All the MSS. have 4th finger fret. 

® Cf. the ofiaXov of Ptolemy. 

s According to the MafaMh aUiUum (p. 240) the word isja^i is incorrect, 
the proper word being sajai^, the latter term being also used by Al-Farabi. 
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Here is Ibn Sina’s fretting of the lute set out in a table 

. Strings 


eq 


Nut 


Frets 


[Old Persian anterior] ^ [90] 
[Diatonic] anterior . 112| 
Zalzalian anterior . 139 


1st finger 


204 


Old Persian 2nd finger 294| 
Zalzalian 2nd finger . 343 
3rd finger . . 408| 


\ 4 tl 1 finger 


. 498 


^1 

hS 


=498, 


- [588] 
—610 
—637 


-702 

-792 

-841 


-906 


-996 




=996 


- [1086] 
■—1108 
—1135 

—1200 


— [384]; 
-406; 


—90 

-139 

-204 


-294 


=294 


151 . 

=792 = 


[882]- 
-904-1 
4331 931 


-498 


-588 

-637 


-702 


-792 


-996- 


-1086- 

-1135- 

- 1200 - 

— 90-1 


It is worthy of note that Ibn Sina calls the P3rfchagorean 
third (294 cents) the Old Persian 2nd finger fret. His 
system of fretting does not embrace the Zalzalian third 
(343 cents) in the second octave, whilst his exclusion of the 
Old Persian anterior fret (90 cents) deprives him of the 
lower octave responses of the Old Persian 2nd finger fret 
notes. He does not appear to have known of Al-Kindfs 
solution of the problem by the use of two anterior frets at 
90 and 114 cents. Of course, there was an easy way out of the 
difficulty by adopting a different system of tuning {taswiya). 
The normal method of tuning was by fourths, i.e. each 
string was tuned at 498 cents from its lowest neighbour. 
It fitted in with the cosmological system of the '' four-fold ’’ 
things which held sway in science and philosophy in the 
Islamic East. If the hamm and maMa^ strings and the 
ma^nd and zlr strings were tuned in fifths, i.e. at 702 cents, 
the frets of the lower and upper octave would agree. Both 

^ TMs fret is excluded by Ibn Sina. 
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Al"Kindi and Al-Farabi had suggested other methods of 
tuning,^ but Ibn Sina gives an alternative system of tuning 
which regularized the admission of the Zalzalian notes in the 
second octave, which were excluded under the system of 
tuning by fourths. By tuning the 2 :^/ string a major third 
(408 cents) from the moQma string, the frets produced the 
following 

STumas 




Nut 


7 [Old Persian anterior] ^ [90] 
' [Diatonic] anterior .112 
Zalzalian anterior . 139 


i’RETS 


1st finger 


. 204 


Old Persian 2nd finger 294 
Zalzalian 2nd finger . 343 
3i'd finger . . 408i 


I' 


=498| 


-[588] 

—610 

—637 


-702 


‘I 

I 

=996( 


\4th finger 


498 


-7921 

-841 


-906 


-996 


■ [1086] 
—1108 
—1135 

—1200 


^53 

:^04| 


• [294] 
—316 
—343 


tel- 

r702= 


■[792} 

-814-1 

-841- 


-408i 


—90 

-139 

-204 


-294 


-498 


-547 


-612 


-702! 


-906- 


-996- 


-1045- 

- 1110 - 

- 1200-1 


This was certainly an improvement on AI-Farabf s scale 
and tuning, because it embraced the elusive Zalzalian notes 
in the second octave. It was not until the time of Safi al-Din 
'Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294), however, that an absolutely perfect 
scale was evolved. 


^ Whilst the normal tuning was A-D-G-c, Al-Kmdi suggested G-D-G-c 
and Al-Parabi B{>-D-G-c. 

2 Excluded by Ibn Sina. 




The Self : an overlooked Buddhist Simile 

By 0. A. B. RHYS DAVIDS 

T AM not referring to tlie simile (and its fate) of the Jeta- 
wood and the faggots.^ That at least I have not over- 
looked, nor have others. Charles Eliot once wrote to ns, 
that it seemed to imply the existence of a self that was other 
and more than body and mind (as the wood was tliere^ and 
other, and more than the faggots). I remarked, Was it not 
a curious way of teaching the existence of a something (about 
which there might be a doubt), merely by implication ? I was 
then blind to two things : the tremendous emphasis on the 
immanence of Deity as ' Self ’ current in the lifetime of 
the ^ Buddha ’ (rendering any assertion of It unnecessary) ; 
the decline in that emphasis by the time the Suttas came to 
be finally worded and canonized. To very few was awareness 
of this earlier and later constantly present. ' Was ? ^ It is 
still true of most. 

With regard to the former point, Jesus did not need to assert 
the existence of Deity, nor even the aspect of That as Father, 
save only so far as to make It real for the Many. And when 
he said, according to the Fourth Gospel : '' The father judgeth 
no man ” ^ . .he did not hasten to add : even if he does 

not judge, he is not therefore non-existent. In his day there 
was no need for him to add that. And so, with this parallel 
in mind, I wrote in my Sakya In the Jeta-wood parable, 
as in the Second Utterance, the central point in both is left 
unsaid. I mean that, in reminding hearers that the faggots 
borne away to be firewood were as body and mind, it was 
not necessary (then) to say that the wood was still there, 
as the ' man ' was still there, becoming, even as the wood 
was growing. Nevertheless, it may be that we have here 

1 Samyutia, iii, 333 (the reference in my 8akya is misprinted). ’ 

2 John V, 22. 
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some later editing.” ^ Yet an eminent scholar once expressed 
to me the opinion, that there was nothing here which (in 
face of the growing anti-self position in Buddhism) could 
be called an omission, dehberate or otherwise. And St, Luke’s 
words rose in memory : '' But their eyes were holden that 
they should not know him.” 

The simile to which I now refer is ascribed to the ' Buddha ’ 
in the 35th or Lesser Saccaka-Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya. 
It illustrates the emphatic warning given to the first handful 
of fellow-workers, which is the pith, the original part, of the 
Second Utterance, called in later times the Anattalakkhana- 
Sutta, the ' Not-having-marks-of-self ’ talk, a warning from 
which Hinayana Buddhism has drawn such a deplorably wrong 
conclusion. This conclusion is, that since neither body nor 
mind is (i.e. has the mark of) self, therefore there is no self 
This only became plausible, when (with the cleavage from the 
current Brahmanic teaching become wide, and with the ever- 
growing preoccupation in proto-Sankhyan analysis of mind) 
the man or self was coming to be held as only ^ to be got at ’ 
through body and mind, nay, as some held, was just these 
two, and these only. I have suggested my own simile here, 
namely, that this is as if one were to come aboard asking 
for the captain and, rejecting boatswain and purser as being 
‘not he’, were to go away saying : there is no captain! 
Had I better remembered what I had read, I should not 
have overlooked the following similes, which appeal more 
to India of the sixth century b.c. than any marine figure. 

This identification of self with body and mind is put forward 
as the opinion of one of the growing Jaina school among the 
Licchavi republican rajas of Vesali. As to that, it is not 
the opinion we should expect from either a Jain, or from 
Vesali. Jainism has no such psychological anomaly, and 
the Vajjians of Vesali were the stoutest defenders of the 
Bhagava as having taught the reality of the ‘man’, as 


^ SaTcya^ or Buddhist Origins^ p. 325. 
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no mere complexj at the Patna Council. It is the following, 
the ‘ Greater ’ Saccaka-Sutta which is more fitly located at 
Vesali, showing the Founder of Buddhism as severely experi- 
menting in that tajpas of bodily austerities, which Jainism 
prescribed as the cure for karma past, present and future. 
It is not this Sutta that has been ' overlooked h 

Turning to the Commentary, we find a long, interesting 
account of the founding of the Jaina school at Vesali by 
a man and woman and their four daughters, although nothing 
is said about what their ' theses ’ taught. This account 
introduces the Lesser Saccaka, and serves also for the Greater. 
And the historically interesting question arises as to the 
significance, in the Majjhima, of the thirteen pairs of Suttas, 
in which either the Lesser or the Greater precedes the other. 

Save that Saccaka appears in both, burdened with inordinate 
self-esteem, there is nothing to connect the treatment in the 
two. The Levsser here is so curious a mixture of worthy sayings 
and unworthy trimmings, so suspiciously like editorial patch- 
work in its chief statement, so bespattered with appeals to 
a popular audience, that its legitimate presence in the Canonical 
text as containing any of the Founders, seems to 

be on a shaky basis. It reminds us of the odd intrusion of 
the ribald Kevaddha Suttanta in the dignified Khandha- 
section of the Digha-hTikaya. I am inclined to see, in the 
" trimmings ’ of popular appeal, matter that has got, either 
by mistake, or by a very slender majority of votes, into the 
Sutta from the Commentary’s chat. 

We have after all a somewhat similar occurrence as patent 
in the Cula-Kamma-vibhanga-Sutta of this Majjhima. In 
the Sanskrit recension from Nepal, edited by the late Sylvain 
Levi, we find an episode— of a foolish popular kind — ^put into 
the text which, in the Pali Canon is only in the Commentary. 

I referred to this in my review of the work two years ago.^ 
Indeed this feature of a Lesser and a Greater paired Sutta 

1 JRAS. 1935, p. 358. 
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deserves furtlier inquiry. Why should any two be so named ? 
It is not the relative length for, of the thirteen pairs, several 
Leasers are longer than the Greaters. Nor the relatively serious 
treatment ; the Pah Culakammavibhanga is a simple, sober 
and dignified reply to an inquiry about a man’s responsibility 
hereafter for deeds done here. The Greater is much more 
wordy and discursive, the laboured enumerations of a pedant, 
rather than of a great sage. 

But let us consider in a resume the Lesser Saccaka. 

The Jain Saccaka ^ swanks ’ about his dialectical powers ; 
he meets Assaji, one of the first five to join Gotama ; asks 
what is Gotama’s teaching about ? Assaji answers, and 
Gotama endorses later, that the five khandhas are transient 
and not the self”. Saccaka, confident in his skill and his 
Vesali backers, seeks a debate to smash this view, in the 
Greatwood near by, where the touring Gotama is staying. 
His response to the view just stated is, that the essence or 
substance of each khandha {rupatta, vedamtta^ etc.^) is the 
basis (patitihd) whereby a man works merit or demerit, even 
as the earth is the basis of all growth, all activity. Gotama : 

See here, are you herewith contending, that I ” am body, 
“ I ” am feeling, perception, and all mind ? ” Saccaka : Yes, 
I am.” Gotama : Well then, do you admit that a king 
has judicial power over any subject deserving punishment ? ” ^ 
Saccaka : Yes, and republics too. They have both the 

power and the right.” (Then comes a leap over the point 
in the argument. Gotama goes on past it to say:) '"You 
say, you are your body, your mind. Now have you, as body, 
as mind, the power to make either do what you will ? ” 
Saccaka is silenced. (The king has admitted he is merely a 
subject.) Thrice is the question put, and is unanswered. 

1 The Comm, reads rup^attd, bodily self, etc,, and so on. This curious 
compound is, I believe, unknown, while rupatta . . . viTlridxLatta occur in 
the Khandha discussion, *Siha,’ Samyutta, iii, 86 f. Lord Chalmers 
follows the Comm. ; I confess I cannot make sense of this reading. 

® We do not find in Pali literature any judge except the king, nor, I 
believe, any word for one. 
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(Tteri comes a gallery-appeal.) ^'Answer me, or your head 
will be split into seven.’’ Over Saccaka appears a Yakkha, 
thunderbolt in hand. Saccaka trembles and recants : ''No, 
sir, when I say, I and body, I and mind, are one and the 
same, I as such have no power over them.” (Abruptly a stock 
formula is brought in. Then : — ) " If both be liable to ill, can 
either be called self ? ” If both be ill and you be both, can you 
judge of and dispose of ill ? Why, you are seeking timber 
in banana-pith ! ” The crushed Saccaka is rallied by Licchavi 
jeering. " 0 come, come ” he protests, " I’m not talking 
with 2 /ow.” Humbly he asks for guidance. He is taught 
about each khandha, in terms which befit only the first, the body^ 
This subject being abruptly left, the Sutta ends majestically 
on a note of release, enlightenment and nirvana. Abjectly 
he takes leave, to prepare for hospitality to the Order on 
the morrow. 

Compared vnth many Majjhima Suttas, this one is unques- 
tionably made picturesque, dramatic, attractive. But it is 
at the cost of being, as to teaching, no more than a thing 
of scraps, with a solitary gem in the midst. Saccaka’s meta- 
physical feeler is (rightly) ignored. But the incisive simile 
of the royal judge is left unapplied with the clearness that 
was needed— an application that, we may feel sure, was 
originally given, in so far as we have just here — which I do 
^oubt— a true memory. The talk is instead swung over to 
the question of the self as being divine. And the striking 
saying, that what is ill cannot judge of, or get rid of itself 
is drowned in a damning simile and jeers. 

Doctrinally, a good deal too much has been attempted in 
little, with the result, that the hearers, while doubtless 
entertained, have lost the point in the teaching, and the 
editors have gone far to slur it over. If only the simile had 
been used (and clearly applied) in the Second " sermon ” — 
as perhaps it really was — ^what a history of error might 
have been averted ! 

Let me try to give the simile more clearly put and applied. 
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You admit, tliat tlie head of a State, being ex officio judge, 
and as such superior to his subjects, has power to dispose of 
their persons. But if the head were to become merely a subject, 
he would no longer have this power. Even so, if you, the 
self, say, I am just body, just mind, that is, a tool, a subject 
of the self, you have therein and thereby no longer any of 
that power over your body and mind, which in life (to a limited 
degree) you know you have. Ergo, you are either claiming 
what you have not, or you are in a way, not just body and 
mind, but more than these. (You are not therefore non-existent, 
but you are taking a wrong view of yourself.) ’’ 

So do I venture to interpret this all -too elliptically edited 
reasoning. The protest against body or mind being considered 
as either being the self, or as having him, or as in him, or as 
containing him are often repeated in the Suttas, and came to 
be labelled as the '' view of the man’s group But nowhere 
have I found, save here, the caveat, which in the Second 
Utterance is more tersely stated, repeated and enforced — 
but not duly applied. And I lay it down with the suspicion, 
that the editors, themselves drawing near to the belief, that 
after all the self was no more than body and mind, wanted 
to get quickly past the simile. It was a tradition too lively 
to be quashed, too awkward to be fully stated. 

A Mr. Woodward renders sahhaya “person-pack”. 

Kindred Sayings, iii, 134, 
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Assyrian Prescriptions for Diseases of the Feet 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

T he following are translations from the cuneiform tests 
of the seventh century b.c. (from Ashurbanipal’s library 
at Nineveh) which deal with diseases of the feet and legs. 
The tablets are published in my Assyrian Medical Texts, 
and the translations are given here with various duplicates 
from elsewhere. Some have already been put before scholars 
by Ebeling {ArcUv f. Gesch. d. Medizin, xiii, xiv, and Keil- 
schrifttexle Medidnischen Inlialts), but since his publication of 
them several “ joins ” have been made, so that, with the text- 
hitherto untranslated and with the new knowledge sub- 
sequently acquired, a fresh edition will not be out of place. 
The connection of these medical texts dealing with diseases 
of the feet with those given in the series SA .GAL. LA [CT. 
xxiii, 1 ff.) "will be obvious. 


No. 191.1 am. 68, 1 {Rm. ii, 147 ; K. 2494 ; K. 3279). 
(From their appearance K. 3279, K. 6566 {AM. 70, 7) 
K. 9105 {AM. 70, 5), and K. 9164 {AM. 69, 7) are all 
pieces of the same tablet, but have been translated 
separately under Nos. 192-4. Rm. ii, 147, was trans- 
lated by E. xiv, 41, with text in KMI. 7) 

Obverse 

2 . . tops (juice) of apple, tops (juice) of medlar, tops 

(juice) of . . ., tops (juice) of Sargubbu,^ tops (juice) of supalu 

1 Abbreviations as in JBAS. 1929 801, to which 
RituaUafdn- D., A. Deimd, Sumensehes Lencm; DACa.,my 

LseLh. in Wien; KH., Kftohler. Bear. z. KenrUnu 
Medizin- LZ., B. Ebeling, Liebeszauber im alien Orienl 
mTIg’ mteil. d. Altar GeeelUckafl; MVA0., Mated, d. Vorderae. 
OesellscLft; P., P. W. Squire. Companiem to 

ISth ed. ; E., H. 0. Eawlinson, Gumtform Ins. of W. Asm , M 

d’Assyridogie; ZA.,Zeita.f.Aeeynologie. K„i one not in 

2 GlS.BU, AH. 139. It wotdd appear to be a tree, but one 
common use. 
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(manna), ^ tops (juice) of . . tops (juice) of willow, tops (juice) 
of liquorice, tops (juice) of fen[nel], . . ., tops (juice) of 
^Solanim, tops (juice) of laurel, tops (juice) of . . tops (juice) 
of bitter almond/ tops (juice) of nettle, tops (juice) of 
GiS.SAR,. , tops (juice) of express, tops (juice) of colocynth, 
[these] aromatics ... in milk, beer, and water of barley thou 
shalt bind on ; these drugs . . . thereon ... in flour thou 
shalt knead (1), put thereon, boil, (and) continually [apply]. 

10. If ditto, Artemisia^ ^balsam, "^Sagapenum, cedar, 
cypress, ^Acorns calamus, ^Ammi (?), . . suadu in rose-water 
and beer . . . thou shalt boil ; bathe [him] therewith . . . 


14. (Dup. of AM, 65, 1, 5.) If a man’s feet are bent and 
cannot straighten themselves ^ . . . tamarisk, daisy, ^Acorus 
calamus, [the small (?)] date-palm, *opopanax, (1), tops 
(juice) of laurel (var. adds tops (juice) of fig), tops (juice) 
of medlar, tops (juice) of apricots, . . ., tops (juice) of 
*lemon, tops (juice) of nettle, tops (juice) of . . ., tops 
(juice) of almond,^ tops (juice) of bitter almond, tops 
(juice) of . . ., tops (juice) of the tree as-pu-um, tops (juice) 
of pomegranate, tops (juice) of all orchard trees thou shalt 
take, tops (juice) of cyp[ress], tops (juice) of caper, tops (juice) 
of thorn, colocynth ... 

{AM, 68, 2, K, 2494, here) 

1. ... for his recovery tops (juice) of F&a;, fir-turpentine, 
pine-turpentine, . . . [helle]bore (1), manna,® thou shalt 

^ .BU ,A, Since is prescribed in 1, 4, liquorice cannot be 

intended for this word. 

2 imSir-du, see n. 4. 

^ lKu-u]n-nu~na{30 E,yrm la i4aY-\ra-su\. Cf. it {^-ta-na-ah-na-na-^u, 
AM, 70, 3, 3, The dup. gives {iyia-ra-as, 

^ Heb. mmh, in contrast to the next, Syr, 

idr'dhd, bitter almond. According to a tablet copied by Herr Pick which, 
through Professor Langdon, by the courtesy of Professor Ehelolf I am 
permitted to quote, ^luhami is equal to ubutnu sihr4tipl' “ small pistachio ” 
and i^Mhdu mathu “ sweet almond 

s See my forthcoming article in AJSL, 1937, s,v, kudrntu. 
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pound, sift, knead in beer ; again dry, pound, [strain] . . . 
on a skin of tbe back ’’ thou skalt spread, bind on Mm ; 
tbou skalt bray ^styrax, pound with Iioney, oil, and beer , • . 
the drug (?) thou shalt not pour away on the ground > ; all 
these aromatics in beer . . . honey and refined oil therein thou 
shalt pound, pour into Ms anus, and he shall recover. 


6. ... urine, oil, and hunvnnU’-hQ&t thou shalt heat over 

the fixe, . . . thou shalt put, tu-up-ri ^ thou shalt add thereto 
. . , put it on Mm, and he shall recover. 


9. ... Seed of Vitex, rC/'.LxdL-plant, roses . . . in a bath 
thou shalt filter,^ cow’s (?) . . this shalt thou do, and he 
shall recover. 


12. If . . . has [munyga (?) (paralysis) . . . pine-turpentine 


Reverse (AM. 68, 1) 

1. ... i'uulam-plant/ these drugs together thou shalt 
[bray (?)] . . in sa6w-beer (and) water of the husks (?) ® of 
barley . . ., which has not seen the sun, all tops (juices) to 
. . . thou shalt roast in an oven, take out, and continuously 
bathe [him therewith], and he shall recover. 


5J If the flesh of the muscle of a man’s legs has been 

^ . Sam-ma am KI {^ irsUu) la tn-na-tak^ but not certain, 

- The text on the tablet is as I have copied it. 

3 Of. AM. 52, 8, 5. 

^ HI. LIT, 

6 isuKAN.EU.SL Cf. AM. 89, 1, 6 (one of thirty-two to be drunk), 
and possibly Liebeszauber, 53, to be drunk with others in a virility charm 
{isuKAN.[HU.SI]). 

® See BA. 1929, 51, n. 1, Presumably it does not mean “ aaM-beer of 
the water of husks of barley ** ? 

7 Similar to A 31. 70, 3, 7. 
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strained (bruised) ^ SO that he cannot walk, for his recovery 
flour of kernel of [barley], gazelle-dung ... in rose-water thou 
shalt knead {?), on a skin '' of the back ’’ ^ thou shalt spread, 
bind on him, and he shall recover. 


8. If the muscle of a man's legs has been strained (bruised) 
so that he cannot walk, to ease the muscle of his legs, sahle,^ 
tops (juice) of liquorice ... as a mash thou shalt mash, bind 
[on him and the] . . . shall be assuaged, and his legs 
lightened 


12. [If the muscle of a manj’s legs has been strained 
(bruised) so that he cannot walk, . . tops (juice) of liquorice, 
tops (juice) oi^Anacyclus Pyrethrum, gazelle-dung thou shalt 
pound, mash in beer-yeast in rose-water in a small copper 
pan, spread on a cloth, bind on. 

16. If a man's legs have been strained (bruised) so that 
he cannot walk . . . [to] assuage [his legs], flour of kernel of 
barley, tops (juice) of liquo[rice], . . . in old beer as a mash 
thou shalt ma[sh], . . ., anoint him, bind on him, and his legs 
will be assu[aged]. 


20. To assuage [him], flour of roast corn, dung [of gazelle] 
. . . in equal parts . . . in beer thou shalt mash [and apply]. 

22. If a man’s legs . . ., daisy, . . . tops (juice) of 

^ Sd-gu-ma (cf. ^a-ag-gu-nia, 1. 8, mg-gu-ma, 1. 12, and sd-ga-maf 1. 16). 
It-ta-na-as-ga-gu, of hands and feet, AM, 106, 2, 12. Cf. Scheil, BA. 1917, 
87, MUD-su his heel ”) sagig, where Scheil compares siggatu, making the 
meaning “ bruise ” ; Holma compared the Arab, ^ajajun “ scalp-wound, 
broken head ”, from ^ajja “ broke ”. The Assyrian treatment here for the 
affection indicated by iagdgu, as well as that for siggatu (see BA. 1930, 
132 ff.), suggests a strain, braise, or blain. See E. xiii, 131, n. 2. 

2 A.M. 70, 3, 9, simply “ skin 
I am doubtful about the translation Lolium for sahU. 

^ Jkallil applied to ears hard of hearing, JBAS. 1931, 9 {AM. 35, 2 -f 34, 
5 4* 36, 1). 
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medlar, . . , tops (juice) of . . tops (juice) of 

. . tops (juice) of tops (juice) of . . . 

No. 192. :AM,^ 70, 7 (K. 6556 + 6656, publislied by E. xiv, 
46, witi text KMl, 5, probably part of K. 3279, one of 
tbe tablets composing the preceding text, No. 191) ; 
dup. of K. 8918 (^M. 69,. 2, as pointed out by E. xiv, 
46) and part dup.. of EAR. 191 (as pointed out by E, 
xiv, 46, with text KMI. 6). 

Obverse, CoL / 

2. . . Ms shins,,. - .. 


. 3. ■ (Eestored from EAR. 191, 16.) If a man’s feet, his 
shins, his weight, prick ” ^ him, (root of) ^ liquorice (?), 
Fito, fennel, mustard, . opium, seed .of daisy, ^ sumach, seed 
of Ricinus^ seed of laurel, saifron (v. gloss, mustard), Artemisia, 
’^balsam, "^SagapemMm,^ thou shalt dry, pound, [mix] in milk 
(and) beer, spread [on] a cloth, bind on ; after these bandages 
. . . [lujpins (?) in beer he shall drink, with oil he shall be 
anointed. 


9. (Dup. of EAR. 191, 1, and AM. 69, 2, 2.) If a man’s 
legs are so affected that he cannot come nor stand, and his 
hands and feet ^ tremble,^ that man [has occupied (?)] the 
position ® of a faiim-demon. To heal his [hands and] feet, 

^ Umfilmlmu, For BXIQUD as the weight of the body on the feet c£ 

No. 194^ 8, 

2 Omitted on KAR. 

® KAR. ends rather differently after *Suguf€fmm : “ these dniga thon 
shalt pound, strain, mash in beer in a small chopper pan;' strew {tiU%, 
RA. 1934, 21) wheaten flour thereon, spread on a skin, warm it, hind on 
him, and he shall recover. [In] the performance of this {. . . Mpir anmi) 
he shall drink mustard, * Calendula, iarju-plmit in beer, with oil he slmll 
foe anointed.'’ 

“ And his hands and feet ” omitted on AM, 70, 7. 

^ i-ra-^'Ub. 

^ Kl.GUB, varying with mun-za~az {KAR. 191 and AM. 69, 2). 
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thou shalt set ^ an aguibbu-v&sm\ (of water), let it stand under 
the stars; tamarisk, daisy, ^ the small palm, *Gonium 
mamlatum, cedar oil, sweet oil, honey, Jiimetu-ghee, thou shalt 
put therein, and surround it with “ scattered meal ” ® ; in the 

^ Tahabbu. The full phrase is 'karpaiuA.QUB .BA ta-hab-bu ina UL 
ius-ziz {oi -bat), varying with JcarpatuA . GUB . BA UiMn {an). Tahahhu has a 
final -u to indicate a relative clause, the subject of the main clause being 
indefinite : thou shalt set a bowl, which thou shalt cover over, under the 
stars,” the idea of covering being (as is paralleled in the note on zisurrH 
below) to keep the evil influence of the rahisu away from the drugs. For this 
indefinite use of the simple final -u without ia, cf. (1) Gilg. Ep. (text, p. 73), 
suttu attulu “ a dream (which) I saw ” ; (2) ib., akalam iskunu “ bread 
(which) she set ” ; (3) ib., awat tahad4 “ a word (by which) thou shalt 
rejoice”, and other passages quoted, ib., to which may be added (4) my 
Prisms of Esarh., ii, 29, mdta ana iluAssurki ihlil uma'^ruinni idsi “ it was 
I whom they made to control (any) land (which) sinned against Assyria ” ; 
(5) ib., iv, 81, kima kani mehi Uuppu “like reeds (which) the storm(s) 
bend(s) ” ; (6) cf. No. 202, i, IS ff. : mursa ina zumri-ia ibasM{u). It will 
be noticed in the present example that the variant with tukdn{an) has no 
ina UL t%hiz following, and therefore no relative clause is indicated. 

3 KAR. adds (or gives as variant) “ tragacanth 

® ZisurrH. This is used here as a survival of magic, owing to the belief 
that a rabisu (“ lurker ”)-demon is the initial cause of the disease. The 
ointment with which the patient’s legs are to be rubbed is to be left to steep 
“ under the stars ” in the cool of the night, the mixture containing various 
oils, honey, and ghee, as a menstruum for the tannin of the tamarisk, the 
daisy (whether it be bellis, anthemis, millefoil, or elecampane, AE. 70), and 
the hemlock (if I am right in my identification in ^H.), all of which might 
well be used externally ; for the “ young palm ” used medicinally, cf. 
G. Watt, Commercial Prod, of India, 884, where the date-palm is said to yield 
a gum used medicinally in the Panjab, and the fresh spathes a strong, 
but agreeable, perfume by distillation. Sir David Prain was so kind 
as to obtain the following for me from the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
and I am indebted to him and to his informant, Mr. H. C. Sampson, O.I.E. : — 

“ Popenoe in his book Date Growing in the Old and New Worlds has a 
chapter on the Arab uses of the date and the following are appropriate 
quotations:— 

“ ‘ This is related by Abd al-Rizzaq al- Jazairi, [The Relation of Enigmas 
(seventeenth or eighteenth centuries A.D.), tr. by Dr Lucien Leclerc, 
Paris, 1 874], who adds comfortingly that “ the sap of palm leaves is a 
sure remedy for nervousness, kidney trouble, and putrid wounds ; it calms 
the effervescence of the blood and is a tonic for the stomach. 

“ ‘ “Thespathe of the palm (usually the male) is sometimes cut before it has 
opened and ground up to make bread, while the male blossoms, when fully 
formed, but before the spathe has opened, are a delicacy in all parts of the 
Orient, either raw or as a salad with lemon juice. They are supposed to 
have an aphrodisiacal quality ” 
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morning, in the snnliglit, thou shalt mb bis legs, and be shall 
recover.^ 


13 (Dup. of AM. 69, 2, 7). If ditto, liquorice, *lenion, 
willow, Vitex, oleander (?),^ rosemary,^ feimel, 

seed of caper, ^ mustard, SeZuMm, Ricinus, bnseed, 
plant, . . . tbou sbalt dry, pound, sift, in river- water in an 
oven tbou sbalt beat, continuously tbou sbalt bathe him 
(therewith), and [be shall recover]. 

7 (Dup. of AM, 69, 2, 10). . . . "^Ferula communis, Acorus 
Calamus, fir-turpentine, seed of the plant su-un- . . suadu, 

To continTie with the Assyrian procedure. The vessel in which these drugs 
are steeped is to be surrounded v^iih. zisurr€ {KU , BUR. EA~(a) ie-sir), a 
magic circle of meal (see Semitic Magic, Ivii ff. and 123). 

A simple parallel (in this case with ktmu, ZID, “ flour ”) is found in a 
ritual for pulling up th.QuHUL.TlMIL,LA,thQ Citrullus Colocij7ithis,ScliT,9 
for magical purposes against a headache : “ The wild gourd which springcth 
up by itself in the desert, when the sun entereth his dwelling, cover thy head 
with a cloth, and cover the wild gourd, and surround (it) with flour 
(U’-ma, ZID) ; in the morning before sunrise root it out from its place, 
and take its root ” (see my Demis, ii, 67, 11. 32). This, protected for the 
night by the cloth and the magic circle against the headache (demon) 
which “ roameth over the desert ” (1. 1), is to be bound on the sick man’s 
head and neck with the hair of a virgin kid “ that the headache which is 
in the body of the man may be removed ” by being absorbed in the sphere 
of the gourd wliicb is peculiarly a product of the desert. From what may 
be inferred from this magical text, “ headache ” (a very probable affection 
due to the desert sun) lives in the desert, where it n>am8 by day, but returns 
at night to its “ house”, the spherical, head-shaped, poisonous gourd. 

Zisurru is also used in the case of a patient suffering from amkku. An 
“ atonement ’’-ritual is performed for him with the heart (or stomach) of 
a kid, which is supposed to absorb the evil influence and is then thrown 
into the street. Then, in order to prevent the return of the evil npirit, the 
patient is surrounded {esir) with a magic circle of marn^-meal (ib., 35). 
Other references will be found in ib., 121, 28 ; BBR, No. 54, 9. The latter 
ritual (likeHaupt,AilT% Sum.Keih. TesUs, No. 11, xx) includes gypsum in the 
magic circle, which suggests that the potency of its protection is due to the 
whiteness of the gypsum and flour, as against the evil symbolized by black, 
e.g. of bitumen (see DACG, xxxix, and 42). 

^ “ And he shall recover ” omitted on AM, 70, 7, 12, 

- Most of these drugs have the addition of tops (Juice) ” in A M. 70, 7. 

® For these two identifications {^md-ereS-md-ra, ^pirki) see my forth- 
coming article in AJSL. 1937. 
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together thou stalt pound, sift, in milk, date-treacle (?) ^ . . . 
while still steaming [thou shalt apply]. 

Col II 

3. If a man’s feet . . . the plant hamhadu, , , . gypsum 
of the Eiver,2 sulphur, . . . vinegar ^ of beer in an oven thou 
shalt roast ... 

7. If a man’s feet hold poison ... his feet being out of 
control,^ tops (juice) of tamarisk . . . thou shalt pound together, 
in water of barley in an oven thou shalt roast ^ ... up to 
seven times his . . ., thou shalt . . (?), [and he shall recover ?] 


11. If a man’s feet have . . ., he [being unable] to wallc 
. . . thou shalt pound . . . male mandrake ... 

No. 193. AM. 70, 6 {K. 9105, probably part of the above) 

4. If the muscle of a man’s heel . . ., red oxide of iron, 
pounded chalk (?)® . . . The Charm Jca-ra-ra-tu^ . . . [thou 
shalt recite], his right side the sun, his left ... 


8 {Dup. KAR. 191, obv. 7, translated E. xiv, 46). If a man’s 
feet are bound ” upon him, thou shalt bray LAL ^^-plant, 

^ Daspu, 

® Ba-ba-za I .T I, the peculiar gypsum of the Euphrates {DACG. 43). 

® Tdba (HI .0A)-a4i sikari. Por tdbdtu as “ vinegar ’’ see FM8M. 1924, 
21. Vinegar is used “ as a cooling lotion in bruises and sprains ”, P. 9. It is 
unlikely that this is hi-ga-a-ti (for M-ha) as in M-ha sa sikari, CT. xxiii, 
46, 29 ; hUih sikari, KAB. 159, 9. 

^ bal.bal.meS-Su-, 

® I omitted the sign for BB regrettably in my copy. 

® Ta-sa-dir. 

’ (^GUG ; see JDACG. 124. 

^ aKak-ku-[us]; see DACG. 180. 

» See 1. 2 ; KAB. 185, ii, 9 ; AM. 69, 9, 7 (No. 195) ; and A3I, 58, 7, 
4 (No. 204). 

lt-te-nin-si{l)-la-m, here of feet. The i, 1 is in AM. 106 , 2, 23 : “ If 
a man is stricken in the throat, and the upper part of his eyes hurts him, 
blood (so add to the text) being brought into his mouth, his hands and feet 
(legs) ?*54a.” i, 3 is also in OT. xxxvii, 39, 12 : “ If (a man)’s libbipl like 
his fingers it4e-nin-sUa:^ KAB. 80, 4, e-te-ni-si-la . . . Por ii, 1, of. ka4i-su 
%8-si-lu, Shurpu vii, 24, the ideogram being LAL ; ii B. 27, c-d, 43, SU. 
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shalt put, (in tlie rdglit) ^ under 
tte stars thou slialt let it stand ; (therewith) ^ with water 
of emmer-corn ^ [his feet] thou shalt rub, anoint with oil ; 
black sulphur, yellow sulphur, ... thou shalt add, bind on 
his feet, and the charm thus thou shalt recite : The Charm ^ : 

Below may it be loosed, [and] above may it be loosed, and 
above and below may it be loosed. ’’ Recital of the Charm, 
Charm: E-nuru{m) ; may it be destroyed, ditto may it 

be assuaged ; (above) may it be destroyed. Recital of the 
Charm.'' ^ These charms, three each over his feet thou 
shalt recite, and he shall recover.^ 


16. [If a man’s feet] are '' bound ” upon him, up (and) 
down (?) he cannot (?) ....... [in] an oven thou shalt roast, 

take out, r[ub] his feet (therewith) ... 

No. 194. A3£, 69, 7 (/f. 9164, perhaps part of K. 3279. 
Translated by E, xiY, 4:4t) 


3. ... Pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, sumach, these four 
drugs thou shalt bray, put in mixed beer ® ; thou shalt warm 
(them), roast in an oven, take out, rub his feet ; thou shalt 
bray these drugs, put them in oil, warm (them), anoint his 
feet, and he shall recover. 


8. If a man’s feet have inflammation, so that he cannot 

G1M,LAL.E = katdn u ie^ydi^ uz~zu4a4i, Phe meaning given in MA. is 
“ bound connected with Meb. dml and Arab, wamla. W. translates 
geldhmL {For ittemnsU me E A, 1929, M.) 

On ^IjAL as a red dye {t), nee DAOG. 30. 

^ Additional in KAM , " 

^ Additional in AJf. 

^ Hrozn;^, Getreide, 55. 

^ KAE. adds E-^nuru. 

^ Variant in KAE. ; “ may it be destroyed.*^ 

® AM. omits. 

7 KAE, : “ these two charms,” omitting ** three 
® AM. has additionally “ with a bronze . . . over his feet . . .” 

® I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Gadd for improving my reading to 
BAT {7)-ma (?) M~ik sikari. E. reads iu 0)*zak (?) ana U4k Mkari. 

JBAS. APEin 3937. 
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bear bis -reiglit ^ walkiag, for liis recovery thou shalt bray tops 
(juice) of liquorice, tops (juice) of caper (?) (or Yitex (?) ), sahU, 
sumach ... 

No. 195. 69, 9 (S. 1333) 

2. If a man’s left ... (and) his loins pain [him] ... The toes 
of his feet (and) his muscles pain [him] ... 

4. [If] ... of his heel walking (?) . . ., the sinew of the 
he[el] (MUD) of a gazelle which . . ., three cuttings ^ of laurel 
[thou shalt make] ^ . . . thou shalt put, anoint him with oil ; 
thus [shalt thou say] : 

7. Oharm {see No. 193, AM. 70, 5, 2, and note to 1. 6). 

No. 196. 69, 1 (K. 9156) 

6. If ditto, the plant . . . oleander (?), *Galbanum Ci), 
... the small palm . . . these twenty-two drugs ... 

10. If a man’s flesh .... and are troubled ... 

12. Tor his recovery fir-turpentine ... in oil thou shalt 
anoint liim ... 

14. If ditto. Cannabis ... 

15. If ditto, skin of a Mmti{'i) ... 

16. If ditto, sucker (shoot) of poppy ... 

17. If ditto, fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine, *Galhanum, 

^ Cf, N'o. 192, 3 fF. If the translation of DUGUD-su na-sd-a a4dl-lu-lca 
la i-li-'' be “ he cannot bear his weight walking ”, it is an unusually com- 
plicated sentence. 

® Hird ; cf. OT. xxiii, 11, 30 (JS?. xiii, 141} “ vii Mrsi sa estenis{niS) 
isid-sn/m isc&ti tuJcap{b)p{b)ap{b) thread on red wool, tie seven knots 
E. Zweige. (?), 

» [Ta’}i€tr-T]a~as ; cf. AM. 70, 3, 5 (No. 201). 
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. . . tops (juice) of Celtis australis, tops (juice) of lamme^ 
together thou shalt pound, strain, in wine (?) . . . 

19. If ditto, glue, bone . . . 

20. If ditto, seed of liquorice, seed of Vitex . . . thou 
shalt put in river-water, his stomach ... 

22. If a man's hands and feet are . . . ^ 

No. 197. AM. 69, 4 {Rm. 638, translated by M. siv, 451). 

6. If ditto, in water of Vitex (?), . . Salicomia- 

alkali, thou shalt bray ... 


8. If ditto, his hands and his feet are swollen ^ . . . 


No. 198. AM. 69, 5 (K. 14770) 

1. If a man's feet are full of cuts (fissures),^ [thou shalt 
rub on] the blood of the kidney of an ox in cedar (?) ^-oil. 


2. . . . ® male mandrake while it is yet green . . . 


No. 199. AM. 69, 8 (K. 6056) 
Obverse 


8. I f ditto, dung of a male sheep . . . 


^ AH,. 185, closely allied to the Celiis, or the fir, 

2 An-ha tab-ba . . ., or perhaps similar to UD.DA.TAB .BA “the 
heat of the day ”)• 

2 E. “entzundet It may be either ismrahu or mnapahu ; see PR8M. 
1924, 4. 

* Kissatu. 

® NI.GiS eri-ln (?) (i.e. si). The signs are as I have written them. 

^ 01 G HI + 18. It is uncertain whether BI + IS belongs to 
M^NAM .TAB. "^GIR A or not. 
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9. If ditto, a sucker (skoot) of the dwarf oak (?) {GI § . GIL) 
. . . on a cloth thou shalt spread. 

(The remainder is dnp, of AM. 56, r. ^ ff., which text now 
follows): 

No. 200. AM. 56, 1 (K. 824:8) 

Obverse 

1 . {Similar to AM. 21, 2, No. 63, PRSM. 1926, 55, and 
AM. 22, 2, No. 64, ih. 56.) ... his breast and his shoulders 
hurt [him], . . . hurt him, his scrotum either right or left . . . 
he exhibits blood ; that man is sick of congestion of sick 
anus [For his recovery] . . . pine-turpentine, suadu, ^Acorus 
Calamus, "^Ferula communis, box{?), . . ., supuhru-oedsii,^ 
Vitex, *mint, mustard, . . ., Asa fcetida, ^Ammi, dates, 
husks (?) of barley, ^ 62 -m-i^i;u(?), grapes, . . . The compound ^ 
in an oven thou shalt roast, pour it into (his) anus. 


8 . {Somewhat similar to Speleers, Recueil, 318, r. 39.) 
[If a man] is sick of anus-trouble, and his anus pricks him, his 
stomach is bound,^ his . . . utassal ^ ... in hurunnu-'h^^i thou 
shalt boil, let cool, pour into his anus. 


10 . [If a man] is sick of anus-trouble, and his anus pricks 
him, pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, . . . ^opopanax, the 
husks (?) of barley, in oil and beer into his anus [thou shalt 
pour]. 


Q3ff.,RA. 1929,73.) 

1 See BA. mo, 127. 

2 For the sign cf. the Legend of the Worm, QT. xvii, 50, 25, with its 
Assyrian variant AM. 25, I, 8. The bran of barley {parri dha-s'dre) is 
prescribed in Syriac {SM. i, 400, 1. 8) in both a potion and a poultice, just 
as we find this in a poultice in Assyrian {AM. 32, 5, 10 ; KAB. 182, 34). 

3 Tahittu, BA. 1929, 52. 

^ See Ko. 193, 8 ff. 

^ Speleers, u4a-sal. 
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Reverse 

2, . . . pine-turpentine, . . . saffron, eigM (?) 

drugs in beer and . . . tbou sbalt boil . . . steaming bot, oil 
and boney tbereon tbou sbalt put, pour into bis anus . . 
milk and date-treacle (?), pour into bis anus, and be shall 
recover. 


5 {Dup, AM. 69, 8, 11). To soften (?) ^ stubborn 
'' middles ’’,tbe busks (?) of barley, linseed, awod'w . . .."^Femla 
communis, "^Acorus Oalamus, myrrb, alum ^ in oil and beer 
tbou sbalt boil, pour into bis anus. 


7 {Dup. AM. 69, 8, 13, and similar to AM. 94, 2, 9). If 
ditto, ^ myrrh, roses, Asa fostida, fir- turpentine, SaUcornia- 
alkali, chamomile, [^Anmli, saffron in beer and milk tbou 
sbalt bray ; puhru ^ tbou sbalt dry, add oil thereon, [pour it 
into bis anus] ; thereafter tbou sbalt pour sweet milk into 
bis anus. 


10 (Dup. AM. 69, 8, 16). To soften (?) the imiscle of the 
middle ”, linseed, suadu, *Acorus Oalamus, . . . (?), roses, 
wbeaten bread cooked in ashes in oil and beer thou sbalt 
boil, [pour into bis anus], and be shall recover. 


13 {Bup. AM. 69, 8, 17). If ditto, fir-turpentine, pine- 
turpentine, Ferula communis, suadu, dates . . . these [drugs] 
in beer tbou sbalt boil, pour into his anus. 

^ Summa a-na kabldti ds4a-a4e (v. ii) lu-ub-bu-ka (cf. 1. 10, Ann SA 
kabldti lu-ub-bti-ka (v. ki). Although labdku has been hitherto taken to 
mean “ to mix ” (cf. KU, s.v., sudFBSM. 1926, 31), it is possible that the 
Arabic labaka “ soften ”, rather than “ mix ” is the proper cognate, 

in spite of the k and k. The word is used in ff AMp^-su ilabhiku (A JI. 55, i, 3 ; 
cf. 86, 3, 8), so that “ mix ” here is again put of the question. It will depend 
on the exact meaning of which include part of the internal organs. 

If “ soften ” is its meaning when used in relation to parts of the body, it 
may well be applied to the drugs with which it occurs, instead of ‘‘ mix 

2 Sikkatif Zimmein, Shurpu^ 60; DACG. 176. 

® AM. 69, 8, omits. 

^ See JRAS. 1931, 20. 
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No. 201. AM. 70, 3 (X. 10265 : part translated by E. xiv, 43, 
with text, KMI. 8) 

Col I 

1. ... bitumen, gypsum of the river, yellow sulphur,^ 

. . . [together thou shalt bojil,^ fumigate his feet, [and he 
shall recover]. 

3. [If a man’s legs (?)] give way under him,® his two (?) 
thighs (?) ^ being out of control,® that man is suffering from 
arim[tu ?],® . . . For his recovery thou shalt cut up ^ together 
(pieces) of tamarisk, daisy, Cannabis, mustard . . put them 
in Jnhn of beer, roast in an oven, bathe his [legs ?] therewith 
and he shall recover. 

7. {Similar to AM. 68, 1, r. 6, No. 191.) 

Col II (omitted by E. in translation, except one I, xiii, 131) 

4. If the soles of a man’s [feet] . . . give way under him ® 
. . . ^Conium maculatum, the small palm, . . ., lupins, 
^Calendula, ^Chrysanthemum segetum ... 

8. If the soles of a man’s feet ... 

9. If a man’s feet ... 

10. If a man’s feet [hold] blood . . ., therein thou shalt 
put , . . ' ' 

^ Bqq DACQ. t^ 

^ \Ta-ha^4al ? 

® It {‘i)4a~na-ak-‘na-na-su and ik-ia-na-an-na . . . 

* Sd-pu4a-su, dual (?), Holma, Korp., 161. 

^ BAL.BAL-su ; cf. No. 192, note to col. ii, 7. 

® E. reads sa-ri-im . . but after re-examination I think that a is more 
probable than sa, although there is certainly a doubt. 

’ Taharras ; cf. AM. 13, 1, r. 1 {PBBM. 1926, 41) ; AM. 69, 9, 5 {No. 195). 








r 
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No. 202. -iJf. 73, 1 (K. 67 + 2592, translated by E. xiv, 26, 
with text in 1) + 32, 2 (K. 1714) + AM. 16, 

3 (K. 8809, text in KMI. 9) + AM. 100, 3 (K. 9565) 
+ AM. 18, 6 (79-7-8, 163, text in KMI. 11). Duplicate 
oiKAR. 192 (pointed out and translated by E. xiv, 26) 

(Tbe following evidently refers to a man whose leg or foot 
has been affected by his chance treading in a libation, or some 
unclean liquid thrown away, and so, by breach of a tabu, he 
has fallen sick. A text relating to a similar accident is in 
my Devils^ ii, 136 {CT. xvii, 41).) 

Ooll 

1. {Here is AM.. 32, 2) . . . [in] a pure place [where ?] a 
libation ^ or a shrine (?) ^ of a god (where) he has trodden. 

3, ... [before] the sun ^ upon the bitumen let him stand 

. . . thy H^i^w-offering ^ he has touched, his sin . . ., the 
hspu-offering he shall bring.® 

6. ... "^Solanum, Cannabis . . . [in] /^^m^^^^^“ghee thou 
shalt anoint, bind on. 


8. ... his . . . and tamarisk . . . thou shalt present (?), 

a, pure place ... 

11. {Here is joined AM. 100, 3) . . . Cannabis, . . daisy, 
[these ?] three (?) [drugs ?] on a cloth (?) [thou shalt spread ?]. 

13. [If a man] is sick of a swelling,® and ... [he has trodden 

1 Rlmlm, something poured away. 

• 2 JSUK.DINGIB ; cf. SUK.KU ^ parakku, D. 522, 28. 

3 Cf. AM. 13, 4, 4, and 90, 1, iii, 18, for this restoration {AJSL. 1930, 24). 

^ KI.SJ{G).GA, Jcasap kispi (D. 461, 108, 6), the offering for the dead. 

® Ikassip. 

6 Kabarta. Hunger, 3IVAG. 1909, 3, 131, Wade, Unterschenker’ ; 
E. xiii, 131, “etwas wie Anschwellung ” as a possibility; Reiner Muller 
{Arch.f. Gesch. d. 3Ied., xviii, 1926, 189), Mycetoma pedis. I think that with 
E.’s suggestion it may be referred to the root k-b-r “ to bo big In a 
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in a] pure [place?] . . . [into an vessel ?] (wMcli) 

thou shalt cover over ^ thou shalt pour water. [When] thou 
coverest [it, thou shalt recite the charm '' 0 E]a, king of the 
Deep, this man [doeth ho]mage before thee . . [An agubbu- 
vessel] (which) thou shalt cover thou shalt [set] before the 
Goat-star, [thou shalt put therein cham]omile (?), [pine- 
turpentine ?], fir-turpentine, hellebore, turmeric... Thou 
shalt mash [them] in a small copper pan [and apply ?], 


18. [If a man is] sick of a swelling because he has trodden 
in a libation ...(?), thou shalt [put] well-water [into a vessel ?] 
which thou shalt cover ; into this water thou shalt put . . . 
-plant, (and) set it under the stars ; in the morning as the sun 
rises thou shalt take (it) down (from the roof) ; before the 
Sun-god thou shalt place an altar, a censer of pine-turpentine 
thou shalt put ; the ... as of a seer thou shalt draw, and 
one Man-vessel with water, one Za^an-vessel with beer thou 
shalt fill, and in front of the altar set (them) ; thus shalt thou 
make him recite ^ : '' [In some li]bation, known or unknown, 
he has trodden ® ; now before thee is the means of healing 
set ^ ; (any) sickness (which) is in my body may the Wise, 
the Libation-Priest, the Incantation-Priest of the gods, 
Marduk, remove.” Three times shall he say it and (then) 
pour out the water and the beer. 


23. If ditto, Jcamhadu-iglsbiit, sumach, tamarisk, daisy, 
Udrusa-ighjit, "^Conium maculatum, a river-cricket, thou shalt 
dry, pound, mix in fine-ground flour, mash in a small 

metaphorical use it occurs in Scheil, BA. 1930, 147 : kabartim sa la sumsu 
“ exaltation d’un liomme de rien ” in an omen-text. Besides the numerous 
instances in the present text, cf. AM. 77, 1 + AM. 28, 7 (AJSL. 1930, 2) ; 
‘‘ [If a man] is struck a blow on the face and its surrounding (flesh) poisons 
him, the result (being) a [swellling (?) ([i5:a-6>r-!54).” Cf. 1. (52) {AM. 73, 
1, 15 ; KAB. 192, 1, 8), “ his feet are swollen (habbaru). 

^ Tahabbu. See note to No. 192, 1. 9 ff. 

^ Text re-examined : tusadbahm. 

3 Cf. my Devils, ii, 137. 
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copper pan with Mmcifw-gliee and beer, spread it on a cloth, 
bind on.: 


25. If a man is sick of a swelling because he has trodden in 
a ruined ^ shrine, he shall go in the sunlight to where the 
ruined shrine is situated, and he shall put a censer of pine- 
turpentine where that shrine (was); he shall accumulate 
(together) the juice of the (fruit of the) orchard, put seven 
large loaves (and) seven small loaves over against the juice 
of the orchard in the sun ; he shall fill one laMn-vessel with 
water, one Man-vessel with beer, and set (them) opposite 
the juice of the orchard. (As) he makes the preparation thou 
shalt make him say thus : [I have trodden] in a known or 
unknown shrine, the dwelling of the great gods ; on that day 
where evil . . {Here is AM, 15, 3) before the sun he shall 
recover (?) . . . 

30. If ditto, Ricimis, the plant hdanu, pine-turpentine, 
fir-turpentine, cypress of the cemetery, mTicilage (?) of sesame, 
thou shalt dry, pound, [mix] with fine-ground flour, mash 
in a small copper pan with kimetu~ghee and beer, spread (?) on 
a cloth (?)^; the sick place with himeiu-gliee thou shalt 
anoint ; [bind (the poultice) on him and he shall recover]. 

32. . . . seed of rue (?), thistle-seed, date-stone, carob- 

stone poppy-"' stone ”, (the hard opium), . . . dried^ hu (?)- 
H-in4a, therein thou shalt pour, bind on, and not take off 
for three days. 

1 BAM.SI.OA^ also Zimiiiem, BBE,, No. 48, 3, where the directions are 

for the ministrant to go up to the city, and on the third day [ascend] the 
the roof of a In onr present text it is obvious from 0. 16, 18 

(26, 28) that is merely a descriptive adjective. 81 ^ iakuinmu 

“ silent ”, and since the BAB.BIMA may be situated in a city, have a roof, 
and be the dwelling of the great gods, it is probably a silent ” shrine, 
a disused temple. 

2 Ina KU {^) te (for te4ir-ri); cf. 13. (56) ff. note. 

® Eor hasilta in this sense cf. OT, xvii, 60, II, where it is applied to figs, 
obviously dried and not boiled. 
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(34.) ^[If ditto, because] lie has trodden in some pure 
[wate]r (?), ^' before the god to an, ditto,’' ^ on the bank of 
the riyer thou^ shalt collect '' greens ” ; [one kAanj-vessel 
with water, one lahan-vessel with beer thou shalt fill, and put 
them facing the " greens ” ; thou shalt place four loaves of 
bread in (the bend of) his right knee, [four loaves of bread in 
(the bend of) his left knee, twelve] loaves of bread in the crook 
of his right elbow, ^ twelve loaves of bread in the crook of his 
left elbow, making him crouch like cattle ® ; [thou shalt make 
him say " 0 . . .], 0 Ba, summon me to my judgment, that 
I may enter into your righteous ® judgment.” . . . [As] he 
says [this], he shall bow himself, pour away the water and the 
beer, hold the censer in liis left hand, seven times (here is 
AM, 73, 1) to [. . . .] he shall dip (it), and as he dips (it) 
he shall say " May Ea give release ”. 


^ If “ pure water” be right, the man’s leg shows that he must have 
trodden in it, and thus offended Ea, the god of water. During the purificatory 
ritual he is to crouch like an ox by the side of a river, the " greens ” 
{U MI S,SAR) completing the simile as fodder, and I can only suggest that 
to the Assyrian mind cattle standing knee-deep in running water 
apparently do not offend the god Ea, and for that reason, by a form of 
sympathetic magic, the man under the tabu assumes the pose of an ox. 

2 I venture to suggest this as the explanation of a difficult passage, 
instructing the physician to repeat part of the prescription in 11. 25 ff. 
Otherwise it must be translated “ unto Ea the god ditto ”, somewhat 
unintelligibly. There is no room, judging by the join of K. 67, All. 73, 1, 
for the restoration of many characters at the beginning of each of the lines 
of this prescription, and yet, from 1. 11, ‘‘he shall take the censer in his 
left hand,” it is clear that some reference must have been made to this 
“ censer ” (so briefly indicated) in the preceding lines. On the other hand, 
certain obvious alterations must be made in the quotation from 1. 25 if it 
is to fit, and I suggest that it should run : “In the sun, where the piire 
water was situated he shall go, and where that ^iire water (was) he shall put 
a censer of pine-turpentine ” (i.e. from ina pan UuSama^^ to ^A-a7i). 
Kunu, however, in 1. 10 is in the plural, and there may be another god 
missing at the beginning of the line. Against this is Ea only in the final line 
of the prescription. 

3 “ Thou ” here. 

^ Kisir ammat imitti-su, 

® Lit. “ like the god Sumukan 

® Ina dini-Jcunu miiamta. 
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(40.) If ditto, the plant . . "^Anmydm PyretJmim, 
"^Arnoglosson, ^ZA,BA,LAM,^ daisy, tops (juice) of liquorice, 
pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, cypress of the cemetery,' 
Artemisia, ^balsam, ^Sagapenum., mucilage (?) of sesame, 
thou shalt dry, pound, mix with fine-ground flour, [in] a small 
copper pan with oil and beer thou shalt mash, spread on a 
cloth, bind on. 


(43.) [If a man] is sick of a painful swelling, and the colour ^ 
of his flesh has become white (and) black, that sickness is a 
tabu : Icamkadii-plsint, sumach, Cratwgiis Azarolm, ^Anacgchis 
Pyretlirum, '^mmt(?), thou shalt pound, in hmmnK’htet 
in a small copper pan thou shalt mash, spread on a cloth, let 
cool, bind on. 


(45.) [If ditto], half a ka of pine-turpentine, half a ka of 
fir-turpentine, half a ka of saMe, half a ka of barley-flour, half 
a ka of Lathjnis-&oiu:, half a ka of fenugreek-flour, [half a Zti] 
of liquorice-seed, half a ka of mucilage (?) of sesame, [ten] 
kisal of gum of Hialhanum, ten kisal of dates, thou shalt 
bray, in beer in a sinall copper pan thou shalt mash ; while it 
is hot thou shalt spread (it) on a cloth, bind it on the front (?) 
of his feet and on his neck-muscle, and not take off for 
three days. 


(48.) {Here is EAR, 192, 1, in this ]wescription slightly 
different.) [If] a man is sick of a painful swelling, and the 
colour of his flesh has become white (and) red (?), his sickness 
exuding ^ ; tops (juice) of oleander (?), tops (juice) of medlar, 
tops (juice) of fig, tops (juice) of apple, tops (juice) of tamarisk, 
tops (juice) of ^Conium rmeulatmn, tops (juice) of the small 

^ Either usis.[ba-nam] “ Vitex ^\^LU-[a’nu% or itmurm ‘‘ myrrh 

2 uZA.BA.LA2I; if i?uZA.BA.LAM, it will bo Juniperus exmUa, 
but if usupalu, it will be maima. See my article s.v. uswpalu in AJSL., 
1937.^ 

® Bi-mat, from mndu ; see E, xiv, 27, 1. (8). 
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palnij [tops (juice)] of nettles ^ into water thou shalt put, 
roast in an oven, bathe ^ his feet (therewith). 


(50.) If ditto, Artemisia i *^balsam, ^Sagapenum, JcamJcadu- 
plant, Salicornia-Bikdi, Cannabis together thou shalt pound, 
in barley-dust, barley-flour thou shalt mix, in beer in a small 
copper pan with milk thou shalt mash, on a cloth thou shalt 
spread, bind on. 


(52.) If a man is sick of a painful swelling, and his heels 
are swollen, the muscles of his legs swelled, and he cannot 
walk ; for his recovery gypsum (= sulphate of lime), sahle, 
/8aKcomm-alkah, dung ® thou shalt bray, in milk in a small 
copper pan thou shalt mash ; while it is hot thou shalt spread 
it on a cloth, bind on, and not take off for three days. 


(65.) If a man is sick of a painful swelling, and the muscle 
of his heel is full of wind ”, to drive (it) out thou shalt bray 
pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, gypsum, roses, mustard, roast 
corn, in fine-ground flour thou shalt mix, ^ in beer in a small 
copper pan thou shalt mash, on a cloth thou shalt spread,® 
bind on, and the wind ” shall go forth. 


(67.) If a man is sick of a painful swelling, and his feet are 
fuU of blood, the rind of pomegranate (and) gazelle-dung thou 

> From 192, 2. 

2 blit (!)-ma (note also col. ii, 8). 

® Putri (see PA. 1930, 132) j P. xiv, 27 (11) “ Kot ”, without explanation. 
In ii P. 38, g-h, 31 (quoted 3IA. 856) it is preceded by habut imeri, which 
from MA. 901 appears to represent *U.ANSU, i.e. “ dung of an ass ”. 
The quotations in 37 A. 901 rather go to show that animals were left in the 
charge of persons especially for the gathering of their dung, doubtless for 
fuel or manure. If jmtru is “ dung ”, it may be the same as the Syr. pertd 
“ dung ”. Cf. A37. 61, 4, 5, and 98, 3, 14, the latter passage including putru 
between “ dung of gazelle ” and “ dung of doves ”. 

^ Note the variant in KAP . : “ in water thou shalt bray . . mix.” 

A Te, as in 11. 30 ff. 
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shalt bray, witb rose-water in a small copper pan tlion shalt 
masb, bind on. 


(59.) If a man is sick of a painful swelling, tops (juice) of 
poppy (and) fat of poppy thou shalt bray, in fine-ground flour 
thou shalt mix, in beer in a small copper pan thou shalt mash, 
bind on. 


(61.) Artemisia^ *balsam, sumach,^ '^Arnoglosso^i, ^Anacydus 
Pyrethfum thou shalt bray, in fat thou shalt mix, bind on and 
for one day not take off ; although (?) his flesh be recovered^ 
keep it bound on. 


(63.) If ditto, 2 thou shalt bray fir-turpentine and pine- 
turpentine, in pigs’ fat (and) barley-flour thou shalt mix, in 
beer in a small copper pan thou shalt mash, bind on,^ {Here 

Jif. 18, 5.)4 

If ditto, thou shalt dry Cannabis, pound, mix in fine-ground 
flour, in rose-water in a small copper pan thou shalt mash, 
bind on, (and do) not take off for one day. 

If ditto, Hyoscyamus thou shalt dry, pound, mix in barley- 
dust, mash as a mash, bind on. 

If ditto, a falcon {v. a S AG, DIJ -iash.) ^ thou shalt dry, 
pound, in rose-water mash, bind on. 


(66.) If a man is sick of a painful swelling, and the colour of 
his flesh is diffused (disturbed), -plant, '' raven’s- 

foot ’’-plant, TZ7.i.djL-plant thou shalt dry, pound, mash 
as a mash, bind on. 


(68.) If a man is sick of a painful swelling, and the muscle 

^ Ka-7nan-dUf or perhaps read SiM madu, 

- AM. evidently repeated the formula as In 1. (59). 

3 The text in AM. does not add the horizontal division-lines herein. 

4 As E. xiv, 28, points out, KAM.ZW,DA varies with ra-hi-lci in these 
two texts, two lines lower. 

See also KAR. 192, ii, 43 (1. 43 of col. ii of this tablet). 
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of liis foot is strained (bruised)/ tops (juice) of green liquorice/ 
Artemisia, *^balsam, ^Sagapenum tbou slialt bray, in [fine- 
ground] flour thou shalt mix, in rose-water thou shalt mash, 
bind on, and not take off for one day. 


(70.) If a man is sick of a painful ® swelling, so that he cannot 
walk, (and) tops (juice) of tamarisk thou shalt 

dry, pound, in barley-flour thou shalt mix, mash in rose-water, 
bind on. 


„ ^ See No. 191, r. 5, note. ^ placed at end of recipe in KAJR. 

3 Not in KAB. 

328, 


(To be contmued.) 



Formulation of Pratityasamutpada 

By B. C. LAW 

r|iHE Ariyapariyesana-Sidta in. . ■ tlie MajjJiima-Ntkdya 
specifically mentions these two as the main points of 
Buddhism : (1) Paticcasamuppdda and (2) Nibbdna. Tlie 

first point is the basic idea of Buddhism as a system of thought, 
and the second, the goal of Buddhism as a religion. The 
former is introduced as idappaccayatdy ‘^ causal relations."’ 
The latter is introduced as sahbasaMdidm-smMdho sahbupadhi- 
pafmissaggo tmihdMdiwyo virago mrodfm^ the stilling of all 
plastic forces or the renunciation of all worldly ties, the 
extirpation of craving, passionlessness, peace.” ^ The Sutta 
does not, however, offer any formula to interconnect the 
two.2 

The formula of Paticcasamuppdda is met with in other 
texts, both in literature and in inscriptions, in some, to account 
only for dukMia-samudaya, in some, for dukldia-nirodha, and 
in some, for both. In some, are found tlie bare formula 
{desand), and the formula with an exegesis (vibkanga). If it 
is presented in a form only to account for dukkha-sammlaya, 
the forinulation is called amdoma (in the genetic order) ^ ; 
if it is presented ill a form only to account for dukklm-nirodha, 
the formulation is called paiiloma (in the order of cevssation) ^ ; 
and if it is presented in a form to account for both, the formula- 
tion is called amdoma-patiloma (in both the order of genesis 
and of cessation).® ‘Positive’ and ‘negative’ are certainly 
not correct English interpretations of annhnia and patilonmJ 

1 Chalmer’s Further Dialogues of the Buddha, i, p. 118. 

2 Majjhima, i, pp. 167-8. 

® Uddna, i, 1. 

^ Uddna, i, 2. 

® Uddna, i, 3 ; Vinaya MaMwagga, i, 1, 

® Dr. N. P. Cbakravarti speaks freely of “ tlie positive ami the negative 
arrangements of the propositions of the Theory of Causes’’ (K.i., xxi, 
part V, p. 195). 
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TMs is not again always the meaning of the two terms 
anuloma and patiloma as applied to the formula of Paticca- 
samuppada. There may be anuloma and patiloma presentation 
in what is termed either anuloma-paticcasamuppdda ox patiloma 
in the text of the Udma. As to the anuloma-paticcasamup- 
pdda alone, there may be four different modes of presentation 
of the formula to suit the occasion and the needs of the hearer 
or person to whom the desand is addressed : (1) anuloma 

(in the usual order, from beginning to end, the causal links 
being introduced in the form of a chain of thought from 
avijjd to updydsd) ^ ; (2) patiloma (in the inverse or reverse 
order, from end to beginning, step by step) ^ ; (3) majjhdnu- 
loma (in the usual order, from middle to end, step by step) ; 
and (4) majjha-patiloma (in the reverse order, from middle to 
beginning, step by step).^ The third series opens with vedand 
and ends in updydsd,^ while the fourth one opens with dhdra 
and ends in avijjd.^ 

The basic formula of Paticcasamuppdda as met with in 
some of the texts of the Pali Canon, explaining idappaccayatd 
(causal relations), is as follows : — 

(1) In anuloma-desand — 

Imasmim sati idam hoti, imass’uppddd idam uppajjati,^ 
That having been, this comes to be, from the rise of that, 
this arises/’ 

(2) In patiloma-desand — 

Imasmim asati idam na hoti, imassa nirodhd idam nimjjhatid 

'' That having not been, this does not come to be, from the 
cessation of that this ceases to be/’ 

^ Majjhhna, i, p. 261, 

2 Ibid., pp. 261 ff. 

® Visuddhimagga, iiy I Sammohavinodam, 1ZI~2, 

^ Majjhima, i, pp. 266 fF. ; Sarny utta, iiif p, 14. 

® Samyutta, ii, pp. 11 ff. 

^Uddna,Ul; MajjhiTna, i, -p-p. 2Q2~Z, 

’ Ibid., i, 2. 
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' (3). In afmloma--pattlonm-desand — ^ 

One Eas just a co-ordination of tEe above two formulas.^ 

The basic formula is presented in the Ucldn-a, in each of 
the three above modes, together with the corresponding 
illustrative appendage, introduced wuth the usual phrase 
yadidam. But there are texts in which the formula alone is 
offered without the appendage.^ Sinnlarly there are texts 
in which the appendage itself, avijjd-paccayd sankJim% etc., 
appears as the formal expression of the Buddhist doctrine 
of Patdccasamuppdda.^ 

One may notice an important point of difference between 
the MahdtanhcisanMiaya-Sutta in the Majjhwia-NiMya^ on 
one hand, and the three Bodhi-suttas in the Uddna, on the 
other. In the former, both the Niddna formulas, one account- 
ing for dulcldia-samudaya and the other for dukklia-nirodha, 
are appended only to one basic formula in its anuloma mode/ 
while in the latter, a correspondence is maintained between 
anulofm and anulonia^ and between patilom-a and patihnia* 
The want of such correspondence in thB Majjhuna text may 
be either due to some lacuna or due to the fact that in an 
earlier formulation just the anulmm mode W'as adopted. 
Buddhaghosa has nothing to say in his commentary on this 
point. ^ 

It is conceivable that in some instances the doctrine was 
formulated mainly with a view to accounting for the samuduya, 
pabhava, or dcaya aspect of diikkha^ leaving the nirodha 
aspect out of account. The existence of such instances in 
the growing corpus of the texts of the Pali Canon gave rise 
to an interpretation maintaining that Pat-iccasamuppada 
was as much a reality (asankhataf unconditioned) as nibbdm 
— a philosophical view which has been mooted for criticism 

^ Uddna, i, 3. 

“ MajjhiTna^ ii, p. 32. 

^ Samyuttaf ii, pp. 1-2 ; Vinaya^ Mlahavayga^ i, 1. 

^ Majjhimay i, pp. 262-3. 

^ Papafwamdum, ii, p. 308. 

JBAS. APRIL 1937. 
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in tlie Kathdvatthu^ The text cited by the Paravadin^ is, 
of course, no other than that which is embodied in the 
Samyutta-Nikdya^ as a Paccaya-Sutta, and which Bnddha- 
ghosa quotes under the title of Paticcasamiippdda-paticca- 
samuppanna-dhamMa-desand-Sutta,^ 

Turning to the inscriptions, one must note that the Kurram 
Casket inscription (to be dated circa a.b. 100) presents a 
text of the Sarvdstivdda sect in which the N iddna toimula, 
explains only the samudaya aspect of duhhha, while both the 
mmudaya and aspects are brought out in the text 

of the Pratltyasamutpdda-Sutra on the Gopalpur bricks and 
the Kasia copper-plate (drca a.b. 450-4:75).^ Now, in the 
two brick inscriptions from Nalanda, edited by Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti,® one has an interesting Sanskrit text containing 
both the ddi {desand) as well as the VihJianga of Frailty a- 
samufpdda. The work made out from the two inscriptions 
agrees with the Pratltyasamutpdda-vydhhyd by Vasubandhu 
{circa fourth or fifth century a.b.), the fragments of 
which have been published by Dr. Tucci."^ It is also found 
to be the same text as one translated by Yuan Chwang in 
A.B. 661. 

Neither Dr. Chakra varti nor Dr. P. C. Bagchi,^ whose note 
on the Pratltyasamiitpdda-Sutra has been appended to the 
Nalanda text, has succeeded in tracing a Pali counterpart 
of the work in the extant Canon. 

^ P.T.S. edition, p. 319. 

2 Kathavatthu p. 321. 

® ii, pp. 25 foil, 

^ Visuddhimagga, ii, p. 518. 

^ Epigmphia Indica^ vol. xxi, part v, p. 195, 

® Ibid., pp. 193 foil 
" JRA8., 1930, pp. 613 foil 

® Br. Bagehi has rather gone out of his way to assume that “ the forma- 
tion of the Pali Nikayas had not then (x.e. up till the fourth or fifth century 
A.P.) been completed, as the Saihyutta text of Desand and Vibhanga not 
only embodies all the elements of the texts (Kurram, Kasia, Nalanda, etc.) 
just analysed (viz. Praiitya^, Nirodhay and Vibhaiiga) but its Vibhanga 
is much more developed than in the Sanskrit text 
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The NHanda text is really b> Pmtttyasam/utjxida'Vibha^^^ 
Sutra, wMch is substantially the same as the Suttania- 
bhajaniya portion of the PaccayakSfa ^ or Paticcmamulyada 
Vibhmiga ^ in the Wibhmga, the second book of the AbM- 
dhmmm-Pitaha, The Siittanta-bhajfMiiya section of tlie said 
VibJmnga presupposes a Paticcasam/utpadavihliaUgasuifa, wliich 
is not traced in the boobs of the Sutta-Pitaka as it lias come 
down to us. The VibJmnga-Suttas answering to the Suttcmta- 
bhajaniyas in the Abhidhmnma text, e.g. 'Dhdtu, Ayatana, 
Sacca, oiidi^ Satipattlimia, are to be found in the Majjhinia- 
Nihaya, particularly in the Vagga called Vibhaugavagga, As 
a rule, the Suttanfa-bhajamyas in the Abkidliamm text do 
away “with the introduction and other unnecessary details in 
the suttas concerned, and chisel them, so as to suit the purpose 
of an Ahhidhamnm^ treatise. Precisely such is the case with 
the SuUmita-blidjmmja of the Paticcasamuppada-vibhanga. 
There are slight differences, here and there, between the 
Nalanda text and the Pali. The definition of avtdyd, for 
instance, combines two definitions in the Abhidhamm text, 
viz. that of moka ^ and that of avijjaA Thus the discovery 
of such a Pali counterpart as this sets at rest the question 
of chronological bearing of the Nalanda text on the Pali 
Nikayas and the Canon as a whole. But the existence of texts 
presenting only the mmloma-desand of the law of causal 
genesis, with or without the vibhanga, was not without its 
effects. It led some of the Buddhist schools to treat Paticca- 
samuppada as asanhhata ox ‘‘unconditioned”, notably the 
Mahlsasakas and Purvasailas.® As Buddhaghosa informs us, 
it led some among the Buddhist teachers to interpret Paticca- 
samuppada as a theory of uppada {genems, evolution) other 
than that which was contemplated by the Saiiilihya doctrine 

A The P.T.S. edition has this title, 

2 Buddhaghosa definitely adopts this title; see Sammoliavvmdam, 
p. 130. 

® Vihhafiga, p. 362. 

* Ibid., p, 135, 

^ KaiMvattJiu, vi, 2 — see commentary and JPoints of Controversy, p. iS6. 
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of Purma and Prahrti.^ The Pah schoUast has advanced 
four arguments in refuting this, the first two of which are 

really important, • 

(1) That there is no such sutta to lend support to this view. 

(2) That the view goes against the purport of the authorita- 
tive texts, e.g. those stating that when the Buddha had 
revolved the law of causal genesis in his mind for the first 
time, he did it in both anuloma si>iidL patiloma modes, embracing 
the samudaya and nirodha aspect of DuhMia, and those (the 
Kaccdna-sutta, for instance) presenting the law in the very 
same two modes with a view to meeting the two extreme 
positions of atthi and n^atihi, sassdtd and uccheda^ 

1 YisudMmagga, ii, pp. 518-19 ; Keci fana faticcaaamm ca titthiya- 

parikappita-pakati-^urisddikarma-nimpeJckho uppddo paticcasamuppddo 

Hi evam uppddamattam Paticcasamuppddo Hi vadantL Tam na yujjati. 
Kasmdi (1) Suttabhavato, {2) suttavirodhato, (3) gamhUranaydsamhliavato, 
(4) saddabhedato ca. 

2 Ibid., p. 519. 
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Pimeh-Hiarked Silver Coins 
■ Their Standard of Weight, Age, and Minting ■ 
Br E. H, C. WALSH ' 

L Standarb OF Weight 

JN this Journal for Jaiiiiaxy, 1937^ Mr. A.'F, Heiiimy, 
from an exhaustive examination of the weights of silver 
■ punch-marked ■ coins, ‘'570 in the British Museum,, 196 in 
Calcutta, and a single hoard of 108 coins (of which 103 are 
included.) found near Patna, and now in the museum of that 
place ; in all, 869 ' coins/’ shows that (excluding a s.iiiall 
number of the coins,. 4 per cent o,nly, 'which Mr. .Hemmy 
considers have a different standard), the standard of weight 
of these coins is 52 grains, which multiplied by 4 is 208, and 
that the standard is therefore one-fourth of the revised 
principal unit of the Indus (Mohenjo-Daro) system of freights, 
viz. 13-625 gm. == 210'2gr. 

The publication of Mr. Hemmy’s exhaustive examination 
is to be welcomed, as it makes generally known what must be 
already known to those who have systematically examined 
punch-marked silver coins, that their standard is in the 
neighbourhood of 52 grains. 

Mr. Hemmy points out that the standard of 52 grains is 
approximately a quarter of the revised principal unit of weight 
of the Indus system, and that the punch-marked coins are 
therefore of the Indus standard. This conclusion is also 
supported by the fact that many of the symbols on the 
Mohenjo-Daro seals also occur on the punch-marked coins. 

The present wTiter examined the " single hoard of 108 coins 
found near Patna and now in the museum of that place ”, 
W'hich are included in Mr. Hemmy’s results, and wrote in 1919, 
referring to the theoretical standard weights of 58*56 grains 
based on the standard of 32 rcUis as laid down by Manu : 

" The theoretical weight of 58*56 grains is, however, rarely 
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attained in the known specinaens. The weight of those of the 
present coins that are complete and less worn vary from 
63 -4 to 62 grains ; and the weights of the coins [viz. the 
silver punch-marked coins] in the India Museum Catalogue 
foUow practically the same variation as in the present coins.” i 
Those coins are of the older, large-thin type. 

Similarly, in the case of another hoard of fifty-eight coins 
found at Gorho Ghat in the Bhagalpur District of Bihar, 
fifty-one coins weigh under 60 grains ; nine between 60 and 
61 grains ; and only two weigh between 62 and 53 grains.^ 
These coins are of the later, smaller, and thicker type. 

The writer has since examined two hoards of silver punch- 
marked coins which were found at Taxila. (1) A hoard of 1,171 
silver coins found in the Bhir Mound at Taxila in 1924. Of 
these thirty-three were the long-bar “ single type ” coins of 
which one weighs 169- 5 grains, three weigh 172-3 grains, 
two weigh 173 grains, and the rest vary from 174-9 to 
177-6 grains, two coins weigh over 178 grains and one coin 
179-4 grains. These coins correspond to coins Nos. 1-9 on 
pages 1 and 2 of the British Museum Catalogue. 

Mr. Allan notes ® that “ these weights are just those of the 
‘ Persic Staters ’ of the Achaeminid governors in Lycia, 
Cyprus, etc., and this is further evidence for dating these 
coins not earlier than the fourth century. If the coins are 
actually the issues of Achaeminid governors they would 
belong to the first half of the century. If struck after the 
extreme N.W. had passed from Persia they must be of 
the second half and probably later than, say, 330 B.c., when 
Darius III still had Indians in his army.” In the case of these 
Taxila coins they would be of the first half of the century. 

^ “ An Examination of a Find of Punoh-marked Coins in Patna City, 
with Reference to the Subject of Punch-marked Coins generally,” by 
E. H. G. Walsh, JBOBS., 1919, pp. 1-72 ; p. 24. 

® “ An Examination of Fifty-eight Silver Punch-marked Coins Found at 
Gorho Ghat,” by E. H. C. Walsh, JBOMS., 1919, pp. 463-494. 

® British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, by J. Allan, 
p. clxi. 
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Seventy-nine coins are of a minute type, unknown up to 
that time, which weigh from 2*3 to 2*76 grains, with one 
coin of 2 • 83 grains. There are four coins of tliis type in the 
British Museum, Class 9, which were obtained subsec|iiently.^ 

The remaining 1,059 coins are the large-thin t}^e of 
punch-marked coins. In the hoard there were three Greek 
gold coins fresh from the mint, two of Alexander the Great 
and one of Philip Aridaens, besides a well-worn siglos of tlie 
Persian Empire.'^ All these coins conform to the 53 gr, 
standard. Only forty-four coins reach the weight of 54 grains. 
These coins are all of the earlier, large-thin type. 

(2) The other hoard, found at Taxila in 1912, contained 
167 punch-marked coins and also contained a gold coin of 
Diodolus.^ These coins are of the later, smaller-thicker type. 
Excluding five coins, which are of another area, the weights of 
which are 47*0 grains, 48-0 grains, 50 grains, 50*5 grains, 
and 52-3 grains respectively, the remaining 162 coins are 
all local coins of Taxila, as is shown by their bearing varieties 
of the “ Taxila Mark on the reverse. These latter coins are 
heavier than is usual. 

Taking the mean grain, namely 50-51 to 51-50 grains 

being counted as 51 grains, their weights are as given below : — 

Weight . . 45 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 
Specimens .1 4 1 3 15 27 34 18 25 18 6 5 3 2 

Representing these weights by co-ordinates, we get the 
diagram for the local Taxila coins (Fig. 2, p. 296). 

The difficulty has always been to reconcile the weight of the 
Icarsdfami, dhamna, or purdm at 32 ratis, as given in the 
Ma?m-smrti (viii, 132 ff.) and Ydjnavalkya-smrti (h 301 ff.), 
with the actual weights of these coins. This is due to the fact 
that Cunningham determined the full weight of the rai'i 
as 1-83 grains, which makes the weight of the purdna 
58*56 grains. 

1 Ibid., pp. 286-7, pi. xlvi, 18, 10. 

® Archseological Survey of Indict Annual Meporf, 1924-5, p. 48, 

» Ibid., 1912-13, p. 42. 
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Cmmingliam, however, admits that no coins attain this 
theoretical weight. He writes : “ During my career I have 
examined more than 2,000 of these silver pieces. The twenty 
best specimens in my collection averaged just 55 grains, the 
heaviest only reaching 56-5 grains. But by far the greater 
number of these punch-marked coins are so very much worn 
that the averages obtained by Sir Walter Elliot, 47-10 ; by 
Mr. Thomas, 47-69 ; and by myself, 47-82, from upwards of 
800 coins, show how very long they must have been in 
circulation.”^ 



I’lG. 2. Weight. 

The writer has also examined the weights of over 2,000 of 
these coins. The difference in the weight is not only due to 
wear, but that the above theoretical weight is fixed too high. 
Owing to the Indian practice of continuous hoarding, many 
coins in the hoards have been hoarded when new and have 
had little or no circulation and are practically in mint- 
condition. Such coins seldom exceed 64 grains, and do not 
approach to the theoretical standard. 

The rati seed (the seed of the gunja^ ot Ahrus precatorius^ the 
wild liquorice) grows in a pod and, therefore, varies in size, 
the seeds nearer the extremities of the pod being smaller than 


^ Coins of Ancient India, by Sir Alexander Cunningham, p. 44, 
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those in the centre. The weight of the mti therefore depends 
on the particular seed selected as a weight. The writer obtained 
a number of these seeds from the pods, which after several 
years drying, gave the following results. After ezcluding all 
small seeds, 400 average seeds weighed 673 grains, giving 
an average weight of 1; 68 grains. Picking out the fifty largest 
seeds, they weighed 93 grains, giving an average weight of 1'86 
grains, which corresponds with Cmmingham's '' fuU weight 
The writer also obtained thirty-two seeds from various Indian 
goldsmiths in different places, which were actually in use by 
them at the time as weights. These thirty-two seeds weighed 
58 • 6 grains, giving an average weight of 1 • 86 grains, w^hich also 
agrees with Cunningham’s full weight It is, therefore, 
clear that at the present time only the largest seeds are used 
as weights, and Cunningham’s full weight ” is correct, and, 
on present practice, the theoretical and actual weight of these 
coins cannot be reconciled. 

The standard weight of the mti has also been considered 
more recently by Mr. S. H. Hodivala in connection with the 
metrology of the coins of the Mughal emperors,^ and by 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright and Mr. H. E. Neville in connection 
with that of the early Sultans of Delhi.^ Mr. Hodivala 
(pp. 107-114), after considering the evidence of contemporary 
and subsequent vTiters in reference to the weight of the 
Tanh and the Told, concludes that, in Mughal coinage, the 
weight of the goldsmith’s mti was 1 • 92 grains. Fryer, who was 
in India in the service of the East India Company, between 
A.D. 1672 and 1681, states that the told was equal to 96 gold- 
smith’s mils, which makes the rati 1*93 grains. Sir Thomas 
Roe (a.d. 1616) gives the weight of the told as 192 grains, which 
would, make the weight of the goldsmith’s rati 2 grains. 

^ Historical Studies in, Mughal NumisTnatics^ by S. H. HcKli^ak, 
Occasional Memoirs of the Numismatic Society of India, No. ii, 1923. 

^ “ Some Observations on tbe Metrologj^ of the Early Sultans of Delhi,’ ^ 
by H. Nelson Wright and H. R. Neville, JASB., vol. xx, 1924, Numismatic 
Supplement xxxviii, and Th£ Ooinag$ and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi , 
by H. Nelson Wright, 1936, pp. 391-402. 
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Mr. Nelson Wriglit and Mr. Neville come to the conclusion ^ 
that, as regards the coinage of the early Sultans of Delhi, the 
weight of the mti was 1 • 8 grains. 

From this it will be seen that the standard weight of the rati 
has varied at different times. As Mr. Hodivala notes : '' The 
tola was founded on the rati, and the rati on rice-grains. No 
two ratis or rice-grains are, at any time or in any place, 
exactly alike in weight, and they vrere, besides, subject to 
capricious alterations by governmental decree.” ^ 

As regards the difference between the actual weight of the 
puranas and the weight laid down for them in the Manu- 
smHi, it is possible that, if those coins were actually following 
the ancient Indus standard, it was attempted to linlc them up 
with the system of weights of the period of the Manu-Swrii 
by assigning to them the nearest approximate weight in that 
system. 

Mr. Hemmy found that the number of coins weighing 
46, 44, 43, 42, 41, and 40 grains respectively decrease in a less 
relative proportion than those from 51 to 45 grains. From 
this fact Mr. Hemmy concludes (p. 11) that : There is there- 
fore a subsidiary standard of weight slightly below 45. 
The number of coins pertaining to the two standards will be 
proportional to the areas of the respective curves. The coins 
of the Indus standard are in large majority, the others form 
only about 4 per cent of the total,” and, as 45 is one-third of 
135, that It may therefore be concluded that the standard 
of 46 gr. is derived from a Daric of 136 gr. and is further con- 
firmation that such was present in Babylonia ”. This con- 
clusion of the existence of a separate standard of 45 grains 
needs further examination, and it will be seen that it cannot 
be accepted on the evidence. 

A coin cannot only be considered as a piece of metal 
of a certain weight, the coin itself must be considered. In 
Mr. Allan’s Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India in 

^ Chron.^ cit., p. 37. 

® Op. cit., p, 233. 
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the British Museum it seen that tliere are thirty-five 

pnnch-marked silver coins of the weights 45 to 40 grains. 
They occur in' twenty of the twenty-three different classes 
and groups of these coins. They are of the same shape and 
size as the other coins of their class and group and bear 
identically the same group of marks as bn the other coins of 
the 62 gr. standard in those groups, shomng them to be from 
the same mint. In some cases, too, they have the same group 
of marks on the reverse as certain of those other coins, showing 
that they were in circulation together with them at the same 
place and at the same time. They are identical with, the other 
coins in size and appearance, as "will be seen from the Plates. 
They only differ from the other coins in being of less weight, 
a fact which could only have been ascertained by weighing 
the coin in each case. 

The provenance of the coins is only known in three eases, 
viz. Bodligaya (p. 27, coin 24), Ayodhya (p. 49, coin 40), 
and Hinganghat, in Bexar (p. 56, coin 6). Of the other coins, 
seven are from Cunninghani's collection and thirteen from 
Theobalds. Both these collectors obtained many of their 
coins from money-changers and others, tliroughout Northern 
India. The coins are, therefore, of many localities. It cannot 
be supposed that mints throughout India were issuing con- 
currently two separate standards of coins, identical in size 
and appearance, and differing only slightly in w’-eight, which 
would have to be ascertained by %veighment in each ease, the 
one to an Indus standard, and the other to a Persian standard 
founded on the Daric. ' - 

There is, however, one small coin, of a distinct land, which 
weighs 44 grains and may well be of a different Persian 
standard. This is shown as Class 8, p. 286, and plate xivi, 17. 
There are not sufficient marks on it to attribute its locality, 

Mr. Hemmy also concludes tbat the same Daric standard of 
about 44 grains exists in the case of the single-type silver coins. 
He says (p, 12) : '' The number of specimens is insufficient for 
the application of the statistical method to the problem but 
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fortunately tte evidence is unmistakable. There is a group of 
twenty-four from North-West India and nine from South- 
West India (Konkan Find). The distribution is as follows : — 

Weight . . 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 gr. 

No. of specimens 

N.W. I .0 10 422123 

Konkan . 132000 10 

In both cases a standard of about 44 gr. is clearly present.'’ 

It does not appear to what coins Mr. Hemmy is referring. 
In Mr. Allan’s British Museum Catalogue there is one single- 
type coin of 43-5 grains and one of 38-5 grains (p. 2, Nos. 10, 
11), The weights of the North India ” coins (pp. 4--7) vary 
from 22 to 27*3 grains. The weights of the nine coins of 
“ Konkan Find Type ” (p. 9) vary from 14*4 to 14*8 grains 
and one coin of 12*9 grains. 

A separate standard of about 42 grains did, however, exist 
in certain known localities. But in that locality it was the 
only standard. A hoard of 1,014 punch-marked silver coins 
were found in 1912 at Paila in the Kheri District in the 
United Provinces. These coins were subsequently examined 
by the writer, and were forwarded by him to the Lucknow 
Museum in 1928, where they now are. They are of the old 
large-thin type. They differ from other punch-marked coins 
in not bearing the usual six-armed symbol, composed of 
three arrow-heads alternately with three other objects, which 
occurs on practically all other punch-marked coins, but in its 

place a symbol , They also do not bear the mark of the 
sun, but in its place a taurine in a shield. These two marks 
are on all the coins. They also only bear four marks, not five, 
as on other punch-marked coins. 

There is one coin of this class in the British Museum 
Catalogue, Coin No. 7 on page 59. The first Mark as shown 
on this coin, resembling a snake, is incorrect. It is as 
shown by Mr. Allan on page Ixix. 

The writer has not at present to hand the weights of all 
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these coins, but the weights which he has of 436 of the coins 
are, as. follo.ws : — ... 

Weight. ' . .35 36' 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 
No. of specimens .2 3 3 7 55 89 120 120 31 6 

Showing the above result by co-ordinates, the weights as 
abscissae, and the number of specimens as ordinates, we get 
the following diagram (Kg. 3). 



Fig. 3. Weight in Grains. 

Which shows an actual standard of 42 grains. 

Mr. Durga Prasad ^ describes thirteen other coins of the 
Paila class, which are in the Lucknow Museum. Like the 
Paila coins, they are of the old large-thin type, and their 
weights vary from 40 to 43*8 grains, their average being 
42 grains. Their provenance is not Imown, but is within the 
United Provinces. He also obtained twenty similar coins from 
Lucknow, and twenty-five at Mathura, which, together with 
the Paila coins, make a total of 1,072 coins of this class. 
Although twenty-five coins were obtained at Mathura, which 
is in the country of the Saurasenis, their provenance is not 
known, and the fact that 1,014 of these coins were found at 
Paila in the District of Kheri, which is north of Lucknow, 
on the borders of Nepal, and others were obtained at Lucknow, 

1 ‘‘ Classification and Significance of the Symbols on the Silver Punch- 
marked Coins of Ancient India/’ by Burga Prasad, JASB., voL xxx, 1934, 
Numismatic Supplement, xlv, pp. 5-59 and 32 Plates, p. 9, and PI. I-III. 
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points to these being the coins of the ancient kingdom of 
Kosala (corresponding to the modern Ondli); which was 
ultimately conquered and incorporated in the Maiiryan 
Empire. This was far outside the area of early Persian 
influencej and there appears to be no reason to attribute their 
weight to a Persian standard. 

Mr. Durga Prasad considers them to be of an old Indian 
standard of 24 mtis. He writes (pp. 10-11) : '' Colebrooke 
in his article on Indian Weights and Measures, published 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1801, 
page 96, has said that Gopala Bhatta an early author mentions 
that from the ancient astronomical books it is found that a 
Dharana was of 24 Raktikas, and he has given a table of 
weight as follows 

“2 Yavas (barleys) = 1 Gunja. 3 Gunjas = 1 Balia. 
8 Balia = 1 Dharana. As 2 barleys are equal to 1 Gunja or 
Raktikas, 1 Dharana contains 24 Raktikas or Rattis. It is clear 
from this that either at some period or locality silver coins 
of 24 Raktikas standard weight were current. It may be that 
at some period before Manu the Dharanas were of 24 Raktikas, 
though in his time they were of 32 Rattis. The term Parana 
used by Manu may refer to these lighter coins of earlier 
period ; Sir A. Cunningham in his Coins of Ancient India 
on page 47, writes : ‘ The Karshapana was also called 

Dharana probably meaning a handful of 16 copper Panas^ 
from Dhri to hold ’h’ But a more common name was Parana, 
or the old which could only have been imposed upon it 
after the Greek occupation of the Punjab, which is about the 
middle of the second century e.g., but on page 20 he said: 

' In the Hindu books they are called Parana, or Old, a title 
which vouches for their antiquity. They are also noticed by 
Manu and Panini, both anterior to Alexander.’ The above 
two different statements of Cunningham are contradictory ; 
if he places Manu before Alexander in the last quarter of 
the fourth century b.c., his explanation of the name Parana 
as used by Manu, after the Greek occupation of the Punjab, 
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in comparison of their coinage, falls short. The author tliinks 
that the word 'Piiraiia wasnsed'by Manii as he knew the earlier 
coins, .of his time which were of a different fahrication and 
type— thin and broad, or of a lighter standard weight, just as 
we do nowadays call' the later Moghal coins as Pumm RupidP 
' As, however, these coins of the' lighter 24 ratii staiidaicl 
have not A)eeii ■ found generally distributed, but only,, in, a 
particular area, and as the coins of the nominal 32' raid 
■sta,miard, viz. of 53 grains, would appear to be a survival 
of the early I'ndus standard of weights, there ,is no reason to 
suppose that all ■ punch-marlved coins were 'at an earlier 
date of 24 mWi standard, but. rather that this .was a separate 
standard of a particular area, viz, the ancient kingdoiii of 
Kosala. 

Mr. Diirga Prasad also describes ^ ten smaller coins of an 
average weight of 25 grains. These are half-d/?.am|ias of 
the usual 32 rali standard. Some of them are of the thin 
type, but most are of the later small- thick type. They are, 
tlierefore of later date than the Paila coins. They were obtained 
at Lucknow. If they are coins of that area they would appear 
to be subsequent to the conquest and absorption of the 
kingdom of Kosfila into the Mauryan Empire, after which 
the standard of the coinage would be the usual 32 rati standard 
of that empire. 

The Earliest Date of the Punch-Maekeb Coins 
As regards the earliest date of the punch-marked silver 
coins, Mr. Hemmy says (p. 3) : ‘‘ The consensus of opinion now 
does not put them so early, but assigns them probably to the 
Mauryan Empire, which lasted from 323 till 185 b.c., or at the 
earliest to the time of Nanda (c. 372 b.c.), King of Magadha, 
who anteceded that empire.’' The writer is not aware of such 
a consensus, but that these coins were considerably anterior 
to the time of Nanda is conclusively shown by the Find of 
the 1059 coins, of the old large-thin type, found at Taxila in 
1924, already referred to. Amongst the hoard were two gold 

1 Op, cit., p. 13, and plate viii. 
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coins of Alexander the Great and one of Philip Aridsens, 

fresh from the mint”. Philip Aridaens died in 317 b.o* 
The date of the deposit of the hoard was therefore about that 
date, which also agrees with the date, independently fixed, 
of the strata in which the vessel containing the hoard was 
found. Contained in the hoard are sixty-one very old coins 
which had been called in when they were so old that the marks 
on them had been completely worn out, leaving only traces, 
they had then been restruck on the older reverse with a fresh 
series of marks over the worn-out reverse Marks and re-issued ; 
and the original obverse had been overstamped by the 
subsequent reverse marks. The second issue also bears signs 
of long wear. The length of time from the original issue 
of these coins until the date of their deposit in the hoard 
appears to be some hundreds of years. Putting the time at 
200 years, though it may well be longer, they carry the date of 
these coins back to 617 b.c. There are also several other very 
old and worn coins in the hoard. Also many new coins in 
mint condition. 

Mr. Hemmy concludes (p. 26) that The uniformity of 
distribution of weight in punch-marked coins, both silver and 
copper, shows that those conforming to the Indus standard 
must have come from a single mint. Their widespread 
provenance indicates the Mauryan Empire, and the uniformity 
of weight indicates capable and strict administration. This 
points to Asoba.” 

This conclusion cannot be accepted. As already shown, the 
punch-marked silver coins go back to at least 517 b.c. It is 
generally accepted that certain authorities, such as Gams, 
Janapadas, and Negdmds were authorized to mint and issue 
coins for their respective jurisdictions and areas. The number 
of such mints throughout India must have been very great. 
There is not space to refer here to the evidence and to the 
numerous authorities on which this generally accepted 
conclusion is based. 
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: MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

/'notes on modern PERSIAN MORPHOLOGY 

Since tie appearance of Paul Horn’s Neiipersische 
Scliriftspracjhe ” in the Gmndriss der iramscken PJiihlogie, 

; i, 6 (Strasbourg, 1898), relatively few studies have been made 
of Modern Persian morphology, so that little more can be 
recorded on this theme than R. Gauthiot’s '' De la reduction 
de la 'flexion iiominale en iranien ” and Du pluriel persan 
en ” (JfSLP, ,xx [1916], 61-70, 71-6), E. Beiweniste's 
“ Les Diminiitifs en -d” {Dr. Modi Memorial Tolume^ 
Bombay, 1930, pp. 556-8), and C. Bartliolomae’s Zum 
Casus obliqims singularis in his Ziir Kemitnis der mittel- 
iranischen Mumlarten, v (Heidelberg, 1923), 18-43, and his 
discussion of the '‘ conditional -e, -7 ” (ibid., i [1916], 47-51). 

There are, however, five morphological phenomena which 
may briefly be discussed, since as yet they seem to lack 
clarification — one concerning the noun, and the others 
the verb. 

(1) In the noun, the particle mar is frequently used before 
the dative or accusative, and may even serve to emphasize 
the subject — the latter apparently only early in Modern 
Persian and in conjunction with the pronouns an, en, d. 
The origin of the vrord, not found in Old or Middle Iranian, 
and seemingly confined to Standard Modern Persian, though 
occurring in an early Syriac-New Persian translation of the 
Psalms (H. H. Schaeder, in Ungarische Jahrhmher, xv [1936], 
570, note 2), is ambiguous. It is at least phonologically 
explicable, however, as a derivative of an Indo-European 
base ^more-, or ^smere-, From ^mere-f *nwfi** 

are derived Greek jaepo? (neuter) " portion fiopos 
(masculine) " lot, destiny 'h juotpa '' portion, fate ”, /x€tpop.at 
" receive as my portion ”, Latin mereo " deserve ” ; from 
^smeri-, ^smori-, Sanskrit smar-, Avesta nmr- (also hiimar-} 
remember Modern Pei^sian Sumurdan " count ’ , Greek 

JliAS. APEIL 19^7. ^ 
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lidprvs, iidpTvpos ^'witness”, fiepcfiva ^'solicitude’', 
Latin memor " mindful ", GotMc maurnan p^epipLvdv '' 
(Englisli mowm), Serbo-Croatian mar " anxiety " (Walde- 
Pokorny, Vefgleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Spmchen, Berlin, 1927-1932, ii, 689-690 ; E. Berneker, 
Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1908 sqq., 
ii, 22 ; F. Solmsen, Beitrdge zur griechischen Wortforschung, i, 
Strasbourg, 1909, pp. 39-41, connects "^me/orl- and '^sme/ori-, 
a procedure not without semantic difficulty). From the not too 
abundant evidence, one may suggest that the Modern Persian 
mar has developed from the base "^me/ore- rather than from 
^sme/ori - ; that its primary meaning was " portion, bit " ; 
that it was used first with the dative, and was later extended 
to the accusative ; and that finally, coming to be felt as a 
mere intensive particle, it was employed even with the 
nominative of demonstrative pronouns as an " empty " word. 
In any event, the connection of mar with Sanskrit matra- 
"element, quantity, measure", proposed by F. Eiickert 
{ZDMG, viii [1854], 262), is quite improbable (cf. Horn, 
Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, Strasbourg, 1893, 
no. 971). Such a sentence as mar an kuUah-rd huftah 
pinddsHand " they considered that slain man sleeping " 
(accusative) may conceivably have meant, in origin, 
" (tanquam) partem iUius hominis occisi causa, (eum) 
dormientem putabant " ; and, similarly, mar 6-rd ha- 
farzand bar muMah d^dd "she gave him (dative) good news 
regarding the child " = (tanquam) partem illius causa, de 
infante nuncium bonum dedit " ; and mar en dasH va- 
gulrang dar zeri man "this right hand and rosy (steed; 
nominatives) beneath me " = " (tanquam) pars, haec dextra 
et (equus) roseus sub me." 

(2) The particle 6i(^)-, perfectivizing the aspect of a verb 
(e.g. pursam "I am asking" : bi-pursam "I shall (or may) 
ask " ; pursldam " I was asking " : bi-pursidam " I asked " 
= French je demayidais :: je demandai), is still connected by 
H. S. Nyberg {Hilfsbuch des Pahlavi, ii, Uppsala, 1931, 
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pp. 34r-5 ; cf. J, Darmesteter, JStvdes imniennes, i, Paris, 
1883, pp. 213~"14) witli an liypotlietical Old Persian ^baHi 
^' outside’* (c£ Sanskrit outside ”, Old Cliiircli 

Slavic 6 e 2 :, Litimaniaii be without ”), apparently because of 
its Pahlavi masque ^)j Aramaic K'IS outside As 

Saleinann (Grwndnss der iranischen Philologie^ i, a, Strasbourg, 
1901 , p. 311 ) had already noted, it seems, for semantic reasons, 
to be cognate, rather, with the Avesta intensive particle 
hoit < %d4t (cf. Avesta 6dit = Sanskrit cet, noit == net^ 
froit == frety and C. Salemann, ManicMiscke Studieiiy i, 
Petrograd, 1908 , p. 58 ). This Avesta &a, Old Persian ^bd, 
is clearly derived from the Indo-European particle "^bhe/d 
seen in Armenian 6a(^), Old Church Slavic bo, Lithuanian bd, 
Lettish ha, Gothic d)a{i) (for the grade %1io) ; and with Greek 
^ 7 ], Lithuanian be. Old Prussian Me (for the grade * 6 Ag) ; 
cf. also Lithuanian be-vargst'd I am continually wretched ”, 
Old Lettish Ididi-ba let it continue to be ”, This view is 
essentially the one which I advanced in xxxiii (1913), 
293-4; and I still venture to think it the most plausible 
(cf, also Walde-Pokorny, ii, 136 ; E. Kieckers, Handbuch 
der vergleiclie^iiden gotischen Grammatik, Munich, 1928, p. 284 ; 
J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1923, pp. 541-2 ; 
E. Trautmann, Baltisch-slavisches Worterhuch, Gottingen, 
1923, p. 22 ; Berneker, i, 36, 65 ; K. Brugmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen^, 
II, iii, Strasbourg, 1916, pp. 997-8). 

(3) The verbal prefix (Aa)me-, {ha)m%-, which gives the verb 
durative aspect ([Aa]m7-jpwmm I am asking ”, [ha^mt- 
pursidam '' I was asking ”), was derived by F* Miiller 
{WZKM, V [1891], 64-5) from "^Tmrm-it, and by Darmesteter (i, 
71, 215 ; cf. H. Jensen, Neuperdsche Grammalih, Heidelberg, 
1931, p. 137) from Avesta hamaBa. It is, however, convincingly 
connected by Bartholomae {Zum sasaniducheyi Reckt, iii, 
Heidelberg, 1920, p. 27), because of Turfan Pahlavi haynm, 
with the group of Latin aevom, Greek al{F)<Lv, Gothic aiws 
time ” (for the group cf. Waide-Pokorny, i, 6-7 ; and for 
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the plionology, the Modem Persian indefinite particle -i, 
e.g. mardum-l '' a man ’’ < Old Persian aiva-, Avesta aem-, 
Greek ol{f)os '' one A still more exact correspondence 
would seem to exist in Greek alei, Cyprian aiFei (locative) ; 
less probably in Gothic aiw, Anglo-Saxon d, 6, English a?/, 
German je (accusative) ; so that (ha)m&, {ha)m%-' would 
appear to imply an original "^hama-aivaiy. 

(4) The post- verbal particle -a, found only in the second and 
third persons singular, apparently without modifying the 
meaning of the verb, was considered by Horn {GirPh. i, 6 , 
152) to be a vocative particle. It seems rather, however, to 
be cognate with the Indo-European intensive particle "^e/o 
found in Sanskrit d, Greek 07 , ort-T], rl-v, Lakonian 

and Tarentine eyojv-r], Latin e-castor, Old High German 
ihh-d, nein-d, jah-d (cf. Brugmann, pp. 983-4 ; Walde- 
Pokorny, i, 99 ; H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, iii, 
Heidelberg, 192T, p. 11 ; B. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 
Halle, 1888, pp. 478-9 ; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische 
Grammatik^, Munich, 1913, p. 618 ; E. 'Eoiesicq, Dictionnaire 
etymologique de lalangue grecque, Paris, 1916, p. 313 ; Walde- 
Hoffman, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterhuch, Heidelberg? 
1930 sqq., pp. 389-390 ; J. Schatz, AlthocMeutsche Grammatik, 
Gottingen, 1927, p, 267), and possibly even in Gothic yat-a, 
yan-a (but cf. Kieckers, p. 140 ; Hirt, Handhuch des 
Urgermanischen, ii, Heidelberg, 1932, p. 81). For the post- 
position cf. -u in Gothic binda-u, Avromani preterite -wd 
== Persian vd- re- ’’ (Benedictsen-Christensen, Les Dialects 
& Pa^£?a, Copenhagen, 1921, p. 31) ; and possibly 
-f in the Armenian second singular imperfect hereir, third 
singular herer, second singular prohibitive mi 6 < 3 fCf, if this be 
cognate with Greek pa, Lithuanian ir (A. Meillet, Esquisse 
d^une grammaire comparSe de Varminien classique, Vienna, 
1903, pp. 89, 95 ; cf. A. W. M. Ode, Die uitgangen met R van 
liet deponens en het passivum in de indoeuropeesche talen, 
Haarlem, 1924, pp. 28-31 ; Boisacq, pp. 72, 831 ; Walde- 
Pokorny, i, 77 ; Brugmann, p, 986). 
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(5) The formative -i of tie Modern Persian '' paxticipinm 
necessitatis ferendus derived by Jensen 

(p., /1 48) from Middle Persian -?^ < Old Persian 
‘‘ relating to (cf. Modern Persian oM watery : ab 
.^Svater.’'), seems, rather, to represent an Indo-European 
as ill "^hhfto'imo- ; cfr the (rare) Sanskrit type hiranlya- 
“ faciendus (W.,D. Whitney, Sanslcrit Grammar^, Boston, 
tl.S.A., 1889, § 962 ; L.- Renou, Grammaire smmrite, Paris, 
1930, pp. 204-5 ; B. Lindner, AUmdiscIie Nominalbildtmg, 
Jena, 1878, p. 128; Bnigmann, ii, i, Strasbourg, 1906, 
p. 195). 

Louis H* Gray, 

COLUMBIi, UkIVISKSITT, 

New Yoek City, 

Sir, 


BOGDO 

The pilgrim Hiiien-Tsang, when forced by the imperious 
invitation of the Kao-ch/ang king to depart from 
Turfaii in the direction of the king’s city, did so with 
reluctance, because, according to the translation of Stanislas 
Julien {Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. 32), ^'he had intended to 
visit the of the Khan (of the Turks) ’k Beal’s improved 
rendering {Lije of Hmen-Tsiang, p. 24) reads : The Master 
of the Law had purposed in his mind to take {the road leading) 
past the Mausoleum Stupa) of the Khan ” ; and this 

interpretation is endorsed by Chavannes (Doeimenis s^ur les 
Tou-kiue Oecidentaw^ ^'p. 109, 175, 193, 305), who shows that 
Khagan-stupa ('Kfo-han-feou-t'ou’, fp # was a town 
a little south-west from Guchen, in fact the town known later 
as Pei-t'ing and Beshbaliq : he explains the great change in 
the route of Hiuen-Tsaiig, who had proposed to continue his 
westward journey from Turfan by the old line north of the 
Tien-shan. He would have begun by follovTing an established 
route over the mountains direct to Pei-Ping. From the CMu 
Tang-slm Chavannes cites (p. 305) a reference (year a.d. 791) 
to the valley of the stupa^ which belonged to the Uigurs ”, 
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and he says that the situation assigned to the valley identifies 
it with the Khagan-stupa of the Turks. Prior to Chavannes 
Dr. Bushell had, in a passage {JRA8,, 1880, pp. 505, 533, 
n. 60) to which Chavannes refers, transliterated the Chinese 
phrase according to his system as Huiho Fut'ou ch'uan’V 
the Uigur Fut'ou river(-valley) ; and he had pointed out 
that in the valley was a city '' T'ing-chou, afterwards changed 
to Pei“t'ing’^ T'ing-chou is properly, as Chavannes renders 
it, '' Farrondissement de T'ing.” 

So far, indeed, we do not seem to have real evidence of a 
city named Khagan-stupa, since the phrases may mean “ city 
of the Khagan-stupa valley ”. But, waiving that, we may 
point out that the expression Khagan-stupa is absurd. The 
word feou-fou, fou-fu, means not a tomb, but a Buddhist 
stupa or torana, and no Khagan would have been com- 
memorated by such. If we should understand a stupa of 
(= built by order of) the Khagan ”, who will believe that by 
A.D. 629 any Turk Khagan had built a Buddhist stupa "i 
Chavannes’ original understanding (op. cit., p. 12) of Khagan- 
buddha, since feou-t'ou does occur as a transcription of 
Buddha, serves, despite its subsequent retractation, to indicate 
the most natural interpretation of the two syllables following 
Khagan as a proper name. A further observation is that the 
term Khagan was no essential part of the designation, since 
in /' Huiho Fut'ou ch'uan” it is absent. What we are sure 
of is a '' Feoti-Uou ”, '' Fut'ou ” river-valley. 

Further, however, we know that according to the Former 
Han” Annals (a a.d. 100 b trans. Wylie in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, voL xi, p. 106, and De Groot, Die 
Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, roh ii, pp. 166-7) that the 
capital of the old kingdom of '' Posterior Chii-shih ” (Ku-shi), 
by name Yu-lai, lay in the " Foo-t'ou ”, Bu-to ^) valley ; 
and the same information, with the same Chinese characters, 
recurs in the " Later Han ” Annals (c. a.d. 450) cited by 
Chavannes (T'oung-pao, 1906, p. 558), with the transcription 
Wu-fou, De Groot also mentions a Bu-to river. 

1 Source, c. b.c. 30. * Source, c. a.b. 120. 
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There seems to be no reason for doubting that the capital 
of ''Posterior Chii-shih ’’ occupied the same site, with the 
same river and valley, when it was called Yii-lai, as when it 
bore the name Pei-t'ing. Naturally it was on the direct route 
from Turfan, the capital of " Anterior Chti-shih ’b the 
character of which route, with ri^’^er and valley, may be seen 
in Sir Aurel Stein’s account {Imiermost Asia, pp. 560-5) of 
his journey over the Pa-no-p'a pass. In these circumstances 
it is difficult not to admit that the Feoii-t'ou, Fiit'oii of T'ang 
times is simply a new way of rendering an old local name 
represented by the Foo-t'oo, Bu~td, Wu-fou of the Han annalists. 
How' was that name pronounced ? The answer seems to be 
Bug{oi Wiig)-do, The syllable g) fu, Japanese to, for which 
Karigren (No. 719) posits an archaic pronunciation, ^d'uo, will 
not be questioned, because we have the sign in the trans- 
scription of [Siid]dho[dana], as well as in lnigha]ntu (i.e. 
ndu), [Bud^dhalrahsa], and [Satajdru (Julien, Methode, and 
Rosenberg, Introduction to the Study of Buddhism, p. 95). The 
earlier sign ( ^ ) also — not traced in transliterations — ^is credited 
by Karigren (No. 1133) with the same archaic value, ^d"uo, 
modern Japanese to, zu (Rosenberg, p. 100). The sign ^ 
(modern wu, Japanese mu, the Foo, and Bu of Wylie and 
De Groot) was, according to Karigren (No. 1286), archaic 
niiu with evidence of an original final -g. The form with m, 
which the Japanese presents in a number of similar words, 
creates no difficulty in regard to a Han value bu or tm ; but 
it seems further that the form with a final g, bug or tcug, 
must also be admitted. Transliterations of the character 
seen not to be available ; but preservation of final -g after 
0 and -u (as well as e and i) is abundantly attested even for 
T'ang times in Central Asia by transcriptions in Tibetan 
characters (JEAS., 1926, pp. 616 sqq., 1927, pp. 294 sqq.), 
and also in Brahmi {ZDMG., 1937, pp. 32-47), and must be 
regarded as having been normal ; we have also borrowed words 
such as Tibetan hug-sug '' lucerne ”, from Chinese ^uh-suh, 
modern nm-su (Laufer, T‘oui^^€U>, 1916, pp. 500-1). 
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For the character Chinese wu, Japanese (Rosenberg, 
p. 64) a value bu is evidenced in the transcription of Bu[ddha\ 

[ad]MM[ia], [7isOT]te, 

Since thus the indications point to a pronunciation bugdo, 
wug-do, in Han times and even later, it cannot be an accident 
that the route from Turfan to Pei-t‘ing passed through the 
Bogdo mountains, the Bogdo-ula of Mongol and modern times. 
That the title Bogdo {Bogda, in Tibetan also Pog-ta) was far 
anterior to the Mongol period, we have already [JRAS., 1931, 
pp. 831-2) inferred from its use, which we ascribed to Juan- 
juan (or Hephthalite or Turk ?) influence, in titles of certain 
Khotan kings of the early seventh century a.d. Its 
signification, “ holy,” or the like, will have been religious in 
some grade. Though it existed in Han times, it may yet have 
been of Turkish origin, since linguistically the Hiung-nu, who 
by the end of the “ Former Han ” period constituted a large 
part of the population of “ Posterior Chu-shih ”, were Turkish. 
But the name may be rather of local Turkestan origin, since 
there is no small likelihood that it reappears in the V^lgto, 
YuUo (also Yugato), not infrequent as proper name of persons 
(officials) in the Shan-shan kingdom during the third-fourth 
century a.d. (see KTiarosthl /jismptiows, edited by the Abbe 
Boyer, B. Senart, and B. J. Rapson, index). Intercourse 
between Shan-shan and the Hiung-nu is well attested, from 
the second century b.c., by the Han histories ; it can be traced 
also in the borrowing of the official designation tseay-heu 
(Wylie, op. cit., vol. x, p. 24=), tsu-hu (Dq Groot, op. cit., 
p. 54), which must be upon the model of the tseay-lceus, 
tsu-kus, and great ditto, of the dominant Hiung-nu kingdom 
(Wylie, vol. iii, pp. 410, 420, 461 ; De Groot, vol. i, p. 56). 

It now remains to say a word concerm'ng the title Khagan 
prefixed in later centuries to the name Bogdo. That the 
addition belongs to the Turk (or Juan-juan) period the term 
itself proves, and no doubt it implies a mythology. But it 
seems possible that it was first applied to the great mountain 
itself, as personified, since the other great massif of the Tien- 
shan is similarly Khan Tmgri or Tengri-Khan. The Tibetans, 
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for a perhaps interestiiig reason, make their great mountains 
feminine, Jo-mo, Queen or Lady 

It is probably more than curious to note that the name, 
of the capital of '' Posterior Chii-shih in post- 
Turk times is itself similar to Bogdo^ The Central Asian 
pronunciation represented by the Chinese signs 4b ® 
ceitMBlj .Bug-te (or de or t'e or td, etc,). For, not to niention 
Brahmi pu for pei, we actually have in Tibetan transcription 
png^ hpug, and hpliug, as equivalents of the sign. The Central 
Asian disregard of the -ng in fwg is part of a large matter (see 
Professor Pelliot in J, As., x, xix (1912), pp. 588 sqq.) ; in 
the case of this word ^'?/?fg the Japanese, whicli so often agrees 
witli the Central Asian, has lei (Rosenberg, p. 100). Thus the 
name of the town was Biig-te (or °de, etc,), and Pei-f ing was 
for Central Asia as non-existent as Kao-cKang {Kau-coed), 
and Hiuen-tsang {HxmiAso ; see Fraiilein A. von Gabain in 
S.P.A.W., 1935, p. 153). It would be strange, if Biig-de{te), 
the town of the Bug-do valley, were etymologically inde- 
pendent. Was it, with its meaning “ north court merely an 
instance of the frequent Chinese '' Hobson-Jobson ’’izing of 
native names ? 

It was in connection with the Epic of '' Bogda Gesser Khan 
that the title Bogdo was adduced in JRAS., 1931, loc. cit., 
on which occasion, considering also the dynastic name Gesser 
= Ge-sar = Koysar (pp. 835-6), we sought to connect the story 
with the Guchen-Turfan region. The epic itself, apart from 
the old title Bogdo, has, at least in the Mongol veraion trans- 
lated by I. J. Schmidt, a Turkish savour, as may be felt on 
comparison with the Orkhon inscriptions. If that impression 
is justified and if Ge-sar and his history, or the germs of it, 
were transported to Tibet from the Guchen-Turfan region, the 
occasion must have been the same as we have suggested 
{Tibetan Texts, p, 296, n. 2) for the importation of the divinity 
Dpe-har from the same region, namely the capture of Pei- 
Cing in a.d. 790. 

352 , 


F. W. Thomas. 
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The point I wish to make is rather elementary^ but I feel 
justified in bringing it forward because I have noticed that 
translators sometimes go astray. 

The usage in question has to do with such a phrase as /^ the 
night of Wednesday On several occasions I have noticed 
that this is liable to be translated as Wednesday night ’b 
which is certainly wrong. The correct translation should be 
'' Tuesday night This is due to the fact that the day is 
counted from sunset, and therefore the night which is con- 
nected with a particular day is the one which precedes it. 

To illustrate the point, an instance may be quoted where 
the meaning cannot be doubted. The following occurs in the 
travels of Ibn Jubair.^ He tells how he stayed in Harran 
on a Monday and Tuesday and left on the night @f Wednesday 
(i.e. Tuesday night). In the morning he arrived at Tall 'Abda, 
where he stayed till sunset. He then travelled all night and 
arrived at the Euphrates in the early morning. Having 
crossed to a fortress called Najm, he stayed there during 
Thursday. This passage makes it clear that the night of 
Wednesday must be Tuesday night, not Wednesday night, 
for if that were so, his arrival at Najm would have been on 
Friday, not Thursday. 

On another occasion ^ he tells of his arrival in Qinnasrin 
on a Thursday, and how, after a short stay, he moved on to a 
village called Tall Tajir, where he spent '' the night of Friday ” 
(i.e. that same night, Thursday night). 

It is important that this usage should be understood. In 
dealing with historical works, a failure to understand it will 
lead to events being dated a day after their occurrence ; and 
in dealing with works on devotional or magical practices, the 
wrong night will be given for certain rites. 

In connection with this subject, a remark might be added 

^ Selections from Arabic Geographical Literature (Semitic Study Series), 
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.on tlie me of M4mh, wMch is sometimes to 1)6 ' translated as 
‘Vlast niglit'’ instead of to-niglit Al-Biiftari gi^es a 
tradition ^ wHcL. tells liow a man went out to give alinsj and 
gave them to an immoral woman. In the morning the people 
said : He gave alms al4aila (last night) to an immoral 

woman.’’ ^ 

B3t. James Robson. , 


ARABIC mJlVlERALS 

As we all know, in Arabic numbering the units come before 
the tens, with which they are united by the coiijunctionj- 
In my long reading of early classical literature I do not 
remember having come across any exception to this rule, nor 
does any grammarian whom I have consulted make mention 
of such an exception. This is especially true of prose writers. 
A poet, forced by the requirements of his metre, has 
occasionally reversed the order, but the numerous poetical 
licences required by an Arab poet have never been considered 
as pertaining to the genius of the language. On the contrary, 
many such licences clearly contravene this genius. 

In the headings of a Kufi Qur’an in my collection of Islamic 
Arabic manuscripts, numbered Mingana Arab, Isl. 1563, 
the above principle is contradicted, as the units are there 
placed after the tens. So on foL 156, Sumh 16 is headed ® r 

; while on foL 286, Surah 28 has 

the heading : <>J ; and on fol. 396, Surah 68 

is headed : jtLIjIj 0- This Kufi Qur’an, like 

most of the other Kufi Qur’ans, unfortunately bears no 
date, and is incomplete, but on palseographical grounds it may 

^ Zakdt, 14. 

2 Cf. a similar Hebrew usage in 1 Sam. xv, 16. 

® The diacritical points are mine, as they are naturally missing in the MS. 
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be ascribed to the end of tbe eighth century, or to about 
A.D. 770-820. It contains all the characteristics of an early 
vellum manuscript of the Qur’an emanating from that 
period. 

Is it possible to suppose that the method of writing the 
Arabic numbers was not very strict in early times ? Is not 
the difficulty better explained by supposing that the copyist 
of the manuscript was a newly converted Persian or Syrian 
Christian who, influenced by his mother-tongue, inadvertently 
placed the numerals in the reverse order to that required by 
the Arabic language ? At that early period Arabic had not 
yet gained a strong hold in Persian-speaking Iranshahr, and 
in the Syriac-speaking parts of Syria. 

334. A. Mingana. 


A COMPENDIOUS UEDU DICTIONAKY 

Students of Urdu may be glad to have their attention drawn 
to a new Urdu dictionary which is the largest yet published 
in the language. Some years ago the Nur ul Lugdt appeared, 
which at the time was the most comprehensive dictionary in 
Urdu. It was compiled by Ntir ul Hasan Nayyir. Now we 
have this great work by 'Abd ul Majid which is nearly half 
as large again. To indicate its size and scope he calls it Jdmi' 
ul Lugdt. 

It reflects great credit on the erudition and devotion of its 
compiler. We cannot help wondering how he secured time to 
collect the material and see it through the press, especially 
as he complains that while a big English dictionary is the 
product of the labours of a hundred co-operators, an Urdu 
dictionary has to be produced by one man. This one extends 
to four volumes of quarto size (12|- by 9|), in all 2,700 pages ; 
each page has three columns of 33 lines. 

One would think it should not be impossible to secure the 
co-operation of several scholars for the production of a 
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dictionary in India. The Hivdl Shabd Sdgar, wMck is com- 
parable in size to the Jdmi‘ ul Lugdt (4,000 pp. of 42 lines each), 
was compiled by a chief editor with five sub-editors. 

Three reasons may be adduced for the great size of this 
dictionary. Firstly an effort has been made to include the 
Arabic and Persian words loved by certain maul vis, and the 
Sanskrit words dear to certain pandits. Secondly a large 
number of proverbial and idiomatic expressions have been 
given a place. Thirdly the work has been made something of 
an encyclopaedia by the inclusion of notices of Urdu poets and 
other men deemed important, accounts of countries, cities 
and mountains, and even details of the ancient religions of 
Persia and India. 

The compiler’s success in his first edition makes one hope 
that a second will soon be called for. If he is already working 
on it, or even on a supplement to this one, perhaps he will 
consider one or two suggestions. He has laid us under a debt 
of gratitude by his proverbs and idioms ; he would add to this 
gratitude if he gave some necessary grammatical information ; 
if, for example, along with every compound verb he gave the 
construction, i.e. showed how the verb is used. Let us take the 
verbs ta'nf harnd, to praise ” ; taldsli hcirnd '' to search ” ; 
tdkid harnd ‘‘ to urge Three types of construction are possible, 
as we can see from the following : iishl> ta'rlf kd ; usko taldsh 
kiyd ; usko tdkid ki. Usually only one is correct for any given 
verb, and the others are wrong. Not a single Urdu dictionary 
tells us which construction to use. If, therefore, a student finds 
the verb tdkid karnd^ he asks himself Am I to say uuko tdkid 
kiyd, unki tdkid ki, or unho tdkid klV and no answer is given. 

The same holds of peculiar or difficult plurals : e.g. what is 
the plural of barm '' lamb (when fern.), Midlu '' aunt ” ; 
mazbah altar ”, vdlida '' mother ”, Mmllfa and rdjd 1 Again, 
what is the oblique plural of gde cow ”, gad village ”, pad 

foot ”, mahal '' palace ”, mahalh. section of a town ”, and 
of the other nouns just mentioned ? 

If Khaja 'Abd ul Majid were in his next edition to ^ve us 
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details of tHs kind he would at a bound place Ms dictionary 
ahead of every other Urdu dictionary in existence, and could 
fairly claim that it was unique. 

In the meantime we beg Mm to accept our thanks for a 
splendid piece of work. He may well feel proud of the result 
of his years of labour. 

34S. 


T. Grahame Bailey. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Near East 

The Wilderness of Zin. By C. Leonard Woolley and 
T. E. Lawrence, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1915, 
10| X 7f, pp. 161, pis. xl, figs. 58. London ; J. Gape, 
1936. 18s. 

This record of six weeks’ work in the desert region south 
of Beersheba and the Dead Sea appeared as the annual of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1914 to 1915, the two 
young archaeologists, T. E. Lawrence and C. L. Woolley, 
having made their investigations during January and February, 
1914. It is now reprinted because, as Sir Frederick Kenyon 
says in his introduction, it seems to deserve a wider publicity, 
in view of the subsequent careers of its two authors, and of 
the literary merit which adds charm to the description of a 
country of no little Biblical and historical interest.” 

It has already formed a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of this area, and been of great assistance in further 
work there, as well as correcting certain views put forward 
by earlier travellers. To the wider public it is now hoped to 
reach, much of the archaBological detail may lack interest, 
Mr. Leonard Woolley had not yet become the past master 
he now is in the art of presenting archmological data in a 
form which fascinates the general reader. But the whole 
is lightened by the vividness of the descriptions and by the 
incisive historical comments on the strategy of a previous 
age : — comments which give a glimpse of the Lawrence who 
was shortly to become famous in the forwarding of a very 
different enterprise. He was to profit later not only by the 
exploration of some of the country in which his war-time 
operations took place (for he crossed to Ma’an during this 
expedition), but also by the understanding of desert warfare 
which he was acquiring. He criticizes the Byzantine defences, 
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scattered fortresses wHch were ‘^peculiarly inadequate 
against nomad raiders ”, excellent no doubt as a line of 
defence on the maps in Constantinople, but “ only a bureau- 
cratic pedant could have imposed on a desert so incongruous 
a system, which seems rather to complete a system than to 
meet a local need”. 

The main function of this barren stretch of country has 
always been as a highway between Syria and Egypt. The 
different routes are discussed, the central road used by 
Abraham is explored, and the vexed question of Kadesh 
Barnea is examined. The authors disagree with Professor 
Huntington’s view that a considerable change in climate has 
taken place in this region. The Byzantine civilization which 
flourished and disappeared was on an artificial basis and 
does not necessarily involve accepting a theory of a period 
of easier climatic conditions. 

There are a large number of excellent photographs of the 
country described, as well as plans of sites, etc., and maps. 
Notes on inscriptions are contributed by Mr. M. N. Tod, 
Dr. A. Cowley, and Professor Margoliouth. 

A . 638 , C. Waddy. 

Far East 

Siamese White. By Maurice Collis. Three appendices 
and index. X 5|, pp. 302, 13 ills, and maps. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1936. 15^. 

Mr. Collis’s boob deals with the astonishing adventures 
of an Englishman named Samuel White who sailed for Madras 
in 1675 in the services of the East India Company, and the 
principal scenes are laid at Mergui, a port on the West Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula (Lat. 12*5^’ N., Long. 98'75‘’ E.) now 
in Burmese territory but in the seventeenth century an 
important centre of trade in the kingdom of Siam. 

The story told by Mr. Collis, who as an Indian Civil Servant 
was resident for some years in Mergui, is chiefly based on 
two original sources, namely “ the Davenport Papers ” recently 
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discovered in the India Office Library and Records of the 
Relations between Siam and Foreign Countries in the Seven- 
teenth Century copied from papers also preserved at the 
India Office and published in five volumes by the National 
Library at Bangkok between the years 1915 and 1921. 

Soon after White's arrival in Madras, where lie was employed 
as a pilot, he received an invitation to go and stay with his 
brother George, who had been for years living at Madras 
as a free merchant (or '' interloper ") but who, at the time 
of SamueFs arrival, was paying a visit to Ayudhya, the 
capital of Siam. Samuel White accepted his brother's invita- 
tion, little knowing that thereby he w'as to change the whole 
course of his career in the East, 

It would occupy too much space even to outline Samuel 
White’s subsequent adventures, but the upshot of his visit 
was that he was permitted by the East India Company 
to accept the post of Port Officer at Mergui offered him by 
the Siamese Government, who were anxious to counteract 
the influence of the Mahommedan merchants, at that time 
all powerful in matters of trade in Siam. Once he had installed 
himself, Samuel White showed himself in his true colours, 
betraying both his old masters and his new. He at once 
began to cheat the King of Siam, whose personal agent he 
was, in the sale of certain products, of which the King main- 
tained a monopoly ; and it was not long before he had raised 
a fleet of ships which preyed on both the Company’s and 
certain Indian princes’ vessels trading in the Bay of Bengal. 
In short he became nothing less than a pirate chief, until 
finally orders were sent from England to recall all the English 
subjects serving the Efing of Siam and, particularly, to send 
a ship of war to Mergui to seize White and bring him back 
to Madras, there to answer charges of treason and piracy. 
Davenport’s account of how White hoodwinked the captain 
of H.M.S. Curtana and finally escaped to England with his 
ill-gotten gains early in 1688 must be left for the reader to ; 

discover. ^ ^ ^ ' 

jbas.apeil19.S7. \ ^ ■, [V/ , '^1 A '.’A 
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Mr. Collis tells Ms tale in admirable fasMon, and Ms account 
of tbe Court of Siam, of the embassies to and from France, 
and of WMte’s dealings with Constantine Phaulkon, the 
Greek adventurer, who had made himself the most powerful 
Mmister in Siam, make fascinating readiug for all who are 
interested in Eastern Mstory. 

TMs is not the place to trace the attempt of Phaulkon and 
LoMs XIV to turn Siam into a coloMal possession of France, 
but I agree entirely with Mr. Collis in his contention that 
the mandarinate at Ayudhya realized in time the danger to 
their country, and that the Revolution of Siam in 1688 was 
no mere Palace intrigue, but had an important bearing on 
the subsequent history of the East. 

One point may be noticed. A traveller to-day from Madras 
to the capital of Siam would scarcely go by ship via the 
Straits of Malacca (p. 19) unless he had plenty of time on 
Ms hands. He would probably disembark at Penang and 
take the bi-weekly International Express, reacMng Bangkok 
within twenty-four hours and thereby saving at least five 
days travelling and a tiresome change at Singapore. 

A . 643 . R. LE May. 

L’Evolution DU Stupa en Asie. By Gisbeet Combaz. 
MManges chinois et bouddMques publi4s par I’lnstitut 
Beige des Hautes !Studes Chinoises. 10 x 6J. Vol. I, 
pp. 143, figs. 71, 1933. Vol. II, pp. 62, figs. 14, 1936. 
Louvain: Marcel Mas. 

In the above treatise the Belgian scholar, Gisbert Combaz, 
presents a very clear and sober account of the historical 
development of that most typical monument — the stupa — 
first in India proper, next in Ceylon, Java, Further India, 
and the Far Bast. Derived apparently from a simple tumulus, 
it fulfils a fourfold purpose — funerary, reliquary, com- 
memorative, and votive. Accordiug to sacred tradition the 
first BuddMst stupas were erected immediately after the 
Great Nirvana, but of the eight original Sarim-stupas none 
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has been recovered. There seems, indeed, no reason to doubt 
that the primary purpose of the Buddhist stufa was to preserve 
the sacred relics of the Master and of his cliief disciples. 
Objects supposed to have been used by the Buddha, such 
as his alms-bowl, robe, and staff, were equally worshipped, 
but from the account of Fa-hien (transl Legge, pp. 35 and 
38-9) it would seem that they were not buried in a stupa. 

The author discusses the various architectural members 
of which the stupa consists, the solid dome being the most 
essential. He dwells at some length on the superstructure 
{Jiamiikd), the early development of which is difficult to trace, 
as this part of the monument has disappeared in nearly all 
the ancient structural stupas of India. In this connection 
we may call attention to the massive stone railing of Mauryan 
date which was found under the central temple of Sarnath 
but which in all probability once stood on the top of the 
adjoining stupa which has been ascribed to Asoka. If this 
supposition is correct, such a square railing must have been 
the origin of the mysterious harmikd. 

The author (p. 209) refers to the practice of enclosing the 
relic-monument within a temple. Eock-cut examples are 
universally known, but structural cetiyagharas have come to 
light not only at Sanchi and Taxila, but also at Nagarjuni- 
konda, Eamatirtham, and ^ankaram (both in the Vizaga- 
patam district), in Southern India, and as far north as Kashmir 
(Harwan), In fact, such apsidal temples must have been 
in use all over India during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Two complete specimens still exist at Ter and Ghezarla 
(Guntur district). 

The railings {vedikd) and gateways {toraw), those important 
adjuncts of the early stupas^ receive adequate treatment, and 
mention is made of the detached monolithic pillam often 
found at the side of those monuments. What is |he origin 
of the term Idt by which these columns are designate by the 
author in imitation of earlier writers 1 It is pointed out that 
the surface of the stupa used to be covered with a thick layer 
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of chuna, whiGh must once have been decorated with painted 
ornaments. Some decorative motifs employed in the case 
of the Mahathupa of Anuradhapura are mentioned in the 
Mahdvmnsa. 

In deahng with the gigantic dagobas preserved in the ancient 
capital of Ceylon just mentioned and in the later medieval 
capital Polonnaruwa, the author rightly emphasizes the early 
type maintained by these imposing structures. In some cases, 
however, modern restorations carried out in a bad taste and 
without expert knowledge have had a disastrous effect in 
effacing the characteristic features of these monuments. It is 
well known that some of the Ceylonese 5/5 are surrounded 
by rows of pillars which, according to the author, once carried 
Buddhist emblems in metal. Notwithstanding the difference 
of height, it seems more likely that they served the purpose 
of supporting a wooden roof or superstructure of some kind. 
It is a curious feature which the stupas of Ceylon share with 
those of the Kistna valley that the cylindrical portion on 
which the dome rests is provided with four rectangular 
projections. The meaning of these extensions, called wdJial- 
hada in Sinhalese, still remains to be explained, as well as 
the significance of the five pillars {dyakaJchambha) which 
they support in the case of the stupas of the Kistna valley. 

It would carry us too far to follow the author in tracing the 
manifold transitions which the ancient relic-monument has 
undergone during its migrations in Further India and the 
Far East. It goes without saying that the Barabudur, the 
great monument of J ava in which the stupa attains its supreme 
development, is discussed at great length. We note in this 
connection that the Chandi Mendut is essentially a temple, 
enshrining three statues of colossal size. The stupa of Muara 
Takus on the Kampar Kanan Eiver in the island of Sumatra 
would have deserved more than a passing notice. 

A. 485. J. Ph. Vogel. 
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The Couling-Chalfant Collection of Inscribed Oracle 
Bone. Drawn by Frank H. Chalpant. Edited by 
Eoswell S. Britton. Ilf x 9|, pp. iii x 132. 
Shanghai : The Commercial Press, Ltd. Preface dated 
4th November, 1935. 

This modest blue volume, so flexible to handle, so stiff, 
so very stiff, to grasp, will prove beyond the most generalized 
of general readers. But to a small group of students, mainly 
Chinese or Japanese, it should at once be valuable and become 
in the end invaluable. Such students can hardly withhold 
gratitude, first to the late Mr. Frank Chalfant, whose untiring 
industry and scrupulous draughtmanship are displayed in. 
these 132 pages of sketch-plates. And then to Mr. Eoswell S. 
Britton, to whose initiative and energy is due the breaking 
of an over-long repose of more than twenty years, and the 
publication in its present form of a selection of these beautifully 
drawn plates. 

Thus have been made accessible to the limited but now 
increasing body of specialist students the collections in this 
genre, in the Eoyal Scottish Museum (760 pieces), in the 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg (438 pieces), in the British 
Museum (485 pieces), and in the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago (4 pieces), in all 1,687 inscribed specimens. 
A new and notable material for study of archaic Chinese 
writing, 

A. 599. L. C. Hopkins, 


Middle East 

Excavations at Kish : Oxford Field Museum Expedition, 
voL iv (1926-1920). By C. L. Watelin, with epigrapHcal 
notes by S. Langdon. 8| x 10|, pp. vii -f 72, pis. 45. 
Paris : Geuthner, 1934. 120 frs. 

The lamented archmologist gives an account of the strata 
(Stone Age to Neo-Babylonian) of his deep excavation north- 
west of the larger ziggurat at Hursagkalamma or,^tem KM. 
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The lower levels are of great interest. The earliest trace 
of human occupation is marked by microlithic implements 
found with ash beds : here for the first time microlithic 
industry has been found in situ. Immediately above lies a 
layer characterized by Jemdet Nasr ware. Then, after an 
almost sterile layer, the remains of the first buildings that 
survive, with interesting drains or water-troughs. In this 
stratum is evidence of a series of inundations, and Watelin 
was incHned to equate the first (not the last and greatest, 
which has hitherto attracted more attention) with the deluge 
of tradition. 

Mr. Penniman contributes a clear account of the human 
remains from the graves contemporary with the above 
buildings. The types represented are found to be Eurafrican 
and Armenoid. The absence of the Mediterranean type is 
thought to be accidental. 

A. 629. E. BuREOWS. 


Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts. 
Vol. i, Syriac and Garshuni Manuscripts ; vol. ii, Christian 
Arabic and Additional Syriac Manuscripts. By 
A. Mingana. 12J x 10, pp. vi + 628 and vi + 208 
respectively. Cambridge: Heffer, 1933 and 1936. 

This great catalogue represents a harvest gathered in the 
years 1925-1933, on various journeys to Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and Egypt, made possible by the generosity of Mr. 
Edward Cadbury. No scholar in Europe to-day is in a position 
comparable to that of Dr. Mingana for tracing and acquiring 
manuscripts in those countries, where the peoples and their 
vernaculars are familiar to him from youth up. The knowledge, 
tact, and labour involved in collecting such a quantity of 
material — 606 manuscripts in the first volume, with a 
supplement of 14, and 120 in the second — ^must have been 
immense, and author, printer (the Aberdeen Press), and 
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publislier are to be congratulated upon the appearance of 
such a monumental work. All branches of Syriac literature 
are represented and all its principal authors. But not only are 
most of the early writers to be found here, but an unusual 
number of more modern works were brought home, illustrat- 
ing the recent history of the Syrian churches to an extent 
surely not covered by any other collection. We may here 
note that a further interesting addition to his treasures 
was . announced by Dr. Mingana in The Times, November 
6th, 1936. V , 

One general criticism will be made at once By any user 
of the Catalogue : the first and principal volume is devoid 
of all arrangement of the material. It is true that mixed 
manuscripts, such as many of these are, make classification 
difiicult; but that obstacle has confronted scholars before 
now and has been, to some degree at any rate, overcome. 
A full index of names is our sole guide through nearly 600 pages 
in vol. i ; in the ALrabic volume a division according to subjects 
is adopted. Besides the indexes, lists are given, in vol i 
of 127 precisely dated manuscripts and of 400 more, to which 
the author’s wide experience emboldens him to assign approxi- 
mate dates. About one-third of the total are ascribed to the 
eighteenth century ; beyond these are several written — often, 
of course, copied — ^in the nineteenth. In vol. ii a parallel 
list contains eighty numbers, about half of them assigned 
to the eighteenth century. 

Vol. i also contains a large proportion of Karshiini texts, 
emanating both from East and West Syrian communities ; 
here and there among them works obviously of Egyptian 
origin. Only on certain of these and on the Egyptian element 
in vol. ii can I venture any observations ; with the main body 
of the work, the Syriac texts, I am not competent to deal. 
One would have been glad to know which of these MSS. were 
acqmred in Egypt, which elsewhere. 

Vol. i, No. 6A. One of several copies of the story of the 
Plight into Egypt and sojourn at 5<^skam. Both the Syriac 
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and Arabic versions were first published by M, Guidi in 1917 
and 1921 {Rendic. Accad, Line.). 

No. 14. John, ''the Prophet of the Thebaid.’’ This 
voluminous, but still unknown author cannot, if he wrote in 
Greek, be identified with John of Lycopolis, although he 
appears to be so entitled now and then ; for the latter clearly 
knew no Greek (v. Lausiac History, Butler, ii, 102). Is it 
not more probable that he wrote in Coptic, indeed not 
improbable that the Coptic fragments attributed to an un- 
identified "John” (Rylands Coptic Catal, No. 65) may 
eventually be traced in one or other of his works ? 

No. 21P and 177B. This is the Garden of Delight, or Garden 
of Monks, a collection of Egyptian monastic tales, some of 
them not unworthy of the " Thousand and One Nights”. 
It was described in . . .F. LI. Griffith, 137. The monas- 

tery named in § G is the well-known j ^ U 'Evarov, outside 

Alexandria. The narrator’s name here is Victor (so too in 
No. 362L and elsewhere). 

No. 21N, the Life of Macarius by Sarapion, whereof the 
Coptic original (or rather, the Bohairic adaptation of the 
Safidic original) was published by Amelineau. 

No. 32B, one of many copies of the principal work of the 
monophysite controversialist, Peter of Malig. 

No. 95. Of the History of the Council by Severus of 
Ashmunain there are six copies here, often joined with the 
last named. 

No. 127G, the magical Prayer of the Virgin in Parthia, 
for the Coptic original of which see P8BA., xix, 210, and 
Kiopp, Zaubertexte, ii, 127. 

„ „ H, K, the homily of Cyriac of Behnesa on the 

Virgin at the Tomb, perhaps composed originally in Arabic. 

No. 138M, the story of Hilaria, Zeno’s daughter. Found 
in seven copies in this collection. Several MSS. of the highly 
popular Coptic original are extant ; complete in P. Morgan, 
No. xli. 
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No. 80E. It would be interesting to learn more of these 
“^ Sayings of the Philosophers said to be translated from 
the Coptic. Perhaps from the collection of anecdotes partly 
published by Till {Memoires de la Mission Fran^aise, 
Ixvii, 166). 

No. 225Q. This is the dying prophecy of Pesenthius of Keft^ 
published by A. Perier {Eev. Or. Chr., xix). 

No. 232B. The similar prophecy of Samuel of Kalamon, 
published by J. Ziadeh (loc. cit, zx). It is strange to find 
these pieces current outside Egypt. 

No. 240B, the Babylonian Captivity (cf. voL ii, No, 20), 
translated, many years ago, from an Arabic MS. (now Brit. 
Mils. Or. 3599) by Amelineau {Contes, ii). The Coptic text, 
of which the Arabic is (as Dr. Mingana has surmised) a trans- 
lation, may be read complete in P. I^Iorgan MS. no. xxxi, 
while remnants of a Fayyfanic version are preserved on 
papyrus in Brit. Mus., Dept, of Eg. and Ass. Antiq., no. 
10578. 

No. 446ee is tlie Encomium of Sevcrus of Nestarawah, 
published in 1877 by Barges. 

No. 453A, the Book of Spiritual Medicine, was compiled 
by Michael, bishop of Malig (v. G, Graf, Catalogue, no. 390, 
Wright, Ethiopic Catal., cxxxvii). 

No. 481 A, composed (or compiled by) a Copt, in Dr. Mingana’s 
opinion. Among the patristic excerpts are several from Alex- 
andrian patriarchs ; also one from the mysterious Pope of 

Rome”, recurring in no. 344 as 

and in vol. ii, no. 41 (14) as Mai long ago (/SFAC. 

iv, no. 121) proposed Vitalianus, Has the mystery been 
solved? 

No. 632, the story of Marina the Eunuch ”, presumably 
originated in Egypt ; at any rate the Coptic version locates 
it there. That of Mark of Tarma|: (Marcus Atheniensis) is 
placed in the desert west of Egypt. 

Vol ii, No. 10. This Arabic version of Athanasius's Exp«i- 
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tion of tlie Psalms is doubtless made from tbe Coptic : cf. 
Brit. Mns. Coptic CataL, No. 172. The MS. is of interest 
as having been written for Eapbael Tuki, tbe well-known 
Coptic scholar, and by an already familiar scribe (v. Brit. 
Mns,, loc, cit,, No. 724). 

No. 18, TheopMlus and the Virgin; differing from the 
Syriac version. Cf. M. Guidi’s text. 

No. 22 is the actual MS. used by G. Horner for his edition 
of The Consecration of Church and Altar, 1902. At that time 
it belonged to Bishop J. Wordsworth. 

No. 41 is the same patriotic encyclopedia as No. 481 of 

vol. i, but more extensive. In §§ 27, 32 repre- 

sents "EopraartK 77 '' Festal Letter Those of Benjamin 
should be of interest (v. Jiilicher in the Harnack Festgahe, lT5). 

No. 76. Dr. Mingana dates this MS. in the tenth century 
and calls its material '' Egyptian vellum’’. It is a translation 
of the so-called Alphabetical Apophthegmata (Migne, PO,, Ixv). 
It would be interesting to compare it with the Arabic published 
by Dr. Sobhy in Evelyn White’s New Texts, p. 234 if. 

4. 698. W. E. Crum. 


Ur Excavation. Vol. II: The Eoyal Cemetery.^ 
A report on the Predynastic and Sargonid Graves 
excavated between 1926 and 1931. By C. L. Woolley. 
Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British 
Museum and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. 13 x 10|. Text : pp, 
XX -f- 604 ; pis. 4 ; figs. 81, Plates : pis. 274. New 
York : Trustees of the two Museums, 1934. 

It is somewhat late in the day for an appraisal of Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s work at Ur. The volume under review was 

^ Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia : Ur Excava- 
tions. Volume ii. The Royal Cemeteries, by C. L. Woolley (London and 
Philadelphia, 1934.) 
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published two years ago ; tbe discoveries themselves date 
back to 1927, and the educated public throughout the world 
is aware of their importance. But while a synopsis would 
serve no useful purpose, it is instructive to consider his main 
results in retrospect. For our view of the '' Eoyal Cemetery 
has changed very considerably since the time when each 
spring brought numbers of British and foreign archoeologists 
to a temporary exhibition of the season’s discoveries arranged 
at the British Museum. 

Let it be clear from the outset that the change of view does 
not imply diminished appreciation. But instead of an isolated 
group of objects, the contents of the tombs now appear as 
part and parcel of a cultural phase which the whole of Meso- 
potamia passed through early in the third millemiiiim b.c. ; 
and which is, at present, more fully known to us than many 
which preceded and follow it. The better understanding is 
the outcome of much co-ordinated research ; but that it 
proved possible to equip and maintain several expeditions in 
Iraq through a number of years is to some degree due to the 
sensational interest aroused by Sir Leonard’s discoveries. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the solid network of archam- 
logical equations which now connects sites as far apart as Mari 
on the Middle Euphrates, Tape Gawra near Mosul, Khafaje, 
Tell Agrab, Tell Asmar, and Kish near Baghdad, and Warka 
and Telloh in the extreme south, could only be drawn so 
closely because so many of its threads led to Ur. The richness 
of the cemetery at Ur presented an exceptionally wide range 
of features for comparison, so that unrelated discoveries 
could often be co-ordinated by reference to that site. We 
must count the many-sidedness of the results as one of the 
most valuable features of the work at Ur, and one for which 
full credit is due to the excavator. Fortune no doubt served 
Sir Leonard well ; but a perusal of these volumes will convince 
even those who did follow his work at close range of how much 
would have been lost but for the alertness, resourcefulness, and 
skill of the leader of the ‘‘ Joint Expedition Treasures 
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like tlie Standard, tke goat-skaped supports for offerings,^ 
harps, and gaming-boards were no more than unconnected 
fragments among decayed debris at the moment of their 
discovery, which might well have been also the moment of 
their final annihilation. The same precision of technique 
which salvaged these objects recovered the record of ritual 
interment and sacrifice from the stratification of the debris 
in the tomb shafts, and a host of similarly significant details. 

When we extend our retrospect from the record of the work 
to its interpretation we face a less monumental achievement. 
Let us leave aside matters of less account, and consider the 
two problems, which the novelty of the discoveries has 
placed from the first in the foreground of controversy ; what 
is the age of these graves, and who were buried in them ? 

Chronological argument naturally occupies much space in 
this volume, but it is curiously unsatisfactory. Occasionally 
it is even forgotten that terms of years are meaningless in 
dealing with events preceding the accession of Sargon, since 
we only know objectively a succession of cultural stages, and 
each translation of these into years is a purely subjective 
expression of opinion within confines drawn with ever narrow- 
ing hmits as research advances. Thus statements to the effect 
that one scholar dates certain tablets about 3750 b.c. (p. 15) 
or that another assigns certain remains to 4000 b.c. (p. 224) 
are futile. It is almost certain that they would not quote 
such figures in the light of the latest information. But it 
would still be interesting to know how these scholars correlate 
other remains with those under discussion. Worse is the 
wearying frequency of assertions that a great length of time 
must have elapsed before rubbish could be dumped near 
graves, or types of tomb-equipment changed, or that certain 
walls “ must be credited with a lifetime of several human 
generations ’h Of all these things we know absolutely 
nothing. We know that the mentality of the ancients differed 

^ Eor its interpretation see tlie seal, Weber, Altorientaliscke Sie^elbilder^ 
430 . 
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from onr own, and that their bnilding material was exceedingly 
susceptible to the influence of the weather. We also know 
that certain periods, hardly represented at one site, may have 
left elsewhere substantial remains. Thus the magnificent 
temples of the Uruk Period find no parallel outside Warka, 
though contemporary levels can be identified. The First 
Early Dynastic Period, a mere age of transition at most sites, 
was recently found to be represented by a dozen floor-levels 
and four successive '' Archaic Shrines ” at Tell Asinar. It is 
therefore unsound to base even a relative chronology on the 
information obtained at one site alone. 

Now the stratigraphical observations at Ur, detailed in 
themselves and very fully recorded, refer to conditions in the 
soil which are, by reason of their very nature, unsuited to 
supply a chronological framework. In the case of successive 
buildings we are, in more senses than one, on firm ground ; 
for each floor-level iniist have corresponded to a real situation 
ill which the building and its surroundings formed a complex 
in practical use. But at Ur we have to deal with graves, dug 
at various depths and from varying levels into a mass of 
dumped rubbish, sloping in several directions, spread unevenly 
and of varying consistency and colouring. Moreover, rubbish- 
dumping went on while the graves were dug.^ It is therefore 
not surprising that the actual observations of the excavator 
only give a rough determination of the age of the main 
cemetery as pre-Sargonid. Sir Leonard, it is true, believes 
that he can be more definite. He has referred on several 
occasions to a grey layer or barren stratum separating 
these earlier graves from those of Sargonid date. In 1929-30, 
he found at the edge of his large excavation a layer which he 
believes to be continuous with those whicli were removed in 
earlier campaigns, and which contained sealings of rulers of 
the First Dynasty of Ur. He therefore states that the whole 
of the earlier cemetery was sealed by this deposit, and that 
no shaft of a pre-Sargonid tomb was ever dug through it. 
i p. 16, and Antiquanes Journal^ viii, 420. 
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I must confess tliat Ms own grapMc descriptions of the 
irregularities of the site make me exceedingly sceptical as to 
the possibility of dogmatizing on this point but the reader 
must judge for himself.^ 

In this same stratum some burnt burials were discovered 
which Sir Leonard therefore dates to the First Dynasty 
(pp. 31-2, 142-3). But some of the burnt burials belong to 
the early phase of the cemetery, so that their evidence would 
support the view that the early cemetery as a whole is con- 
temporaneous with the First Dynasty. In any case their 
contents are too poor to be of much help. Of more value is 
the small series of fifteen tombs, inappropriately, and on no 
evidence, labelled ''Second Dynasty” (pp. 30-31, 181-203). 
They clearly form a transitional stage between the tomb- 
equipment of the very homogeneous " Early Cemetery ” and 
that of the equally homogeneous Sargonid graves. It is 
important to establish their age with some precision, since 
that would be a date ad quern for the Early Cemetery. There 
is no date implied in, but also no justification for, the designa- 
tion " Second Dynasty ”, which to us is nothing but an entry 
in a king-list—" a mere phantom without content in time, 
deeds, or persons” (Gadd). The bare fact of its existence is 
problematical, so that one cannot " imply that they (the 
graves) come at about the right period for that dynasty ” 

To determine the age of these graves we should remember 
that the appearance of new features is more significant than 
the survival of old traits. The new features in these fifteen 
graves are conclusive evidence that they belong to the Sargonid 
age; they include some of the weapons, all but one of the 


1 pp. 16-17, 215, 218-222. Also Antiquaries Journal, viii, 2-5, 419-420. 
It should also be remembered that the large tombs contained brick structures 
at various levels in their shafts, e.g. pp. 95 and 103, and that we have to 
reckon with supei’structures of crude brick {Antiquaries Journal, viii, 4, 
421-2), the decayed remains of which would be well-nigh indistinguishable 
from the brick-rubbish dumped in the “ grey layer 
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cylinder seals/ and some pottery types, sucli as 197-200, 
wMcli at Tell Asniar and Khafaje are distinctive for the 
Akkadian houses, and never occur in the Early Dynastic 
strata. ' ' 

The many links with Early Dynastic times show that the 
fifteen graves fall at the very begiiming of the new age, in 
other words, in the long reign of Sargon of iikkad. This 
implies that planoconvex bricks were used or re-used at Ur 
occasionally under that ruler (p. 213) — an unexpected conclu- 
sion, but one which we are obliged to draw in view of the rest 
of the evidence.^ The accession of Sargon naturally did not 
lead to a sudden break in material culture. A typically Early 
Dynastic poker-butted spear, inscribed w-ith the name of 
Manishtusu, was found at Assiir.^ That king's statue from 
Susa resembles Early Dynastic carvings in all but the inscrip- 
tion.^ At Susa also wus found the well-known painted pot 
containing objects of copper and cylinder seals. The latter 
are all Early Dynastic and most of the copper objects resemble 
those from the Eoyal Tombs at Ur, but an axe with turned- 
over socket, such as is typical at Ur for the Sargonid graves, 
was found with the other objects. The seal impressions of 
Sargon’s own servants display the new glyptic style to per- 
fection ® ; but one from Ur (PI. 212, No. 307), belonging to 
a servant of Sargon’s daughter, shows a transitional style. 
It maintains the Early Dynastic frieze but show^s the new 
influences in the modelling of the figures and in the dreas of 
one of the protagonists.^ Thus the curiously mixed contents 

^ PL 211, No. 286 (U>17656) alone is Early Dynastic, and No. 295 
(U-17904) is no doubt intrusive since it belongs to the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
during which period much of the soil was worked through, 

“ At Khafaje an Akkadian tablet was found in a house built of plano- 
convex bricks. See Oriental Institute Communicaiions, No. 17, p. 08. 

® Mitteilungen (hr Deutsehen Orient GeselUchaft^ No. 73, p. 1. 

^ Contenau, Manuel, p. 673. 

5 Deiaporte, Catalogue des Gylindres Orkntaux (Louvre), pp. li, 12. 

The dating of cylinder seals will be discussed in. two publications on 
that subject which are in preparation. See provisionally Oriental Imtiinte 
Gommunications, No. 16, pp. 40-6. 
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of tlie fifteen graves under discussion are not difficult to 
understand ; tliey prove, in fact, their early Sargonid date. 
It follows, then, that the Early Cemetery was in use down to, 
or within a short period of, Sargon’s accession. 

This same conclusion is reached when we consider the 
numerous discoveries at other sites which have been made 
of recent years, and which reduce the uncertainty, caused by 
the stratification at Ur, to a matter of minor importance. 
For easy reference we have combined these results in the 
form of a table. (See p. 337.) 

We may summarize this evidence as follows : — 

Underneath the rubbish into which the cemetery of Ur 
was dug there are some layers containing tablets and seal 
impressions. These tablets have just been published. They 
are placed between those from Jemdet Nasr and those from 
Fara.^ The seal impressions, however, resemble some found 
in a search-trench at Warka, where their association with 
planoconvex bricks and certain tjrpes of pottery provides a 
clear link with the layers of the First Early Dynastic Period 
at Khafaje.^ 

The next period also antedates the earliest tombs of the 
Eoyal Cemetery, and was evidently occupied by the accumula- 
tion of rubbish in which the tombs were dug. For no objects 
were found which compare with those of the Square Temple 
at Tell Asmar or the Macehead of Mesilim or the pre-Urnanshe 
spear-point from Lagash, and the commonest type of seal 
impressions from Fara is only represented by a very few 
specimens at Ur. Even the beginning of the Third Early 
Dynastic period precedes the earliest royal tombs ’h This 
earlier part of the E. D. Ill Period is represented by the 

^ E. Burrows, Archaic Texts (London, 1936) and A. Falkensfccin, Archaische 
Texte aus Uruk (Berlin, 1936), p. 19. 

2 E. Heinrich, Klemfunde aus den Archaischen Tempelschichten in Uruk 
(Berlin, 1936), pp. 10, 32. See also Fifth Preliminary Report of the Iraq 
Expedition, Oriental InstiM-e Communieations^ No. 20 (Chicago, 1936). 
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main body of Early Dynastic objects from Kliafaje, and by 
tbe Isbtar temples at Mari and Assnr H-G. At Kbafaje 
graves like those of the Koyal Cemetery were definitely later 
than the layers in which the objects just referred to were 
foundd And it is symptomatic that two discoveries at Ur 
which are related to this earlier group of finds, namely the 
relief-fragment (PL 1816), and a multiple vase (U-8731 on 
plate 221), were not found in graves, but in the rubbish out- 
side them. Moreover, our conclusion agrees with M. Thureau- 
Dangin’s statement that the inscriptions on statues from 
Mari are more archaic than similar inscriptions at Ur and A1 
‘Ubaid.2 On the other hand, the names of the Royal Cemetery, 
like those of the First Dynasty of Ur, are sometimes formed 
in a manner which the Sargonids use too (p. 318). Lastly 
we have found jewellery (resembling that from the Eoyal- 
and Kish A-Cemeteries) at Tell Asmar in the earliest building 
of flat bricks, the so-called Akkadian Palace,^ underneath 
which, dug in from the highest floor-level of planoconvex 
bricks, there was a hoard of eighty copper objects which 
are practically identical with those from the earliest tombs 
at Ur.^ 

This simplified summary of the evidence at present available 
reduces the uncertainty as to the date of the Royal Cemetery 
to its proper proportion. It is certain that the whole pre- 
Sargonid section of the cemetery is to be placed in the latter 
half of the Third Early Dynastic Period, and attempts at a 
more precise dating are confined within the limits set by the 
foregoing comparisons. Since we are dealing here with a 
period immediately preceding historical times, we are able 
to touch upon the question of absolute chronology. The 
whole of the Royal Cemetery must be dated within the 
centuries preceding the accession of Sargon, and consequently 

^ Revue d' Assyriohgie, vol. 31 (1934), pp. 173-189. 

2 Ibid., pp. 137-143. 

® Oriental histitute GommunicationSt No. 17, fig. 29. 

^ Ibid., No. 17, figs. 30-5 ; and ibid. No. 19, folding plate at back. 
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Sir LeonarcFs guess (franl^ly presented as sncli) of 3500™ 
3200 B.c. for tlie Early Cemetery cannot even be a matter for 
discussion nowadays. I insist on this point with some 
warmth because the disagreement existing between scholars 
where Early Near Eastern chronology is concerned is even 
now generally OA^errated, and is bound to become yet more 
insignificant AAdien the recent discoveries summarized above 
have been more generally studied. 

One of the most valuable contributions of archamlogy 
to general kiiOAvledge is precisely this, that it provides a 
correlation of those early stages of civilization in tije niaiii 
centres, for Acliich no historical date, and therefore no al)soliite 
chronology, is available. It is relevant to our present argument 
to recall the interdependence of early Babylonian and early 
Egyptian chronology as a result of the numerous signs of 
intercourse between the two countries preceding and during 
the rise of the First Dynasty in Egypt.^ Already there are 
indications that it will be possible to include the Aegean in 
this system of relative chronology, but in any case the many 
crosS“datings result in a fabric sufficiently coherent to exclude 
the possibility of inserting several centuries at any one point. 
Moreover, we arc apt to use several centuries too glibly. 
It should be remembered that they must comprise— once 
savagery has been left behind— a very considerable cultural 
change. The evidence concerning the periods just preceding 
dateable events in Egypt and Mesopotamia, especially the 
introduction of the calendar under Zoser about 2776 b.c.,® 
makes it impossible to place the First Egyptian Dynasty, 
and consequently the Jemdet Nasr Period in Mesopotamia, 
much before 3000 b.c. 

To return to the Royal Cemetery at Ur, it is obviously 
desirable to subdivide the Third Early Dynastic Period more 

^ See the comprehensive article by Scharff in Z&itmhrijt filr A^g^piimk$ 
Sprache 71 (1935), pp. 89-106. Differences between our respective tables 
will be discussed elsewhere. 

^ See Scharf in Orie^htaUstiscM LitefMuf 1928, 78 ff., and also biw 

Grundzuge der Aegijptische VorgesckicMef pp. 46-5S. 
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precisely. But tte remains from this age are all closely inter- 
related, as was to be expected. Gradd,i Landsberger,® and 
Moortgat® have pointed out in well-considered studies the 
close affinities existing between the Urnanshe dynasty at 
Lagash, the remains of the First Dynasty at Ur and Ai 
‘Ubaid,* and the Eoyal Cemetery. Gadd’s conclusion still 
holds good : “So far, then, it has remained doubtful to whom 
the oldest treasures of Ur must be ascribed, whether to the 
First Dynasty itself, or to some earlier unrecorded kings. 
The position in which they lay is somewhat in favour of the 
latter, historical probability and their intrinsic character 
weigh heavily for the former.” 

But apparently paleography gives a slight bias in favour 
of an earlier date for the Eoyal Cemetery. Its seal inscrip- 
tions display, as Father Burrows shows, sometimes the 
random arrangement of signs which occurs occasionally under 
Urnanshe, but no longer under Eannatum, nor does it occur 
in the inscriptions of the First Dynasty of Ur. On the other 
hand the latter uses the place-determinative hi’ quite regularly, 
while Urnanshe omits it, and so do some of the seals from the 
Eoyal Cemetery. 

It would seem that our three groups overlap, but that the 
earhest graves of the cemetery antedate the First Dynasty 
of Ur a little, while the first king of that Dynasty, Mesanni- 
padda, perhaps reigned a few decennia before Urnanshe. 
Actually we are drawing here distinctions of an order entirely 
different from those normally used in Mesopotamian 

^ Oadd, 0/ If of Ur (London, 1929), 37 ff. 

2 In Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung, 1931, 115 ff. 

3 Anton Moortgat : Frllhe BildJcunst in Sumer (Mitteilungen der vor- 
derasiatisch-Aegyptisclien Gesellschaft,'Band 40). Leipzig, 1935, pp. 6-23, 
32, 

^ The “ Later Cemetery ” at Al *Ubaid which has been considered, 
reasonably enough, to be contemporaneous with the Temple of A-anni- 
padda, is, in fact, much older. Its pottery is intimately linked with that 
of the graves of the First Early Dynastic Period at Khafaje. See Fifth 
Preliminary Report of the Iraq Expedition, Oriental Imtikite Communica- 
tions, No. 20 (Chicago, 1936). 
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arcliseology. It is legitimate, seeing the richness of the latest 
remains of the Early Dynastic Period, that we should attempt 
to measure in years where hitherto we have been satisfied by 
approximations in centuries. But we should not exaggerate 
the importance of our success or failure to do so. 

Historically there is much to be said for Mr. Gadd's 
attractive combination of Eannatum's claim to have conquered 
Ur and the havoc wrought at A-anni-padda’s temple at A1 
'Ubaid. Eannatum would then have defeated the last king 
of the First Dynasty of Ur, which would again place the 
beginning of that Dynasty three generations before Urnanshe.^ 
If the Eoyal Cemetery contains, in fact, the tombs of rulers 
of Ur, that “ Kalani-dug dynasty ’’ (p. 318) would then have 
been the creator of the wealth and power which enabled 
Mesannipadda to establish his hegemony in the land and to 
obtain for his dynasty a place in the later king-lists. 

But it is not certain that the graves contained interments 
of actual rulers of Ur at all. One seal (U-11825) seems to 
mention a ruler of Ur, but it belonged to a priestess and the 
text is, in any case, difficult to interpret (p. 316 %?ith note 3). 
And the seal of Meskalamdug-lugal is doubly ambiguous, 
firstly because it does not name the realm of which Meskalam- 
dug was king, and secondly because that same name recurs 
in connection with another man in the cemetery, who was, 
moreover, like Meskalamdug-lugal, buried high up in the 
shaft of a larger tomb. In other words, it seems that the 
burial of these two men was a feature of the ceremony which 
started with the excavation of the larger tombs, and that 

Meskalamdug ’’ was not a proper name at all, but the name 
of the part these individuals played in the gruesome dramas 
disclosed by Sir Leonard’s work in the death-pits.^ 

^ Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, p. 71 f, 

^ I am aware that proper names of a similar form oecnr at Fara, but 
this excludes as little the possibility that “ Meskalamdug ” was the name 
of a part, as its possible translation Hero of the Good Land (=« Nether- 
w^orld) ” proves for certain that these men p%ed the role of mook-Ling, 
as suggested here. 
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This drama lias been explained as a ritual oned It is not 
the , place here to discuss the probability of this hypothesis, 
which cannot be proved at present, though occasionally new 
discoveries bring it fresh supports We know that the death 
and resurrection, and also the marriage of the god who 
impersonated the generative force of nature, were enacted 
yearly throughout Mesopotamia, and it seems certainly worth 
considering whether some or all of the Royal Tombs do not 
represent interments of the actors in such a mystery-play, 
taken in deadly earnest in times of national emergency. 

A variety of objects in the volume under review requires 
study with this problem in mind. As an example, I will refer 
to the limestone fragment of a relief (PL 1816), which Sir 
Leonard explains as an importation from the north and a 
monument of victory (p. 377). Now neither view is tenable. 
Fragments of similar plaques have not only been found at 
Tell Asmar, Tell Agrab, and Khafaje, but also at Fara and 
Susa.^ At Khafaje alone nine of these plaques are repre- 
sented, and their details recur with such precision elsewhere 
that it is impossible to see in them memorials of historical, 
and therefore unique, events. We know, moreover, that such 
events were commemorated by another type of monument, 
of which Khafaje and Lagash (Stela of the Vultures) have 
supplied examples. The smaller square reliefs showing a 
banquet as the main subject and often an empty chariot 
in the lowest register, must refer to an event which came to 
pass in all these cities in the same manner and on more than 
one occasion. This would be the case, of course, with ritual 

^ Sidney Smith, “ A Babylonian Fertility Cult,” in this Journal^ 1928, 
pp. 849 ff. Also Bohl in Zeitschrift f Ur Assyriologie, vol. 39. 

2 See Iraq, i, p. 12, note 3. Sir Leonard Woolley’s objections are vitiated 
by his not taking into account that the impersonator of the god need not 
be the king himself but the “ Mock-king ” whose existence in Mesopotamia 
is well testified by Berosus. 

3 These will be discussed in the forthcoming publication of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago University ; Bculpture of the Third Millenium from 
Tell Asmar and Khafaje. 
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performances, and it is interesting that a comnientarj on 
the New Year’s Festival found at'Assur actually mentions 
an empty chariot as one of its features^ That a banquet 
formed the crowning ceremony at that feast is sufficiently 
clear from Gudea’s inscriptions. 

We cannot here elaborate the argument and discuss, for 
instance, the scenes on cylinders which are relevant in tliis 
connection. What precedes may suffice to show that we 
have by no means exhausted the information contained in 
the treasures from the Royal Cemetery and that, in fact, the 
richest tombs still retain the secret of tlieir ultimate 
significance. 

-4. 184. H. Frankfort. 


The Harem. By N. M. Penzer. An account of the institution 
as it existed in the palace of the Turkish Sultans with 
a history of the Grand Seraglio from its foundation 
to the present day. 9|- X 7. pp. 277 ; ills. 43. London : 
6. G. Harrap, 1936. £1 Is. 

Mr. Penzer is a true disciple of Burton, on whom he is 
indeed an authority : he shares Burton’s enthusiasm for 
travel, Burton's love of the curious, and, let it be added, 
Burton’s touch of the Rabelaisian. Mr. Penzer delinitely 
does not write vvrgimbus fverisque : but in any case there 
are others enough who do. 

The Harem is a diverting book. As its sub-title indicates, 
it is quite severely limited in scope, and having once started 
on its excursion through the labyrinthine passages of the 
Grand Seraglio at Istanbul (which a careful plan by the 
author sets forth for all to follow), it never wearies of 
the quest until it brings us safely out at the other end. But 
during our tour of inspection we are treated to an uninterrupted 
and most learned discourse on the history and antiquities 

^ Langdon, Epic of Creation^ p. 49, line 66. The cylinder seals studied 
in Iraq^ i, 2 ff., prove beyond a doubt that many if not all ritoal features 
mentioned in late texts go hack to immemorial antiquity, 
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of the Sultan's harem, not from the lips of an underpaid 
dragoman who has gotten his learning from of&cial guide- 
books and has an eye to a substantial baksheesh at the end 
of his labours, but from the racy pen of an author who is 
familiar with all that has been said or written on his subject. 

The book is beautifully printed, and contains many repro- 
ductions of old plans and miniatures, as well as excellent 
photographs of special views taken by the author himself. 
In the place of a desolate palace, now falling into decay, 
where cobwebs hang yards thick, we watch through 
Mr. Penzer's magic glass the medieval harem spring again 
to life. We see the many hundred lovely women flitting to 
and fro on their multifarious businesses (and those that are 
the loveliest make their strenuous business of the very raison 
d'etre of the institution to which they belong) ; we see the 
cooks, the stewards, the oJfficers, the gatekeepers, the craftsmen, 
the soldiers, the ubiquitous eunuchs — and all this, we are 
reminded, for the pleasure of one man : and we do not wonder 
that that one man was often a lunatic. We watch the troubled 
pageant of Turkish imperial life, from its splendid and 
strenuous beginnings down to its last degradation and final 
extinction. may be allowed to say," writes the author, 
' without any boastful intent, that at this moment of writing 
I know of no person whatever who has seen more of the 
Seraglio than I have myself.” All this topical knowledge, 
the results of patient and irrepressible investigation, is now 
at the disposal of whoever cares to read. A generation ago 
that knowledge would have cost you your life : to-day it 
costs you one guinea. 

It may be permitted to regret that this excellent book 
has not substituted for one, chapter which it contains another 
which it does not; Without wishing to be charged with 
excessive squeamishness w;e nevertheless remark that we 
could have sacrificed the physiological digression on the 
eunuch, albeit sui generis, namely as an emetic, that chapter 
attains a high standard. It would have been most invaluable 
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if the author had given us instead a short history of the 
harem itself as an institution in Islam. 

Mr. Penzer spells harem, and gives his reasons for so doing 
on p. 15. It is astonishing to an Arabist to read that the 
Turks softened the word [hardm] into harem Harm (to 
spell it correctly) is a sound Arabic word ; among its several 
connotations, it is used anciently to describe that part of 
the house upon which the door is closed, as distinct from tlie 
find' or courtyard in which the menfolk habitually sat. Prom 
this evolved the speciahzed signification of “ women’s 
cjuarters ’h As every visitor to Egypt knows, even tram-cars 
there have a special compartment labelled in ^^irabic aiifl 
French, hanm dames.” 

A. 761. A. J. AnBERBr.. 

India 

The BnlHui Language. Part IL The Brahui Probleoi; 
Part III. Etymological Vocabulary. By Sir Denis 
Bray. x 6,pp. ii +313. Delhi: Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1934. Ids. M. 

The Politicals ’ of India have made many valuable cdh- 
tributions to our knowledge of peoples and languages with 
which they have come into contact. And recently, witliia 
a period of less than a year, we have had the publication 
of Colonel Lorimer's Buriishashi Grammar and Texts and tlie 
conclusion of Sir Denys Bray’s standard work on Brahui. 

Both of these books deal with non-Aryan languages of 
the North-West Frontier of India, languages of slight practical 
importance, but for the linguist full of interesting information 
and tempting riddles which may, perhaps, one day be solved 
and "’throw new light upon ancient wanderings and cultural 
contacts. Bnt, wliile the genealogy of BurushasM is sfill 
unknown, the Dra vidian character of Brahui has long been 
recognized, the evidence being indisputable, if not over- 
whelming in bulk. 

In the first part of the present volume Sir Denys gives 
a valuable survey of the linguistic position of Brahui and also, 
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with iiitiiiiate knowledge of all facts, a vivid and most inteiest- 
itig account of the historical and social factors which have 
detennined the survival and present condition of this linguistic 
relict. This chapter appeals not only to the specialist, but 
vdll be read and meditated upon with great profit by anyone 
interested in linguistics or in tribal sociology. There appears 
to be frequent discrepancy between linguistic and tribal 
classification, the tribes being highly complex and hetero- 
geneous unities.^ The result is an extensive bilinguism and 
cross-borrowing between the various languages spoken in the 
area, and Sir Denys’ account gives a useful warning to armchair 
philologists who may easily be prone to simplify matters and 
to overlook the difficulties of finding words with a ' pure 
lineage ’ in such circumstances. 

The larger part of the book consists of an excellent and 
copious vocabulary, amply illustrated by examples, the result 
of long and devoted work and quite invaluable to the student 
of Dra vidian, I.A., or Ir. linguistics. Absolute exhaustiveness 
could not possibly be achieved by one single worker, but 
I have not been able to detect in other available sources 
any true Brahui wwd which has been overlooked by the 
author. But it is, of course, not always possible to decide 
whether a word of foreign origin ought to be considered good 
Brahui or not. So many people speak broken Brahui, and 
so many Balochi and Sindhi words are adopted into the 
language that we cannot draw any absolute line. 

The Dra vidian and I.A. parts of the vocabulary have been 
reviewed by Bloch ^ and Turner.^ As remarked by Turner, 
it may be possible in some cases, where the author has left 
the question open, to distinguish between borrowungs from 
Lahnda and Sindhi, but just as often it seems to be impossible. 

^ Cf. the similar conditions prevailing among the Lur tribes of S. Persia 
(see Mann, KurdiscJi-Persische Forschungen, ii, p. xvii). 

- B8L., 36, CB, 171 Note (p. 173) Br. mux (not murxl) ‘ waist % 
compared with Gondi margi * side 

^ BSOS,, viii, 223 sqq, — Cf. ad drohuTf dokada- (p. 226) also Bal, dd-gm 
‘ pregnant 
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'At any rate^Httiple material has been furnisbed for the reader’s 
consideration, and there can be no doubt, that the vocabulary 
deepens our insight into Brahui etymology to a very con- 
siderable 6xte,nt. In order. to illustrate the importance of the 
book from the Iranian point of view I shall give some exanjples. 

A number of .Br. words, most' of them ' of Baloehi origin, 
not known from our pre\dous sources for this language are 
found ill the BeluMsMe published by Zarubin in tlie 

Trudy Instituta Vostokovedenija Akademii Kauk SSSR,, iv 
(1932). Thus, e.g. cliltor . ' bride(groom) ' ; ' dmag 'thread’ 
(Br. dmk^ Prs. dasa); daughter’ (Br. 'doll, pupil 

of the eye cf, Ormiiri difko ' girl, pupil of the eye ’) ; gisul 
' coral (Prs. btiss-ud) ; ' onimi ' longing, desire * (Br. ; 

fcp- ' to deceive ’ ; ' Uap- ' to splash’ ; ka^ ' .half" (cf. the 
semantic parallel in Germanic half). 

Words of probable or possible Bal. origin, although not 
always known from that language, are also dfFui “ wild 
almond’ (Prs. arjan, arzan ; Bakhtiari arzan ?) ; dmf 'eere- 
monial kissing ' ; givdnz ‘ fathom ’ (*Bal. with gw- for b- from 
Prs. %dz, cf. bdzu, Psht. wdzd ?) ^ ; gwar-soc ' dyspepsia 
(Bal. sac ' burning not Si. soj ' sw’^elling ’) ; iz-yand ' thyme b 
iz-botk ' aniseed ’ (Bal izbdxt ' Ligustum ajovvain ’) {< "Uganda- 
' stench b ^audika- ' fragrance ’ ?), pdd ' shooting shelter ’ ; 
paikenk ' sprinkling of flour ’ jxiti-kmiya from kmi- ' to 
throw ’ ?) ; sdUng ' to agree with ’ (Sogd. s' 6-, etc.), etc. 

Some of these words may, of course, equally well be of 
Middle Prs. origin. Cf. also, e.g. : Utem ' womb ’ (Prs. 
binna ) ; catf ‘ two-year-old calf ’ (Prs, Mir ' four-year-old 
she-camel b from a compound with tatur -) ; p-hdn ' stack of 
corn ’ (also Bal., but with Prs. dial 4- < -S-) ; xurt ' tiny, 
minute ’ (Prs. xurd < "^hw-rta - ' well-ground ’) ; mistm “ rewwd 
for bringing glad tidings’ (<Prs. cf. mizda, etc., 

' glad tidings ^ ; mMa ' lamentation ’ (Prs, nmja) ; poia 

1 Cf. Bal. GwaMrfinh n.pr., profo. from Prs. Buhrtm. 

2 Note that Br. has preserved the ancient meaning of the word.— Is Bal. 
misidyari ‘ congratulations ’-—also with si for isd— borr, through BrJ 
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' weft-thread (Prs. ' ' roca , ' fast ’ ' (Prs. foza) ; mm 

' breaking np ground for cultivation ’ (Prs. iumh, etc., 
'ploughed field’, Bakhtiari lorn, ' ploughing Kurd. 

soivTalishawm ' plough-furrow ’ < '^xsmdman- ' crushing ’ ?) ; 
fif~gma ' Latonionis leobordia ’ (' milk-coloured ’ ?) ; zm-hoda 
' pommel of a saddle ’ (Prs. zm-kuda, Bal koc < ^koto), etc. 

More archaic forms than those recorded from Bal, are, e.g., 
mt ' olive ’ (Bal. liaO ) ; kutdm ' nest ’ (Bal. khuSdm, Prs. 
kmdm < ^ku-ddman - '? ?) ; jpatk ‘ Populus euphratica ’ (Bal. 
puxt, 'Pm,\pada), Such forms may, however, still exist in 
S. Bal. dialects. 

Very characteristic of Br., and illustrating the complexity 
of borrowings, are the numerous doublets of words of Ir. and 
I. A. origin. Examples are, e.g.: daman 'skirt of a hill’ : 
dmnim ' skirt ’ ; dmst ' all ’ : dunist ' recognized ’ ; gumhaz 
' dome ’ : gumhud 'vault, heap ’ ; droy ' lie ’ : droh ' fraud ’ 
(LA.) ; gddu ' magic ’ : jcitu ^ witch ’ ; xurda ' lamb ’ : xurt 
' tiny ’ : ndling^ ndring, narding ' to groan ’ ; pand ' journey ’ 
(LA.) : pant ' advise ’ (Bal.) ; pahr{a), pas ' watch, measure 
of time’: para ' watch, sentry-go ’ ; pura (I.A.) : purr 
' full ’ ; rek ' sand ’ : reg-ravdn ' quicksand ’ ; rdta : rdth 
' root ’ ; tang ' girth ’ : tank ' tight ’ ; tap ' snare ’ : tdv 
' twisted 

The origin of camn ' dried apricots ’ : Khowar cambor is 
unlmown to me. 

A. 526, G, MoRGENSTIERNE. 


Buddhist Cave Temples of India. By Major E. S. 
Wauciiope. 10 X 7|-, pp. ix + 121, pis. 50, map 1. 
Calcutta : Edinburgh Press. London : Luzac and Co., 
1935. 12s. U , 

Major Wauchope’s aim has been to give in a single volume 
a brief, yet attractive, illustrated survey of all the groups of 
Buddhist caves in India, more detailed and technical accounts 
of which are to be found in various reports of the Archaeological 
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Survey and other publications, access to. which is often difficult. 
The fact that, all the plates but. one are from, photographs 
taken by the author himse.lf speaks for the remarkable energy 
and interest he has devoted . to., the., task. The value of the 
illustrations .is enhanced- by the addition - of several group' 
views, and by the apt selection of view points,, thus presenting 
ill many .; instances. . an ■ aspect ■ not hitherto . familiar. 

The book, as will be gathered. from the preface, is intended 
primarily for ■ the , '' not-too-serious general reader ” ; and 
to such it will certainly appeal. . The more serious Orientalist, 
however, may take exception to more than the peculiarities 
of, transliteration' of Indian words:' for instance, to the 
inclusion of the Ildayagiri and Khandagiri eaves in the Puri 
(not Cuttack) district, which have been definitely assigned to 
adherents of the Jaina faith, as also of the caves of Elephanta, 
where the sculptures, as Dr. Hirananda Sastii tells us, are 
exclusively Brahmanical in origin The meanings of the 
wmrd garbha do not include that of ' dome ' ; nor can a 
^ dagoba ' be correctly described as an altar (p. 8) ; and the 
term torana seems to have been confounded with hanuikd 
(ib.). The suggestion that the pattern of tlie caifya window 
probably representing the early thatched roof of a Bengal 
village hut took the shape of a conventionalized leaf of the 
sacred plpal '' is not likely to find general acceptance : surely 
it is but a copy of an earlier wooden type, with ridge-pole and 
beam-ends protruding 1 Such criticisms must not, however, 
detract from the pleasure of perusing this well illustrated 
record of wide travel, and at times of oMmbing, by a man with 
a keen sense of the artistic, 

A , 533 . C. E, A. W. Oldham. 


A Short History of India. By W. H. Moreland and Sir 
Atul Chatterjee. 8| x SJ. , pp. x + 496, maps 8. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 12s. 6cf. 

This is an extraordinarily good piece df work. The joint 
authors (a combination not have been bettered) 
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Iiare produced a' narrative which is masterly in its condensa- 
tion,, yet presents, many' fresh and suggestive points of view. 
They have given a welcome prominence to the cultural and 
economic aspects of the subject ; and they have avoided the 
common error of going too much into detail when dealing 
with the period of British ascendancy, preferring (as they 
say ill their preface) '' to write the history, not of British rule 
in India, but of India under British rule Another merit 
of the wmrk is that full account has been taken of the results 
of the recent labours of Indian historians, especially as regards 
tlie earlier history of the country. Particular mention should 
be made of the series of eight carefully designed maps, which 
are of the greatest assistance in following the narrative. 

It is much to be hoped that a cheaper edition will in due 
course place within the reach of Indian schools and colleges 
a work so admirably suited to their needs. 

A. 740 . W. Foster. 


Buddhist Meditation in the Southebn School : Theory 
and Practice for Westerners. By G. Constant 
Lounsbeky. With a foreword by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 
7| X 5, pp. xviii -f 163. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., 1935. 6a. net. 

La M^iDiTATiON BOUBDHiQUE. Jfitude de sa theorie, et de sa 
pratique selon I’&ole du Sud. Same author. 7|- X 5, 
pp. 180. Paris : Adrian-Maisonneuve, 1935, 20 frs. 

The present work, as Dr. Evans-Wentz explains, is not 
merely expository or historical, but a presentation of the 
essential technique and methods of meditation in its 
Buddhistic form. It thus has a practical purpose, which from 
one point of view is beyond the province of this Journal^ but 
at the same time the subject is an essential part of any 
investigation of Indian psychology and philosophy. It is 
many years since Ehys Davids pointed out that Buddhist 
meditation in the Southern school does not imply any notion 
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of liypnotic trance/ . It is not- even called Yogaystill less does 
it consist in nor,. in spite . of some common 

t.erms, can it, be interpreted -on the lines of.tliG ¥oga-sil.tra 
or even the Bhagavadgitd. Miss. Loimsbeiy's work is not a 
mere . Western attempt to . interpret .the system,., .bnt an 
exposition of the methods as described in the Canon. It follows 
the scheme developed by Bnddhaghosa and' as understood by 
modern 'Buddhists. ■K’o doubt it is to a special type of religious 
expression that such practices appeal, but what they actually 
are and aim, at, is also a questio.n .for the historian of religion. 
To that question this book is an able and serious contribution. 
The present book is a revision of the French edition, much 
improved in form, and in expression quite iiidependerit of tlie 
earlier work. ■. ■ ■ 

A, 46S and A. 618. E. J. ThcjMAS. 


WlSSE,NSCH,AFTLICH,E .. EeGEBNISSE DER XIEDERLAXOISCHEN 

Exped'itio:ne'N. IN DEN Karakorum uni> die angren- 
' ; ,,ZENDE,N' 'GeBIETE . IN DEN JaHREN 1922, 1925, UND 
1929/30. " . , Herausgegeben von Dr. Pn; C. Visser 
und Jenny Visser-Hooft. 11 x 7. Vol. i, pp, xviii + 
499. In. Kommission bei F. A. Broekliaus, Leipzig, 1935, 

By a series of three expeditioBs— to which they have since 
added a fourth in 1935—into the unknown and littleLmown 
recesses of the Karakoram, Dr. Visser and Mrs. Visser-Hooft 
have gained an ever-increasing reputation as intrepid and 
indefatigable explorers. 

, In. 1922, accompanied by .two Swiss guides, they examined 
a number of glaciers in the* Kubra-Shyob region. In 1925, 
this time with the addition to the party of an Indian surveyor, 
Xhan Sahib 'iiraz Gul, they explored the mountain gorges 
of Eastern Hunza. In 1929 and 1930 they returned again 
to the Nubra-Shyok region and eventually made their w^ay 
northwards over the Aghil and K*un Lun ranges to Chinese 
Turkistan. After wintering in Kashgar they returned via 
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Kliotan to coatiniie their explorations in the mountain country 
west of the Shyok and sonth of .the Saser Pass, so connecting 
up with the work of the preceding summer. This expedition 
had the benefit of the services of a zoologist, Mr. J. A. Sillem, 
and a geologist, Dr. E. Wyss, as well as of two Indian surveyors. 
Dr. Visser himself specializes in geography and meteorology 
and Mrs. Visser-Hooft in botany. , ■ " 

Dr. Visser has already given some account of his explorations 
in lectures and in a couple of works published in Dutch 
and German, and Mrs. Visser-Hooft has provided a lively 
account of their Hunza exiiedition in her book Among the 
Karakorum Glaciers in 1925 (Edw. Arnold, London, 1926). 

The present volume initiates the publication of the scientific 
results of these expeditions. It begins with a section by 
Dr. Visser, entitled Geographic (pp. 1-118), in which he 
gives a historical summary of exploration in the Karakoram, 
Aghil, Serikol, and K’un Lun, which will be a convenience 
to those not acquainted with the literature. This is followed 
by two chapters giving the details of his own explorations. 
The section is concluded by a chapter on the geographical 
classification of the mountains of Central Asia and their 
nomenclature. This last is an original contribution to a 
subject of prolonged controversy and will be of special interest 
to geographers. 

A note follows on Our Maps ’b These are presumably 
to be published later. In the present volume there are only 
three sketch-maps : one of the Karabash Valley, one showing 
diagrammatically the arrangement of the mountain ranges, 
to illustrate the author’s views, the last giving the halting 
places of the 1929-1930 expedition on so small a scale as 
to provide something of an optical exercise. 

In the second section of the work (pp. 121-153), under the 
title of Ethnographic ’’ Mrs. Visser-Hooft sets out to 
give an account of the peoples and the countries visited. 
To Hunza and Nagar are allotted 28 pp., while Ladakh 
and Chinese Turkistan are dealt with in 5, which gives a 
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fair indication, of tte.exignousness nf tlie material available. 
HigMy mobile expeditions, snch as/;tliose of tlie Vissers, 
carried ont. over a wide area imder tbe most.streiiiions physical 
conditions and largely remote from the habitations of man, 
are not favoiirable to ethnographical research, and Mrs. Tisser- 
Hooft, as was natural, , seems to have drawn her niaterial 
chiefly from previous writers, - and has repeated some of their 
rather doubtful assertions, A great deal of ' work will have 
to be done before anything definitive can be said about 
the origins and relationships of the various peoples inhabiting 
the districts lying round Gilgit. It is not very helpful forcibly 
to . christen, them all '^Dards’’ and then to say that the 
Dards doubtless at least in part belong to Iranian stock 'h 
Biddulph and Conway notwithstanding, I know no reason 
for asserting that the Burusho of Hunza are YaslikOns, an 
appellation which they themselves repudiate. Yashkilns live 
side by side and intermingled with the Shins (not Shinas 
in the Shina-speaking districts of Gilgit ; whether the non- 
Shina-speaking inhabitants of Yasin, Hunza, and Nagar 
share a common ancestry with the Yaslikuns, whom their 
Shin neighbours regard as an inferior people, has yet to be 
proved by something more than possibility or even probability. 

In speaking of their religion, Mrs. Visser-Hooft says that 
the Nagaris are Sunni Muhammadans. This is incorrect. 
They are Shinas as were the Hunziikuts until they became 
Maulais (Isma'ilis) three or four generations ago. 

The appearance, manners, customs, and occupations of the 
people are next dealt with, partly from original observation, 
in a few pages ; a compression which inevitably leads to 
questionable generalizations from isolated data and to 
eclecticism in the material presented. 

Finally, a brief note on folk-lore is followed by a folk-tale 
recorded in Shimshal by Dr. Yisser. Ladakh and Chinese 
Turkistan then follow with their five pages, and the sections 
end with a bibliography. 

The rest of this volume (pp. 161-494) is occupM with 
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the enumeration and technical description of the zoological 
material collected by Mr/ J. A. Sillem during the 1929-1930 
expedition, to which are added a collection of Lepidoptera 
made by Mrs. Visser-Hooft in 1925. The examination of 
these collections was arranged for by Dr. J. B. Corporaal, 
Knstos of the Entomological Section of the Zoological Museum 
in Amsterdam, and was carried out by eighty-seven specialists 
representing seventeen nationalities (the figures are Dr. Cor- 
poraals). Mr. Sillem’s own special domain is birds, and it 
appears that he was originally intended to play ornithologist 
only to the expedition and was pressed to take over the 
whole field of zoology almost at the last moment. It would 
therefore seem to be no mean achievement to have succeeded 
in collecting, preparing, and packing in difficult circumstances 
the following specimens : about 600 birds, 70 eggs, 460 fish, 
40 reptiles and amphibians, more than 2,000 insects, and 
225 other invertebrates. The work was done in no perfunc- 
tory way. His steadfast devotion and extremely scientific 
documenting and labelling,” says Dr. Corporaal, '' deserve 
the highest praise.” It must be a satisfaction to him that 
his labours have been rewarded not only by praise but by 
the discovery of a very large number of new species. To 
the layman it is disappointing that when we get to the higher 
end of the scale new species cease to appear. There seems 
to be no new fish, amphibian, reptile or mammal, while among 
the 155 birds which Mr. Sillem himself has described and 
identified he appears to claim no new species. Of mammals, 
specimens of only five species were collected : a hare, a 
mouse-hare (ochotona), a mouse, a pseudois nahoor (whatever 
that is), and a Tibetan antelope. 

The text is frequently enlivened by excellent illustrations 
of the critical parts of the more interesting of the lower 
animals. The fish, which by the way are described by two 
Indian scientists, Dr. Sunder Lai Hora and Dev Dev Mukerji, 
M.Sc., of the Zoological Survey of India, are allowed an 
excellent series of portraits and photographs of two of their 
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habitats.- There are also eight photograjilis , of the chief 
habitats of various birds. ■ 

In the geographical and ethnographical sections of the 
book the photographs of scenery and people have suffered 
by bad reproduction. 

It is very much to be hoped that Dr. and Mrs. Visser 
will be able to complete this splendid record of scientific work 
in an equally impressive and important volume presenting 
the results obtained in the spheres of geology, botany, and 
meteorology. Meanwhile' all must congratulate them on the 
success attending their three courageous and valuable expedi- 
tions and on their safe return from the dangers and liardships 
of their explorations. 

A . 624 . , ■■ D.- L. E. Lorimek. 


The 6heranda ■ SamhitxL . A Treatise on ■ Hatha Yoga. 
Trans, by CmiNDRA Vasu. T.P.H. Oriental Series, 
7-| X 5, pp. xviii •+ 132.- Adyar, Madras : Philosophical 
Publishing House, 1933. 

The publishers of the above Yoga text issued in the same 
year the text and translation of the 

of which the Ghemnda-samhita is a more detailed and more 
systematic continuation. This supplement is welcome, not 
only because it describes more extensively the mudras^ the 
doctrine of the ten winds of the body, and the diet of a yogin, 
but above all because it (1, 6 ; 1, 8 ; and 7, 3, etc.) gives 
a remarkable variant of the name and thus of the meaning 
of the Hatlia-yoga. HaiM-yoga has been commonly inter- 
preted as Imihml or haihem yoga, as * violent b * sudden' 
yoga, which, however, is not in accordance with the contents 
of the Hatha-yoga-praMpiM, where the nmddiymm-fmrgu^ 
or temperance in asceticism and abstinence from other 
forcible forms of mortification is expressly taught. The 
Gheranda-samMtd uses as a synonym for body the term gMia 
or ' vessel ' (of the Itman). • Similarly, the Upaiiifads and 
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tlieir ■ conimentators speak of the body as the pumm of 
the AtmaB. Thus, instead of Hatlia-yoga we should read 
GliMmjoga, which would mean nothing more than t physical ' 
yoga, as contrasted with psychological or spiritual yoga which 
follows and is built up on it; The term would therefore not 
imply extreme ascetism. This agrees both with the con- 
stantly repeated prescriptions of the Hatlia-yoga-pradlpiJm 
and with those of the Gheranda-samhitd, 

The explicit rules of the Gheranda-samMtd also cast valuable 
light on the general attitude of the yoga. The Gh.S. asserts 
that there are as many asanas as there are living beings 
ill the world (2, 1). Thus we find in the enumeration of 
the postures, suited to the human body, the advice to 
imitate the bearing of different animals (serpent, tortoise, 
peacock, cock, lion, etc.) or of single parts of the bodies of 
animals (e.g. go-mnkha). In addition, the imitation of the 
position of a tree or of a corpse (a position of complete relaxa- 
tion) is recommended. The Indian, living in natural surround- 
ings, is gifted with an acute faculty of observation (cf. the 
names of animals and plants in the Indian languages which 
point to a keen sense of perception). From these indications 
and descriptions of the manifold yoga-dsanas wq can draw 
further important conclusions. In the first place we find the 
fundamental attitude of the Hindu firmly held in the yoga 
as well as everywhere in Indian thought, the idea that man 
cannot be regarded as being isolated from all other living 
creatures ; further, that man through his general biological 
development, especially through his upright carriage, has 
lost valuable physical properties. The yoga tries to restore 
these natural qualities by means of special exercises. With 
regard to this tendency of the yoga we might consider the 
physical ideas underlying Indian mythology and their pictorial 
expression in Indian art. There, too, the Divine is sought 
not only in the human shape but also in other forms of living 
beings. An exhaustive study of the biological basis underlying 
the representations of the yoga-dsanas and those of Indian 
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art (plastics, dance, ' etc.) mil .reveal a ' new line of com- 
parison wiicli miglit be added to the studies on yoga and art 
which Zimmer gives from another angle in his book, 
Eunstform mid Yoga. 

The GJieranda-samMtd is, - moreover, a remarkable text on 
account of its short' but apt ' characteri^iatioii of the purpose 
of tlie seven (sic /) stages of exercises. In it, as well as in 
the Haflia-yoga-jwmJ^^^^ /the '.attainment of all psychic 
stages is dependent on the ■physical prepa.ratio!i~-a deiiiaiicl 
for the mens smm in eorpore smio^ which is taught in all 
particulars. Thus an exercise atMcIi has geiierally l‘)eeE inter- 
preted as merely psychological, the fixing of a small point of 
concentration, must first, according to the have a- 

pliysica.1, -then a psychological effect. ■ The first step is tliat 
through this- practice the eye is purified by tlie shedding of 
tears — thus, and only thus, is the w^ay opened for introspection. 

We are indebted to the translator for having made tin's 
important yoga text accessible to a wider public. Tlie Sanskrit 
scholar will welcome his arrangement which facilitates the 
comparison of each verse and its translation. 

A. me. ' ■ ■ B. -HEmiNN. 


PHOLA-MiEtJEA Doha: A Ballau fbom BmpittanI. 
Edited by Ram Sin, Sueaj Kaean, and Nakovtam 
Das. SJ x 5|-. pp. 15 + 877. Benares : Nagar! Pracarii^i 
Sablia, 1934. Rs. 4. 

This delightful and valuable work contains an old 
Rajasthani ballad edited mth much learning. The first and 
second of the editors are already favourably known to us 
through their edition of Veli Krisan Muhmm n published 
by the Hindustani. Academy..four years, ago. - . . . . , , 

The date and authorship of the poem which they then 
edited were known. It was written by the famous Prithiraj 
c Pithal of Bikaner and is one of the brightest gems of 
Dingal literature. This on the other hand is a baiad, and 
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like other ballads has no assignable author or date.' All we 
can say is that it is later than a.d. 980, for the people described 
in it lived about that time. . We may say also that through 
the years it has been constantly altered and niodernized. 

The volume before us begins with an introduction of 
136 pages in which the editors give the geographical and 
liistorical background of the narrative, relate the story in 
brief, and discuss at' considerable length from a conventional 
standpoint the different elements of the poem, such as the 
hero 'and . heroine’s separation, the hero’s journey, their, 
happy reunion, the other wife’s distress, their return to her, 
and finally the. camel which bore them back. ' 

All account is furnished too of the different texts or versions 
of the story and of the MSS. in which they are enshrined. 

The ballad, 1,348 lines in length is translated with copious 
linguistic notes and a full glossary. Poetically it is perhaps 
not equal to Veli Krisan Ruhnam n, but in narrative power 
it is far superior. The language is in the main Middle Rajas- 
tMnl of the period 1200 to 1500. 

We lay clown the book with a feeling of gratitude to the 
editors and with the hope that they may give us more of the 
ballads and other narrative poems in which their country 
is so rich. 

A . 496 . T. Geahahe Bailey. 


The Gebta: The Gospel.' of the Lord Bhri Krishna 
By Shri PuROHiT SwAMi. lOJ X 6|- ; pp. 110 ; pL 1. 
London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1936. 

This edition of the Bhagavadgita is a luxury edition, 
restricted to a limited number of copies, and has thus a 
narrow circulation, chiefly among people of means. This 
feature detracts from the value which the book might have 
had as a new translation of a very popular text. It also 
accounts for the fact that more importance is attached to 
its outer garb than to its inner body. Incidentally one wonders 
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why the author replaces the familiar. 'Spelliiig of the title by 
the curiously,, AiigHcized. form- Geeta^ 

The book is ^ dedicated to -W. B. Yeats- o,ii the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, and- it ''bears in its^ preface a recom- 
mendation by the Gaekwar of ■.B.aroda.,, It is not our object 
here to criticize the translation, in detail : that would be an 
'exte,nsive task. Suffice it. .to .'say .that, although it may be 
beautiful 'h it cloes not -do Justice to the peculiar beauty 
of the Gita. The subtler shades of its poetical art hare not 
been brought out in English, perhaps because they are 
iiiim.itable. 

Here one realizes once more the difficulty of translatiiig a 
work in which philosophic interest prevails over the 
appreciation of the word or that which' is called the spirit of 
poetry. The latter which is inseparable from rhyme and 
rhythm is so often obscured by the letter of |')iire r<?ason 
which finds expression in bare prose. Swami Purohit's transla- 
tion in this respect does not come up to Edwin Arnold's 
Song Celestial Many striking similes and descriptions 
in the original have been omitted in the translation, many 
puns ” have been missed altogether. 

This work is another interesting attempt to reset a master- 
piece of Indian mysticism, art, and pliiifsofdiictal ethics 
without using all the means available in English to achieve 
an adequate seating. When wall the perfect English Gita 
be forthcoming ! 

A, 479, W. Steob. 


An Introduction to Colloquial Bengali. By W. Sutton 
Page. Porlong Fund. Vol xiii. 9| x 6. pp. si + 195. 
Cambridge : W. Heffer and Sons, 1934. 10s. CW. 

This book teaches colloquial Bengali entirely by the 
phonetic method. The Bengali character does not appear 
at all, nor any word in ite tmnsliterateci form. The motiel 
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wHcL. tlie auttor has chosen for this purpose is '' the speech 
of an educated Bengali living in Calcutta which is the same 
standard as was adopted hy Dr. Suniti Kumar Ohatterjee. 
This speech is transcribed phonetically, and the teaching is 
combined with the use of hnguaphone records. The phonetic 
system followed is that of the International Phonetic 
Association. 

As the author remarks in the Preface, colloquial Bengali 
is very different from the Bengali of books, and experience 
has shown that those who approach the language in this way 
not only acquire more facihty in speaking and understanding 
spoken Bengali, but also gain a better all-round mastery 
of the language. 

The book is based upon some years of practical experience 
of the author in teaching Bengali to beginners, and for this 
reason has the advantage of being both practical and pro- 
gressive. It begins with elementary exercises, but the method 
followed and the progressive exercises are so thorough that 
the student who has gone through it will have acquired a very 
complete speaking knowledge of the colloquial language, 
only requiring to be supplemented by an extended vocabulary, 
to enable him to converse with facility in Bengali. 

The system followed in each lesson is, first, an explanation 
of the sounds and symbols used in it, which is followed by 
a Phonetic Drill, of the pronunciation of those sounds in 
various combinations; then a Sentence Drill, composed of 
words of those sounds ; a Substitution Table for further 
practice in using the words employed in the Sentences, which 
is followed by Inductive Grammar, so far as it arises from the 
Sentences. This method of teaching the grammar is necessarily, 
but intentionally, inconsecutive, the object being that the 
student should not burden himself in the earlier stages with 
more of it than is necessary at the time. A complete Grammar 
of the Colloquial Language is given towards the end of the 
book, but the student is instructed not to refer to it until 
he reaches Lesson XXII. 
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.. TIieEiitkor that ''' the -section. GE.graiiiinar (pp, 115- 

172) isj so far as I am aware^-the first, attempt that li^as ever 
been, made at a gram,mar of spoken Bengali as distinct from 
the, Bengali of books ’b Although this is strict! j correct as 
a separate grammar, the grammar of the spoken language has 
.been given by Dr. Suniti- Kumar Chatterjee, in conjunction 
with that of the' written language in his Outline ofGraniniar 'i, 
pp. 110-144 of 'Bengali Self Taught in Marlborough's Self- 
Taught Series, in which it is phonetic ; and so far back as 
1861 by Sliama Churn Sircar in ''Eules for Familiar or 
Common Conversation pp. 329-343 of his Introduciiou to 
the Bengali Language, 

To obtain the best results, as the author notes, the boch 
should be used in conjunction with a teacher, and the ideal 
arrangement would be to divide the work into four periods : 
(1) a period spent in preparing the lesson with the help of 
the book and the gramophone records ; (2) a period spent 
with the teacher, working through the sentence drills and 
exercises ; (3) a period spent with the teacher, in conversa- 
tion and ^ unconscious assimilation b in which no English 
should be used ; and (4) a period of revision of the day's 
work with the aid of the book and the gramophone 
records.'^ 

The teaching of Bengali by the phonetic script requires 
to be supplemented by a knowledge of the orthography, 
even more than in other languages, owing to the colloquial 
pronunciation of so many words differing so greatly from their 
spelling. The student who has learnt a language from phonetic 
script is not in the same position as a child who has learnt his 
language from ear before he does so from print, in as iimch 
as he has formed a visual image of the word in phonetic 
script. Thus, in Bengali, no difference is made in the phonetic 
script between the long and short vowels % and «, nor between 

the dental n, and % the cerebral n ; the symbol | stands 
for all the three Bengali sibilants, W, §, and W, $ ; 

c represents IF, cA, cM, e.g- bocror for batsar, 
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and e*g. can for ; and bijej represents 

wMle bijiej represents ; etc. 

Dr. Sutton Page has in preparation A Colloquial Bengali 
Reader, intended for the use of students who, having 
finished the Introduction to Colloquial Bengali, wish to learn 
to read and write colloquial Bengali, which will include 
'' a Transcription in Bengali characters of the sentence-drills, 
exercises, and stories ” of the present book, and also a Voca- 
bulary of Colloquial Bengali. If this will be merely a phonetic 
transcription in Bengali characters, it would be a great 
benefit if Dr. Sutton Page were also to include in the 
vocabulary, for comparison, the respective words as they are 
spelt. 

The present book, as the author notes, should ^^be of use 
not only to beginners who intend to make a thorough study 
of the language, but also to a large number of Europeans 
resident in Bengal who have not the leisure to acquire a 
complete knowledge of the written language, but would be 
glad to learn enough to carry on a conversation in Bengali ”, 
For these the question of orthography does not arise, and 
the thanks of all students of Bengali are due to Dr. Sutton 
Page for tliis thorough and efficient work. 

A. 345. E. H. C. Walsh. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Le Temple be Dekbara. By E. CuAssmAT. 14 x 10. 
Tome 1®^, pp. vii -f 173 ; pis. i-lxxxvi. Tome 2^®, 
pp. 244 ; pis. Ixxxvii-clxvii. Cairo : Institut fran§ais 
d’archeologie orientale, 1934. 

M. Chassinat certainly wastes no time. Hardly have the 
volumes of his publication of the Temple of Edfu ceased to 
appear than we find on our tables the first fruits of his work 
in the Temple of Dendera — ^the first of at least sixteen volumes. 
The new work in the main follows those lines with which 
we have become familiar in the case of the Edfu publication. 
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111, the :present work, .however,., ea volume is being issued 
complete in. itself, .with both line and photographic plates. 
This. is. a very welco.me' improvement;. : it is a great con- 
venience to' have text and plates at the sa.me time, instead 
of having to wait, as is still unfortunately the' case with Edfii, 
for months or even. years for the jilates. referring to any given 
portion of the text. .■ 

.' The new venture is in every sense ' a ' worthy successor of 
the magnificent Ed.fu volumes. 'That it should be accurate 
is only what we have come to expect from Chassiiiat. I do 
not pretend, as yet, to have read every word of these volumes, 
but nowhere in the course of a wide reading of the text and 
checking of the photographs have I discovered an error in 
transcription. ' The p.hotograpiis.' are indeed, good, especia.ll.y 
when one considers the conditions under which some of thcuu 
have had to be taken, and the line plates on tiie wliole dear 
and well produced, though in some instances there is an 
unfortunate inequality in line. Chassinat must be congratulated 
on yet another excellent piece of work. Let us hope that no 
untoward events will hinder the regular appearance of the 
remaining fourteen volumes which are promised. 

The two volumes which are dealt with here publish the 
texts— many of them for the first time— of the first parts of 
the temple to be built. In volume i are to be found the texts 
on the interior and exterior of the Sanctuary, and in volume ii 
those texts that are on the exterior of all the little chapels 
that open on to the corridor surrounding the Sanctuary, as 
well as the complete texts of the chapels that lie to the east 
and south-east of tlie Sanctuary (Nos. D-H on the plan). 

One plea. It is indeed pleasant to be able to siipplenienc 
the full publication of Edfu with an equally complete publica- 
tion of Dendera : it is instructive to cjoiitrast and compare 
the one with the other, to note the differences in writing and 
texts, the greater number, tor instance, of enigmatic 
writings at Dendera, or to see how the warlike atmosphere 
of Edfu hardly finds an echo in Dendera’s courts and clmpela 
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witli tkeir absorption in Hathor and her cult. But we most 
earnestly ask Chassinat not to forget tbat even Edfu is not 
yet quite complete : we still await anxiously tbe final half of 
volume X (tke remaining line plates) ; the Mammisi is not yet 
complete, and, above all, is it too much to ask that in some 
way or other those painfully inaccurate first two volumes of 
Edfu may be corrected, or in some way rendered trustworthy 
and usable ? We know that Chassinat is not to blame for 
these first two volumes, but they remain a blot on an other- 
wise admirable and invaluable piece of work, and are of prime 
importance for purposes of comparison with these two volumes 
of Dendera. 

A. 381 . ■ H. W. Fairman.' 



FomiiLBS BE Tepe-Givan, Pres be Nbhaveni), 1931 et 
1932. Par G. Contenau et R. Ghirshman. Musee 
du Louvre— -Departement des Antiquites Orientales. 
Serie Archeologique, Tome III. 13 x 10. pp. vi + 144 ; 
pis. 85. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1935. Frs. 160. 

This account of excavations carried out by the Louvre, 
with the active assistance of the Persian authorities, in 1931-3, 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of an area between 
Nihavand and Hamadan. In 1928 pottery and objects of 
brass were offered for sale by dealers in antiquities, and in 
1930 some of these found their way to the Louvre. These 
objects were said to come from near Nihavand. It was 
decided to investigate the matter, and the expeditions led 
by Dr. Contenau and M. Ghirshman resulted. 

Excavations were carried on during 1931 and 1932 at the 
small village of Giyan, half a dozen miles west by south from 
Nihavand ; and borings were made in 1933 at Jamshidi 
(near Giyan) and Bad Hora (40 miles south-west of Hamadan). 
These excavations are described in detail in the careful report 
now made, containing 144 pages of text and tables, and a 
large number of excellent plates. At Giyan the trenches cut 
revealed five separate strata, containing graves and traces 
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vof buildings ;,m eacli stratum objects of -potter j and brass, etc., 
were found, wliicb the authors compare with similar objects 
found, at, Susa, Jamdaf Nasr, and ' elsewhere. ..The dates 
suggested, run fro,m 3,000 to 2,500 b.c. for the fourth stratum 
at Giyan to 1,400 to 1,100 b.c. for the uppermost. The broken 
,slierd,s found at the lowest stratum are not dated, but cmi 
.be, compared with pottery found at 'Susa and El-Obeid. 
Two skulls, found at Jamshidi and Bad Hora, ,we,re examined 
by, M. Vallois, who , contributes an appendix dealing with 
them and the anthropological' deductions to be 'drawn from 
them. An, analj^sis of certain metal objects by .Mile L. Halm 
is also appended, ' ■ 

The book is well printed and is of considerable scientific 
value. It may be studied with advantage by, those int (^rested 
in the results of excavations in Persia and Iraq. 

4. 62^. ■ C. K Seddon. 

Biblicar Archaeology 

The Bible : ' An .- Americaix'. Tbanslatioh.' , J. M, Powis 
Smith, Editor of the Old Testament ; Edgar J. God- 
speed, Translator of the New Testament. Popular 
edition. 8x5, pp. 883 + 247. U,S.A. ; University of 
Chicago Press ; Great Britain and Ireland : Cambridge 
University. Press, 1935. 

The reasons alleged for a new translation of the Bible are 
in the case of the Old Testament advanced knowledge of 
Hebrew, fuller appreciation of textual problems, clearer 
recognition of poetic structures, and changes in the Inglish 
language since the earlier versions were executed. The work 
has been divided between the Editor, and Messrs. Theophile J. 
Meek, Leroy Waterman, and Alex. E. Gordon. Mr. Godspeed’s 
reasons for Ms new rendering of the N.T. are analogous. 
An appendix fumisHng a list of numerous passages wherein 
the Masoretic text has been altered is omitted from the 
Popular Edition. 

To review a work of this scope 'would require more pages 
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than this journal can spare, and a whole staff of reviewers. 
Some idea of its nature may be given by comparing its render- 
ings of some difficult verses with those of the R.V. 

Psalm Iviii, 9. R,V, : — 

Before your pots can feel the thorns 

He shall take them away with a whirlwind, the green and the 
burning alike. 

Am. B. : — 


Before your pots feel the thorns 

Whether green or burning, may he blow it away. 

Psalm Ixviii, 13. R.V. 

Will ye lie among the sheepfolds, 

As the wings of a dove covered with silver 
And her pinions with yellow gold ? 


Am. B. : — 

(Did you lie among the sheepfolds ?) 

The wings of a dove covered with silver, 

And its pinions with glittering gold. 

Job xix, 25-7, R.V. 

But I know that my redeemer liveth. 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth : 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Yet from my flesh shall I see God : 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another, ' 

My reins are consumed within me. 

Am. B. : — 

But as for me, I know that my Vindicator lives, 

And as the next-of-kin he will stand upon my dust ; 

And as the next-of-kin he will rise as my witness, 

And I shall see God as my defender, 

Whom I shall see on my side, 

And my eyes will see to be no stranger. 

My emotions are spent within me. 

Phil, ii, 6. R.V. 

Who, being in the form of God, thought it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God. 
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TtougH lie possessed tlie nature -of 'God/ lie did not grasp at 
equality witii God. 

1 Cor. xi, 10. E.V. : — ' 

For.tMs cause oiiglit tlie woman to liave a sign of aiitliority on 
; lier head, because of the angels. ■ ■ ■ 

■ ' '■ 

That' is why she ought to wear upon her head' something' to 
symbolize her subjection, out of respect to the angels, if to 
nobody else. 

,Tlie N.T. renderings quoted scarcely differ from those of 
James Molfatt ; if e^ouata '‘licence'’, “authority”, can really 
mean “ a symbol of subjection ”, perhaps tlie derivation of 
Imcms a non lucendo may after all be correct. The O.T. render- 
ings do not differ materially from the R.V,, except in the 
verses of Job, where the text has been altered beyond recogni- 
tion. These specimens suggest that the results of philological 
research have been somewhat overrated. 

A 645 . D. S. MaRGOUOUTH. 


Texts akd Studies m Jewish History akd Liteeatube, 
By Jacob Mann. Volume IL Karaitica. 9| x 6|. 
pp. xxiii + 1600 ; facsimiles 4. Philadelphia : Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1935. $5. 

The second and concluding volume of Professor Jacob 
Mann’s monumental Texts and Studies in Jewuh Ilisimy 
and Literaime (the first volume was review^ by me in this 
Journal in 1933) extends to no less than 1,600 pages. 
In this volume the author has edited and annotated with 
masterly ability an unrivalled collection of documents relating 
exclusively to the Karaites, By far the largest portion of 
these documents come from the National library at Leningrad, 
but other collections, notably th<m at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and at the British Museum, are alsa utilised. Professor Mann 
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traces tlie fluctuating fortunes of tlie sect of tlie Karaites 
tlirougli all the stages of tlieir variegated Hstory; from tlie 
liejr-day of their power in the days of Se'adhyah (who 
championed so brilliantly the claims of Eabbinic Judaism), 
down to modern times. The documents cover most of the 
centres of Karaite activity, ranging from Egypt and Palestine 
to the Crimea, and Lithuania and Poland. The lion’s share 
of the book is devoted to Karaism in Lithuania and Poland, 
where Professor Mann strikes altogether new ground. Thanks 
to the rich material available at Leningrad, which has not 
before been made use of by scholars, Professor Mann has 
added a new chapter to history. 

In a brief review it is, of course, impossible to deal critically 
with a work of this scope. It must suffice to say that the 
present volume exhibits the same scholarly qualities as the 
first. On the other hand, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Mann has not removed from his book the many evidences of 
hasty writing and defective proof-reading. These are, however, 
minor blemishes in a scholar who has rapidly established 
himself as leading authority on Geonic and Karaite history 
and literature. He has opened up with these two volumes 
new avenues of fruitful research and has accumulated in 
them treasure from whose quarry scholars will hew with profit 
for many years to come. 

A,556. J. Levken. 

MxiEKIAGE COKPITIONS IN A PALESTINIAN VILLAGE. Vol. 11. 
By Hilma Gbanquist, Ph.D., Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, 
vi, 8. 9-| X 6|, pp. 366, ills. 30. Helsingfors : Akade- 
mische Buchhandlung, 1935. Leipzig : Otto Harrasowitz. 
Fmk. 160. 

The second volume of this work fully maintains the standard 
set by the first. It is remarkable what a wealth of human 
interest the author has extracted from the narrow field to 
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wliicli slie lias confined lier inquiries.: This is partly due 
to the fact that the explanations., of rites, customs, etc., are 
set down in the actual words of her native helpers, hllya., 
Hamdiye, and Sitt Louisa,, and to' the translations of tradi- 
tional bridal songs, etc., which the author gives. These songs, 
apart, .from their interest in connection with the siil>ject 
under review, are very colourful and often really poetic. 

The book reveals the coiitimmnce of superstitions which 
must be immemorial, even pre-Islamic. Avoidance of the 
Evil Eye is naturally one of the main preocciipatioiis of these 
Palestinian peasants and. the use and fear of spells seem 
universal, just as they were among the Semitic peoples of 
a.iieieiit Mesopotamia, Taboos also play a part. 

Another .feature is the conse,rva.tism which seeks to retain 
old fiiiths and customs against the incursions of westernization 
or at least to wed t.lie new* to the old and so preserve the old. 

The present volume deals with (i) marriage ceremonies 
(betrothal ceremonies, periods for wedding celebrations, 
preparations and preliminary festivals for weddings, the 
fetching of the bride, the bridegroom's home, and the w^edding 
week), and (ii) married life (the woman in her husband's 
house, polygyny, the hardane problem, divorce, and widow 
and widower), and each section is treated in careful detail 
and elaBorately annotated. 

These simple fellahin are also on occasion distinctly amusing, 
not only in the pleasure which they derive from getting a 
good meal out of a wedding, but also in the eagerness which 
is displayed by all who legitimately can, especially the bride’s 
uncle, to make money out of the marriage proposal The 
latter personage indeed will often stay away from the actual 
proceedings of the betrothal contract so that he may after- 
wards disavow^ responsibility for it and so make a ihmmr 
the condition of his acceptance. 

Nevertheless these people am quite lovable, and the 
village weddings afford them the opportunity of displaying 
an unaffected joy in the elemental events of human life not 

JBAS. ABEIL 1937 34 
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too common in tlie mechanized and sophisticated West. In 
their humble way they have a much greater sense of the pomp 
of procession and ritual of public ceremony than the sombre, 
unimaginative, over-'^ civilized ’’ European. 

There are also biblical parallels as would be expected in 
the “ Immovable East ”, and not the least fascinating feature 
of the book is the way in which it throws the light of reality 
on the life of ordinary people in the Old Testament narrative. 

Indeed this comprehensive study should afford a happy 
hunting ground in which biblical students may trace the 
continuity of human customs, hopes, and fears in the Holy 
Land. 

A book which in nearly six hundred large sized pages deals 
"with but one aspect of life, albeit one of the most important, 
in the circumscribed area of a small village, might seem to 
the casual observer to promise a satiety of academic dullness, 
but this is just what the book does not give. It is in fact a 
work wEich the imaginative student can take up and, in 
spite of its extremely careful and thorough treatment of its 
subject, find pleasantly informative and stimulating, and 
thoroughly enjoy. 

The book is alive because it is an eye-witness account of, 
and deals simply and clearly with, real life in a country which 
by its associations, its part in history, and the influence it has 
had in moulding the religious thought of both East and West 
still draws and will continue to draw towards itself the 
questing mind of the seeker after knowledge. 

The book should become a standard work of reference 
and remain a mine of information. 

A.S86, E. B. W. Chappelow. 
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Cuneiform 

Le Poeme babyloxien de la Creation. (Enimia elis.) 

By Rene Labat. 10 x 6|-, pp, 177. Paris : Adrien^ 

Maisoiiiieiivej 1935. Fr. 45. 

Of translations and treatises upon the Babylonian Creation 
Epic there seems to be no end ; only a few months ago there 
appeared the Italian translation of Furlani and a Cerinaii 
critical discussion by Deimel. This is at any rate a tribute 
to the interest wliicli was so profoundly stirred by George 
Smith's first revelation of the story in 1876, and a sign that 
it is by no means yet exhausted wlien the stor}" has acquired 
a greater completeness from subsequent discoveries, the latest 
of which are incorporated in tlie present book. If M. Labat 
needed justification for adding another to the existing versions 
he can plead that his is the only one completely u]> to date 
in its text, and he can add that the last Frencli translation 
was made in 1907. But he needs none for having published 
so valuable and useful a work, which gains rather than loses 
from being based upon lectures given to students and from 
the appropriate forme uu pen scolaire, as he calls it. 

The Introduction is divided into three sections : (1) Text, 
language, and composition ; (2) Sumerian and Semitic 

sources ; (3) Religious value and significance of the poem. 
Of these the third is valuable, and the others convey the 
necessary information with admirable fullness. But a good 
deal that appears here is more speculative than the author's 
manner suggests, whether the subject be the date of com- 
position, or the alleged sources and forerunners of tlie epic. 
He is not, of course, responsible for the confidence" \vitli 
which theories about these matters have been propounded, 
but he reproduces them with perhaps insufficient criticism. 
In particular this applies to what is said about the assumed 
earlier traditions of Nippur, Marduk replacing Inlil or Niauiit, 
and the Hke. The truth is that we have no real prototypes 
of the Creation Epic, such as we have for GilgamesI, and 
in their absence conjecture, hm been widely substituted. 
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(At the end of p. 60 M. Labat has been, sadly misled by Ms 
authority.) ■ 

The translation itself (printed with the transcription on 
the opposite page) is good, and not afraid to be original in 
several of the obscure passages in which the text abounds. 
The notes are particularly valuable for the attention which 
they pay to grammar, though sometimes a rather wilful 
interpretation seems to be chosen, and the long note on 
p. 143 f. is unconvincing ; there is other evidence to suggest 
that the purpose of the gods in creating man really was no 
more than to xmburden themselves of the housing and catering 
p„roblems. 

A.389: ; ■ Gabb,.. , 


Islam 

Koran : Prvni UeLNy Peeklab z Aeabstiny Poribil, 
Dr. A. E. Nykl. 8| x 5|, pp. xxxi +360. Prague: 
Marac v Praze, 1934. 

While Muslim savants are still at controversy over the 
new Turkish translations of the Qur’an, being generally 
opposed to all translation, Christian scholars are seemingly 
more active than ever in producing translations of the 
Scripture of Islam. Kew translations in Swedish, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Bulgarian, and Greek have succeeded one 
another in the last few years, and here is the latest of them, a 
new translation into Czech. 

In 1913 Dr. Ignaz Vesely commenced a Czech translation 
which appeared in parts and was completed in 1925 — Koran ^ 
z aroMtiny pfeloM Dr. Igndc Vesel^^ s j)f^dmkivoti a 5 
vyobrazemmi v Textu. Praha, 1913-1925, 8vo, vi, 592 pp. 
Vesely ’s translation, however, was dependent very largely 
on Marracci’s Latin, with some reference to the French 
versions, and is now practically unprocurable. 

Dr, NykFs version is made direct from the Arabic text by a 
competent Arabist, and has taken account of most of the recent 
research work done on the Qur’an. He has an adequate 
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intxoclii,ctioii ...on. the .place of 'the. Qixr'an among the Sacred 
Books of the East, and giving'. the- necessary information as to 
Miihaiiiinad and the growth of the" Qur'an, to make the book 
intelligible to a Czech audience. He also notices the work of 
earlier translators, and the little that has been done in the way 
of Qiir'aiiic introduction. His own version wisely follows the 
text of the printed Qiir'ans, but lie gives Noldeke's 
chronological arrangement of the Suras for those who would 
wash to study more carefully the growth of the book. 

The brief notes to the text are gathered at th,e as in the 
ease of Zettorsteen's version, and a.re follow’ed by a Table of 
Suras. Thf.^ printing and general get up of the work are 
attractive, but one wxm dors what sale such a version will have 
even in its own linguistic area. ■... . 

KJi , 38 . ■ . Arthur Jeffery. 


Nuzhat al-‘Umr fi't-Tafpil '■ baix al-Baib wa*s~Sud 
wa’s-Scwr. By Jalal ' ad-Din as-Suyu'Tl ■ 9 x 6|j 
IGpp. Damascus: Taraqqi Press, 1349. 

There seems no end to the appearance of small or great 
tractates from the store left by the great Muslim polygraph 
of the fifteenth century, whose literary production seems to 
have covered the whole area of Islamic learning from Com- 
mentaries on the Qur'an to unblushing pornography. 

The present elegantly printed .little pamphlet concerns 
the Colour Question. The Colour Question is not entirely a 
modem one, nor one that occupies the Nordic races only. One 
occasionally comes across it in Arabic writings of the present 
day, and as-Suyuti in his introduction to this pamphlet tells 
us that quite a number of Arabic men of letters had devoted 
their attention to the comparative excellences of the white 
and browm peoples. Ibn al-Marzuban had even written a 
work to prove the superiority of the blacks over the whites, 
but as-Suyufi says that since he had also produced a work to 
prove that dogs were superior to many who wore pants, we 
may be excused from taking Ms wmk seriously. 
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Tlie work itself is mostly an anthology of little poetical 
pieces that the author has excerpted from a great variety of 
sources all dealing with the virtues and excellences or otherwise 
of the whites and the blacks and the browns. Perhaps it is 
necessary to remind the reader that by whites these authors 
do not mean Europeans. 

The verses are of varpng quality, and some are mainly of 
interest because of the source from which they come. Some 
are witty, some are bitter, but none perhaps more worthy of 
quotation than the couplet of al-Baiia’ Zuhair which heads 
the last page — 

'' Hearken to a true saying * and hold with me that which 
• , ^ is true. 

A gentleman is a gentleman ^ beloved whatever be his 
colour,'' 

]Sf ji , 36 , Aethur Jeffery. 

Orientalistische ■ Studied Enno. Littmann zu, seinem 
60. Geburtstao AM 16. September, 1935, UBERREicHT 

VON SCHULERN AUS SEINER BoNNER UND TfjBINGER 
Zeit. Herausgegeben von R. Paret. 10 x 6. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1935. 

This volume is somewhat similar to the one dedicated to 
Professor Kahle, only its contents deal exclusively with 
Semitic subjects. Attention should be called to a paper of 
some length by Fridolin Sti^x Zur Komposition imd Literarkritik 
(hr BiMerreden des Aethiopischen Henoch (Kap. 37-69), and 
to one by Otto Spies Vber ivichtige Handschriften in Meschhed, 
In the case of several others, while the industry displayed is 
commendable, it may be doubted whether the conclusions 
will win acceptance. Thus the first article (by Hans Alexander 
Winkler) which collects nonsense words from nursery rhymes, 
speUs, etc., in many languages, endeavours to enucleate thence 
the order of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet, not very 
convincingly. The second (by Karl Georg Kuhn) in w'hich the 
different forms of the Tetragrammaton are historically traced 
explains the form ni?T’ as a plural ; this view is paradoxical 
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on several grounds. The editor contributes a paper on '' The 
plan of a new translation of -the Qur'an ; one may agree 
with him that the Arabic commentaries often inspire little 
confidence, but the first example w'hich lie offers of a new 
reiitlering is in the same case. It, is of the words (iv, 38). 
4^ ^ imd die reehischaffenen 

Frauen ,sind demiUig ergeben imd das Yerborgene (nicht flir 
die Offentliclikeit Bestinimtey d.h. die gesclileclitlichen 
Iiitimitaten) bei sick bewakrend wegen dr\ssen mis Got! bewakrt 
hat (weil Gott bestirnmt hat, dass so etwas nicdit an die 
Offentliclikeit kommen soli). Now the fact tliat the law- 
books contain a section dealing with AGqasni waFnushnz 
makes it clear tliat this interpretation cannot be right ; 
Tabari's authorities were unable to' construe the words, some 
resorting to the rather desperate expedient of reading AUalm 
as the object of Imfim, Karl Heinrich's explanation of the 
exclamation DlplV in a story told in the Tosefta Siikka as 
the Latin locus ivS not attractive ; from the context it would 
appear that the 'word should be Greek, and the ordinary 
interpretation of it as Xukos, 4^ wolf Y' is fairly satisfactory. 

Still our congratulations on the Festschrift should be offered 
to Professor Littmann, whose pardon the reviewer solicits 
for looldng Ms gift-horse in the mouth 'k 
A . 807 . D. S. MAEOOLIOTJTIf. 


The History of the Koran. A Treatise on the Biography of 
the Prophet and on the History of the Holy Koran, its 
writing, the order of its chapters, how they were collected, 
and the translation of the Koran into European 
Languages. By Abu Abbuixah al-Zahdjtani, Member 
of the Arabic Academy. With an Introduction by 
Professor Ahmad Amin, of the Egyptian University, 
and a Forward (sie) by the Committee for translating 
Incyclopaedia (m) of Islam into Arabic. 9| x 
pp. XX + 83. Cairn : Lagnet al-Taalif wal-Targama 
wal-Nashr Press, 1935. 
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Witt the exception of tte title-page and the Committee’s 
'' Forward ” the work is in Arabic, and represents a new 
venture in Qur’anic studies which is very welcome. The author 
is a Shi'a Muslim, who is already well known for his 
contributions to the Damascus Academy, and produced this 
little book while visiting Cairo for the meetings of the Arabic 
Academy there. The Committee’s Forward” is not very 
fortunate in its English, which does not always say what they 
mean to say, as when they refer to the work of European 
Orientalists whose views are sometimes not very far from 
being impartial”. Ahmad Amin’s introduction confines 
itself to expressing his satisfaction as a Sunni in introducing 
the work of a Shi'a, -which may herald a day when both great 
sections of Islam may work together on common problems. 

The wmrk itself is extremely interesting, for though the 
author gives the orthodox solutions to all his problems, he is 
aware of the work of modern scholarship, and of the modern 
attitude that must be taken up even with regard to the Holy 
Book of Islam. This is so unusual that it deserves to be given 
notice. Though the author has obviously never read a word 
of Noldeke, he know^s of him and of his attempt at 
chronological arrangement of the material of the Qur’an. 
Though he himself argues every time for the orthodox position, 
he is not afraid to recognize that there is another position. 

To the general student of Islam the main interest of the 
little book is that it gives in a succinct form the orthodox 
account of the formation, assembly, and arrangement of the 
Qur’an, giving clearly and concisely information that one 
often has to search for in many sources. To the Qur’anic 
specialist the work has two claims to notice. Firstly it gives 
the Slifa additions to the usual Sunni traditions. Secondly 
the author quotes material from certain Shfa works still in 
MS., such as the Teheran MS. of thi^ Tafsir of aA-Shahrastani, 
which seem to contain material of the first importance for 
our study of the early history of the Qur’an text. Thus, for 
instance, beside the variant order of the Suras in the Codices 
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of Ubai b. Ka% and 'Abdallah b.'llas'ud, which were already 
known to i,is from the Fihrist md the liqdn, he gives variant 
Siira orders from the Codices of 'Abdallah b. 'Abbas and of 
Ja'far as-Sadiq. 

Outside the .field of his inimediate Qtirniiic ' studies the 
author is somewhat at sea. For instance in his chapter on the^ 
co:iiditions in ^irabia before ■Muhammad came he tells us that 
the Christians were divided into Jacobites, Nestoriaiis, 
Ariaiis, and Orthodox., W’hile the Jews were divided into 
Eabbinic Jews, Qaraites, and Samaritans. Arians look strange 
aiiio,!:ig the Christians of that day, and since Anan the founder 
of the Qaraites was a contemporary of Abu Hanifa it is stranger 
still to find Qaraite Jews in pre-Islamic Arabia. He also seems 
to think that Estrangelo was a type of Jewish script. 

On p. 40 he makes the statement that the great Samarkand 
Codex wliieh used to be in the Leningrad Museum has now 
been taken to England. This statement one hears every now 
and again and it needs examination. The Indian Muslims 
were furious when Pisareif published his photographic repro- 
duction of this Codex for the use of textual studies, and the 
story that I have is that after the Russian Revolution the 
Indian Muslims requested the Codex to be restored to Muslim 
hands. The Soviet authorities granted the request and the 
Codex "was taken and destroyed. If it was not destroyed 
scholars would be very glad to know of its whereabouts, 

Arthue Jepfeby, 


Analytical Indices to the Kitab al-Tkd al-Far!b op 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abb RabbihI, prepared by 
Mohammad Shafi', VoL I. Indices. 10| x 7. Calcutta ; 
The Baptist Mission Pre^, for the University of the 
Panjab, 1935. 

Professor Shafi' has earned the cordial gratitude of all who 
study Arabic literature by undertaking and executing, tMs 
arduous task. How widely read the d-FarU is, may be 
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inferred from its havmg gone throngli six editions, for any of 
which these indices will serve, as the compiler has devoted 
55 pages to collating their pagination. The word ilnal 5 rtical in 
the title is fully justified, as the articles are not merely 
references to places where names occur, but furnish smnmaries 
of what is said about them, with valuable comments. Like 
the Indices to the AgMm this work gives a special index of 
poets and*another of rhymes. It is a counsel of perfection to 
read a book from cover to cover before quoting it ; but even 
when this has been followed a good index saves an incalculable 
amount of time. And this is one of the best which has been 
compiled for any work of importance. 

When the famous Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad saw this encyclo- 
paedia of a Spanish Muslim, he quoted the words of Joseph’s 
brethren (Surah xii, 64), '' Here is our merchandise returned 
to us,” implying that the matter was all familiar. The modern 
student would not describe it similarly, but rather as a mine 
of useful information. The publication of this admirable set 
of Indices is calculated to bring honour to all who have had a 
hand in it, the compiler, the University of the Panjab, and 
the Baptist Mission Press. 

NM . 42 , D. S. Margoliouth. 


»wa5j (Political Dreams, and 

HOW Universal Peace can be Realized). By al- 
UsTADH ai.-Hakim al-Shaikh Tantawi Jauhari. 8-| X 5-|. 
Figs. 3. Cairo : Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi and Sons, 
1354 (1935). 

The title of this work calls to mind those of two treatises 
to be found in the collected works of Immanuel Kant, Traume 
eines Geistersehers and Zum ewigen Frieden, Kant was a 
mathematician and astronomer, but these sciences do not 
enter into his expedients for perpetual peace ; both are 
employed by the Shaikh as well as botany, chemistry, anatomy, 
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and psyclioinetry. He state that on certain days of the year 
1932 he dreamed that he was wafted to Orion and placed 
under the protection of five guardian spirits, in order to 
undergo examination by a: board, who would ascertain Ms 
aliility to utilize various .sciences for the promulgation of 
universal peace. ; Each .day's examination was confined to 
one question, to which his' answer won loud applause, the 
most vociferous of his ad.niirers being liouris of unrivalled 
beauty. Even if this Journal admitted such topics, it would 
be Iiazardoiis to summarize his, replies for fear of doing him 
injustice. ' It is, however, comforting to learn tliat he is 
thorouglily optimistic about the results ; and since chemistry 
has provided the most ' homicidal instruments of war, a 
demonstration that the table of the elements might be used 
for securing universal peace sliould be welcomed with 
enthusiasm. . 

The reviewer’s acquaintance with the Shaikh dates from 
1904, when he had already commenced what is now a long 
series of works, all of wliich have lofty and philanthropic 
aims. He has endeavoured, not without some success, to 
eradicate prejudices and to promote goo<l will. It may be 
hoped that this book may do something to compa.ss these ends. 
A. 776. D* S* MaRGOLIOUTH. 

1. Diwan op Khaki Khorasani. An abbreviated version, 

edited with an introduction by W. Ivanowv 8| x 5|. 
pp. 20 + ^ YA. Bombay: Islamic Research Association, 
No. 1, 1933. 

2. Two Early Ismaili Treatises, Edited by W. Ivakowv 

8| X 5|-. pp. 9 + 1 Y- Bombay : Islamic Research 
Association, No. 2, 1933. 

3. Shihabu^ddik Shah al-Husayni,, True Meaning of 

Religion (Risala dab Haqiqati Din). Edited and 
translated by W. Ivanow. 8| x 5|. pp. 28 + f y. 
Bombay : Islamic R.es6afch Association, No. 3 , 1933 . , , 
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4.. Kalami Pm, A Treatise OK Ismaili Doctrine. Edited 
and translated by W. Ivakow. 8|- x 5|-. pp. Ixviii + 
146 + 1 ) V. Bombay : Islamic Eesearcb Association, 
No. 4,1935. 

Tbe first fruits of the Bombay Islamic Research Association 
bear testimony to the excellent work it has done since its 
foundation a few years ago and reflect credit not only on 
the indefatigable editor and translator, to whom none will 
grudge the hon’s share, but also on all concerned in their 
production ; perhaps I may be allowed to mention particularly 
the Secretary of the Association, my friend and former pupil, 
Mr. Asaf A. A. Fyzee, who is himself an authority on the 
subject, and has given valuable help in more ways than one. 
The format of these handy volumes will be appreciated by 
European students. The Persian text, lithographed at the 
Muzaffari Press, pleases the eye, while the English printing, 
for which the Baptist Mission Press is responsible, looks as 
well as it reads. Al-zdhir \mwdnu 'l-bdtin. 

As was remarked by E. G. Browne in connection with the 
Babis, study of the origin and growth of a religious movement 
that has constantly been exposed to persecution is fraught 
with peculiar difficulties In the present case every scholar 
knows how great they are, and few will quarrel with Mr. 
Ivanow’s statement that one of the most important problems 
of research in the medieval culture of Persia is to disco verj 
and, when discovered, to make easily accessible, genuine 
original works dealing with the doctrine of Persian Ismailism 
His investigations have thrown much light on the beliefs 
current in Central Asia and Southern Persia amongst Ismaflis 
belonging to the Nizari branch which broke away from the 
Eatimid tradition and is now represented in India by the 
Khojas under the religious headship of H.H. the Aga Khan. 
The documents he has edited, though late copies, seem in 
the main to be authentic and show that the developed Nizari 
system was a characteristically Persian blend of diverse 
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elements derived from Slifite;- theology and Sufi theosophy. 
The details of this combination, are' suggestive as an example 
of the way in which opposite , doctrines may nevertheless 
iuiliieiiee eaeli other to;snc.h an extent that in the end^ apart 
from some matters of terminology, the difference between 
them almost d.isappears.. ' The fa.ct that tlie Nizari books are 
popular in style and relative'.ly worthless as literature does 
not impair, but on the contrary rather accentuates, their 
value as records of a mystery '' religion that in spite of 
beiiig driven below the surface co.iitinually welled up to feed 
the large streams of Moslem intellectual life. 

With only incorrect modern MSS. at his disposal, Mr. 
Ivaiiow decided to publish what he ca.lis auxiliary or tentative 
editions, which may be used in the same manner as a facsimile, 
having, however, considerable advantages o\''er it ‘h since 
they a..re supplied with inde.xes and short notes and pn^eeded 
by critical introductions, where the student will find informa- 
tion regarding the contents of each volume and also (when 
possible) about its author. Some questions raised in these 
preliminary surveys are of great interest and irivite discussion 
which would exceed the limits of a review, though in the 
present state of our knowledge it could seldom be profitable, 
Mr. Ivanow handles his problems with judgment as well as 
learning, and his conclusions carry the more weight because 
he refuses to jump to them. 

While admittedly tiresome reading the volumes before us 
reveal curious aspects of Ismablf mentality and furnish evidence 
as_to the nature of the doctrine taught in Persia since the 
twelfth century a.d. Its historical relation to the orthodox 
Fatimid school must remain obscure till the missing links are 
disclosed by further research. 

The selections from the Mwin of Kh4M KhorisinI introduce 
us to an Ism4hli devotee, whose proper name was ImAm- 
quH of DizbAd. He lived in the ^fawi period, Hia poems 
are poor in quality and carelm of metre. Superficiafly much 
in them might be mistaken for'^dfism, but many terms ", 
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he uses, e,g. AMi Haqq, sue to be understood quite difFerentlj. 
The editor points out an interesting reference to thirty-three 
religious trade-guilds (v. 772 sqq.). 

Of the two works contained in the second volume, the 
former, entitled Haft Babi Bdbd Sayyid-nd, is important on 
account of the early date (a.d. 1199-1200) at which it 
was composed, and also because it is a basis of our chief 
source of information concerning Nizari Ismailisni, namely, 
the Kalmni Pir (see below). Of course the Ilafi Bab cannot 
be the work of Hasani Sabbah, as its title pretends ; it gives, 
however, a few sayings of his and several quotations from 
certain fmiM nmbdmk ascribed to the Imam Hasan ^ald 
dhikrihi 'I mldm, who promulgated the Nizari reformed 
doctrine at Alamut in a.b. 1164, The second treatise (BiaMbu 
%3Iu'minin)y a compendium for novices, has no remarkable 
feature except that the author calls himself Muhammad 
(presumably Nasfru'ddm) Tusi. In my opinion, this attribu- 
tion is fictitious. 

Mr. Ivanow describes the Eisdla dar haqiqati din, which 
forms the third volume of the series, as a useful introduction 
to the study of Ismahli and especially Nizari doctrine. Its 
author, son of the 47th Imam of the Nizaris, was a compara- 
tively young man when he died fifty years ago, leaving it 
incomplete. 

All these sketchy outlines are filled in by a far more extensive 
and detailed compilation, the so-called Kaldmi Plr which, 
in its present form, the editor assigns to the sixteenth century 
of our era. The '"Pir” is the famous Isma41i poet and 
philosopher, Nasiri Khusraw, and the opening chapter 
repeats the story of his conversion as related in his pseudo- 
autobiography. Like Hasani Sabbah and Nasiru’ddin Tusi, 
he merely serves to lend authority to the anonymous writer’s 
principles of faith : such figureheads are natural and almost 
necessary when a persecuted sect possesses no official learned 
class of its own. Mr. Ivanow has studied the original version 
of the Kaldmi Pit, which only came into his hands after 
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the latter was in print. As the result of his painstaking 
analysis, it appears that practically the whole of the older 
text (entitled Haft Bab of Abu Ishaq) is contained, together 
with large additions, in the work he has translated, of which 
he gives the following account : “ The work is not concerned 
with philosophical matters and obviously avoids them.. The 
purpose of the author was apparently twofold : to give the 
necessary instruction to his co-religionists and to dispel any 
possible doubt which might arise in the minds of the sectarians, 
who were chiefly recruited from amongst the Itlma-'asharis, 
or who lived amongst them. The first half of the book deals 
chiefly wdth controversial matters, while the second is devoted 
to dogmatic questions, though these subjects are not entirely 
separated from each other.” In reading what is said about 
the Imams and their real nature, the student of Sufism will 
find himself at home : mutatis fmdamdis^ it is just the mystical 
theory of the Perfect Man. 

We are deeply indebted to Mr. Ivanow for his explorations 
and discoveries in a secret religious literature which hitherto 
has been jealously guarded by its owners. 

A , 27 , 26 , 23 , 483 , R. A. NiCHOLSON. 


Miscellaneous 

A History op Exploration. By Sir Percy Sykes, 10 x 6|. 
pp, xiii -f 338, ills. 25, maps 33. London : George 
Routledge and Sons. 2nd edition, 1935. 12s. M, 

The Quest for Cathay. By Sir Percy Sykes. 9| x 
pp. xiv 4- 336 ; ills. 25 ; maps 35. London : Georgo 
Routledge and Sons, 1935. 15s. 

Sir Percy Sykes* History of ExpMaiim has now been in 
the hands of the public for some three years past, and its 
merits have been so fully xecogniE^ that a further presentation 
of its virtues seems somewhat superfluous. It was a h^PPJ 
thought of the author to bring together in one book an account 
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of tlie .explorations of all ages and all countries, and he has 
covered ' Ms . wide field with conspicuous success. No book 
could fail to please wMch recounts the adventures of the 
great procession of the world's explorers — ^which tells us of 
Polo, of Ibn Batuta, of Columbus, of the Conquistadors, 
of Captain Cook, of Speke, of Livingstone, of Doughty, of 
Amundsen, of Scott, and all the company of brave men who 
have explored new lands or new oceans — and in Sir Percy 
Sykes' hands the history of their achievements makes gallant 
reading. He has an eye for the more striking and romantic 
aspects of travel and his narration carries us on from one 
enterprise to another with an easy flow of diction and an 
infectious enthusiasm. His book is well illustrated and is 
furnished with no less than 33 maps, accompanunents which 
add greatly to the joy of reading the letterpress. 

The later volume on The Quest for Cathay is of a different 
calibre. It does not supersede, nor does it in any way aim 
at superseding, the immortal Yule and his commentators, 
and it is addressed not to the experts but to the laymen 
interested in Asiatic travel. To such readers it presents a 
brightly written conspectus of Central Asian exploration 
though the centuries, illustrated by excellent photographs 
and maps, and it obtains an added interest from occasional 
references to the author's personal experiences in the same 
areas. There is at times a tendency to digression, but the 
digressions, like those of the Father of History, add to the 
charm of the book and the narrative displays on every page 
the intense interest of the author in his subject. The con- 
clusion, which comes on us a little abruptly, is appropriately 
signalized by the quotation of the saying regarding Benedict 
Goes, who, in 1607, seeking Cathay found heaven ” : but 
neither Sir Percy Sykes, nor Sir Henry Yule, have told us 
who it was who said this or where the saying is recorded. 


A. 728, 731. 
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David KiMm's Hebrew Grammar (Mikheol). Systematic- 
^ and critically annotated by William 

Chomsky. 9| x 6, pp. iv + 120. PMIadelpliia : The 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learnings 1933. 

David Kimhi was one of the three great Jewish medieval 
commentators of the Bible. Rashi (1040™1105), Abraham 
ibn Ezra (1092-1167), and David Kimhi (1160-1235) are 
'' a threefold cord ” that is not quickly broken Kimhi s 
commentary had a great influence on the English version of 
the Bible. Kimhi was also a great grammarian and lexico- 
grapher. His important work Mikhlol consists of two parts. 
The first part contains an exposition of Hebrew grammar, 
and the second part a dictionary of the Bible. The second 
part, regarded as a separate work, was later issued under the 
title Sefer Iia-Shorashim, the Book of Roots/’ and the 
title Mikhlol was retained exclusively for the part 
dealing with the grammar. The influence of Kimhi's 
Mikhlol extends to our own days (cf. E. Konig’s Hebrew 
Grammar), 

It is obviously a matter for satisfaction if the work of 
Kimhi is illumined more fully. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy laid 
Biblical students under a lasting debt of gratitude by his 
scholarly and beautifully printed edition of KimH*s commen- 
tary on the first Book of the Psalms (Cambridge, 1883). 
It has taken over fifty years before Kimhi’s commentary on 
the second Book of the Psalms has been edited (by Dr. Sidney 
I. Esterson, of Baltimore, in the Hebrew Unim Colhge Annual 
voL X, Cincinnati, 1935). It is to be hoped that the remaining 
parts of Kimhi’s commentary on the Psalms will follow 
in more rapid succession. 

Now we have to welcome ' the publication of a part of 
Kimhi’s Mikhlol by a young American scholar. Dr. Willkiii 
Chomsky submitted as a th^fa for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Dropsie CoDe^ for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning at Philadelphia David Hebrew Grammar 
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(MiMilol): systematically presented and critically annotated 
In the Preface the author surveys the grammatical work of 
Kimhi and gives the reason for his endeavour to give a 
systematized translation of Kinihi’s Grammar (see especially 
p. 2, bottom, and p. 3, top). In notes appended after every 
chapter the translator attempts '^‘to trace as far back as 
possible the sources from which Kimhi probably drew his 
material '' (p. 3). 

The author writes very optimistically of his work (see 
especially p. 3, middle, and p, 5). Optimism is a virtue of 
youth. The present volume consists of 120 pages and contains 
three chapters (Phonology, The Pronoun, The Verb). At 
the conclusion of the Preface Dr. Chomsky writes : The 

entire manuscript is now ready for the press. But present 
circumstances make it necessary to publish it in parts, of 
which this is the first instalment.” We hope that the publica- 
tion of the other parts will follow soon, so that we may see 
the MikJilol in all its perfection. 

930. Samuel Daiches. 


Illustrated London News 

Vol. 189, No. 5094, contains a description of an exhibition, 
at the British Museum, of the masterpieces of Egyptian 
sculpture from the collection of Mr. C. S. Gulbenkian, including 
a statue head in obsidian, generally believed to represent 
Amenemhat III, about 2050 B.C., and considered to be one of 
the finest Egyptian portraits known. 

No. 5095 gives a resum4 of some of the finds on the nionntain 
slopes west of Tomsk in Siberia, the first of which were 
accidentally discovered by a peasant. Dr. Salmony, who 
lectured in this subject before the E.A.S., has given a brief 
description of the finds, which he dates about a.d. 600-800. 

In No. 5096, Sir Leonard Woolley, a member of this Society, 
describes some items from an exhibition in London of the 
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discoveries from Antiocli revealing early contacts between 
Minoan Crete and tLe Asiatic Mainland and raising some 
interesting problems of origin. He voices tbe supposition that 
either Minoan art had its imitators so far afield as the Tigris 
'Yalley “ or that, there was in Asia a native culture that 
influenced Crete 

No. 5097 of 26th December, 1936, describes how elephants 
roamed the desert east of the Nile 5000 years ago, as proved 
by the rock drawings of pre-djmastic artists. Hippopotami 
'were harpooned and cattle bred for their milk. One human 
figure is shown with a triple head dress somewhat li]{:e oar 
Prince of Wales’s Feathers. 

In No. 5098 is illustrated the Theban funerary temple of 
Ainenhokep, son of Hapu, the architect, who became a god. 
His funerary temple, which has lately been uncovered by an 
expedition under the French Institute of Cairo, is much larger 
than several of the royal temples, and shows that these royal 
temples were not a royal privilege. This architect wus the 
right hand man of one of the greatest of tlie Egyptian kings, 
Amenophis III. 

Nos. 5099 and 5100 of 9th and 16th January, 1937, describe 
the implications of the finding of the remains of “ Sinanthropus 
Pekinensis '' (in a short account by Dr. Cave, Conservator of 
the Museum of the Koval College of Surgeons in London) 
as a very primitive type of humanity of the early Pleistocene 
Age, perhaps a million years ago ; “ a type which came into 
existence too late to be ancestral to Neanthropic (mcNlern) 
man, whose beginning is still to be sought in the mists of 
antiquity’*. The latter number records Ms diet. Also of 
further discoveries of a hoard of finely WTOuglit gold and 
human skeletons on Mapungubwe Hill, in the Northern 
Transvaal, that may throw some light upon the still mysterious 
ruins of Zimbebvre. It is thought that the bones belong to a 
type of man that was not of the Bantu race. Could he liave 
been Semitic ? 

No. 5102 shows some of the^ results found by the Greater- 
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,Iiidiaa..,Researcli . Expediti^ under Dr. Quarifccli Wales, a 
member of.tlie. R.A.S., whicb' unearthed an .Indian city in 
Central Siam, probably 'founded by Indian, colonists in the 
fifth century of our era. It was originally located by Prince 
Damrong in 1905, but has never been scientifically examined, 
and Dr. Quaritch Wales and his party were the first Europeans 
to be seen in that part of the world. He found what he thinks 
to be the oldest remaining Hindu temple in Indo-China : 
built in the first cparter of the sixth centu,ry. Also a mutilated 
but life-sized statue of Vishnu, which he considers to be the 
most beautiful figure yet found in I,ndo-China. Dr. Barnett, 
a member of the Council of the R.ii.S., considers that, the 
colonist-builders came from the northern part of the Deccan, 
probably from Telingana. The city was abandoned about 
A.D. 550, as a result of the rise of the pre-Cambodian state of 
Cheiila and the Buddhist kingdom of DvaravatL 

No. 5103 of \"oI. 190, 6th February, 1937, gives pictures and 
short descriptions of a ritualistic dance to bring rest and peace 
to the world, performed in the Island of Bali. The dance of 
Good and Evil. 

No. 510G gives description of the modern and traditional 
methods of refining oil in the Kirkuk field of Iraq, and of the 
discovery of an undisturbed First Dynasty Egyptian Noble- 
man's Tomb. The tomb of Sabu at North Sakkara with its 
furniture undisturbed. Also of the recent discoveries of Chinese 
frescoes : fifteenth century Ming paintings in the little Temple 
of Fa Hai Sse in the hills north-west of Peking ; paintings 
that rival those at Ajanta. 

No. 6107 publishes an illustrated account of the Unknown 
Tribes discovered in Central Papua, a well organized “ Stone 
Age " people, found by an Assistant Resident Magistrate 
while on an adventurous patrol. Also of some interesting 
results of the excavations being carried out at Edfu (Upper 
Egypt) by the University of Warsaw and the Tnstitut 
Fran 9 ais crArcheologie Orientale. Under the ruins of the 
Roman towns with its remarkably well preserved baths lay 
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the Temple of Horas and several unviolated tombs with 
beautiful funerary objects. 

Ill No. 5108 and 6109, Mr. James M. Pluiner describes the 
finding of the long-lost Chekiang kiln-sites, where the_p^ se yao 
or '' secret colour '' ware -was produced for the Princes of Wu 
Yiieli in the first place about a.d. 907. He gives photogTaphs 
of peasants' cottages built of kiln- waste Sung pottery. (See 
Illustrated London News, 26th October, 1935.) The number also 
contains a review of A. L. Sadler's The Malcer of Modern 
Japan, being the history of Tokugawa leyasu, one of whose 
foreign advisers was the remarkable Will Adams. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes 

Mallia. Deuxieme Rapport (1925-6). Etudes Cietoises, 
Tome IV. Ecole Frangaise crAthenes. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1936. 

The Child in Ancient India. By Kamalabai Deshpande. 
Poona : Aryasamskrti Press, 1936. (Venus Stores, 
Poona.) 

A Short Grammar of Old Persian, With a Reader, accom- 
panied by a word-for-word Translation, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By T. Hddson-Williams. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press Board, 1936. 

Goraknath and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism. By Mohan 
Singh. Lahore : Mercantile Press. 1936. 

This Business of Exploring. By Boy G. Andrews, 
London : 6. P. Putnam's Sons, 1935. 

Poverty and Population in India, By D, G. Kaeve. 

London : Oxford Univemty Press, 1936. 

A Sanskrit Primer, By B. D. Perry, New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1936- 

Royal Correspondence op the, Assyrian Empire, Part IV. 
By L. Waterman., Am ATh>f : University of Michigan 
Press, 1936. 
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FiROA'tTsi Celebration, 935-1935- Eel. by. D, E. Smith, 
New York : McFarlaae, 'Warde, McFarlane, 1936. 

Allah Akbar. 2 Vols. By Germanus Gyula. Eevai, 
Budapest, 1936. . 

.MoRpjiOLOCiy OP THE Tibetan Language.. By, Hans 
Nordewin von Koerber. Los Angeles : Suttonhouse, 

' 1935, ' 

A PROPOS DES Voyages Aventureux i>e Fernand Mendez 
Pinto. Notes de A, J. H. Charignon recueillies et 
completees par Mile, M. Medard. Pekin: , Imprimerie 
des Lazaristes, 1936, , 


OBITUARY NOTICE 

James H. Stewart Lockhart 

The members of the Royal Asiatic Society will have heard 
with deep sorrow the news of the death of Sir James Haldane 
Stewart Lockhart, one of the oldest members both of the 
parent Society and of its vigorous North China Branch. He 
died in London on 26th February, nearly sixteen years after 
his retirement from the service of the Colonial Office. 

Born in Scotland in 1858, Lockhart would have been 79 
years of age on 26th May. Edinburgh was niainl}* responsible 
for his education. From Edinburgh Lhuversity lie entered 
the Colonial Service as an Eastern Cadet, and proceeded in 
1879 to Hong Kong. During his twenty-one years of service 
in that Colony he held a variety of posts and received the 
thanks of the Secretary of State for special services rendered 
in connection with the delimitation and settlement of the 
New Territories, which were added to the Colony as a lease- 
hold in 1898. By this time he had become Colonial Secretary 
of the Colony, a post which he held till 1902, when he was 
promoted to be first Civil Commissioner of the British Leased 
Territory of Weihaiwei. There he remained until his retire- 
ment in 1921. 

Lockhart received the C.M.G. in 1898, and became a 
K.C.M.G. in 1908. He was one of the first to receive the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the newly founded University 
of Hong Kong, and during the latter years of his service in 
China he was elected an honorary member of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, His interest in 
Chinese pictorial art led him to make a collection of pictures 
which were exhibited in London in 1928. He also made a 
noteworthy collection of Chinese copper coins. But hk chief 
interest, outside his official work, lay in the diri^tion of 
Chinese literature. ^ Althoii^h' he puMkhed little, he ww . 
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recognized to be one of the best Chinese scholars among, the 
foreigners of his time in China. He spoke Cantonese fluently , 
and after his transfer to Weihaiwei he acquired a good working 
knowledge of mandarin ’’ — now known as the National 
Language. His acquaintance with ancient and modern 
Chinese literature was extensive. His publications included 
a translation of the GKeng Yii IGao ^ under the title 
of A Mmmal of Chinese Quotations. The first edition of this 
work appeared in 1893. Though it was not a book that could 
be expected to have a wide popular appeal it was found useful 
by students of the language, and a second edition was published 
in 1903. Much more recently he edited and prepared for the 
press an Index to the Tso Clman, which had been compiled 
but left unrevised by the late Sir Everard Fraser. This useful 
compilation was produced by the Oxford University Press 
in 1930. 

Though he was a Fellow of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
Lockhart’s travels in the interior of China were not extensive ; 
he made some interesting journeys, however (when travel in 
China was more arduous than it is now), in the provinces of 
Kwangtung Chehkiang and Shantung. The journey wdiich 
he remembered and spoke of with the greatest pleasure was 
one which he undertook in 1903, w^hen he visited Chou Fu, 
the Governor of Shantung, at Tsinan, and afterwards made 
a pilgrimage to the sacred T'ai-Shan and to the temple and 
tomb of Confucius at Gh‘u Fou. There he Avas received 
and hospitably entertained by Duke Khing Ling-yi, the head 
of the family which traces its descent to Confucius himself. 
Shortly before leaving China on his retirement, Lockhart — 
on the strong recommendation of the WTiter of this notice — 
paid a short visit to the beautiful Yen-tang mountain in the 
interior of southern Chehkiang, 

After his return to England in 1921, Lockhart kept up his 
Chinese studies with undiroinished enthusiasm, and he was 
a regular attendant at the Council meetings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He also frequently presided at the ordinary 
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meetings ■ and lectures given nnder' the Society’s auspices. 
In 1928 he became ■ honorary secretary of the Society, and 
the time and thought which in that capacity he gave to the 
Society’s interests and welfare will not be forgotten. He was 
the Society’s nominee on the Governing Body of the School 
of Oriental Studies in London University, and held that post 
until failing health necessitated his resignation in 1935. 

Both in Great Britain and in China Lockhart was well 
known to a wide circle of British and Chinese friends, who 
will never cease to think of him with respect and affection* 
Most of his contemporaries in Hong Kong have passed away 
or have left the Colony, but there are still many Chinese 
in Weihaiwei, where he was held in great esteem, who will 
lament the passing of a kindly and sympathetic administrator 
and a 'warm-hearted friend. 


23 . 


R. F. Johnston. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Some Histoeical Notes on East Africa 
By Arthur E. Eobinson 

We are pleased to welcome a new publication, Tanganyika 
Notes ofid Records, wliich w^as founded by Sir 'Harold 
Macmicliael, D.S.O., last year. No. 2 (pp. 21-43) contains 
an article, ''Some Historical Notes on East Africa,” wMcli 
may be of special interest. Mr. Eobinson lias illustrated bis 
paper by a map showing the principal racial migrations 
since the earliest times, eight reproductions of ancient and 
Moslem maps and a map of the Greek and Eoman sea routes 
betw^een the Red Sea, East Africa, and the East. There is an 
extensive and useful bibliography. 


Notices 

The Keeper of the Privy Purse has been commanded by 
His Majesty, King George VI. to state that His Majesty is 
pleased to grant His Patronage to the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 


A Loyal Address in connection with the accession of His 
Majesty King George VI and of cordial thanks for the 
gracious continuance of the Eoyal Patronage was signed on 
behalf of the Council and Members of the Society by the 
President on 27th January, 1937. A reply expressing His 
Majesty’s !' deep appreciation of the sentiments of loyalty and 
devotion to which it gives expression” was received from the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, dated 4th February, 1937. 


Forthcoming Events 

In honour of the Coronation of Their Majesties, the Council 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society will hold a Reception at India 
House, on Thursday, 0th May, 1937, by the kind permission 
of the High Commissioner. 
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Attention is drawn to Eole 97, concerning tlie borrowing 
of books from tie Library for purposes other than reviews : 
'' In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months/’ Members desiring the use of books for a longer 
term must return them to the Librarian for examination at 
the end of six months with a suitable request. Should the 
book not be required it will then be returned to the borrowing 
member. 


The annual List of Members will be published in the Journal 
for July. Members who wish to make any alterations in 
name, style, or address, must send the fully corrected entry 
so as to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal are forwarded to 
subscribers about 11th of January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, but at any 
rate before the end of the quarter concerned. Should such 
notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has been 
issued, the onus cannot be admitted and the number cannot 
be replaced free of charge. 

Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than tlie 
twenty off-prints, which are supplied gratis^ are requested to 
apply to the Secretary in good time as the type is broken 
up after the lapse of one month. The cost of extra copies 
varies in accordance vrith the length of the article and the 
number of plates. 


In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repair throughout the month of August. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


The Antiquaries Journal. Vol. xvii, No. 1, January, 1937. 
Woolley, Sir, L. Excavations near Antiocli in 1936. 

Religions. No. 18, Janizary, 1937. 

Gaster, T. H. New Light on Early Palestinian Eeligion. 

More Texts from Bas Shamra. 

Murphy, J. The Indus Civilization in Eelation to Indian Eeligions. 

Parnassus. Yol. ix, No. 1, January, 1937. 

Bickman, L. Notes on Chinese Eubbings. 

Klihn, H. Asiatic Influences on the Art of the Migrations. 
Warner, L. An Introduction to Bronze Statuettes of the Par 
East. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Indian Bronzes. 

Sudan Notes and Records. Yol. xix, Part 1, 1936. 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Zande Theology. 

Robinson, A. E. The Camel in Antiquity. 

Walker, J. The Coinage of Ali Dinar. 

The Muslim Revival. Yol. v, No. 2, June, 1936. 

Smith, Dr. M. The Path of the Soul in Sufism. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Yol. xxii, Part iii, September, 1936. 

Jayaswal, K. P. Chronology and History of Nepal, 600 b.c. to 
880 A.i>. 

Basil, K. K, An Account of Firoz Shah Tughluq (from Sirat-i- 
Firoz Bhahi) (in continuation of page 96, JBORS., Yol. xxii). 

Journal of the University of Bombay. Yol. v, Part 1, July, 1936. 

Heras, H. The Eeligion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions. 

Epigraphia Indica. Yol, xxii, Part vi, April, 1934. 

Aiyer, K. Y. S. No. 34. The Larger Leiden Plates (of 
Eajaraja I). 
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VoL xxii. Part vii, July, 1934. 

Aiyer, K. V. S. The Larger Leiden Plates (of Eajaraja I). 

— The smaller Leiden Plates of Kulottunga I. 

Mazumdar, E. C. Note on Sailendra Kings mentioned in the 
■ Leiden Plates.: . 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythio Society, VoL xxvii. New Series, 
Nos. 1 and 2, July~Oct., 1936. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The Nature of “ Folklore ” and **' Popular 
Art^ 

Law, B. C. xA Short Account of the Damilas. 

Mitra, S. C. On the Fire-Walking Ceremony of the Dusadiis of 
Bihar. 

Indian Art and Letters. VoL x, No. 2, 2nd issue for 193t3. 

..Qiiaritch Wales, H. Cr. The Exploration of Sri Deva, an Ancient 
Indian City in Indochina. 

Visser, H. F. E. The Museum of Asiatic Art, Amsterdam. 

Dalet, E. A Newly Discovered Monument of Primitive 
Khmer Art. 

Lindsay, J. H. Indian Influences in Chinese Sculpture. 

Bengal Past and Present. Voi. lii, Part ii, Serial No. 104, 
Oct.-Dec., 1936. 

Cotton, E. The Sardhana Pictures at Government House, 
Allahabad. 

Government House, Calcutta : An Official History. 

Seth, M. J. Armenians as Political Stepping-Stones in India. 
Sarkar, Sir J. Memoir of Monsieur Eene Madec. 

E. C. Unpublished Letters of Lord Clive (Correspondence with 
Admiral Watson). 

Bullock, H. Lewis Anthony Yvon. 

Monumental Inscriptions, Third series (1698-1830). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. VoL xii, No. 4, December, 1936. 

Berriedale Keith, A. Aryan Names in Early Asiatic Kecords, 
Sharma, S. E. The Administrative System of Sher Shah. 

Journal of the Karnatak Sistonml Bmeamh BmMy. 

Vijayanagara Sexcentenary (k^mmemoration Volume, 1036.^ 
Containing thirty-two articles fey many well-known Indian 
scholars on subjects relating to the history and culture of the 

Vijayanagara Empire. 
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Indian State Railwmjs Magazine, Vol. x, No., 3, December^ 1,936.,, 

SiiifielcL ' Charles Masson : ' Archeologist and Vagrant. 
Sutherland, T. C. Tibetan Medicine. 

Mackay, D. Excavating in the Indus Valley. 

The Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Vol. xvi, 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1936. 

McCown, C. C. New Historical Items from Jerash Inscriptions. 
Ginsberg, H. L. Balu and his Brethren. 

Maisler, B. A genealogical List from Ras Shamra. 

Picard, L., and Solomonica, P. On the Geology of the Gaxa- 
Beersheba District. 

Palestim Exploration Quarterly. Sixty-ninth Year, January, 1937. 

Salmon, F. J. The Modern Geography of Palestine. 

Gaster, T. H. The Chronology of Palestinian Epigraphy. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. "Yol. 56, Number 4, 
December, 1936. 

Montgomery, J. A. Ras Shamra Notes. VI : Danel Text. 
Prince, J. D. Turkic Material in Hungarian. 

Vernadsky, G. Notes on the History of the Uigurs in the Late 
Middle Ages. 

La GeograpJiie. Tome Ixvii, No. 3, Mars, 1937. 

Guibon, A. La navigation fluviale a Sumatra. 

Bijdragen Tot de Taah, Land- En V olhenhunde Van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel. 94, Afl. iii, 1936. 

Ronkel, S. van. In Memoriam, Dr. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, 
8 Eebr. 1857-26 Juni 1936. 

Heuting, A. lets over de spraakkunst van de Tobeloreesche taal. 
Juynboil, H. H. Vertaling van Sarga xxiv, xxv, en xxvi (slot) 
van het Oud-Javaansche Ramayana. 

ArcMv Fur OrientforscJiung. Band xi, Heft 4, 1936. 

Bohl, F. M. T. Die fiinfzig Namen cles Marduk. 

Humbert, P. A propos du “ serpent ” (bsn) du mythe de Mot 
et Aleih. 

Orientalia, Vol. vi, Nova Series, Ease. 1-2, 1937. 

Ungnad, A. Maori und Subartu. 

Rosenthal, E. Arabische Nachrichten iiber Zenon den Eleaten. 
Mittwoch, E., u. Schlobies, H. Altsudarabische Inschriften im 
Hamburgischen Museum fixr Volkerkiinde (Eortsetzung). 
Aescoly, A. Z. Die athiopische Ubersetzung eines Kapitels aus 
einer verlorenen hebraischen Chronik. 
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Ostasiatisclie Zeitschrift. ISTeue Folge 12 Jalirg., Der Ganzen Eeihe 
22 Jalirg .5 5 Heft, 1936. 

Bachiiofer, L. " Art Treasures from Japan ’’ in Boston. 

Umeliara, S. Tiber die Bronzezeit in China. 

Gupta, 0. C. D. Eemarks on a few early Indian Terracotta- 
Figurines. 

Stiidi E Materkili Di Storia Belle ReligionL Vol xii, Fasc. 3° 
e 4"^. Anno xii, 1936. 

Cassuto, U. II calendario di Gezer e il suo valore storico-reiigioso. 

Gaster, Th. H. The Story of Aqhat. 

Furlani, G. iN'uovi documenti siii Yezidi. 

La Turquie Kamdliste. No. 15, Octobre, 1936. 

Alaca Huyiik, 

Kosay, Hamit Z. A description of the results of the work of the 
Turk Tarih Kurumu (Historical Society of Turkey), in 
excavating the site of the Hittite city down to the level of 
the Copper Age deposits at Alaca Hiiyuk. 

The Chinese Social and Political Peview, Yol. xx, No. 4, January, 

1937. 

Shaw, S. J. Historical Significance of the Curious Theory of the 
Mongol Blood in the Veins of the Ming Emperors. 

Riasanovsky, V. A. The Influence of Ancient Mongol Culture 
and Law on Russian Culture and Law. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Remainder of Accessions, October-December, 1936 

Tun Li-clien, ilnnual customs and festivals in Peking, as recorded 
in tile Yea-cking Sui-skili-clii by Tun Li-cben. Tr. and 
annotated by D. Bodde ... 10 X 7. Pei f mg, 1936. 

From M, Henri Vetch 
Umeliara, S,, fitude des bronzes des royaunies combattants . . . 
(Mem. de Tohd-Bunka-Gakuin, Kyoto Kenkyiisbo, vol. 7). 

12| X 10-|. Kyoto, Exchange. 

Vedas. Atliarva Veda, Tbe Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Bks. 16 
and 17. Ed. , . . by L. C, Barret. (American Or. Ser., vol. 9.) 
Neiv. Haven, 1936. From the American Or. Society. 

Vogel, J. Ph., Buddhist art in India, Ceylon, and Java . . . Tr. 
from the Dutch by A. J. Barnouw ... 8 X 5|-. Oxford, 1936. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
'Wangeiin, H., Das arabische Volksbuch vom Konig Azzahii 
Baibars . . . (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft. 17). 10x 7. 
Stuttgart, 12^6. From Messrs. W. Kohlha^nmer. 

Ware, J. E., Vocabularies to the elementary Chinese texts used 
at Harvard University . . . 10| X 8-|. Cambridge, Mass., 
1936. From the Harvard Yenching Institute. 

Wilcken, U., Die Bxemer Papyri . . . (Abhandlungen, Preuss. 
Akad. der Wiss., Jahrg. 1936, Phil. -hist. KL, Hr. 2). 11 X 7|. 
Berlin, Exchange. 

Wright, H. Nelson, The coinage and metrology of the Sultans 
of DehlL Incorporating a catalogue of the coins in the 
author's cabinet now in the Dehli Museum ... 10 x 7. 
Delhi, 1936, From the High Commissioner for India. 

Younghusband, Sir F., Everest : the challenge . . . 2nd ed. 

9 X 6|. London, 1936. From Messrs. Thomas Nelson. 
Zetland, L. J. L. Dundas, 2nd Marquess of, Aryavarta-hrdayam. 
[The heart of Aryavarta. A Sanskrit tr. by Visnupada 
Bhattacarya.] 9x6. Calcutta, 1936. 

From the Librarian, India Office. 

January-March, 1937 

Annamalai University Sanskrit Series. 

No. 3. Tattvabindu by Vacaspatimisra, with Tattvavibhavana 
by Ksiputra Parame^vara. Ed. by V. A. Eamaswami 
Sastri . . . 
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No. 4. Svarasiddliantacandrika of Srmivasayajvan, Ed. bj 
K. A. Sivaramakrisbna . Sastri . . . 

Sanshrit. 10 X 7. Mylajpore, 1936. 

From Annamalai University. 
Anstey, V., The economic development of India ... 3rd (revised 
and enlarged) ed. 9x6. London, 1936. 

From Messrs. Longmans Green and Co. 
Baroda. Annual report of the Director of Arcbasology, Baroda 
State, 1934-35. 12 x 9. Baroda, 1936. 

From the Director of Archseology, Baroda. 
Bartba, D., Die Avariscbe Doppelscbalmei von Janos, bida . . . 
(Arcliseologia Hungarica, 14). Hungarian with German tr. 
12-| X 9|-. Budapest, 1934. From the Author. 

Bible. Old Testament. Prophets : Hesekiel, von A. Bertliolet . . . 
mit einem Beitrag von K. Galling . . . (Handbncb zmii Alteii 
Testament, Iste Reibe, 13.) 10| X 7i-. Tubingen, 193G. 

From Messrs. J. C. B. MoJir. 
Bibliotbeca Biiddbica, 30, Madbyanta-Vibbanga. Discourse on 
discrimination between middle and extremes . . . comniented 


by Vasubandliu and Stbiramati. Tr. . . . by Tb. Stcherbatsky. 
10 X 7. Moscow and Leningrad, 1936. Exchange. 

Brandenstein, W., Die Herkunft der Btrusker . . . (A.O., Bd. 35, 
Heft 1). 9 1 X 6. Leipzig, 1937. Bought. 


Brandt, J. J., Introduction to Literary Chinese . . , 2nd ed. 
^4 X Ol- Peiping, 1936. From M. Henri Vetch. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India. By 
John Allan ... 9 X 6. London, 1936. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Buchanan, F., An account of the Districts of Bihar and Patna in 
1811-12 . . . (PubL by the Bihar and Oriss#i Research Soc., 
with introduction by J. F. W. J.) 2 vols. 10 X 7. Patya, 
[1936 ?]. From the Bihar and Orissa Mesearch Society. 

Bukhari. Al-Bukhari. A collection of Muhammad’s authentic 
traditions. Tr. into English by I. H. el-Mougy . * . originally 
appearing in Al-Azhar Review. Yob 1. IfilA Atdm T&i. 
10| X 7|. Cairo, 1936. ' ^ ^ From lAe TramM&r. 

An important MS. of the Traditions of BnklM . * 

Facsimile . . , [ed.] by A. !Mingana. 12| X 10. 

1936. '■ ; : FromMmm.Hfff&. 

Bulling, A., Die chinesisohe 'Jjrohitektiir von der Han-^ZeR bi» 
zum Ende der T^ang-Zeit , , . [Being a series of articles in 
Orient ei Occidmt, 2e Aan4@i,' nos. 4-9, 19^-6.] II X 9# 
{Gen^, 1935-6.) ' • ^ • Prm 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. ' of books r^sl€i«i la' the/ 

Presidency of Bengal daring 'Ae quarto endii^ 31^' Marteh^. 
1936. 14 x 9. Cdimmiimr ^ 


T. ’1 mrt ^ 4 1 ^ i '-J' f ^ 4 ' ^ 2 i ' ' ^ 
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GaraJi, P./ Fakhr .ad-Din II, principe del Libano e la' Corte di, 
Toscana 1605“1 635. ToL 1 . .. . (K, Accad. d’Italia,:Stiidi e. , 
Dociimeiiti, 5.) 10 X Ro7na^ 1936. 

. . From the E, Accad. d’ Italia. 

Cliand, T., Influence of Islam on Indian culture . . . 9 x 6, 
AUalmhad, 1936, ■ From the Indian Press, Ltd. 

Oliarignon, A. J. H., and Medard, M., A propos des voyages 
aventureux de F. M. Pinto, Notes de A. J. H. C., recueillies 
et completees par M. M. 10 X 7. Pekin, 1935. 

From the Imprimerie des Lazar istes. 

Cliikaslilge, M., Alchemy and other chemical achievements of 
the Ancient Orient . . . 8 X 5|. Tokyo, 1936. 

From the Author. 

China. The criminal code of the Republic of China. Tr. into 
English by Ching-Lin Hsia ... and Boyer P. H. Chu . . . 
lOi X T. Bhangliai,V^Z^. From Messrs. Kelly and Walsh. 

Chevalier, C., La Mariologie de S. Jean Damascene . . . (Or. 
Christiana Analecta, 109.) 9-| X 6|. i?oma, 1936. Exchange. 

Christensen, A., Les gestes des rois dans les traditions de ITran 
antique . . . (Univ. de Paris. Conferences Ratanbai Katrak, 3). 

8 X 5|. Paris, 1936. From Messrs. Paul Geathner. 

Dalgado, S. R., Portuguese vocables in Asiatic languages. From 
the Portuguese original . . . tr. . . . with notes, etc., by A. X. 
Soares . , . (Gaekwad’s Or. Ser., no. 74). 10 X 6|. Baroda, 
1936. Exchange. 

Da\dd ben Abraham, al-Fasi, The Hebrew- Arabic dictionary of 
the Bible known as Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz (Agron) . . . Ed. 
... by S. L. Skoss . . . Yol. 1. (Yale Or. Ser., Researches, 
voL 20.) 10 X I New Haven, 1936. 

Fro7n the Oxford University Press. 

Desideri, I., An account of Tibet. The travels of I. D. . . . 1712- 
1727. Ed. by F. de Filippi . . . Revised ed. (The Broadway 
Travellers). 9 X 6. London (1937). From the Editor. 

Dietrich, A., Phonizisehe Ortsnamen in Spanien ... (A. K. M., 
Bd. 21, Heft 2). x 6|-. Leipzig, 1936. Exchange. 

Duchesne-Guillemin, J., Etudes de morphologic iranienne, 

1. Les composes de TAvesta . . . (Univ. de Liege, Bibl. de- 
la Faculte de Phil, et Lettres, fasc. 74). 10|- x 7. Liege 
and Paris, 1936. From the University of Liege. 

Ebeling, E., and Meissner, B., Reallexikon der Ass}?Tioiogie . , . 
Bd. 2, Lief 4. Dunsarni-Ekeski. 10 J x 7-|. Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1936. From Messrs. W. de Gruyter. 

Ebers, G., The Pap 5 n:*us Ebers, the greatest Egyptian medical 
document. Tr. by B. Ebbell ... 11 X 7-|-. Copenhagen and 
London, 1937. From the Oxford University Press. 
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Eichhorn, W,, Ctou Tiin-i. Bin cEinesisches Gelelirtenleben aus 
dem 11. JaErEundert . . . (A. K. M., Bd. 21, Heft 5). 91 x 64, 
1936. Exclianfje, 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. No. 54. EabgEnzi-Ribat. 11 x 74. 

Leyden and London, 1936. Bought, 

Eaddegon, B., Studies on Panini’s Grammar , . . (VerEandelingen, 
K. ABad. van WetenscEappen, Afd. Letterkunde, KE., 
J3L 38, no. 1). 10| x 7|-. Amsterdam, 1936. Exchange, 
Firdausi Celebration, 935-1935. Addresses delivered at tiie 
celebration of tEe l,000tE anniversary of lEe birth of the 
national poet of Iran, held at Columbia University . . . [with] 
a bibliograpEy of the principal MSS. . . . Ed, bv D. E. Smith. 
12 X 8|-. Aez/; TofA% 1936. 

From Columbia University Library, 
EiscEel, W. J., Jews in the economic and political life of medieval 
Islam ... (A. S. M., voL 22). 8| X 5|. London, 1927. 
Gaster, M., Occident and Orient . . . Studies in Semitic philology, 
etc. . . . in honour of . . . Dr. M, Gaster's 80tE birthday. 
... Ed, by B. Schindler ... in collaboration with A. 
Marmorstein ... 10 X 7. London, 1936. 

From Taylor's Foreign Press. 
Geiger, W., Jayatilaka, D. B., and others. A dictionary of the 
Sinhalese language, vol. 1, pt. 2. 11-| X 9. Colombo, 1936. 

From the Sinhalese Dictionary Committm, 
Germaniis, G., Allah Akbar ... 2 vols. Hungarian, 74 x 5|. 

Budapest, 1936. From ike ‘^Author, 

Gourou, P., Les paysans du delta tonkinois . . . (Publications de 
PEcole Fr. d'Ex, Or., vol. 27). 

Esquisse d’une etude de Thabitation annamite . . , (do., 

vol, 28). 11| X 7|. Paris, 1936. 

Gregory, of Cyprus. Gregorii . . . De theoria sancta quae syriace 
dicitur visio divina, Syriace ed., latine vertit ... I. Hausherr 
. . . (Or. Christiana Analecta, 110). 10 X 7. Eonia, 1937. 

SMMnge. 

Hemacandra Eayachaudhuri. Materials for the study of the early 
history of the Vaishnava Sect, . . * 2nd ed. 9 X 6. Cahuita, 
1936. From the R^wtrar, Cahuitu Umimrmiy^ 

Heydt, Baron Eduard von der, Bammluag Baron B* voa der 
Hevdt. Asiatische Fia^tifc, von W.^Cohn. 12 X 9. Berlin, 
1932. 

Kunst der Naturvoiker, von, E. von Sydow, 12 X 9. 

Berlin, 1932. 

Ordos-Bronzen, Btonzen aus Burist-an iind dem Kaukasas, 

[etc.], von V. Griessmaier ■ (Wiener .Beitr%©, &ndtr* 
publikation). 12 X 9v , 1936. 
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Hirananda Sastri, The Asokan rock at Girnar . . . (Gaekwad’s 
Arcli, Ser.j no, 2), 11| X 9. 1936. 

From the BireGtor of AfChmologyyB^ 
.Hocart, A. M., Kingsandcoimciiiors. An essay in the comparative 
anatomy of human society . . . (Egyptian Univ, Works pubL 
by the Faculty of Arts, no. 12). 10 X 7. Cairo, 1936. 

From the Egyptian Unwersity. 
Hsi Hsiang Chi, The West Chamber (H. H. C.). A medieval 
drama. Tr. ... by H. H. Hart ... 10 X 7. Stanford, 
California, 1936. From Oxford Unwersity Press. 

Ibn al-Furat, The history of I. F. . . . Ed. by C. K. Zurayk . . . 
[American Univ. of Beirut], VoL 9, pt. 1. 10 X 7. Beirut, 
1936. From the American Unwersity, Beirut. 

India. Annual report on S. Indian epigraphy for the year ending 
31st March, 1933. 13| X 8|. Madras, 1936. Exchange. 
India, Archaeological Survey. Annual reports for the years 
1930-31, ’31-’32, ’32-’33, and ’33-’34. Ed. by C. L. Fabri 
... 2 vok 13| X 101. Delhi, 1936. 

From the Director-General of Archmlogy. 
Jaffar, S. M., The Mughal empire from Babar to Aurangzeb 
. . . (Isted.). 7|- X 5. Peshawar, 1936. From the Author. 
Jamal-ud-din Ahmad and Muhammad Abdul Aziz, Afghanistan, 
a brief survey . . . London (and Kabul), 1936. 

From the Authors. 

Joannes, of Lycopolis. Ein dialog uber die Seele und die Affekte 
des Menschen. Herausg. von S. Dedering. (Vilhelm Ekman’s 
Universitetsfond, Uppsala, 43). Syriac and German. 10 X 7. 
Uppsala, 1936. From the R. Unwersity Library of Uppsala. 
Jodhpur, Eeport on the administration of the Archseologicai 
Dept, and the Sumer Public Library ... for the year ending 
30th Sept., 1936. VoL 10. 13J X 8^. Jodhpur, 1937. 

From the Superintendent, Archseological Dept. 
Karve, D. G., Poverty and population in India . . . 7| x 5. 

Oxford, 1936. From the Oxford Unwersity Press. 

Leumann, E., Das norderische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des 
Buddhismus. Text und Ubersetzung von E. L. Heft 3. 
A. d. Nachless herausg. [mit Binleitung] von M. Leumann . . . 
(A. K. M., Bd. 20, no. 3). 9| X 6-|. Leipzig, 1936. Exchange. 
Leyden University. Catalogus. Dl. 35. Inventaris van de HSS. 
3de Afd. 9|- x 6|. Leiden, 1936. 

From the Unwersity Library, Leiden. 

Licent, E., Comptes-rendus de onze annees (1923-1933) de 
sejour et d’exploration dans le bassin du Fleuve Jaune du 
Pai Ho, etc. . . . Tom. 1, 2, 3, [also] Tables, et Atlas. 
(Publns. du Musee Hoang Ho Pai Ho, no 38). 13 x 9|. 

Tientsin, 1935. . . From M. Henri Vetch. 
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Lukas, J., Die Logone-Spraclie im zentraleii Sudan . , . (A. K. M., 
Bd. 21, Heft 6)* 9| x Leif zig^ 1936. Exchange. 

Madras. Eecords of Fort St. George. Anjengo consiiltatioiis, 
1749-1750. VoL 2b. 

— Fort St. David consultations, 1702. 13|- X 8-|. Maims, 
1936- From the High Commissioner for India. 

]\Iahabliarata, (Soutliern Eecension) . . , Ed. by . . . P. P. S, 
Sastri . . . VoL 15. Santi parvan, pt. 3. 7| x 5. 3fa(Iras, 
1936. From Messrs. F, Ramasiimng Bastnda and Sons. 
Martiny, G., Die Gegensatze im babylonischen uiid asswischen 
Tempelbau ... (A. K. M., Bd. 21, Heft3). 91 x 61. Leipzig, 
1936. Exchange 

]\lerlier, M., iStudes de musique byzantine . . . (Bibl. musicale du 
Mus. Guimet, Ser. 2, tom, 2). 111x9. Perm, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Mugbultai. M.’s BiograpMcal dictionary of the martyrs of iove. 
Ed. from the two extant MSS. in Istanbul by 0. Spies. 
VoL 1 (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 18). 10x7. Stuiigart^l^^li, 

From Messrs. IF. KohJhammer. 
Mundy, P., The travels of P. M. . . . Bd. by the late . . . Sir R. 0. 
Temple . . . and L. M. Anstey. VoL 5 . . . (Hakluyt Soc,, 
2nd Ser., no. 78). 9 X 6. Lo^on, 1936. Bought. 

Al-Mutanabbi. Recueil publ. k Foccasion de son millenaire. 
[Six articles by MM. Blachere, Canard, Gaudefroy- 
Demonbynes, Lecerf, Massignon, and Sauvaget.] (Mem. 
de FInst. Fr. de Damas.) 10 X 7. Beyrouth, 1936. Exchange, 
ISTazim, M., Bijapur inscriptions ... (Mem. Arch. Survey of 
India, no 49). 131 X 10|. Delhi, 1936. Exchange, 

Neogi, P., Copper in Ancient India . . . (Ind. Assoc, for the cultiva- 
tion of Science, Spec. PubL, no. 1). 10 X 7|. Cahutla, 1918. 

Bought. 

Nielsen, D., Eas Samra Mythologie und Biblische Theologie . . . 

(A. K. M., Bd. 21, Heft 4). 9^ x 6|. ^ Leipzig, 1936. Excha^e. 
Nippold, W., Eassen- und Kulturgeschichte der Negrito- Volker 
Siidost-Asiens. Bd. 1 . . . (Studien zur Volkerkunde, Bd. 11). 
9x6. Gottingen, 1936. 

From the Institut t, Rmse/n^ und VMkerkunde, Leipzig Unip. 
Patna. Annual report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum for the year ending 31st March, 1935. 1S| X S|» 
Patna, 1936. From the Sigh Cmnmwswner for^ Indw. 
Perry, E. D., A Sanskrit primer « * #h ed. 9x6. Ymk, 
1936 . From Oxfm^d tJnimstty Ftm. 

Pilki, V.’chockalingam, The origin of the lado-EuropeAn mem 
and peoples . . . VoL 1. Isl ed. 10 X L' 

1935 ;" ' Fmm th . 

Pohl, A.', Vorsargonische Sargonische 

autograpMerl und nri^^Inyenl^twelinis.'iiM 
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versehea voii A. P. (Hilpreclit Collection of Babylonian 
Antiquities in Eigentnm der Univ. Jena, 5), 13 x 10. 

Leipzig, 1935. From Messrs. J. C: HinricJis. 

Pondiclierry. Catalogue des MSS. des anciennes arcHves de 
rinde Fiangaise . . . Pnbl. . . . par E. Gandart . . . Tom. T. 
Pondicbery, 1816-1855. Tom. 8. Etablissements secondaires 
et loges, 1816-1855. lOh X Pondicherg mid Paris, 

Exchange. 

Praj ria-paraniita-ratna-giina-samcaya-gatba. Sanscrit and 
Tibetan text, ed, by E. Obermuller [with English intro- 
duction]. (Bibl. Buddbica, 29.) 9x6. Moscoiv and 

Leningrad, 1937. Exchange 

Pritchard, E. H., The crucial years of early Anglo-Cbinese 
relations, 1750-1800 . . . (Eesearch studies, State College of 
Washington, vol. 4, nos. 3^-). 10 X 7. Piilinian, Washingto7i 
(1936). From the Author. 

Punjab, Catalogue of works and periodicals registered in the 
Punjab . . . during the quarters ending the 30tb Sept, and 
31st December, 1936. 13-| X 8|. {Lahore, 1936-7.) 

From the Government of the Puyijab. 
Punjab, Government. Press lists of old Kecords in the Punjab 
Civil Secretariat. Chief Commissioner’s Administration . . . 
1853 to . . . 1858. Index to vol. 13, Political Dept. Index to 
vol. 14, Judicial Dept. Index to vol. 15, General Dept. 
13|- X 84. Lahore, 1936. 

From the Government of the Punjab. 

■ Ruben, W., Studien zur Textgeschicbte des Ramayana . . . 
(Bonner Or. Studien, Heft. 19). 10 x 7. Stuttgart, 1936. 

From the Author. 

Rustum, A. J., The royal archives of Egypt and the origins of the 
Egyptian expedition to Syria, 1831-1841 . . . (Publns. of the 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut, Or. Ser., no. 8). 10|- X 7. Beirut, 
1936. From the Americayi University, Beirut. 

Schubart, W., Die religiose Haltung des friihen Hellenismus 
... (A.O., Bd. 35, Heft 2). 9J x 6. Leipzig, 1937. Bought. 
Siguret, J,, Territoires et populations des confins du Yunnan. 

Tr. du chinois par J. S 10| x 7. Peiping {Shanghai pr.), 

(1937). From M. Henri Vetch. 

Sinha, N. K., Rise of the Sikh power . . . 8| X 6. Calcutta, 1936. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 
Society des Etudes Iraniennes et de FArt Persan. Publications 
1-13. [Monographs by G. Contenau, A. Godard, R. 
Grousset, H. Mass4, L. Massignon, V. Minorsky, Muhd. 
Khan Qazvini, and Sir Denison Ross.] 10 x 6|-. Paris, 

^ 1931-6. Exchange. 

Stein, Sir A., An archaeological tour in the ancient Persis . . . 
(Repr. from Iraq, voL 3, no. 2). 11-| x 8. [London, 1936.] 

From the Author. 
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Storey, C. A., Persian Literature. A bio-bibliographical survey 
. . . Section 2 , fasc. 2 . C.-L. Special histories of Persia 
Central Asia, [etc*] . . . 9 x 6 . London, 1936. 

From Mems. Luzm, 

Tagore, E., Chansons de E. T. 26 chants transcrits par A. A. 
Bake . . . avec tr. iitterale [French and English] de la poesie 
bengalie et tr. libre [English] de E. T. (Bibl. musieale dii 
Mus. Giiiniet, Ser. 1 , torn. 2 ). With the music. Ill x 9. 
Paris, 1935. , Exchange. 

T'ang Leang-li, The new social order in China . . . China To- 
day ” Ser., no. 6 ). 10 X 7|. Shanghai, 19M. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
Till, W., Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden. Texte, 
tjbersetzungen und Indices, herausg. und bearbeitet von 
W. T. Teil 2 . (Or. Christiana Analecta, 108). 9J x 6 |. 
Eoma, 1936. Exchange. 

Tokyo, Oriental Library. Catalogue of the Asiatic Library of 
Dr. 6 . E. Morrison, now a part of the Or. Library, Tokyo 
. . . 2vols. 10| X 8 . 1924. 

From the Togo Bunko, Tokgo. 
Travancore, Archaeological Dept. A^Biinistration report, 1107, 
1108, 1109, 1110 M.E. (a.d. 1931-5). 10 x 7. Trivamlrum, 
1932-6. From the Swpt. of Archseologg, Travancore. 

Tripathi, E. P., Some aspects of Muslim administration . . . 

9 X 6. Allahabad, 193Q. From the Indian Press. 

Tiicci, G., Indo-Tibetica, 3. I templi del Tibet Occidentale . . . 
Pte. 2 . Tsaparang. (E. Accad. dltalia, Studi e documenti, 
1). 10| X Roma, 1936. From the Author . 

Umes^a Mito, Conception of matter according to NySya- 
Vai^esika ...9x6. Allahabad, 1936. From the Antfm. 
Ur Excavations. Vol. 3, Archaic seal-impressions. By . . . 
L. Legrain . . . (Publns., Joint Expedition of the Brit. Mus. 
and of the Univ. Mus., Univ. of Pennsylvania, to 
Mesopotamia), 13 J X 9J. {London), 1936. 

From the Trustees of the British Mmmm. 
Vidyakara Purohita, Narayai^a Pataka . . . with the commentary 
of Pitambara Kavicandra. Ed. . . . by Srikanta Sarml. 
(Gaekwad’s Or. Ser., no. 71.) 10 X 7, Baroda, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Vijayanagar, Vijayana-gara sexcentenajy commemoration volume 
. . . 10| X 8. Dharwar, 1916. 

From the Karn^tah Historical Res^rch 
Waterman, L., Eoyal coxr 6 )^K>ndence of the A^yrian Empire 
. . . Pt. 4 . Supplement and indexes . . . (Univ. of MmUgm 
Studies, Humanistic Ser^a.-voL X . 

1930 . Frm Prm. . : 
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Waxman, M., A Mstory of Jewish literature . . . ¥ol* 3. 9 X 6|. 
Neio Jork, 1936. From the Bloch Publishing Oo. 

Wichmann, Y. Y, W/s Worterhuch des iingarischen . . . Csango- 
diaiektes nebst grammatikalischen Aufzeichnungen 
Texten . . . Herausg. von B. Csiiiy und A. Kannisto. 
(Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae, 4.) 10|- X 7-|. Helsinki, ■ 
193C>. From the Societi Finno-Ougrienne. 

Wimsatt, G.^ Chinese shadow shows . . . 10-| X 8. Cambridge, 
Mass,, 1936. From the Oxford University Press. 

Winlock, H. E., Bas-reliefs from the temple of Ramoses I at 
Abydos . , . (Metropolitan Museum of Art, Papers: Yol. 1, 
pt. 1). 13 X 10. New York, 1921. 

Presented by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Winlock, H. E., Ed Bakhieh oasis . . . Journal of a camel trip 
made in 1908. With an appendix by L. Bull. (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bept. of Egyptian Art,^ vol. 5.) 13 x 9|. 
New York, 1936. Presented by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Winlock and Crum, The monastery of Epiphenius at Thebes. 
Pt. 1. The archseological material, by H. E. Winlock. The 
literary material, by W. E. Crum. Pt. 2. Coptic ostraca and 
papyri, ed. with tr. ... by W. E. Crum. Greek ostraca and 
papyri, ed. with tr. . . . by H. G. Evelyn- White. (Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Egyptian expedition.) 14| x 11. 
New York, 1926. Presented by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Winlock and Mace, The tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht ... (Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Egyptian expedition). 14|- X 11. 
New York, 191 6, Presented by ike Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Winlock, H. E., The tomb of Queen Meryet-Amiin at Thebes 
. . . (Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Egyptian Expedition, voL 6). 14 J x 11. Neiv York, 1932. 

Presented by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Winlock, H. E., The treasure of El-Lahun . . . (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bept. of Egyptian Art, vol. 4). 13 x 9|-. 
Nets York, 1934. 

Presented by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Wu Yung, The flight of an Empress. Told by W. Y. . . . tran- 
scribed and ed. by I. Pruitt . . . 8-|- X 6. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

Yii Hsuan-chi, Selling wilted peonies. Biography and songs of 
Y. H., T‘ang poetess. [Tr. by] G. Wimsatt. 10| X 7|. 
New York, 1936. From the Oxford University Press. 
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Archaic Chmese Characters 
Being some intensive studies in them 
PART III 
By L. 0. HOPKINS 

{Continued from the JRAS.» A^rif 1937, p. 217, line 11) 

JJAVING already discussed the first of the two forms 
used for Summer, we may examine the second, and 
attractive theory of its origin put forward by Mr. Yeii 
Yii'Sen. This theor}?' is freely cited by Mr. Tung Tso-pin in 
Part 3 of the Excavations at Anyang {Academia Sinica), 1931, 
especially on pp. 511-514. Mr. Yeh observes : “ When the 
ancients invented characters for the Four Seasons —Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter — I surmise that in each case 
they drew their imagery from the object most conspicuous 
in that season. Now the character hsia, summer, is not 
found in the oracular sentences, but on the analogy of the 
example previously adduced, the words ^ ^ chin c¥un 
' the present Spring I have secured three instances where, 
following ^ chin, there occurs a single character, in each ease 
a pictogram.’’ Here Mr. Yeh cites three passages from Bone 
inscriptions, two from Lo Ohen-yii^s Yin Hm Shu C¥i, 
and one ftom a work not accessible to me. The three figures 
below I have copied direct from Lo’s plates, as cited by 
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Mr. Yell, but not from tlie minuscule forms as constricted 
into the text of Mr. Tung Tso~pin’s article.^ 



Eig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


After citing these three forms Mr. Yeh continues : In 
these three passages the pictographic figures all represent 
the antennse, head, wings, and feet, ^ H “M* M ^ 
chuang sui sliou i tsu, closely resembling those of the cicada 
Sji c¥an, and w'e may surmise that the oracular sentences 
borrowed the cicada to stand for Summer, the cicada being the 
most conspicuous summer insect. When you hear its sound 
you know it is summer ! ^ 

One other variant of the six forms cited in the text by 
Mr. Yeh must be reproduced here as his argument requires it. 

This is ^ (Fig. 4). And Yeh proceeds to put forward a most 

ingenious explanation of the real sabotage of significance that 
he perceives in the formation and in Hsii Shen’s explanation 

of his Lesser Seal version of Hsia, viz. (Fig. 5) a man of 
China The Lesser Seal, he says, has perverted 1; 
(Fig. 6) to (Kg- 7)> O (5'ig- 8) to and (Fig. 9) 
to (Fig. 10), and, as it were, robbed them of their 
resemblances, ® ^ ® yu liao te chUi sm. By the time 

the form had reached the learned Hsii Shen it was held to 
depict the head, the two hands, and two feet, being those of 
a Man of China ; just as though a foreigner’s head, hands, and 
feet were of some different number to those of Chinese ! 
In all conscience an interpretation of despair! ” 

M 5^ 'M M ^ ch'eTig chHang so cMeJi L 

^ See Lo Chen-yli in ^ b ch. 5, p. 25 ; fig. 2, ch. 2, 

p. 5 ; fig. 3, ibid., Hou Pien, “p, p. 12. Fig. 1 is not preceded by ^ c/iin, 
2 This is enragingly true in Peking of the deafening we-we cicada. 
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To Mr. Yeh from the immediatelj 

preceding word 4“ “ the present ”, unplying a restriction 

to owe of the Four Seasons, it is a real pleasure to adduce 
a short passage of three words, which virtually serves as 
conclusive proof of the truth of his theory. Strangely enough 
this passage seems to have been overlooked by Mr. Yeli 
and by Mr. Tung Tso-pin, but it will be found in Lo Ghen-yii's 
Yin Hsu Shu Gh'i, ch. 4, p. 5, written horizontaiiy, in fine 

clear style, as shown below: ^ ^ (Fig. 11) fu kYia 

chill “ to divine as to the Summer Solstice Close bv, but 

WTitten vertically, are the two characters (.Fig. 12) 

ssu yileh, 4tli moon, as a separate entry. If the li mi tat ion to 
one of the Four Seasons is cogent, how much more coiupelliiig 
is the restriction to one of the two solstices ! 

In bidding adieu to the Summer, there is one feature of the 
character so brilliantly elucidated by Mr. Yeh Yibsen that 
should be noted as quite exceptional. 

Assuming that the original form of Ima U was an unskilful 
drawing of a cicada, this is a type of presentative device 
not referable to the traditional classes of the Six Scripts, and 
recalcitrant to their conditions. Only two of these classes 
could lay claim to include it, and neither without violence. 
One of these vrould be the ^ ^ Imarig liHing group, or picto- 
graphic figures. These, in the system, are pictures of objects 
corresponding to the names of such objects in the spoken 
language. Thus, the original picture of a horse is the character 
for the word 7 }ia^ meaning horse. But in the case arlduced by 
Mr. Yeh, the picture was of a cicada, termed cKm in the 
spoken language, but violently (as it were) diverted or 
perverted to the term hsia summer, on the strength of its 
undeniably appropriate symbolism. The only other claffl of 
the Six Scripts that might be suggested is the |g dm cIM, 
or borrowed forms, but to qudiify for entry into that group 
the borrowing and the lending characters must have the sam© 
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soundj which cJi' an, ciosid^, -and Iisia, summer, .cannot, claim 
ever to have had. It is with pleasure that I welcome and 
perhaps make more widely known to Western students the 
discovery of Mr. Yeh Yli-sen, suggested by his imaginative 
insight and supported by sound and perspicuous argument. 

L. C. Hopkins., , 
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Assyrian Prescriptions for Diseases of the Feet 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

{Oontimmd Jrom 286) 

Ool II (EAR. 192, p.m, I 33 J.) 

33. If a man is sick of a swelling, the colour of his sickness 
being black, thou shalt [pound] (and) strain the tops (juice) 
of oleander (?), mix in fine-ground flour, mash in rose-water (!)d 
bind on ; (or) tops (juice) of tamarisk. 


35. Mustard (and) [thou] slialt pound finer than (?) 

flour, 2 mix, mash in rose-water, bind on. 


37. Fruit of acacia while it is yet green thou shalt bray, 
bind on. 


38. Liquorice while it is yet green thou shalt bray, bind on. 


39. Poppy thou shalt bray, bind on. 


40. ^Acorus Calamus^ the rush elpitu mi burki ^ thou shalt 
dry, pound, powder of ^tfpw/m/-cedar in fine-ground flour 
with rose-water thou shalt mash, bind on. 


• 41. If ditto, tops (juice) of Lycium,® tops (juice) of caper, 
tops (juice) of liquorice, tops ■(juice) * . tops (juice) of apple, 
tops (juice) of fig, tops (juice)' of pomegranate, tops (juice) of 

^ A.ZAl.LA (“ hemp ’9 must be a tribe’s mistake, m M. iiiffiests. 

^ [Tulddk^kak U4u ZID.DA. * »» m. 

^ See AM. 32. ' ' 
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date-palm . . ,, tiou slialt dry, pound, mix in flour, masli in 
a small copper pan,, bind on. 


46. If ditto, tragacanth (and) Tcamhad/a--^\d^nt tbou sbalt 
dry, pound, in fine-ground flour mix, in rose-water masb, 
bind on. 


47. [If ditto], pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, cypress of 
the cemetery (?) thou shalt dry, pound, in Z7./S^~beer thou 
shalt mix, bind on. 


48. [If ditto], tops (juice) of liquorice, tops (juice) of nettle, 
tops (juice) of "^'Arnoglosson .,.(?) ^ thou shalt pound, in a 
small copper pan thou shalt mash, with. . . . flour (?) mix, 
bind on. 


50. If the tmmir- of a man's heel is twisted (kapil), the 
colour ^ of his flesh varies, the sickness . . . being severe, thou 
shalt take all the tops (juice) of the garden-trees, roast them 
ill an oven, into a [nam^hani-ho'wl thou shalt pour (them) ; 
he shall bathe therein ; until the sunset thou shalt leave (?) 
him ... 


{Col 11 of EAR. 192) 

1. . . . thou shalt pound, in beer [in] a small copper pan 
thou shalt mash, while it is still hot [thou shalt bind it on]. 

2. If a man is sick of a swelling, the tumur of [his] heel . . . 
becoming black . . . bone, . . . anemone, "^Anacydus Pyrethnim, 
^Arnoglosson, tops (juice) of medlar (?)... fruit of Lyoium 

1 E. xiVy 30, reads \urhi\t {\ysu(\ym(, “ while they are yet green 

2 Of. col. II, L 2. ' ‘ 

3 Text Si, but is this for si-mat ? See, however, col. II, 1. 12. 
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thou slialt bray, mix iu beer in a ' [smallj copper pan [riioii 
sbalt mash, bind on]. 


6. If a man is sick of a swelling, the sickness [reacliing] as 
far as the bone of [Hs] . . the sicloiess,- torments 
not being loosed from his body, ^I-beer . . , inton ntmhnr^i- 

bowl thou shalt pour (it), his feet thou slialt batlic,- . . . 
washed, cataplasms , . . mustard, roast corn, in 

a small copper pan thou shalt mash, [bind on]. 

11. If a man is sick of a swelling, the sickness risiinr as far 
as his knee, the colour of [his] flesh being . . .. it . , . 
the surface of his sickness being black, (and) that sic^kness not 
being relieved^ by cataplasms; a ball('?)^ of cow-dung, 
gazelle-dung, Vitex in an oven thou shalt [roast], lie shall 
bathe his legs (therewith) ; ^Arnoglosson, 

Pyrethmm, pine-turpentine . . the plant . . . (?),® Cmimhis, 
Witkania somnifera,'^ ^am- . . Jcazalurtu-jAant,^ sumach, 
kamkadii-^lMit . . . '^Cmtwgus Azarolus, Solanum, BAR. H US- 
plant, ^Ammi^ . . . thou shalt pound, in beer in a small cojipcr 
pan thou shalt mash, bind on. 


19. If a man is sick of a painful swelling, CmmahiH ... in 
Aime^w-ghee thou shalt anoint. 

20. If ditto, . . . (and) Solanum in jkitmiu-gliee thon shalt 
anoint. 


^ IltazaZf from lazdzti, exact meaning uncertain. 

2 Text tar-hat, surely for tar-has, as in col. I, I. 49, where iar-hus is the 
variant. M. xiv, 31 (6), reads tar-Ms. 

® Tu-ri-ih. 

^ Ul i-iil-lL 

s KIL, as in AM. 83, 1, r. iii, 10, BA. 1934, 13. 

® E. xiv, 31, suggests ^im-nu-rum rue ?). 

’ ii.gAR.HV. BA. Sir, DAOa. 173. 

» Hardly pizalurtu, “ maggot ” (of. 1. 31) j see my forthcoming artictein 
AJ8L. 1937. 
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21. If ditto, powder of poppy in tt^^ 

anoint. . 


22. While thou art binding on these cataplasms, . . . dry (?) 
thou shalt bind. 


23. If ditto, thou shalt dry, pound, "^'stymx^ Arnoglosson, 
tragacanth, anoint with oil, bind.^ 


24. If ditto, thou shalt dry (and) bray a cricket of the 
river (and) pine-turpentine in JiimstM-ghee anoint, bind.^ 


25. If ditto, mucilage (?) of sesame (Here is AM, 
73, ii), thou shalt dry, pound, the sick place . . . (?) anoint, 
bind.^ 


26. If ditto, tops (juice) of poppy thou shalt dry, pound, 
the sick place ...(?) anoint, bind. 


27. If ditto, thou shalt pound the mineral geodes of the 
river, ^ the sick place (?)...(?) anoint, bind, bind on. 


28. If ditto, Artemisia,^ seed of Kdrwsa-plant, ^Anacyclus 
PyretliTwm thou shalt pound, . , . anoint, bind. 


29. If ditto, Solanum (d^ndi) TU ,LAL-^\m.i thou shalt 
pound, in beer-yeast [mix], anoint ... 


^ MAR{-Tum) (11. 25-6) in conjunction with L 23, seems ratter to indicate 
that the reading for MAE in these texts is tasam, perhaps as well as ehu 
{PBSM. 1924, 4, n. 6). Oi. AM, 26, 2, f. 6, 7, MAB, and 
For tasaru = bind ”, see PBSM, 1924, 5, n. 3 ; E. reads “ bestreuen ”, 
doubtless zaru, Heb. zdrah ‘Vscatter ”. 11. 25-33, as represented by 73, 
ii, 1-9, have no dividing horizontal lines. 

^ a reddish-brown ironstone, containing a smaller stone, 

DACG. 108. 

^ AM, adds arzallu-'^Mit, Cratsegm Azarolus, 
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30. If ditto, date-stones thou shalt bray; in ])io;'s fat anoint, 
bind. 


31. If ditto, hazalliirtu-^ldijit thou shalt bray, in oil anoint, 
bind. 


32. If ditto, CcMmahiSy Cratmgiis Azarolus thou shalt pound, 
anoint with mountain oil (petroleum), bind. 


33. If ditto, rind^ of pomegranate thou shalt reduce, 
anoint in fish-oil, bind. 


34. If (ditto) the sickness of a swelling (be) great, a. talui lias 
seized upon him : though he assuage it he will sidese- 
quently die. 


35. If (ditto) the sickness of tlie swelling result in 
‘‘ moisture he will die. 


36. If he is sick of a swelling, thou shalt mix in a small 
copper pan green dung with red-brown urine with fine-ground 
flour, bind on. 


38. If ditto, *mint, Artemisia, =^balsam, ^Sagajk^num, 
powder of poppy (opium) in himeiu-ghee (and) pig’s fat thou 
shalt mash in a small copper pan, bind on. 


40. If he is sick of a swelling,® thou shalt reduce the plant 
isin ekli, put on the (sick) place. 


1 BAE = kuUptu, CT. xii, 16, No. 93043 : cl AM. 12, 6. 7,^ and for # 

word huliptu ^ “ bark,” see JEAB. 19S4, 454 i 

44, n. 1 ; Gil^, Bp., xi, 289. KAE. Ims BA. Seo also my 2k.ml% ii, 148, 12. 

2 Euiumtu, V. rufibm. Both last two proscsrlptiona dropy. 

» KAE. “ If the sickness ditto.” AM, omits the horisontid lines l>elw«» 

11. 40-45. ; ^ . . : " 
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4L If ditto/ tops (juice) of liquorice thou slialt bray, put 
on the place. 

42. If ditto, '' shell ” of pomegranate thou shalt fry, put 
on the place. 

43. If ditto, a falcon ^ thou shalt fry, put on the place. 


44. If ditto, tops (juice) of nettles thou shalt chop,® put ^ 
on the place. 


45. If ditto, tops (juice) of nettles, tops (juice) of urzinnu 
plant thou shalt chop, put ^ on the place.^ 


46. If ditto, tops (juice) ^ of rue (?) thou shalt chop, apply 
to the place. 


47. If a man’s hajppaltxi ® hurts, the head of a red-tongue ” 
(lizard ?) thou shalt reduce, bray, apply to the place. 


48. (If ditto), shell ” of pomegranate thou shalt bray, 
put on the place. 


49. (If ditto), the head of a haziru thou shalt fry, put on 
the place. 


^ THis “ If ditto ” is not always on KAR., and conversely in 11. 48-50, 
although it is on A J/. 74 omits. 

2 KAB. lias 8ACr.DV\HA, a fish, much more probable. Cf. col. i, i. (68), 
^ Ta-salAit, 

^ For tanadi on KAR.^ AM, 74 has except 1. 46, where both 

have it. 

® In addition to the examples in A if . 212, ef. Weidner, Boghaz fC. Studien, 
D, Zug 8argons^ 1922, 64. 

® KAR . for the latter part has “ ditto 
^ BA omitted on KAB. 

8 Some part of the foot : = RLGIRf ii R, 29, 31, c. KAR,, ka-pal-ta. 
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60. (If ditto), the sick place thou shalt cleanse, apply a 
needle.^ 


(61 on KAR, {mutilated) appears to he different from the 
text on AM » 74, which ^ since only two much-mutilated lines of 
this column remain on KAR,, is put here in continuation) : — 
24. If a man's feet are full of sickness, thou shalt dry the 
root of male-mandrake, pound, sift, in neat-oil bind on, and 
he shall recover. 


25. If a man's feet are Ml of sickness, their sickness having 
a recurrent period; the day when they are full of sickness^ 
"^Anacyclus Pyrethrum, oi which the eyes " (flowers) are 
turned to the west, thou shalt root up in the sun, saying thus : 

0 Shamash, the plant is thy plant (?)..." This plant 
below (?) thou shalt tie ; thus ^ thou shalt say '' Free, 0 
Shamash, loose, 0 Shamash ! " Seven times [thou shalt say 
it] : then shalt thou take dust of the City-Gate, go to the 
river, go down into the river, and set his face downstream (?) 
. . . thou shalt tie his feet downstream (?) ; thus ^ shalt 
thou say, '' thou hast bound, do thou loose, 0 Shamash ! " 
Seven times thou shalt say (it) . . his face upstream (?) 
thou shalt set, the dust aforementioned ® on his feet upstream- 
( wards) (?) he shall rub : thus^ shalt thou say, '' Thou hast 
bound, do thou loose, 0 Shamash ! " Seven times thou shalt 
say (it), and he shall recover. 


32. If sickness comes out in a man's leg, or (in) a man's 
testicle,^ and it tickles him and makes (him) itch ^ ; moisture, 
burning . . . For his recovery, roses, fenugreek, saMe in 

1 Itgurtu : see DACG. 120. 

2 BARMIM. 

2 Lit. ‘‘ their dust 

^ Bib. But it would almost appear here that there had been a doubtful 
text, and that the scribe was not certain whether it was ina sepd or a ditto- 
graphy of ina. Eor this reason he has given this almost impossible word as 
an alternative. 

® Irassasumma uhhah. 
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rose-water tlioii slialt knead, bind, mix in fat, make a 
suppository, put into bis anus and [he shall recover]. 

34. If sickness comes out in a man’s leg, and it tickles him 
and makes (him) itch ^ ; the sickness moisture, b[iirning ?] . . . 
thou shalt sprinkle bean-flour - with oil, put (it) on the place ; 
thou shalt put powder of manna ^ and oil on a cloth, and 
[bind on]. 

36. Thou shalt sprinkle water of Salicofnia-B^iBM on the 
sick place, anoint with oil, seed oi Oratmcjus Azaroliis and seed 
of daisy [thou shalt put] on the place . . . 


Ren)erse AM, n {Cd, IH) 

i. Thou shalt bray ^styrax, put (it) on the place. Thou shalt 
bray Cafeu&2a, lupins (and Chrysanthemum segetnm, put 
(them) on the place. Thou shalt bray seed of tragacanth 
(and) seed of kamkadu, put (them) on the place. Thou shalt 
bray seed of Ricinus (and) seed of fennel put (them) on the 
place. Thou shalt bray pine-turpentine (and) fir-turpentine, 
put (them) on the place. Thou shalt bray ^'mint, put (it) on 
the place. Thou shnlt hmj kazallu-'plnnt (nnd.) "^Ammi, put 
(them) on the place. Thou shalt bray shoot of '^Conium 
mamlaUim (and) Ricinus, put (them) on the place. Thou shalt 
bray root of rue (?) (and) seed of tamarisk, put (them) on 
the place. 


5. Thou shalt put (thereon) tops (juice) of oleander (?), 
tops (juice) of liquorice, tops (juice) of laurel, pine-turpentine, 
fir- turpentine, when it hurts. 

6. Thou shalt put ^balsam (and) ^Sagapemim on the place ; 
in an oven thou shalt roast (them), rub his feet therewith, 

^ Irasmhmmia ukkah. 

2 ZID luh-ba, 

® On hudru “■ manna see my article in AJ8L. 1937. 
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anoint with oil; thou, shalt mix fir-tiirpentine (and) 
(Enanthe m, anoint. 


8. Thou shalt bray seed of daisy, seed ofCratwgus Azarolus, 
mix ill rose-water, hind on. 


9. Thou shalt mash seed of rue (?), seed of Hyoscyamus^ 
seed of ^Arnoglosson in rose-water, rub with oil, bind on. 


10. Thou shalt bray seed of sumach (and) seed of caper in 
rose-water, mash, bind on. 


11. These drugs in beer he shall drink, mix with wax of 
honey, bind on. 


12. Thou shalt bray chamomile, tops (juice) of oleander (?), 
tops (juice) of fennel, put on the place. 

13. If sickness comes out on a man’s leg and it grows like 
a pustule, he shall prick (cut) (it) (its name is '' saghanu ^ 
which is full of fluid ”) and he shall recover. If ditto, he shall 
anoint with human excrement,^ and shall recover. If ditto, 
thou shalt reduce camel-ticks (?),® bray, apply, and he shall 

^ Kuna pu-pti-ul TE (= aldku, emedu) i-har-m-as sag-ba-nu M'U,NE 
sd IE, BA main, Sdg-pa-nu occars also in 1. 24, and is written out more fully 
in 1. 26 {sa'\-ng-ba-nu~{um). It occurs in Sumerian as SAG. BA, N A 
[E. 115, 58) and {SAG].DlNQlti.BABBAE, ib. 67, and since FA = ZAK, 
we may assume that saghanu and not saghanu is correct, although the Syr, 
s'kaph, verberavit, contudit, and Mkdphd, colaphus suggest a cognate for 
a form sakpanu. V. E. 21, 4-6 ch-b gives SAG, BA. N A ~ sag-ba-mt, 
SA.NIGIN — ra-pa-du, SA.AD.NIGIN ~ si-da-nu IE ~ izuiu and zuUt 
“ sweat ” {D. 232, 3 and 9), which suggest the fluid in a blister {ir~ra, 
as a Semitic word, is not so easy to trace as IE). The remedies suggest a 
simple swelling. 

“ Human excrement ” suggests an alchemist^s synonym. I know of no 
synonym in the syllabaries for this, but JEAS. 1924, 455 (the explanatoiy 
text), says ‘‘ kurkand (turmeric) like suhatum {excrement) ”, which suggests 
that this or some similarly coloured substance is the equivalent. 

3 NAM + SAB.SAHAE.EA {MU + SAB.SAHAE.EA) = EU + 
SAB ga-raM (?) (= enh turbuHi, SlD ekU, Landsberger, Fauna, No. 232). 
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recover. If ditto, with blood of the kidney of an ox thou shalt 
anoint, reduce stalks of straw, bray, apply, and he shall 
recover. If ditto, thou shalt dry poppy, bray, ditto. If ditto, 
thou shalt anoint the sick place with oil or dry 

the '' sheir' of pomegranate, bray, apply. If ditto, thou shalt 
bray gum of ^Galbanum^ put on the place. If ditto, thou shalt 
anoint the sick place with oil, bray date-stones, ditto. If ditto, 
thou shalt anoint the sick place with oil of cedar, or himetu- 
ghee, bray pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, cummin together, 
ditto. If ditto, thou shalt reduce the heart of the palm, bray, 
ditto. If ditto, thou shalt reduce ash of the heart of the palm, 
stalks of straw, mirsu,^ mash with rose-water, bind on. 
{Here is AM. 76.) If ditto, thou shalt reduce mirsu, bray, 
mash in rose-water, bind on. If ditto, thou shalt bray tops 
(juice) of tamarisk, anoint in cedar-'' blood put on the 
place. If ditto, . . . honey thou shalt introduce,^ bind on. 
If ditto, with honey thou shalt anoint, thou shalt put ash of 
cedar on the place. If ditto, with honey thou shalt anoint, 
...(?) thou shalt reduce, bray, ditto. 


23. Charm : {unintelligible to me). 

24. Incantation for a blister.^ 


25. . . . all drugs as many as thou canst bray,^ thou shalt 
mix, mash in rose-water, bind on, and he shall recover. 


26. . . . the [s]a 9 f 6 aw(-blister) thou shalt anoint with 
Mmetu-gheej one shekel of tops (juice) of pomegranate thou 
shalt pound,® for four days bind on, and he shall recover. 


^ Mirsii, appears to mean something thickened, either 

of flour, or of honey and curd, or of wine. 

2 Tulam, PMM. 1926, 63, 

^ Sag- fa-nu (see 1. 13). 

4 Ta-za-ak (?). 

® Ta-pa-as{z). 
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27. . . . gmii oi ^Galbanum together thou shalt mix, ditto : 
dates thou shalt reduce, pound, with oil anoint, bind on, and 
he shall recover. 

28. If . . . his ... is pierced^ hart’s-horn thou shalt bray, 
mix in oil, anoint, bind on and he shall recover. 

29. . . . alkali (?) thou shalt bray, put on the place : ash 
of salt thou shalt bray, put on the place : gum arabic (?) 
thou shalt reduce, bray, put on the place : . . . thou shalt 
bray, put on the place : mustard thou shalt bray, put on the 
place. 

31. ^ Thou shalt boil [roast sahle\ (and) fresh 
powdered roses in beer, (and) bind on for three days. A 
bandage for a pierced foot. 

32. ^ After this, on the fourth day (?), horn . . . , barley- 
flour (?), date-stones thou shalt reduce, bray, mix in oil, 
anoint in Ame^w-ghee. Two bandages for a ‘'pierced’’ 
sickness.'^ 

33. [If] ... is sick, thou shalt bray leaven, anoint him in 
oil, apply, and he shall recover. 

34. . . . in oil thou shalt mix, bind on, and he shall recover. 

35. . . . thou shalt anoint, boil in gypsum, apply, and he 
shall recover. 

^ %u-u^-lm-ra-at-ma^ 

2 The first half must he duplicate of KAR, 192, r. 2, 19. slkHti 
== “ powdered ”, JRAS. 1931, 17. The “ three bandages for a pierced foot ” 
in KAR. refers to the three preceding recipes. 

3 From KAR. 192, r. 2, 21, a horizontal line being drawn in this latter 
text between this and the previous recipe. Read (?) arki-su ina 
4me{me). Are the signs after “ horn ” a mistake for “ hart ”, as in 1. 28 ? 

* Le. a pricked blister. It is not easy to see whether this last phrase is 
included on KAE as it is here, since the text is damaged. 
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36. , V V rose>water thou shalt mix, 


{Remainder mutilated) 

Col IV 

1. {Here is AM, 18, 5, reverse^ joined to AM, 76, 1, iv.) 
Pine-turpentine, fir-tlirpentine, *^opopanax thou shalt dry (?), 
put on,^ and he shall recover. 


2. If ditto, the sick place thou shalt wash, anoint with oil, 
Artemisia, '**balsam, ^Sagapenum in water thou shalt put, 
roast in an oven, take out, rub his feet with this water, and 
anoint with oil ; thou shalt mix pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, 
CEnanthe {!:), anoint, and he shall recover. 


5. If ditto, the sick place thou shalt wash, anoint with 
oil, seed of daisy (and) seed of Cratsegus Azarokis together 
thou shalt bray, thou shalt mash in rose-water, bind on, and 
he shall recover. 


6. If ditto, the sick place thou shalt wash, anoint with oil, 
seed of *mint, seed of Cratsegus Azarokcs, seed of "^'Arnoglosson 
in rose-water thou shalt mash, rub in oil, bind on and he shall 
recover. 


8. If ditto, the sick place thou shalt wash, anoint with oil, 
seed of cummin, seed of lettuce, in rose-water thou shalt mash, 
bind on, and he shall recover. 


9. If ditto, the sick place thou shalt wash, anoint with oil, 
these drugs in wax of honey thou shalt mix, bind on, and he 
shall recover. 


10. If ditto, the sick place thou shalt wash, anoint with oil, 
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bray togeiikei Gratsegus Azarolus, tops (juice) of oleander (?), 
fennel, apply and lie stall recover. 

11. . . . male thyme in slime (?) ^ of fish thou shalt put, 
and pour into his anus, and he shall recover. 


12. . . . . thyme in the milk of a virgin (?) kid thou shalt 
pour into his anus, and he shall recover. 

13. . . . tragacanth, Solanum{'i), thyme, without a meal 


he shall drink, and he shall recover. 

14. ... lupins, . . . without a meal he shall drink, and 
he shall recover. 


15. . . . , thyme, ... cypress of the cemeteries in water 
thou shalt steep, ^ thou shalt let it stand under the stars ; 
in the morning thou shalt . . . ; without a meal he shall 
drink (it), and he shall recover. 

17. If the sole ^ of a man(’s foot) is '' broken gum of 
*Aleppo pine thou shalt dry, pound, in a [small] copper pan 
in rose-water thou shalt mash, bind on. 

18. If ditto, poppy thou shalt dry, pound, in fat mix, 
bind on. 


19. If the soles of a man’(s feet) are split,^ thou shalt mix 
worms of the field ^ in fat (?), bind on. 

^ Nidi sa nidu meaning anything cast ; nid lihhi, an untimely birth 
{PRSM. 1926, 67), 7iid mHi, the spitting of spittle, etc. 

2 Tar-m-an ; so also A3I. 38, 3, 7 (in beer), and i-ra-sa-an (also in beer, 
A3I. 85, 3, 4), Syr. perfusus fuit. 

2 Asidu, Holma, Korp. 150 ; Ungnad, “ sole ”, ZA. 1917, 44 ; also sole 
of a shoe” {8AL 4652, Thurean-Dangin, BA. 1913, 224). Cf. M. xiii, 132; 
AH. 157. 

4 pur-ru-Kr. ^ Luttd. 

® 3l7ihaltim m ehli, see Landsberger, Fawia, 129. 

JBAS. JULY 1937. 
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2L If ditto, the whole scrotum of a river-tortoise ^ thou 
shalt dry, bray . . . put [on the place]. 

If ditto, Ricinus thou shalt dry, bray, bind on : 

If ditto, myrrh ... 

If ditto, flour of the plant BAT .TAR thou shalt bray, mix 
in fat, bind on. 

If ditto, the skin of . . . 

23. If the sole of a man’(s foot) continually hurts, thou 
shalt heat urine in an oven, hot and cold . . } {Here is AM. 15,^ 
3, reverse.) 

24. If the under-part of a man’s foot pricks him, black 
sulphur ... 

25. If ditto, black sulphur, "^Liquidambar, kelp (?), in oil 
thou shalt mix, [anoint] the under-part of his foot. 

26. If a man . . . his foot ... or with anything either his 
foot or his finger festers ^ and ... it suppurates,^ blood and 
pus coming forth, a mash of roses, . . . poppy, pig’s fat, V.SA- 
beer, bitumen thou shalt bind on and it will supp[urate] ; 

. . . dates, 3 grains of gum of ^Oalbanum thou shalt bind on ; 

^ Ma4a BIB AL.LUL ndri. AL.LUL — alluttu (see Landsberger, 
Fauna, 121), but I prefer to see in it tbe tortoise rather than the crab, on 
the grounds that the star uiuljiL.LUL as Cancer is represented on the 
boundary-stones as a tortoise and not as a crab (see JRAS. 1929, 804) 
(which Meissner had probably in mind in quoting KMI. No. 1, 5, 20, in his 
Bab. Ass., ii, 308). Just as BAL.GI .HA is tortoise ” rather than “ crab ” 
owing to the use of it s UM (penis) in medicine {KAR. 186, r. 18), the tortoise 
being endowed with a large copulatory organ in the tail, so here will BIR 
show that th-h AL.LUL is “ tortoise ” rather than “ crab BIR is the 
scrotum {BIR birlci, lit. “ the bag of the penis, o” copulatory organs ”, 
RA. 1929, 63) ; mala, although unusual, must be the word in front of it 
(and not -ma (and) LA (“ shell ”), paralleled by mala Libhi “ all the mind, 
heart 

^ Urine applied to foot soles tender after marching is ,\n old soldier’s 
remedy* 

® Imrud, Heb. mdrad “ fester ”, different, of course, from the tumarrat of 
Ka. i, iii, 61. ^ liarrik. 
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. . *mint (?) tlioii shalt bind on ; . . . [as] a mash thou shalt 
bind on and he shall recover (?).2 If ditto, a mash . . . ash of 
human skull ® thou shall reduce, bray, [apply] . . .NAM GAR 
NAM in fire thou shalt reduce, bray, [apply]. 


(33) {Here is AM. 100, 3, reverse). If a man ... asses’ 
dung ... 


(34) If a man’s hand (?)... If ditto, flour (?)... 

(36) If a man’s nail . . . fat of the eye of a male sheep, 
sahle, horn ... locust of the sea,^ gum of '^Galbanum ... 


(39) If a man’s nail either falls off [or] . . . fat of the kidney 
of a male sheep, fat of the eye of a male sheep . . . thou shalt 
reduce, belemnite (?) ^ gum of [^'Galbanum] . . fresh 
sahle, . . . 

(43) If a man’s nail either falls off [or] ... fat of the eye of 
a male sheep, sahle , . . gum of ^Galbanum, . . . 


{KAR. 192, r. 2, continues, in the main, differently from the 
above. The following are the sections not included 
above :) 

(1. 6 mentions '' nine cataplasms ”.) 

7. Fat of the kidney of a male sheep, wax (?)..., fir- 
turpentine, gum of ^Andropogm , . oil of myrtle, gum of 
^Aleppo pine . . . 

10. Fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine, myrrh . . ., gum of 

^ I-ha-salimh). ... 

2 NI.NiSf perhaps i-nU (== ina-ei). 

3 A mystical name for tamarisk, JRAS. 1924, 456. 

4 Of. AM. 93, 2, 1 {JRAS. 1929, 802 ) ; Landsberger, Fauna, 123. 

5 aRissur atani, DACO. 109. 
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{^Galbdnum ?], gum of * Aleppo pine, cedar-'' blood . . . 
-plant, drugs for cataplasms for blains ... 

13. Dross of an oven,^ " gum ” of barley, ^ busk (?) of barley 
. . . fine-ground flour tbou shalt mix, in rose-water boil, bind 
it on (as) a cataplasm for . . . 

15. . . . flour of busk (?) of barley, powder of fresb 
roses, dross [of an oven] in . . . tbou sbalt bray, bind it on (as) 
a cataplasm for " beat 

17. Powder of fruit of pomegranate, powder of fruit of ?, 
powder of seed of ?, powder oi '^Amoglosson-Brndi, these four 
powders on tbe sickness. 

(19-22, see Coh III, 31, of main text,) 

23. Flour of roast corn, powder of roses, fine-ground flour 
in oil . . . thou shalt boil ; three cataplasms . . . 


{25-32 mutilated.) 

33. Sahle in [rose-water (?)] tbou sbalt mash, flour of roast 
corn . . . aromatics, ^Calendula on the place thou sbalt sprinkle 
. . . bind it on; a cataplasm for sickness ... 


36. . . . in rose-water thou sbalt mash, fine-ground flour, 
powder of roses . . . on tbe place [thou sbalt sprjinkle . . , (?) 

38. {mutilated, mentioning gum of ^Galbanu?n '' and " old 
{or roasted) fat "), 

1 Text bad here, but read ha-lin-u m utuni, like ha-M-e m ntuni, 1. 51 

(cf. 1. 15), ha-ha-a m uhini, KAB, 186, 6 : aWchakimma MM m iduni 
umminu m ilihaH, Maklu. iii, 116 . BIL ~ M-hi-ti, OT. xix, 1, K. 55, 

22). It is some form of ash (see DACQ, 265). 

2 Im ki BB 'f BAR -j- BB, 

® Sirld. 
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40. Fir-tnrpentine, . . . hellebore, myrrh, gum of 
^Galbanum, . . KANKAL of dates, . . wax of honey, 
suet of the kidney of a male sheep, . . cedar-'' blood . . . 
on the fire thou shalt parch. 


43. {Pmctically dup. of AM, 32, 6, 4 : 93, 2, r. 6 : see RA, 
1930,132,10.) 


46. Corn-flour,^ flour of husks (?) of barley, flour of... 
afsuppu-{^om\ Hgum-fiom, IN ,NU ,HA-&oux, Mhatu-wk^d.t- 
flour, Lathyms-^om, [fenugreek]-flour, vetch-flour, flour of roast 
corn, flour of salii . . . corn, wheat-flour, powder of dung,^ 
doves’ (?) dung, linseed-flour, flour of . . "aromatics” 
. . . dry . . gypsum-powder, powder of dry mucilage (?) 
of sesame, powder ....... of the top of an old wall, powder 

of ash of an old oven, . . ., dross of an old oven, powder of the 
ash from a dome(d furnace),^ powder of . . ., powder of 
Artemisia, powder of ^balsam, powder of ^Sagapenumf 
flour of Wmfe-plant, . . ., flour of manna,® flour of cedar, 
flour of cypress, flour of jumper, flour of fir-turpentine, flour 
of pi[ne-turpentine (?)], flour of oleander (?), flour of myrrh, 
flour of myrtle, flour of . . ., flour of *opopanax, [flour] of 
Acorns Calamus, flour of smdu, total fifty-six (kinds of) 
flour . . . a "great ointment,” ® a cataplasm . . . (11. 58-9 broken) 

. . . either cold in beer (?)... thou shalt rub in himetu-ghce, 
bind on . . , 


^ Kiyyi sibri ; see Torczyner, DKAWW, Iv, 1913, s,v,, 130. 

2 Pwtri : see No. 203, coL 1, 1. (52), note. 

^ See DAGG. xxv. 

« umUM,HA ^ bariratu, AH. 172 (e.g., cf. KAR. 191, 18, and AM. 
70, 7, 6). 

5 See my forthcoming article in AJSL. 

6 Siku. rabu{u). Sdku, BEE. 26, i, 24, “ anoint ” : cf. AM. 23, 10, 6, 
ina ZAL.LU sa-a-H ta-zak : and 8, 7, 4, ina ZAL.LU sa-a-ki . . . : KAR. 
182, r. 2, ZAL.LU sa-a-ki ; perhaps connected with siktu “powder’’, 
for which see JEAS. 1931, 17. 
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192, Col. IV.' ' . 

(The first six lines are mutilated or doubtful, except in 
1. 6, '' Ea who sowetb the land.”) 

. . . the lamb by its hair,^ the Euphrates by its bank . . . 
may he provide its alleviation, and set its barrier [against that 
which seizeth on] me. So-and-so, son of So-and-so. 

2 Its name is [sw], the j9ar^fcad^^-sickness (rheumatism, or 
similar) is its nature (?), its nature (?) is not pahadu : its 
name is H ; from a star of heaven it has come down, it has 
come down from a star of heaven ; half the poison of the snake 
it has taken, half the poison of the scorpion it has taken. 
Mouth it has not, (but) it has a tooth ; a tooth it has, it seizes 
on the muscles ; fingers it has not, (but) it seizes on the 
kap'paltu {oi the foot) ; like hair it is peeled off, not known 
(i.e. felt) on the flesh ; it has no face (?)...; it has seized on 
the hip, the knee, the loins, the middle ”, the shoulders 
and the back, the ‘^hump ”, all the muscles, that which has 
seized on So-and-so, the son of So-and-so, the whole of all of 
them, is Sagal[lu] (''swollen muscle”); ever since the day 
he was born . . . the hand of his god ... 

^ [It is the charm of Ea and] Marduk, [the charm], of Damn 
and [Gula], the charm of Nin-aha-kuddu, [the mistress of 
charm] : it is they who have told me, and I have adopted 
. . . above let not ascend, the evil tongue . . . 


Prayer against 


29. Ritual for this : a hair of a male and female lamb, the 
male lamb . . . thou shalt spin; male and female pumice- 
stone, cornelian, white coral (?), green vitriol, vitriol (aliimen), 
zibit-stouQ, abarummu-stomy lime, magnetic iron ore, pounded 
chalk (?), geodes of the rpver (?)] thou shalt thread ; curcuma 

^ See 1.27. 

2 See DAOO, 190; E., xiii, 133 if. 

3 See FMM, 1924, 30. 
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on red wool thou shalt fold in [seven] folds, bind on . . . and 
he shall recover. 


. . . shall go forth outside. 


328. 

Appended for information of readers, by direction of the 
Council of the R.A.S., is a list of works by the same author 
on similar subjects : — ■ 

' OuiTEiFOBM Texts.. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets (British Museum publica- 
tions), parts xvi, xvii, xxiii. 

Assyrian Medical Texts, a volume. 

Tbaitslations. ■■ 

The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 2 vols. 

Translations in various Journals of Medical Texts. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ Assyrian Prescriptions for Diseases of the Ears,” 1931, 1. 

“ Assyrian Prescriptions for the Hand of a Ghost,” 1929, 801. 
Monographs on KUR.OI .HU, Sikku, a.nd Kamunu, 1929, 339. 

On garidu, 1926, 723. 

On i^KUR.KUR, 1924:, 6^9. 

Some Notes on Modern Babylonia, 1923, 233. 

— — On Mandrake and Tragacanth, 1926, 100. 

— — On some Minerals, 1933, 885. 

On “ Whetstone ” and “ Corundum ”, 1934, 343. 

On the Allalu bird, 1924, 258. 

A Babylonian Explanatory text, Medical, 1924, 452. 

An Assyrian Chemist's Vade Mecum, 1934, 771. 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, 1931, 53. 

“ Assyrian Prescription for Ulcers.” 

American Jour'nal of Semitic Languages. 

‘‘Assyrian Prescription for Diseases of the Head,” 1907. Re-edited 
and much enlarged mider the title “The Series ‘If a man’s 
Cranium holds Inflammation in same periodical, 1937. 

“ Assyrian Prescription for treating Bruises or Swellings,” 1930. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

“ Assyrian Medical Texts (Head, Eyes),” 1924. 

“ Assyrian Medical Texts (Head, Eyes),” 1926. 

Revue d' Assyriologie. 

“ Assyr. Med. Prescrii^tion against ‘ Poison ',” 1930. 

“ Assyr. Med. Prescription for Diseases of the Stomach,” 1929, 

“ Assyr, Med. Prescriptions for Diseases of the Chest and Lungs,” 1934. 
Babyloniaca, xiv, 1934. 
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" ■■■ ■ 

“ Assymn Prescriptions for tlie Urine.'*’ ■ 

Proceedings of the Society of Bihliml Archmlogy. ^ 

‘‘ Tiie Folklore of Mossoui.” ^ 

“ An Assyrian Incantation against Ghosts,” 1906, 219. 

“ An Assyrian Incantation against Rheumatism,” 1908, 63. 

Sliort article in ilfa??,, 1928, 13 (on Abnu Sadcmu sabitu). 

Archiv f. Keilschriftforschung, xi, 336. Assyrian Prescriptions for i 

Stone, etc, I 

Volumes oij Allieb Subjects. 

Semitic Magic. | 

The Assyrian Herbal. 

On the Chemistry of the Ancient Assyrians, | 

A Dictionary of Assyrian Chemistry and Geology. | 



Notice of an unknown Anthology of Ancient 
Arabic Poetry, “Muntaha l-Talab min 
Ash‘ar-i ’l-‘Arab,” by Muhammad b. 
al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. Maimun 

By S. M. HUSAIN, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon) 

A" Oxford, ill 1927, while hunting up references to the 
verses of an unknown anthology of ancient Arabic 
poetry, which I hope to present shortly to the students of 
Arabic, I came to find mention of another unknown anthology 
of Ancient Arabic poetry: Muntaha 1-Talab min Ash^dr-i 
'I- Arab ^ by Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. 
Maimun, 2 said to contain one thousand Arabic odes.^ Although 
the anthologist, Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. 
Maimun, was no familiar figure in Arabic literary history, the 
name of the anthology and the note about its enormous extent 
at once struck me and led me to think that it was a very 
valuable work. So I at once consulted the well-known expert, 
Mr. (now Dr.) F. Krenkow about it. Mr. Krenkow informed 
me that he also had come across the name of this anthology, 
most probably in the catalogue of the books in the late 
De Slane’s library. Afterwards, when I visited Germany and 
met Dr. Hommel of Munich, he felt immensely interested in 
this anthology, and suggested to me to be on the look-out 
for it in my intended Near East tour especially in 
the libraries of Istanbul and Damascus. As a matter 
of fact, in Istanbul I came upon a codex of this work 
in the library of Laleli, where it is numbered 1941. But 
this codex, 2*1 c.m. x 1*5 c.m., containing 164 folios, was only 
a small part— one-sixth — of the whole work. Again in Cairo 
I found two manuscripts of the Muntaha %Talab in the 

1 Khizdnat-u n~Adah, vol. i, pp. 10, 366, 448, and 405 ; and vol. iv, p. 233. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 421, 467 ; vol. iii, p. 164 ; and vol. iv, pp, 40, 373. 

3 Ibid.? voL i, p. 10. 
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Eoyal library. One of tbem is identical with the 
Istanbul codex and the other contains only a single 
fasciculus of the entire work. The Istanbul codex gives 
no provenance or date, and is apparently older than its 
Cairene counterpart, which bears at its end the date of tran- 
scription — ^the 11th Jumada 1-Ula, a.h. 995. 

It would appear that both these copies were transcripts 
of a copy made from Muhammad b. al-Miibarak's own 
manuscript. The Istanbul manuscript has lost the fly- 
leaf, which in the Royal manuscript supplies the title of 

the work and the name of the compiler : 

g. 

On the second page of both the manuscripts is found a note 
on the contents of the whole work, followed by a note and a 
table of the contents of the present volume, with which the 
copyist from the compiler’s manuscript may be credited. The 
great work is thus said to comprise from its beginning to its 
end — divided into six volumes — ^the compositions of 264 poets, 
1,051 full odes with 29 fragments : 39,990 verses. The present 
volume, which, apparently, and as also mentioned in the last 
page of the Royal copy, is the first of the six volumes into 
which the work is divided, contains the compositions of 
58 poets, 219 odes with two fragments : 7,264 verses. This 
note is followed by the preface of the anthologist, Muhammad 
b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Maimuii, 
who is reported to have said, after the usual doxology and 
homage to the Prophet and his family, as follows 

'^I have collected in this book one thousand odes which 
I selected from the composition of those Arabic poets whose 
verses are often cited as authoritative and have named it 
Muntaha 1-Talah min Asli'dr-i ^l-^Arab, I have divided the 
collection into ten parts and collected in each part one hundred 
odes, writing on the margin the meanings of the rare words 
occurring in them. I included in the Anthology from the 
Mufaddalian poems and the selections of al-Asma*^!, the 
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NaqdHd oi Jarir and al-Farazdaq and the poems which Abu 
Bakr b. Duraid mentioned in his book, called ahShawdricl, 
the best of the Hudhalian poems, and from the poetry of those 
whom Ibn Sallam ahJumahi mentioned in the Eitdb al- 
Tabaqdt. I did not exclude any of the Pagan and Islamic 
poets whose verses are cited in belles-lettres^ unless it were for 
the fact that I had not come upon the collection of his poetry 
and did not find it in waqf and other libraries. Of course, 
I took from the compositions of each of the poets whom I 
included in my Collection, the choicest and most elegant of 
his compositions ; if a critic closely examines my selections, 
he will recognize the truth of my assertion. I made these 
selections, having spent sixty years, after my boyhood, in the 
perusal of poetry. I got many of them by rote from my 
masters, Abu Muhammad ^Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Ahmad b. 
Ahmad al-Khashshab and Abu d-Fadl b. Nasir and others 
whom I met, and wrote down most of the dvwdns containing 
these poems. I wanted to compile this work according to an 
arrangement of the poets, some of them taking precedence 
over others. But it was not possible as I could not find out 
any such arrangement, for which I must offer my apology. 
I put Ka'b b. Zuhair first and concluded the work with the 
Hdshimiydt of al-Kumait in order to take blessings from the 
panegyric on the Apostle of Allah (May Allah bless him and 
grant him peace) in the ode of Ka'b and from the mention of 
the Prophet (May Allah bless him and his family) in the 
Hdshimlydt with which I have concluded the book. The 
compilation of this book was made at Bagdad during the 
months of the two years a.h. 588 and 589. I became acquainted 
with many works of poetry that I collected and I did not see 
anybody who had acquired as many of these books as I did. 
Now, I beseech Allah to send His blessings on Muhammad and 
his family and to bless this book and lend His help to those 
who apply themselves to it.’’ 

From this preface it will be found that the anthologist 
divided his book into ten parts, each part containing 100 
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iengthf odes. Tlie note on the contents of the work, as found 
in both the Istanbul and Cairene codices, however, 
mentions that the work is divided into six parts. But it must 
be due to a redaction made by some transcriber from the 
author’s manuscript, who divided the work into six volumes, 
of which the manuscripts in question contain the first volume, 
comprising a little more than two parts of Muhammad b. 
al-Mubarak’s collection. For, in both these manuscripts is 
found after the 104th poem^ the note: ''End of the first 
part in the original manuscript”; and this is what the 
compiler wrote at the end of the first part : '' Here end the 
hundred selected odes and with these is ended the first part 
of the thousand odes in the book which I named Muntaha 
%Talah min As¥dr-i 'VAmh'- Again, after the 194th poem ^ 
we find : End of the second part in the original manuscript,” 
and at the end of the second part in the original was found in 
the hand-writing of Ibn Maimun : This is the end of the 
second part of the book which I named Muntaha ^l-Talah 
min AsKdf-i 'VArab and I included in this part one hundred 
poems selected from the well-known diwdns'^ Thus both in 
the preface and at the end of the first and second parts of the 
work Ibn Maimun mentioned that he put together 100 odes 
in each part. In our manuscripts the first part is found to 
contain 104 poems, four of which must be additional pieces. 
For poem No. 62 is mentioned in the manuscript ^ as besides 
the thousand selected odes, and poem No. 85 ^ is said not to be 
included amongst the selected poems. Similarly in the second 
part also we find a note by the Compiler on poem No. 147 : 

I put down this piece on account of its exquisite beauty but 
it does not come under the number of my selections.” Hence 
we can account for the additional fifty-one odes and twenty- 
nine fragments over and above 1,000 odes, as mentioned in 
the note on the contents of the entire work. The second 

^ Folio 80r. ^ Folio 150r. ® Folio 51r. 

^ Folio 67 V. ® Folio U9v. 
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part, however, is foiind to contain only ninety poems. It 
must be due to the redaction I have referred to above. 

In the Eoyal library of Cairo I also came across a codex 
of a collection containing the Dtwdn of Laqit al-Iyadi^ 
and of al'Hadirah ^ and the commentary on the Dtwdn of 
Abu Mihjan al-Thaqafi^ and on the Dwrfe on 'Alqamah 
al-Fahl.^ As stated in the colophon,^ it was transcribed by 
a scribe, named Isma'il Haqqi, who came originally from 
Africa and was domiciled in Syrian Tripoli. The scribe betra3?^s 
his Maghribt origin by writing sometimes 3 with one dot and 
putting the dot of underneath. The first part of this 

codex — which contains thirty-three poems by Jarir, thirty by 
al-Farazdaq, nine by al-Akhtal, three by Qais b. al-Khatim, 
one poem by Ka'b b. Sa^d al-Ghanawi, one by al-Shanfara 
and one by Ta’abbata Sharran and three poems by 
al-Ahwas Muhammad b. ‘Asim b. Thabit al-Ansari — 
claims to be a part of the Muntaha al-Talab min Ash^dr-i 
H-'Arab by (Muhammad b.) al-Mubarak b. Maimiin al- 
Ba^dadi, although it thus contains only eighty-one poems. 
The author of the Khizdnah has quoted from seven poems in 
this part, viz. from three poems by al-Farazdaq,^ two poems 
by Jarir, one poem by Qais b. al-Khatim,® and one by Ka'b 
b. Sa'd al-Qhanawi,^ and mentioned them as selected by 
Muhammad b. al-Mubarak in his Muntaha 'hTalab min 
Ash'dr-i 'l~Amh. No poem in the first two parts, as contained 
in the Istanbul codex, is found quoted in the Khizdnah, 
which mentions three other poems by Muslim b. Ma‘bad 
al-Walibi,^^ Muzahim al-Uqaili,^^ and Kuthaiyir ‘^Azzah 
as belonging to this anthology. 

^ Folios 248-256. ^ Folios 258-270. 

Folios 272-291. Folios 292-318. 

s Folio 347v, ® KhizdnaUn U-Adab, i, 463, ii, 467, and iv, 40. 

7 Ibid., i, 448 and 463. ** Itid., iii, 164. 

9 Ibid., iv, 373. Ibid., i, 366. 

Ibid., iv, 255. Ibid., ii, 421. 
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That the Muntaha ^l-Talab min AsUdr-i 'I- Amh is an 
anthology of the best compositions of all those pagan and 
Islamic poets who are often quoted in belles lettres, as 
mentioned by the anthologist in his preface, may be accepted 
on the authority of a literateur like 'Abdu'l-Qadir al~Ba^dadi 
(d. A.H. 1093), whose Khizdnat-u 'l-Adab is, as we know, an 
exposition of the citations in the commentary of the Kdflyah, 
containing biographical sketches of the poets and scholars of 
the pagan and early Islamic periods who are oft-quoted as 
authorities^ 

But nothing can be known about the' anthologist, 
Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Maimun from our sources of biographical reference. The 
second manuscript of the Eoyal library gives the name as 
al-Mubarak b. Maimun al-Ba^dadi and the redactionist in 
his notes in the other MSS. often calls him simply Ibn Maimun. 
That he was a native of Bagdad may also be gathered from 
the preface in which he says that he made his compilation at 
Madmat-u 1-Salam. Thus, probably, the work came to be 
known to 'Abdul-Qadir al-Ba^dadi, the author of the 
Khizdnak AI-Kliatib al-Ba^dMi, however, does not mention 
him in his history of Bagdad. Yaqut mentions in his 
Mu^jam-u ’l-Udabd'^ one Muhammad b. Maimun, of Cordova, 
a skilled grammarian and well-known scholar, who wrote a 
commentary on the Maqdmdt of al-Hariri, but we have no 
chronological data from which we could suppose that our 
anthologist’s father or grandfather came to Baghdad from 
Cordova. From the preface of the book, which mentions the 
years 588 and 589 as the date of its compilation, we learn that 
the anthologist spent sixty years in the study of iirabic poetry 
before beginning to compile his work. This gives the sixth 
century as the age in which he flourished, being born within 
its first quarter. We further learn from this preface that he 
read most of the poems of his selections with his masters, 

^ J. Zaidan, Tdrikh-u Addb-i 'l-Lughat-i 'UAnMyah, vol. iii, 288. 

- Vol. vii, p. 112. 
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Abu Muhammad 'Abdullali b. Ahmad b. Ahmad b. Ahmad 
al-Khashshab and Abu d-Fadl b, Nasir. The former was a 
pupil of al-Jawaliqi, who died at Bagdad in a.h. 539/ 
and the name of the latter, whom Yaqut mentions in his 

al-lJdahd\^ is Abu d-Facll Muhammad b. Nasir 
ahSulami. 

Muhammad b. al-Mubarak often mentions the occasion of 
the poems of his collection, and sometimes traces his sources 
as far back as could be ascertained. For instance, on the first 
poem in the anthology he notes : /'A panegyric on the 
Prophet by Ka'b b. Zuhair. I read it in the year a.h. 542 with 
my master Ahmad b. 'All b. al-Samin, who delivered it to me, 
having got it from Abu Zakariya Yahya b. 'Ali al-Ivhatib, 
who got it from Abu 'Amr Muhammad b. al-'Abbas b. 
Hayawayah al-Jazzar, who got it from Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. ahQasim al-Anbm, who got it from his father, who got 
it from 'Abdullah b. 'Amr who got it from al~Hajjaj b. Dim 
’1-Euqaibah b. 'Abd-u '1-Rahman b. Ka'b b. ZiiLair al- 
Muzaini, who got it from his father, 'who got it from his 
grandfather, who got it from Ka'b. 

The anthologist also sometimes makes interesting remarks 
and important observations. Thus, regarding a poem of 
Jarir, ^ he observes that it is the last of three best poems by 
Jarir, which the poet uttered satirizing al-Farazdaq, but yet 
it does not occur in the Naqd'ich The author of the KMzdnah 
quotes verbatim this criticism of Ibn Maimun. Again about 
'Ubaidullah b. al-Hurr ^ the anthologist says that ahSukkari 
reckons him amongst the Lusus, but he was not a bandit, 
although he gathered a rabble for leading expeditions. From 
al-Sukkari’s Kiidh al^Lusus, which, unfortunately, has been 
irretrievably lost, six other poets and, in all, nineteen poems 
are found included in the second part of the Mwntaha 

^ Suyuti, Bn ghy at-u H-Wu^dt. 

2 VoL i, p. 217, and vol. vii, pp. 209, 286, and 289. 

3 Polio 47r. 

^ Polio 129r. 
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H-Talah : four poems by 'Ubaid b. Ayyub al-Anbari, three 
by al-Khatim al-Muhrizi, two by Jahdar b. Mu'awiyah b. 
Ja'dah al 'Ukali, one poem by al-Samhari b. Bishr al-'Ukali, 
one by Tahman b. 'Amr al-Kilabi; four poems by the above- 
mentioned 'Ubaidullah b. al-Hurr and four by al-Qattal, 
whose name is given as 'Abdullah b. Mujib al-KHabi. In the 
other parts of our anthology which are yet unknown, we could 
probably find far more materials for the reconstruction of 
al-Sukkari’s interesting work, on which one of our research 
students has been engaged. Similarly from the Mufaddalfydt 
fourteen poems are found in the first part, ^ twenty in the 
second part, and two ^ — one by Ta’abbata Sharran and one by 
al-Shanfara-— in the unknown part of the second Cairene 
manuscript. In the other seven parts of the work we could 
not only expect to find some more selections from these two 
collections, but we could also have got a large number of 
selections from the Asma'iydt. As I have shown elsewhere, 
the collections of al-Asma'i have come down to us very 
incomplete in Ahlwardt’s edition of the Vienna codex of the 
Asma^ydt. If the selections made from the AsniaHydt in 
the Muntaha 'hTalab, as mentioned in its preface, were before 
us, we might have in them some valuable additions to 
Ahlwardt’s edition. 

In this short paper I just draw the attention of Arabists to 
this anthology of vast extent, interest, and importance, of 
which I could discover only one-third or a little more than 
three out of its ten parts. Several scholars from Europe and 
India have made inquiries of me about its contents. I 
therefore give below a list of the poems included in these 
parts, arranged in the alphabetical order of the names of the 
poets, with the first hemistichs, numbers of verses, and 

^ Mufachlaliyat, ed. Sir Charles Lyall, Nos. ix, xviii, xxi, xxii, xxiv, 
XXV, XXX, xliv, xcvi~xcix, and cxxiv. 

2 Ibid., Nos. V, vi, x, xv, xvii, xxvii-xxix, xxxi, xxxiv-xxxvi, xli, xlii, 
xlvii, Ixvii, Ixxvi, Ixxxix, xei, and cv. 
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numbers of tie folios in the Laleli and the Eoyal 
manuscripts. 

In the first two parts of the Mwntaha ’l-falab will be found 
notices of the Mwdns of several poets that are yet unknown 
to us. I may mention the poets Bishr b. AM Khazim, 
‘Urwah b. XJdhainah, al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur, al-Shamardal, 
al-Mutawakkil b. ‘Abdullah al-LaitM, Tamim b. Ubaiv b. 
Muqbil, Knthaiyir ‘Azzali/ and Jamil. From the number of 
tbeir poems included, it is evident that the anthologist had 
access to the diwdns of these poets. Not a few of these and 
other selections in the first two parts of our anthology are 
insufficiently known, and some are altogether unknown. ^ 
How much more could we expect to find like these poems in 
the remaining seven parts, if they came to light ! 

No. of No. of 

Folio. V&rs&s. First hemistich. Poems. Name of Poet. 

104v 48 aliJU ^ ^ 3 ^ 3 J 2 C/ 

105v 42 Jji"l tsJUl lSs\e- c^_\,_ 

106v 63 j ^ 

87v 38 ^ fl t \ V! 9 JJaA.^1 


88v 

67 

(Sy^j ^ Up 

90r 

47 

(V) . . f ! JS 

91r 

65 

JUy JfU: jlaJi ^ 

92v 

54 

Mliall (wS jKJ Jjt 

93v 

47 


95r 

49 

(^^*1*** (IF ^ 

96r 

47 

i-Uai *Aaa L ^ 

97r 

84 



^ .Kuthaiyir’s Piwdn. with the commentary of Abu * Abdullah al-Rashidt, 
is known to exist in a manuscript of the Escurial library. 

2 Eor example, out of the thirteen poems by ‘Abid b. al-Abra§ five will 
not be found in the Poet’s Diwdn, edited by Sir Charles Lyall. 

JRAS. JULY 1937. 
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Xo. . 

->I 

iVo. of 


Folio. 


Ls‘. First hmiistich. Poems. 

Name of Poet. 

130v 

27 

JjL/s 

1 


42r 

36 


6 

ff 

43v 

34 

J.A 



43v 

30 

jiaJl 



44v 

28 

3jIa1| J ^ Vf 



45r 

23 

^/a il)ld ^y^ 



45v 

16 

jf ^ ^ iiijM 



66r 

20 


8 


68r 

26 




69r 

13 

I 



69r 

26 

^ ^ J^lfr Ja 



70r 

24 

Lo ^ li I-\jO ^ 



70y 

52 

0 



71v 

57 

v^fUifl! ^-a 



73r 

41 

<9 A*) L/« 



149v 

21 

(f) 4y 

1 

cs*i?=tll »liic ij-jl 

88v 

37 

(^stA </«U| Co j>cA 

1 


41 V 

17 

C)^ c)' 

1 


74r 

38 

c^] j U ^y>■] 

9 

pU- Ji ^ 

74v 

27 




75v 

17 

j V JMUf c-il 



75v 

16 

J* 



76r 

20 

(JjIaII Co 



76v 

50 

h C)\ 



77 V 

21 

44 1 ^ dJlSS' 



78r 

20 

(1) . . 2 U®L 1 



OD 

< 

24 

4^15^ cU-'f ^ 
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.No. 

of 

No . of 


Folio. 

Verses. First hemistich. 

Poems. 

N'a?ne of Poet. 

104r 

26 

CF ^ u*aI» 

1 

i ^jN JdLi li 

28v 

42 

^ jiull 

11 

Ji" O’. O} ^ pii 

29v 

23 

^ • , 4> CJ*^ b.S ^ CF b-kPU 


30r 

46 (V). . ff 



Sir 

41 

(*V) . • gib ^y* b::pu 



32r 

63 




33r 

28 

U Id i ^ y cfhN 



33v 

32 

g<^***-^ (jl^ icbf^3 v-.-'IaII 



34v 

39 

J V— iiWvSW ^jUJ] 



36r 

22 (j) . . L5oa UP V 



36r 

35 

Ixjlc ISj bj Jl«i»j olb 



36v 

(b) • • 3j\ ^ iSj 



20v 

41 

V IajIu <iiiU 

3 

NVcf. \.r 

21r 

13 

gdl-vi? 



21v 

19 

ji ‘UL>-’^I cibj 



94r 

24 

^L**a oil) o U*P 

1 

U*. 

146r 

25 

JUUjjcJJ L 

1 

csr*^* J^CJ. N 

125r 

21 

(o) • ’ y ^ 

2 

cf. j-o=c^ 



lSj^ 3j^ *^1 


J^\ 

126v 

26 



46r 

27 

<ib]L^9 IzjJ-i ' 

5 


46v 

48 

(g) . » ^ 



47v 

72 

tsO jU.” 1 1® ^ 



50r 

45 

jJ ystA .....^Jsjj li ^ll 



50v 

32 

^ \S' 1^ ! Lj»->« j ^ ^ 
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Polio. 

No. of 
Verses. 

No. of 

Virst hemistich. Poems. 

Iv 

39 ; 

Oii iy <1* V' Jr 

2v 

63 


4r 

42 

jlj ^ jrU U 

5r 

79 

Jjill 

7r 

105 

lUl i JiW (-yJI 

9r 

65 

CJo" 

Hr 

69 U 

■J3S ^ 

12v 


14v 

95 

4jQtf>L (otji (^1 

16v 

67 ^ 

U. 

18v 

29 (J) 

• • (J^ 

19r 

64 


20v 

34 

4^L^! 

21v 

36 


22v 

53 

Ulii JiL» ^ 

23v 

41 (If 

-) • • 

24v 

65 

JJI hj 

26r 

55 

UlUl J>' vf 

27v 

62 


29r 

25 (j) 

, * 1^1 \:>J 3 S 3 

29v 

32 

(b) * v^l 

30v 

26 

fb-:* 

31r 

36 

w . . jb3i jU 

32r 

19 


32v 

82 (U) . . 

34v 

116 

III 

37r 

92 

^UjJi Ai ^-1 ^ 

39\r 

37 1 

(^) * • ^ oIj* 

40v 

106 

* 0^ C'^ ^ ^ 

43r 

54 

f^lXl a~ jlaJi cJ^fr 

44r 

53 



ARABIC POETRY 
Name of Poet. 
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Folio. 

No. of _ No. of 

Verses. First hemistich. Poems. 

Name of Poet. 

45v 

69 

JjscA JaIj C>j\} 



47r 

57 




80v 

39 

1=1^1 ^ 1 

10 


81r 

36 

cUWl ^lif j:-J Vf 



82r 

17 

W • • c? ^ 



82r 

17 

{S) • • v^>- 



82v 

28 

(kJ) . Ic J ^ 3>J1 £Uj 



84v 

58 




85r 

23 

lF ^^3^ 



85v 

24 

(Uj) iscscya^ o'^ 3 



86v 

31 

(^) . . ^ 



87y 

39 

i!^3j iS^ cjf ^ 



66y 

83 


2 

C( 

57r 

14 

Cj3^ 



144r 

23 

(1) . . juo 

1 

Jk! ^11? ^2/ ^ jlil 

61v 

39 

(U) . cbjf <ljj 

1 

ij' Owii 

121r 

63 

(j) <illU^ ^Ui»f UjtA*» C-» 1 

3 


122v 

60 

(b) \J\} j Uy^ A}!^^ 



124r 

26 

{J) (Sj^^ c3=!"^ 



lOv 

38 

3J^ cf 

5 

j-sP O' oU>. 

Hr 

28 

o^f ^jC- <iUr Vf 



llv 

18 

W CF i uT^i^ 



12r 

25 




12v 

18 

UUjli ^ V 



12r 

30 


6 
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No.\ 

of 


No. q 

f 



Folio. 

Verses. 

First hemistich. 

Poems 


arm of 

Poet. 

122r 

24 






122v 

15 

w 

. . Ctl) 





122v 

18 

(o') L<D1 dlSj 





123r 

16 







94r 

32 


Aj ^ io^C 1 

2 


( 

5 3 J 

95r 

30 







Sir 

32 

(.)• 

• y.j^ jyi 

1 

i 

CJ-A 


52v 

23 


1 



16r 

33 



2 


J Al:^ 

Aa%m 

16v 

38 


jaII oli50i JJU JiW 





88r 

16 

ij] 

. . 

2 



88r 

16 

(r 

') • * CF 





124v 

19 


l^il (if A» ^L) ^ Vf 

1 

jXJf 

-Al O' 


129r 

21 

(d 

, . 3^* Cj^S 

1 

cU' 

'U j\ 

U! — ^ 

123v 

32 


lailXl ^li 

6 




124r 

66 


^ a 5 p.lil j S 3 <A -> ^ 





125v 

42 

(j). 

. ^^9 jb ^f cJi^ 





126v 

29 


\j/l^ dA. A^f 





127v 

47 


j^lji2,}l3 3'*^ lailii 





128v 

21 

(3)- 

. J A9j i J^^f CjJ^\ f 





103r 

33 


w-Jt^jf jjF (j^jf 

1 




126r 

32 

(3). 

' Jr*^ ^ 

1 



144v 

29 

(U). 

. lOu cf 

1 
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No. 

of 


No. of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Folio, 

,.Fer5e6\ 

First hemistich. 

Poems. 

Name 

«/ 

Foe!. 

' 24-r 

19 



1 


1 c>. 

4ili a.p 

' 24v 

17 



1 

u*. 

' u! 

All! 

79v 

18 

L, 

u (.yji jUyL- V vf 

1 

o^^'h 

o; 

-J.1P 

92r 

80 


2 


.yi 

dk-UC 

93v 

28 

if)-- 






61v 

17 

oU Jj> 

13 




62r 

18 


^ijji jii.A.n Zi jNi 





62r 

25 







63r 

18 

(J) 

. . . i jNk:.L...> 1 J \a3 JA- L 





63 V 

23 







64r 

18 


jLlaA IaIoC' *.L%A Jii^ l> 





64r 

20 






64v 

14 

dllr ^ aU 





65r 

22 


j>.l; ^ f 





65v 

24 


O^J^S&U ^IaI ^ 





66v 

36 

0^ ^ 





67r 

14 






67v 

7' 

4/. 6*® 






119v 

3 

G) • • 

, ^ U" 

4 

j «— ) 1 ^1 i-u-aP 

119v 

24 

G)...u 

kA« *lA>» 5 W" *5 LJ? 1 I 





120r 

32 

(<!) ■ ■ 

4A9 ^iJj Ct|ji3c--**» ***31 ^ 





121r 

24 






119r 

20 

M - 

■ ■ \y I ^ 

4 

^1 -dij a^. 

120r 

20 

(e)-- 

■ 'i F“ 1 ^ 





120r 

19 

G) ■ • 

^aU-I y\ ^ 





120v 

21 
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No. of No. of 


Folio. 

Verses. First hemistich. Poems. 

Name of Poet. 

95v 

45 

(.f jiaJi I 

11 

AJjSI ^ 2j^p 

96v 

35 

jl\ 1 



97v 

37 

0^^ ^ J f 



98v 

40 

liU^ss' jIj iiuibid Uf 



99r 

86 

IaJj y,a 



lOlr 

42 

(La) . . L^jyj Ia^ 



102 r 

51 

j|j> jl-ilj iJL>- L 



103r 

41 

\S^ lAi j f 



104r 

69 

j\j iS J''* 



105v 

76 

Ll>.^ jIj f 



107r 

38 

ijl>. lo a ZZA 



117v 

16 

( j) ; • «3r^\ J-f^3 

5 


118r 

29 

jiX/o 2Zi \ L ^j.111 ^Jp 



118v 

15 

(o) ... 1 j-.2d iAL,%I/» jj f 



119r 

11 

(J) .. LdJi yjjl ^'|;j ^4 f 



119r 

11 

(o) * • • 3j'^ I 



17v 

98 

^^.^A I I 4 J iZ'cJfi' i.^ ^4*^ 

3 

Sax <jiip 

18v 

34 

W J ji? (J Li*X j ,.^9 CtL Lscl^ 



19v 

43 




13r 

28 


6 


14r 

14 {^) ... Cj 05 dlf 



14r 

19 

jjiJsaJi AI^A 



14v 

28 

V| ^U| <Alj'U 



15r 

29 

V(5-. Vl IcUf dlst 



57v 

91 

Lus&^la cflijLstyiti Vf 

1 


52v 

75 

^3j.Z« ^ cl j J^lc J^A 
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No. 

of 


No. of 


folio. 

Yerses. 

First hemistich. 

Poems. 

Name of Poet. 

54r 

17 




64v 

26 


(>tl ^ Vi ctIsj <il't 



55r 

43 


^ ^ J 1 laA 



66r 

18 

(U), 

• • • cf cA tif 



129v 

20 

(.T) 

. . jJsUi ^LJ-i Ua 

■2 


130r 

17 

iS-A 

. . <i J cf^ l j 



40v 

40 


IjijjJi I 

1 

aNiP y c3^ 

48v 

96 

(J) • 

. Cj<-Xq j>| ^ j V < 

30 


51r 

39 

(o) . 

• • Cx^ 



52r 

147 

(o) 

* * (1/J 



66v 

69 

(i) , 

• • ^ (3^ 



67r 

97 

(Uj). 

. . Uajw Uli 



69v 

116 




62r 

80 


aIa! j tjLJi cN j!^ 



64r 

46 

{A-- 

, 



66r 

28 

(J)-- 

Ljj 3”^ ^ «3 kA>- *Aj»-**» yi t 



66r 

40 

(r)-- 

. L.» W ^ iS ^ ^ |t5^ ^ -FX 



67r 

39 

(o) . 

. 1 J V— > 3 



68r 

15 

0). 

. ^ya LlS" 



68v 

26 




69r 

28 

(y • 

, . ^ yi y- ^ y \Jf J 1 



69v 

99 

(J)- 

. U «LJi l 



72r 

23 

(j) ■ 

. . ^ Jyi 



72v 

37 

(b) 

. . ^ Ob Jill 



73v 

24 





74r 

42 





76r 

19 

M- 

. (jif" 



76r 

17 

(U) . 

. a y*** 1 Laj .sb-J c^jscC' 
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No. of No. of 

Folio. Verses. First hemistich. Poems. Name of Poet. 

76r 86 (j) . . j cj_p I 

68r 26 (o).. oadl lil=Wct'b«bl>o'.l 

70r 86 (j) . . . 

80v 43 (j) . . \jj ^ } jX^ [jS-J 

81v 12 (^ . . . dJe cJj: !il 

81v 22 A_'U ^ ^ Vf 

82v 85 (i*) . . . UjJ L. |»iJ f * 

8dt 17 (o) . . . (Jj ^IsD ^IaU! (Ji>-I 

85v 27 {^) . . 4j‘lLs»j »1 ?c1slJ 1 la.A 

127r 22 ^ {jysC}\ JbsJi 

(J)-.. 

127r 29 ^-^3 j¥s> 

128r 23 4-w.JlaJ 

128v 25 UrU U 2ila5 ; 

99r 18 ^ jT JI 5 

99v 19 Z j-gJU U^j 

lOOr 38 ^idl j| Jai\S jtJ ! 

lOlr. 7 Jl^l iaJil ij 

lOlr 12 ,a;^ J oLf |j| 4 

160r 78 (l^) . . ^1 16 /l ! 

162r 23 Xitel J t5_jiU I vJI i 

152v 48 ! 

163v 38 ( cj ) . . l^tecls Sjft «_j lJU, , I 

164v 65 jykJl X M ! 

155v 29 (p)..^U^l SjJ 

156v 53 LLC- sy 

lo7v 53 ^^IaI ^ C-i® rJ 

168v 31 jJi X 3 j'_ dsLi, I 
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Yo, of _ ^ No, of 


Folio. 


First hemistich. 

Poems. 

Name 

of Poet. 

159r 

30 






160r 

46 


® L*4*i 1 i-Lu ^ 




161r 

26 


UfU***< ^4,*^ <Cj1i I 




161v 

30 

(It^) 

... ii J Ijfi" ^*^JJs2.«JJ C— *3^ "Ajai 




162r 

46 






163r 

21 






163v 

30 


c->U Ocli Vl 




6r 

56 


^ J 1 jU.«» C-j Ij 

5 


Ar^3 oi 

7v 

31 

h) 

• * Jj:. ^ iy 




8r 

41 


Lw-^i*** 1 ^ i A^ 1 




9r 

30 


jjidi ^jA f 




9v 

28 


j ^ J 




lOlr 

45 M, 

1 . lx>- 1 l4 J 

1 


a*-m/ (J' ' 

22r 

35 


J^A jAfc U_J 

3 


JJ 

23r 

45 

0) 

. . ,,„.S1a ^ ^A iJ_j4 ^ Zjj]sij 




24r 

17 


jJ~\ o'^ Ij 




108r 

72 


J pistil (_$A oLtlxIl 

7 



llOr 

62 


UUl 1 3^1 Jj ^ 




llGr 

61 


'^UXa-f Cti> jj.0- ^ j^l f A^f 




112v 

71 


{jUs>j {J jl? Au <!Laj_^ cdiX/o^^ 




llir 

47 


3! 1 j) f 




115r 

44 


A-^>Ai cA«ll 0}3 




116r 

56 


J-fl; J J* Jas) j 1 




132r 

29 


3 


^ AjJ 1 ^..,A*1| 

133r 

45 






144r 

16 


1 'ji tM" 
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Folio, 

No, of 

Verses. First hemistich. 

Aio. 0/ 
Poems. 

iVame o/ Poe^. 

38r 

45 

j jSi 

3 

Jf^5 

40r 

49 

(“A"-) Cj* ^ 



40v 

41 

4-J.j Iscs 1 Up 



148r 

19 

C-l^P U 1 

3 


148v 

22 

Li?U 0j\ d ^ ^jd^\ 1 Vf 



149r 

19 

r>"^j <jjV 



146v 

18 

o-jMi jyyi .u-f jT^ f 

3 


147r 

17 




147v 

35 

^ L> jJ L 



89v 

32 (j) . . . ^ ^ L Vl 

2 

o; •ijp* 

90r 

74 JSyi J. j ^ ^ ^1 



145v 

25 

L j j_^LJ 1 f 

1 

Ctl] U 4> J Ua 

132r 

50 

^ 4i O-L^.P Up 

1 

tPil o; 

25v 

26 

Ia^ j *-Vj I J ciUxt 

5 

O'. 

26r 

41 

J-*-U 2j^ JMWf ^ u.«C‘ 



27r 

22 

(^) . . . ^ ^ 



27v 

18 

^Ll| lAxi 



28r 

24 





336 . 
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Was the Arabian and Persian Lute Fretted ? 

By henry GEORGE FARMER 
(PLATE I) 

The [Isianiie] legacy to western Europe in musical instruments . . . 
was of the greatest importance. . . . There were many distinctly novel 
Arabian types introduced. . . . With these instruments came several material 
benefits. European minstrels, prior to the Arabian contact, only had the 
cithara and harp among stringed instruments, and they only had their ears 
to guide them when tuning. The Arabs brought to Europe their lutes, 
pandores, and guitars, with the places of the notes fixed on the finger- 
board by means of frets which were determined by measurement. This 
alone was a noteworthy advance.” — H. G. Farmer in Tim Legacy of Islam 
(1931), pp. 373-4. 

TT was in reference to this claim that I was once asked by 
the author of Musik des Orients (1929), Dr, Eobert 
Lachmann, now the director of the Department of Extra 
European Music at the University of Jerusalem, whether I 
had actual evidence in regard to frets on the Arabian and 
Persian lute in the Middle Ages. He asked tlie question because 
a German writer, Karl Geiringer,^ had searched Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts which gave delineations of the lute 
without finding a solitary example which revealed the presence 
of frets on the instrument. 

In 1932, whilst I was at Cairo at the Congress of Arabian 
Music, the question arose officially. At the plenary session 
of the Commission of Musical Instruments the well-known 
Egyptian musicologist Ahmad Amin al-Dik Efendi, the author 
of the Qdnun atwdl al-awtdr wa tatbiqa ^ald al-^ud (Cairo, 
1926) and other works, suggested that frets should be adopted 
on the modern Egyptian lute ('wcZ) as in days of old. Dr. Curt 
Sachs, late Professor of Musikwissenschaft at the University 
of Berlin, and the author of the Real-lexikon der Musik- 
instmmente (Berlin, 1913), who was President of the 

^ Karl Geiringer, “ Vorgescbichte und Geschichte der europ. Laute ” 
in Zeitschrift fur Musikwissenschaft, x (1927-B), p, 570. 
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Commissioiij replied that the Arabian lute in days of old 
was not fretted. 

Several Egyptian savants and musicians questioned me 
privately at the time about Dr. Sachs’s statement. I pointed 
out that Dr. Lachmann had made a similar statement to me, 
and I suggested that both of these musicographers were, 
apparently, rather unduly influenced by the opinions of Karl 
Geiringer.^ I promised that I would deal with the question 
at length not only for its own sake, but in defence of my own 
thes’s that Europe was influenced by the introduction of 
musical instruments with frets during the early Arabian culture 
contact. 

§ 1 

Frets on the neck or fingerboard of the Arabian and Persian 
lute, mandore, and pandore were known as dasdtm or dastdndt 
(sing, dastdn), a Persian word. In the Mafdtlh aVulum of 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwarizmi {fl. 976-997) we are 
informed in the section on the lute ('wd), that dasdtm are 
the tied places (ribdtdt) upon which the fingers are placed 
This definition is in itself quite sufficient to settle the question 
at issue. These '' tied places ” were made by means of gut or 
string tied around the neck of the instrument. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the generality of Arabic 
lexicographers ignore the word, whilst Occidental lexi- 
cographers of Arabic are simply bewildering in their definitions. 
J. 6. Hava, for instance, in his Arahic-EnglisJi Dictionary 
(Beyroutj 1921), says that a dastdn is a '' key of a keyboard 
Yet Golius, the Father of Occidental lexicographers of Arabic, 
had given the correct definition in 1653 as '' ligatura in collo 
instrumenti musici ”. Steingass is no better in his Persian 
(London, 1892), although Vullers, quoting the 
BaJidr-i ‘ajam, makes its meaning quite clear by citing from 
the Durrat al-tdj of Al-^irazi (d. 1310).'^ 

^ Dr. Lachmann has since repudiated reliance on Geiringer’s argument. 
See Zeitsclirift fur vergleichende Musikwis$mschap, ii (1934), p. 60. 

2 Mafdtih al~‘ulum, ed. G. Van Vloten, p. 238. 

^ Lexicon Persico-Latinum (Bonn, 1856-1864). 
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Tlie reason why Arabic lexicographers generally have 
ignored the word dastan is due to the fact that it was an exotic 
word and that they already had its Arabic equivalent in 
‘ataba. This belief, in spite of the authority of the lexi- 
cographers, is erroneous. The point is worth explicating before 
dealing with dastan. 

The term 'ataba is defined by a very important ilrabic 
writer, Al-Mufaddal ibn Salania (d. 903), in an interesting 

work entitled the Kitdh aVud wad-maldM, the solitary 
exemplar of which is preserved in the Top Qapu Serai Library 
at Constantinople. The treatise is not mentioned by Dr. 0. 
Brockelmann in his monumental GescMchte der arabischen 
Littemtur (1898-1902), nor in the Supplemeniband (1936), 
although this manuscript is doubly interesting because it is 
in the handwriting of the celebrated caligraphist Yaqut 
al-Musta^simi (d. 1298). In this work Al-Mufaddal ibn Salama 
says that those things which the Persians call dascitm are 
called [in Arabic] 'atab He also quotes a line from Al-A'sha 
Maimun (d. ca. 629) as follows : — 

And he placed the hand over the 'atab, 

To sound the note of the treble string.'' 

This definition is confirmed by the lexicographer Al- 
Saghani (d. 1275), who states that the ‘atab or dastdndt are 
'' what are tied upon the neck {^wnud) of the lute ('ud)'\ 
These writers appear to be mistaken in this definition since 
the \ ataba (plur. ^atab) ^ was not a fret or dastan but rather 
what is known in Bnghsh as the ''nut" or what the Arabs 
more generally term the anf (nose),® a small piece of wood 
between the end of the neck and the pegbox, which is raised 
higher than the plane of the fingerboard and serves to cut off 
one end of the vibrating string, the other end being at the 
bridge-tailpiece (Arab. It was given the name 'ataba 

because it was the " threshold" of fingering the lute. 

^ A]-Mufa,d(3al ibn Salama, ff. 31, 33. 

2 Strictly speaking a collective. 

^ MafatiU al-'ulum, p. 239. 
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Strange to say there is a secondary definition of 'atah by 
Al-Sa^anij later supported by Al-Firiizabadi (d. 1414), 
which is nearer the truth. He tells us that the ^atah are 
transverse pieces of wood upon the face of the ^ud imm which 
the strings are extended to the end of the ‘ud^\ By the term 
‘ ' face ’’ (wajh) he means the front of the lute, and by the term 
end (taff) is meant the bridge-tailpiece. 

Yet Muhammad ibn Ziyad ibn al-^Arabi (d. 864), as quoted 
in the Taj al-ams, seems to ''hit the mark as the Arabs 
say, in defining the 'atabat al-ud as " that which is upon the 
extremities of the strings in the forepart [of the lute] By 
the term " forepart '' (muqaddima) is meant the extremity of 
the fingerboard, i.e. the " nut’’. 

The 'atab and the dasdtm do not, strictly spealdng, refer to 
the same thing, although probably at the time of Al-A'^a 
Maimun the term 'ataba was used indifferently for both " nut ” 
and "fret”. 

§ 2 

Frets (dasdtm) are frequently mentioned in the Kitdb al- 
aghdm of Al-Isfahani (d. 967) and in an unmistakable way. 
For example, see the passage in which Ibn Jam!' (d. ca. 803) 
tells a lutanist to finger a certain dastdn.’^ Again there is the 
account of the lute playing of Ishaq al-Mausili (d. 850), where 
the " fingering ” of the instrument, up and down the dasdtm, 
is clearly described.^ 

As for the Arabic theorists of music, their treatises prove 
conclusively that the lute {‘ud) as well as the pandore 
(tunbuf) had these frets or dasdtm tied around the neck of the 
instrument. Al-Kindi (d. ca. 874) shows in speaking of the 
dasdfm “Gaat they must have been frets.® Yahya ibn 'All ibn 
Yahya (d. 912) explains " the place of every note (naghma) 
upon every fret (dastdn) In describing the essentials of the 

^ Kitdh al~a(jhdni, Bulak ed., v, 57~8. 

^ Ibid., vi, 78-80. 

^ Britisli Museum MS., Or, 2361, fol. 165, v. 

Ibid., fol. 236, V. 
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Inte Al-FarabI (d. ca, 950) says that the dasdUn (frets) 
were iitd. {iiadda) on the neck {mutadaqq) of the instrument, 
and that they were fixed parallel with the bridge-tailpiece.^ 
Al-Mas'udi (d. m. 957) directs that the dastdn next to the nut 
{anf) was to be placed {maudvf) on the fingerboard at one- 
ninth of the vibrating string-length, and the dastdn nearest 
the bridge-tailpiece (mu^) was to be placed at one-fourth of 
the vibrating string-length.^ The IMiwan al-Safa' (tenth 
century),^ Ibn Shia (d. 1037),^ Ibn Zaila (d. 1048),® Safi 
al-Diii 'Abd al-Mu’min (d, 1294),® and others, all confirm 
the view that dasdtm were gut or string frets tied on the neck 
of the lute or pandore. 

If further proof were necessary one might quote from 
the Hand al-fimun wa sahvat al-maJizun of Abul-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, better known as Ibn al-Tahan 
(fourteenth century ?), the only copy of which is in the Dar 
al-kutub at Cairo. Ibn al-Tahan, himself a musician, recom- 
mends the use of a pair of compasses when fixing the places 
of the dasdtm on the neck of the lute. He tells us, however, 
that he did not need dasdtm on his lute because he knew the 
place of every note on the fingerboard without dasdtm. He 
says, further, that four rolls of gut string were required to 
“ fret ” a lute, and he recommends that several thicknesses 
ought to be used.^ 

§ 3 

Although it is quite clear from literary sources that the lute 
of the Arabs and Persians was fretted in the early Middle 

^ Leyden University MS., No. 1427, foL 52, v, Kosegarten, Lih, Cant., 
pp. 77, 79. R. D’Erlanger, La musique arabe, i, 166. Land, “ Eecherches 
sur riiistoixe d.e la gamme arabe,** in Actes du Sixieme co7bgres Inter, des 
Orientalistes, . . . 1883, pt. i, pp. 100, 133. 

2 Les prairies d'or, viii, 99. The text has but is 

intended. 

3 Bombay ed., 1887-8, i, 98. 

4 India Office MS., No. 1811, fol. 173. See JMAS., 1937, pp. 251-5. 

5 British Museum MS., Or. 2361, fol. 235, v. 

® British Museum MS., Or. 136, fol. 3, v. 

7 Cairo National Library MS., funun jamila, 539, fol, 89. 

JRAS. JULY 1937. 
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Ages, it lias to be admitted that our iconograpHcal sources 
do not support tliis, although frets may be seen on the 
pandore. How can this seemingly conflicting evidence be 
adjusted ? 

Our iconographic sources must be divided into two periods : 
(a) the tenth-thirteenth century, and (b) the thirteenth- 
twentieth century. 

That no example of a fretted lute is to be found in the first 
period is due, probably, to the fact that the iconographic sources 
of the period are confined entirely to industrial art, a medium 
which does not lend itself to the delineation of such relatively 
minute details as the frets on a musical instrument. Indeed, in 
some instances, even the strings are omitted. 

That hundreds of pictures of the lute during the second 
period do not reveal the slightest trace of frets must be 
explained differently. Our sources from this period are of 
painting or other design on paper or parchment, in which the 
artist had plenty of scope for registering such details as frets, 
although occasionally we find even strings omitted. The 
absence of frets from iconographic sources during this period 
can only be explained by recognizing that by the thii*teenth 
century the use of frets on the lute had already started to fall 
into neglect, although the Persian writers, Qutb al-Din al- 
^irazi (d. 1310), Muhammad al-Amuli (fourteenth century), 
the author of the Eanz (fourteenth century), and Ibn 

GhaibI (d. 1435) all refer to dasdtm (frets). That they were 
sometimes used by the Arabs is definitely stated and explained 
by Ibn al-Talian (fourteenth century ?), and that they were 
still favoured in Persia is evident from a painting {ca. 1630) in 
the possession of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, in which there is 
a beautiful scene at the court of Shah Safi, where a musician 
playing a fretted lute is clearly delineated.^ 

^ Part of this scene is reproduced here by the courtesy of Messrs. Bernard 
Quaritch. The artist has delineated the frets on the instrument with such 
care that I hare been prompted to take measurements of them. We may 
safely suppose that a string vibrating between the nut (anf) and the 
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Nowadays in Egypt, ‘Iraq, Syria, Turkey, Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco, neither the classical lute nor the smaller 
lute {huwltm, lauta) has frets. At the same time nearly all 
the long-necked pandores (tunbur, tar, d/iitar, sitcvr, ^ugur) of 
the Near and Middle East are furnished with gut or string 
frets after the mediaeval fashion. 

§4 

Clearly, iconography is an uncertain guide. The facts of 
Karl Geiringer are legitimate enough, hut his deductions, and 
those of Dr. Curt Sachs, are fallacious. We see another instance 
of the folly of placing too much reliance on iconography 
ill the veteran Arabist Baron Carra de Vaux, who has argued 
that the lute of the time of Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
(d. 1294) had five double strings. His authority for this w-as 
the manuscript used by him in his masterly version of the 
Risdlat al-$harafiyya of Safi al-Din, in which the table dealing 
with the frets of the lute showed double lines for the strings.^ 
Yet I feel sure that these double lines are merely a licence of 
the copyist so as to conform with the other double lines which 
he uses in the frame of his table. Indeed, every other 
manuscript of the Risdlat al-^arafiyya and Kitdb al-adtvdr 
of Safi al-Din which I have examined contains a single line 
for each string.^ 

In Baron Carra de Vaux’s manuscript the lines representing 
the strings are parallel, as they are also delineated in other 
manuscripts, but we must not assume from this fact that they 
were strung parallel on the lute. On the contrary, as several 

bridge-tailpiece measures 80 mm. The J^insir (4th huger fret) 

would therefore' be at 20 mm. These measurements allow for seven frets 
from the sabbdba (1st finger fret) to the l^insir (4th finger fret) inclusive. 
This, together with the five tuning pegs, shows that the system of Safi 
al-Din ‘Abd ai-Mu’min (d. 1294) was still in vogue. 

^ Le traite de rapports musieaup * , y par Safi ed-Din ^Abd el-Mnmm . . . 
par M. le Baron Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1891, pp, 63-4. 

^ British Museum MSS., Or. 136, Or. 2361. Berlin MS., Landberg, 11, 
Paris Bibl. Nat., MS., Arabe 2865. Bodleian MSS., Marsh, 116, Marsh, 161, 
Marsh, 521. 
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manuscripts revealj^ tlie strings converged from tlie bridge- 
tailpiece {muiit) to tbe nut {anf), as Al-Farabi specifically 
points Gut.^ 

Even in treatises on music, where one naturally expects 
to find correct delineations and complete details, the most 
chimerical forms are introduced and the most essential factors 
are omitted. In some manuscripts of the Persian Kanz 
al-tuhaf (fourteenth century) almost every instrument is out 
of proportion whilst the strings are entirely omitted.^ In the 
^arh Mauldnd MubarraJc Shah the lute, which is delineated, 
has a fingerboard so wide that performance on it would be 
impossible.^ In short, whilst iconography has an undoubted 
value in recording the existence of classes of musical 
instruments of which no literary evidence has come down to 
us, we must always be critical before accepting the forms and 
details of such instruments. 

^ British Museum MS., Or. 136. Paris MS., Arabe, 2865. 

2 Leyden MS., No. 1427, foL 52, v. Kosegarten, Lib, Cant., p. 77. Land, 
op. eit., p. 100. 

® Cambridge, King’s College, No. 211. India Office MS., No. 2763. 

^ British Museum MS., Or. 2361. 
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Did Sulami Plagiarize Sarraj ? 

By a. J, ARBEBRY 

OULAMrS tractate on the Malamatis (Risalat ahM.ala- 
^ maUya), as preserved in tlie Berlin manuscript/ has been 
fully and scientifically analysed and described by Professor R. 
Hartmann in Der Islam, vol. viii, pp. 157-203.^ There remains 
nothing to be added to the conclusions reached there. It is, 
however, to be remarked that Hartmann’s article takes no 
account of the Cairo manuscript of the tract ® : this, indeed, 
could hardly have been available at the time the article was 
written. The Cairo manuscript has been noted and utilized 
by Massignon ^ : a strildng feature of this copy, however, 
which distinguishes it from that preserved at Berlin, appears 
to have escaped attention, and the purpose of the present 
note is to call attention to this pecuHarity. 

The title of Sulami’s treatise as given in the Cairo manuscript 
is : Usui al'MalUmatlya wa-ghalatat al-Sufiya, Its text agrees 
perfectly with the Berlin copy, so far as the latter goes ; but 
after the point at which the Berlin copy ends, a new section 
is added in the Cairo manuscript, with the heading Fad 
fl ghalatdt aUSufiya. The author then proceeds to enumerate 
the various errors into which certain "" schools ” of the Sufis 
had fallen. What a valuable new source on a highly interesting 
subject, says the expectant reader ! But, alas, this is no new 
source at all, as the extracts published below will amply 
demonstrate. This section is, in fact, nothing more than 
a brief precis of Kitdh al-Luma' oi al-Sarraj, pp. 409-435 
(Nicholson’s edition). The precis is not even a particularly 
intelligent one: it is rather to be described as a wholesale 

^ Ahlwardt 3388. 

2 Brockelmann {JSrster SuffUmmtband, p. 362) is, of course, mistaken in 
describing this article as a translation oi Kitah *'Uynh al-nafs, an entirely 
different work. 

® Old catalogue, vii, p. 228. 

^ Bibliographie Eallagienne {snpph to Passion), -p, 12. 
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plagiarism of Sarraj’s text, committed without the slightest 
acknowledgment or excuse. 

Plagiarism is, of course, a well-known vice of less reputable 
Arabic authors, and even to this day is freely enough indulged, 
as could be demonstrated by numerous examples.^ Sulami 
has, however, generally been conceded to be an honest and 
valuable authority, and if the present charge is really to be 
laid at his door his reputation must in consequence suffer. 
But is it he, in fact, who is guilty ? The Cairo manuscript is 
not very old, undated but probably of the eleventh- 
seventeenth century ; and as the Berlin copy lacks this con- 
cluding section it would be permissible to argue that it is an 
excrescence on Sulamf s text, added by a late and undis- 
criminating admirer. If this is the case, then the section 
naturally has no value whatsoever. If, however, Sulami really 
is guilty, then the section is of the utmost importance : for it 
constitutes the earliest testimony now extant to the text of 
Eitdh al-Luma\ It shows us the text of Sarraj differing little 
if at all from what we know it to be. Sulami died in 412/1021, 
Sarraj in 378/988: Sulami is thus almost a contemporary 
witness to the text of Sarraj.^ 

The selections from the precis ” given below, compared 
with the corresponding passages in Kitdb al-Luma\ amply 
prove the charge of plagiarism. 

Sarraj Sulami 

^ See, for example, H. A. R. Gibb’s remarks in vH, p. H (n. 3), 

20 (n..2), 

^ Qu^airi in Ms Eisala (437/1045) is otherwise the earliest authority 
for the text, see Nicholson’s edition of Sarraj, introd., p. xL The relevant 
section in Kitdb al-Luma' is based on a single MS., though the Bankipore 
copy, as Maulavi Abdul Hamid remarks, is the oldest known to exist 
(Bankipore 825) ; and this contains that section. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ANCIEOT BEADS FROM THE JOHORE RIVER AS 

EVIDENCE OF AN EARLY LINK BY SEA BETWEEN 
■ MALAYA AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

(PLATES II-IV) 

In my excavations on the Johore River, in the many ancient 
sites there I collected, among other things, a number of 
old beads and gem stones. The somewhat rough gem stones, 
about 800 in all, appeared to be early, rather than late, 
Indian ; of the 600 or so beads, about 20 per cent were classed 
as belonging to the Roman Empire, and typical examples are 
shown in the photographs. The term Roman is used in much 
the same sense as in Egypt, and may mean dating from any 
time in the first two or three centuries of the Christian era. 

In addition to these, there were about eighty early Indian 
stone beads. Incidentally, there were one Hittite stone bead of 
700 B.c, and one glass bead, similar to those made in Italy 
about 700 B.C., and two glass beads of Phoenician or early 
Cypriot type. The remainder were mostly of crude glass 
of no clearly assignable origin, either Arabic or later European, 
and most probably of local manufacture, apparently of an 
early date. 

The question is, how and when did these Roman beads 
reach Malaya ? ' 

Did they come in Roman times ? Were they brought by 
Arab traders ? Were they brought in the time of the Chola 
kings ? Or were they brought after a.d. 1500 by European 
traders ? I think this last suggestion may be dismissed as 
unlikely. European traders could, and did, obtain European 
glass beads in such numbers and so cheaply that it is unlikely 
they would trouble about antiques, and there would probably 
be a number of European glass beads among those I found. 
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The same argument applies, to a certain extent, to the Arab 
traders ; they made excellent glass, and still use glass beads of 
their own manufacture, and if they brought them it would be 
natural to find Arab beads among them. But we find Indian stone 
beads and gem stones instead. Were they brought in the time 
of the Chola kings ? They were a strong sea-power ; about a.d. 
1026 they conquered the Mcobar and Andaman Islands, and 
probably Kedah. In a Chinese work, the Sung sliih, are 
mentioned the names of two Chola kings who sent embassies 
to China with tribute, which was a way of trading, viz., in 
1033 Shih-li-Io-ch'a-yin-to-lo, i.e. 8n Rajendra Chola, and in 
1077 Ti-wa-ka-lo, i.e. Kulottunga {circa 1077-1118). 

The Malay annals and folk-tales are full of the wars and 
disputes between the Malays and these Indian kings. Rajah 
Eding and Rajah Chulan. Kehng is the Malay name for all 
South Indians, and means the people of Kalinga, the coast 
of Orissa, while Raja Chulan was, according to Winstedt, Raja 
Chola, i.e. the Chola king. The Malay annals tell us that 
Raja Chulan had a city, Kota Batu Itam, on the upper waters 
of the Johore River. In 1928 a man was alive who had seen 
it and offered to take people there, but this offer was not 
accepted, and in 1932 he was dead. It is quite possible that the 
Chola people brought these beads. In the light of our present 
knowledge I am inclined to dismiss this indication ; but if 
anyone will explore the upper waters of the Johore River, 
and find Kota Batu Itam or the Hindu Temple, Chandi 
Bombom, said by Malays to be there, the missing evidence 
may be found. 

Goods are usually traded in the period of their manufacture, 
and there is a mass of evidence bearing on Roman trade with 
India and the East, which it is needless to repeat here. It is, 
however, worthy of especial note that traders from the Roman 
Empire took glass, among other things, into India, and the 
Periplus mentions the import of crude glass into Malabar and 
the export of tortoiseshell obtained both from the Isle of 
Chryse and from the islands along the coast of Damirica 









South Kensington Museum. 
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(the Tamil country).^ The Periplus also refers to the native 
vessels sailing to and from Damirica which put in at Camara, 
Poduca, and Sopatma, and other very large vessels made of 
single logs bound together, called sangam ; but those which 
make the voyage to Chryse and. to the Ganges are called 
colandia, and are very large/' ^ The same traveller writes : 

Saihng with the ocean to the right and the shore remaining 
beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and near it the 
very last land towards the east, Chryse. ... And just opposite 
this river (Ganges) there is an island in the ocean, the last 
part of the inhabited world toward the east, under the rising 
sun itself ; it is called Chryse." ^ If a mariner should follow 
these directions he would find Chryse in Johore, the Malay 
name for which is Hiijong Tanali, The End of Land." 

That there was intercourse between South India and the 
Malay Archipelago by sea in early days is also certain from 
other sources. Javanese liistorians tell of the various settle- 
ments of South Indians in Java from a.d. 70 onwards, and 
these settlers are always said to have come by sea. The bas- 
reliefs at Barabudur in Java show a type ^ of vessel that 
may have made the voyage — -possibly the kind of ship 
referred to in the Periplus. 

The Malay States have always been famous for their gums, 
incense, and spices, and the Eoman demand would encourage 
this trade, presumably through Indian middlemen, who would 
have gems, stones, and Roman products, including beads 
among other things, to send in return. Thus the Roman beads 
found by me on the Johore river, in conjunction with ancient 
gem stones or stone beads, were probably part of this early 
overseas traific between Malaya and India, and thence to the 
Roman Empire, Whether the single Hittite bead or the early 
Italian eye-bead are traces of an earlier connection is a question 
for which we have at present no evidence. 

^ See The Periplus of the Brpthrsean Sea, irm^sited by W. H. Scboff, 
p. 45. 

2 Ibid., p. 46. ® Ibid;, p- 47 f. 

‘ See Plate III. This model reproduoes the type in question. 
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I may conclude by saying that my excavations were 
preliminary and exploratory only, and that many extensive 
and untouched sites in Johore, including Kota Batu Itam, 
while associated in legend with the Chola kings, may well 
prove to have been founded at a much earlier date. All these 
ancient sites would repay proper excavation, and might throw 
an entirely new light on the ancient history of these regions. 
338, Gr. B. Gardner. 

TEMPLE RECORDS FROM UMMA 

The six tablets here published were purchased by me from 
a dealer in Beyrouth in April, 1936. They all belong to the 
time of the Ur dynasty, and have been arranged according to 
their dates in chronological order. I am indebted to 
Professor Langdoii for help in the interpretation. 

1. Barley and spelt (emmer) from the granary (e su4b) 

received from Arad by Su-. . . Cf. Contenau, Umma sous 
la Dynastie d'Ur, No. 14. Of lines 4-5, to which I know 
no parallel, the following interpretation is suggested : 
ki C^yenim-^Sul-gi-m [. . 1}0 + 6 KA sag~bi gid-da, on 
behalf of Enim-Sulgi, [x -j- ?] 16 KA, its capital, has 
been subtracted,” this capital being the original seed- 
corn which Arad borrowed from Enim-Sulgi and of 
which he has now reaped the harvest. However, a 
harvest between the months and 

which were at Umma the sixth and seventh months of 
a year beginning with Adar,^ is at least unexpected. 
Year : Sulgi 47. 

2. Three men for twelve days, stationed at the a-da, at the 

gumma. Foreman, Lugal-mumag ; commissioner,^ 
Ir-dingir. From month 2 to month 6 (an unusual 
method of dating ; cf. de Genouillac, Textes j^cononiiques, 
pL x). Year: Bur-Sin 1. 

^ See Deimel, Sum. Lex., p. 98; Langdon, Menologies, p. 97, n. 1, and 
p. 1.19, n. 3. 

^ See Beimel, Reallex. d. Asa., i, 18b, and Sum. Lex., No. 208 (8). 
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4-71 


3. Spelt (for) Ur-s^^gigir, son of Habalul, the chief of the 

u-bil men. Month Adar, year Gimil-Sin 1, Seal of 
Lu-^Hani, the scribe, son of Ur-dnl {?)“dii[-e]. 

4. Ur-lamussa, the lord of the seal of the house ”, has taken 


T X>^^. 



charge of forty-six bundles of reeds. Month m-numun^ 
year not stated. Of. Contenau, op. cit., No. 75. 


5. Allowance of barley for Duggi and others, at the granary 
of A-KA-KA, issued by Gududu. Month m-nummn, 
year Gimil-Sin 3. Seal of ^Bara-eres, scribe. 
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6.. Allowance of barley for the , ox-lierds {m-gud — Jcullizu, 
cf. Kraus, Briefe^ ii, p. 217), to tlie total of 2 gtir (for 
giir4ugal^ 10 x 60 = 600 KA), issued by Gududu. 
Montb of ^'Ne-gim (the ninth month : Langdon, 





Impression of Seal 




1 \f/ "—4^ I 


Seal impression only, 
identical with that shown 
in Contenau, Umma sous la 
dynastied'Ur, p. 54, fig. 12. 
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Menologies, p. 116, n. 6), year 6imil-Sm 3. Seal of 
Enim-‘*§ara. 
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■ 474 : THE SOUBCE OF A STOEY IN THE MATHNAWI 

THE SOURCE 0.F A STORY IN THE MATONAWI, AND A 
PERSIAN PARALLEL TO GBIIUrS FAIBY TALES 

I 

Ie tlie preface to Tales of Mystic Meaning, selected from 
the Maiinawi, Professor Nicholson briefly refers to the sources 
of the stories told in that poem, and enumerates a number of 
Arabic and Persian works to which certain tales can be traced. 
The whole subject, he adds, is still open to investigation ; and 
it is thought that the following contribution may be of 
interest : — 

The story entitled '' The Man who flew to Hindustan 
(Book i, v. 956 ff., of the Persian text) relates how a man 
threatened by Azrael the Angel of Death implored Solomon 
to order the wind to transport him to India, in the hope of thus 
escaping death ; Solomon complied with the request. 

On the morrow, when the king in audience sate, 

He said to Azrael, 'wherefore didst thou look 
Upon that Musulman so wrathfully, 

His home knew him no more ? ’ ' Nay, not in wrath,’ 
Replied the Angel, ' did I look on him ; 

But seeing him pass by, I stared in wonder, 

For God had bidden me take his soul that day 
In Hindustan. I stood there marvelling. 

Methought, even if he had a hundred wings, 

’Twas far for him to fly to Hindustan.’ ” 

The ultimate source of the story here related is an Agada 
told in the Palestinian Talmud in the following form — I quote 
from the extract given in J. T. Marshall’s Manual of the 
Aramaic Language, pp. 60 and 145 ; the reference is to Kilaim, 
ix, 4, 32 (c) : “ EHhoreph and Ahijah were two secretaries 
of Solomon. He saw the angel of Death looking at them and 
gnashing with his teeth. Solomon spake the word and placed 
them in a cavern. The angel went and took them from there. 
He then came and stood opposite the king, laughing. Solomon 
said : ' A little while ago thou wast gnashing with thy teeth 
and now thou art laughing at them.’ He replied: 'The 
Merciful One bade me remove Elihoreph and Ahijah from the 
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cavern ; I said : ' ‘ Who will put these men in the place whence 
I am sent to take them V He put it into thy heart to do so, 
in order that I might accomplish my errand.' He went and 
joined himself to them from there." Maulana Eiimi, in his 
usual manner, adds an allegorical interpretation. It is not to 
be assumed, of course, that he derived the tale directly from 
the Talmud, and it would be of some interest to trace the. 
channels through which it reached him. 

II 


In a volume of short stories descriptive of modern Persian 
life by a contemporary author (Si/i Qatrahi ^un by Sadiq 
Hidayat, Teheran, 1311) there is contained a story entitled 
Changdl, which deals with the unhappy life and tragic death 
of two young people, brother and sister, who are ill-treated 
by an unkind stepmother and a worthless father. The girl 
is represented as singing the following song : one of the 

songs they used to sing together in the old days " : — 


41^ ^3 t>^ jt 


, J J J.>* 
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I am, I am a bulbul that’s got lost ; 

From the hills and rocks IVe come back. 

My wicked mother killed me, 

My inhiiman father ate me ; 

My heartbroken sister 

Washed my bones seven times with rose water. 

She buried me under a rose tree, 

I became a bulbul . . . 

Fly away, fly away.” 

The connection of the song with the wicked stepmother 
motif is obvious, and there is little doubt that it belongs to 
a Persian folk-story, of which the Brothers Grimm have a 
Low-German version under the title Van den Machandelboom. 
A boy is killed by a wucked stepmother, who serves him up to 
his father to eat. His sister collects the bones in a silk kerchief 
and places them under a juniper tree. The boy is turned into 
a bird, in which shape he sings the following song : — 

Mein Mutter der {sic) mich schlacht, 
mein Vater der mich ass, 
mein Schwester der ( 5 m) Marlenichen 
sucht alle meine Benichen, 
bindt sie in ein seiden Tuch, 
legts unter den Machandelbaum. 

Kywitt, kywitt, wat vor’n schon Vagel biin ik ! ” ^ 

The bird duly punishes the stepmother, and rewards the 
sister and the innocent father ; and in the end he is turned 
into a boy again. 

Versions of the tale are found in most European languages ; 
and the learned authors of the Anmerhungen zu den Kinder- 
und Ecmsmarchen (J. Bolte and 6. Polivka, Leipzig, 1913) 
also refer to the occurrence of the motif in Egypt and amongst 
the Kurds. 

P.S. — After going to press I came across the Persian 
Tales ” translated by D. L. R. and E. 0. Lorimer (London, 

^ A somewtat different version of the song is found in the Prison Scene 
at the end of the first part of Goethe’s Waust, 
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1919), wHcli contain our story under the title The story 
of the boy who became a Bulbul ”, It gives the song in a 
somewhat fuller version. 

343. S. HiLLBLSON.' 
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In the opening chapter of Kim, Kipling says : Who 

hold Zamzamah, that fire-breathing dragon, hold the 
Punjab, for the great green-bronze piece is always first of the 
conqueror’s loot.” 

It would be interesting to follow the history of this remark- 
able gun, which is to be seen at the Central Museum, Lahore, 
facing the Sadr Bazaar, in which position it was placed on the 
occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Lahore in 1870. 
But when, where, by whom, and for whom was this great 
gun cast ? 

In the old Armenian cemetery at Agra, opened in a.d. 1611, 
there is the grave of an Armenian, who, according, to the 
inscription in Armenian and Persian on his tombstone, was an 
expert in the art of casting cannons, and it was that Armenian 
expert who, in 1761, cast the famous gun, called Zamzamah,^ 
for Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan invader of the Punjab, 
after Nadir Shah, in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The Armenian inscription on the slab which covers the 
mortal remains of the Armenian Kriipp in India is as 
follows:— 


vAm u 8r/»nn. 

luiriiKb fu' ('WM' vav 

81T M'll ;i, 1784 25 


^ Zamzamah means humming or thundering. It also means a lion’s roar. 
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It can be translated thus : This is the tomb of Ostad 
[master] Shah Nazar Khan, the son of Allaverdy of Qaiquli, 
who was an expert in the casting of cannons. He departed 
to the Lord with a good death on the 25th April in the 
year 1784.’’ 

And on a perpendicular white marble slab, fixed at the head 
of the grave, there is an inscription in beautiful Persian verse, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

1 i 5 sL*.« 

3jji jUJiS Cbjp (SJtJ 


It can be rendered into English thus : '' Shah Nazar Khan, 
he whose name was world-famed and in the craft of casting 
camions, he even added to the excellence of Loqman.^ Since 
he was a believer in the Messiah, he went for obeisance to the 
blue sky [heaven]. A voice from the unknown mournfully 
said the following, giving the date of his death : ‘ He has 
kissed the feet of Jesus.”’ 

According to the system of reckoning, the date of the 
death of Shah Nazar Khan is to be found in the words '' pa 
bosi-i-janab Hazrat ‘ Isa namud ”, which when calculated 
gives the year a.d. 1784, corresponding to the year given in 
the Armenian inscription. 

There is an inscription round the muzzle of the gun as 
under: — 


vXJj ^ 


isl.A ijy' 


^ According to tlie Persians, Loqman is supposed to be the inventor 
of cannons. 
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It can be translated tbus : By order of tbe Emperor, 
Diirr-a-Durran, Shah. Wall Khan, the Vazir, made this gun, 
named Zamzamah, the capturer of strongholds. The work of 
Shah Nazar Khan.” 

For a fuller account of the gun and the long Persian 
inscription engraved upon it, see Syed Muhammad Latif 's 
History of Lahore, 1892. 

And about the same time that Shah Nazar Khan was 
casting terrible guns for his master, Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
his equally famous countryman, Gorgin Khan, the Armenian 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir Qasim 
of Bengal (1760-3), was casting equally formidable guns 
for his master at Monghyr, the then capital of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, which clearly shows that the Armenians,' 
apart from being eminent merchants in India, have in the past 
achieved success in the art of war and in the manufacture of 
large and unique pieces of ordnance, like the '' Zamzamah 
This shows that the martial spirit of the race was still alive in 
them, despite the terrible persecutions which they had 
suffered in the land of their ancestors (Armenia) at the hands 
of the bloodthirsty Tartars, Saracens, Arabs, Persians, and 
Turks since the fall of their political independence in a.b. 1376. 

Of the many big guns cast at Lahore and Agra by Shah 
Nazar Khan, the Master Workman ”, as he is called, the 
only one in existence at the present day is the Zamzamah ”, 
which, according to the long and interesting Persian inscription 
on the back of the gun, was terrible as a dragon ”, huge as 
a mountain ”, a fire-raining dragon ”, and^Va destroyer even 
of the strongholds of heaven ”, Kipling seems to have been 
quite impressed with that eighteenth-century gun, for he has 
used an illustration of it as a frontispiece to his Kim, 

Calcutta. 

m April 1937. 


319, 


Meseovb J. Seth. 
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a' . CORKECTIOxN[ . TO MIRABILTA ■ BESCRIPTA>’ (THE 
■WONDERS OF THE EAST). By Feiar Joed anus, circa 1330 i 

In speaking of Armenia, Friar Jordanus says : ''In this 
same Armenia the Greater a certain glorious Virgin suffered 
martyrdom. The daughter of a King and Scala by name.'’ 
(p.S.) ^ , 

Colonel Sir Henry Yule in his notes in this book wrote : 
" The Virgin must be Rhipsime . . . etc.” (p. 5.) 

Sir Henry Yule was mistaken in his identification of the 
" Glorious Virgin Scala by name ” mentioned by Friar 
Jordanus as having suffered martyrdom, for she was not Virgin 
Rhipsime, but a Virgin named Santukht, the daughter of the 
Armenian King Sanadrug. She was converted to Christianity 
by Judas-Thaddeus the Apostle, who, after the death of Christ, 
was sent to preach Christianity to the Armenians. 

The Martyrdom of Santukht, as well as the historical reality 
of the Armenian King Sanadrug, is enveloped in so much dark- 
ness and the narrations about them are so old that they have 
almost become legendary. Although Sanadrug has no place 
in de facto Armenian History, nevertheless he has quite an 
important place in the history of the Christian Religion in 
Armenia. Incidentally, Santukht was not only the first female 
martyr in Armenia, but the first in the whole of Christendom, 
being killed by the order of her father Sanadrug, the King of 
Armenia, about the middle of the first century. 

The Virgin Rhipsime, or, as the Armenians spell it, 
Hrripsime, mentioned by Sir Henry Yule, was not the 
daughter of a Idng, as Friar Jordanus tells us the Glorious 
Virgin Scala’s father was. Hrripsime was martyred in Armenia 
in the third century. 

The name of the martyred Virgin is given by Friar Jordanus 
as Scala, which in Latin as well as Italian mmm scale, and 
for which Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary gives scale 
(scala) "A ladder; series of steps In Armenian, scale is 
translated santuhh (a ladder), which makes it seem that 

^ Printed by Hakluyt Society, Old or First Series, No. 31, 1863. 
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whoever told Friar Jordanus the story of this Armenian 
Virgin's martyrdom also gave the name Santuhht^ hut to make 
it more easily remembered by Friar Jordanus, he tried to 
translate the name and called it scala ( = scale == santukh 
= ladder), the original Santukht being a personal name, much 
used among Armenians to this day, and the second a word, 
santukh, which in Latin is scala and in English scale, a ladder. 

The fact that these two words are so nearly alike, makes it 
easy for a person unfamiliar with the Armenian language to 
get them confused, even though they have no connection. 

351. H. Kurdian. 


AN UNKNOWN WORK ON ZOOLOC4Y 

Lieut.-CoL J. Stephenson, in the introduction of his very 
useful edition of the zoological section of Hamdullah Mustauff s 
Nuzhat al-Qulub,^ states that '' Arabic works on natural 
history were few, and Persian works non-existent, before the 
time of Mustaufi. There appears to be no systematic zoological 
treatise before the Nuzhat except the Kitdbii4~Hayamin of 
Jahiz (d. A.H. 255, a.d. 869) which, however (like that of 
ad-Damiri later), is for the most part of philological and 
literary interest This statement is supported by the words 
of Dr. Max Meyerhof, The only important Muslim work on 
Zoology is the Life of Animals by Muhammad ad-Damirl." ^ 
In view of these judgments, it is of interest to record that there 
exists ill the India Office Library ^ a large fragment of what is 
evidently a scientific treatise on zoology written, most 
probably in Persia by a Persian, in the first half of the sixth 

^ Oriental Translation Kund, New Series, vol. xxx. 

2 pp. x~xi. 

® Legacy of Islam, p. 341. Of. A. S. G, JajakaYs remarks in his translation 
oi Hayat al-Hayawdn (Bombay, 1906), vol. i, p. xiv. 

^ Delhi Arabic, 1949. Foil. 217 ; 31 X 18 cm. (scrii^t 22 x 13 cm.) ; 
11. 12. Seals on the first and last folios attest that its present state of 
imperfection dates back at least two or three centuries. 
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century a.hJ TMs manuscript, though defective at both 
beginning and end, and therefore lacking all information as to 
authorship and correct title, has fortunately escaped the more 
serious depredations of ants, worms, and rodents which have 
worked havoc with so many valuable manuscripts housed at 
one time in Indian palaces. 

As it is the intention of the present writer subsequently to 
make a more detailed study of the work, it will be sufficient 
here to state its general contents, which are given in the hope 
that some other scholar, seeing them, may be able to throw 
light on the important question of authorship. The book is 
divided into two main parts called maqdldt, so far at least as is 
preserved in this copy. The first maqdla treats of man, the 
human races, and the character and characteristics of man : 
in enumerating the various nations the author treats of the 
Persians first, and the Arabs last but two (he reserves the 
Abyssinians for the last place). The second maqdla deals with 
the animals, of wliich the first to be described, curiously 
enough, is the elephant.^ The author’s interest in animals is 
not philological, as is the case with Jahiz, and to some extent 
with DamM, but scientific. In some passages he records his 
own observations. Many names of animals occur which I have 
not seen in any other Islamic authority. 

The copy itself is very old, probably of the twelfth century, 
possibly an autograph. The scribe has given diacritical 
points and some vocalizations for about the first third of the 
whole, but thereafter generally omits both points and vowels, 


^ A note in a late hand on the wrapper attributes the work (which it calls 
Kitdb al~H ay awdn) to Sharaf al-Zaman (sc. al-Din) Muhammad al-llaqi, 
the well-known pupil of Avicenna. This ascription is, of course, incorrect. 
On fol. 2106 the author relates an event of his own lifetime which he dates 
514 A.H, 

® It may be noted that in the zoological section of ‘Awfi’s Jawdmi^ 
al-bilcdyat the first animal to be described is also the elephant. This raises 
the possibility, though difficult to reconcile with certain historical data, 
that the present work is to be identified with the lost fabdH' al-b<iyawdndt 
of Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir ai-MarwazI. See M. Nizamu’d-Din, Introduction to 
the. Jawdmi^u^ l-JSikdydtf pp. 88 f. 
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except that he invariably writes the names of animals care- 
fully. The author’s general outlook on life is illustrated by a 
remark on fol. 96 : Among the characteristics of the (human) 
soul are generosity and miserliness. As for generosity, this is 
in our day like ‘anqd of the west . . . one hears say of it, 
but no sign of it is ever seen ; while as for miserliness, this is 
the common characteristic of all the people of this age, and 
more especially women.” 

A. J. Arbebby. 


33S. 


THE YEZIDI VILLAGES IN NORTHERN TRAQ 

Up till now we did not know the names of all the villages of 
Northern Traq inhabited by the Yezidis or the so-called, 
although quite wrongly, Devil-worshippers. This gap in our 
knowledge about the sect has been filled up now by the 
Mesopotamian scholar Abbas al-^Azzawi, who, in his valuable 
book published recently in Bagdad about the history, 
customs, manners and doctrines of the sect,^ gives us a nearly 
complete list of the Yezidi villages in 6ebel Singar and in the 
surroundings of Mossul. Most of the names of those villages 
belong to the Kurdish language and only few of them are 
Arabic. As the text of al-'Azzawi is not vocalized, it is not 
easy to determine in every case the right pronunciation of 
the Kurdish names. I therefore asked al-^Azzawi to 
be so Idnd as to send me a vocalized list of the names of the 
villages published in his book. He very promptly acceded 
to my request, and was so kind as to send me immediately the 
vocalized names I had asked him for. It is a pleasure for me 
to be able to tender to him my hearty thanks for his kindness. 

^ The Arabic title runs as follows : Ta'rih al-T azidiyyah wa, ad ‘ag%da~ 
tihim. The year of its publication is 1354 of the Higrah and 1935 of the 
Christian era. The book has also a French title : Histoire des Yezidis, 
Leur doctrine, leurs pays, leurs chefs d^apres des documents inedits, Baghdad, 
1935. T have written on this book in Nuovi documenti sui Yezidi 
Studi e Materiali di JStoria delle Redigioni, xii (1936), 150-165. 
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There are some slight 'discrepancies between the list 
published in his book, to which I refer as il, and the vocalized 
one sent to me, B. Some differences may be due to 
misprint and some to scribal error. 

The sources of the list of al-'Azzawi are written or oral. 

Only a few of the villages quoted in the list were known 
till now, to scholars who have written about the Yezidis. It 
is therefore worth while to publish a transliteration of the 
list and an English translation of the notes appended by 
the author to some of the names. 

Yezidi Villages in the Eegion oe Singae ^ 

1. Bagass-si or Bagass. There are some of the Mandakan ^ 

Yezidis and with them dwell some Muhammadans. 

2. Barah. Inhabited by the tribe of the Samtiqah or 

Samugah.^ This village lies on the summit of the 
mountain and in its neighbourhood lies the village of 
ahHatuniyyah which now belongs to the French. 
There are no Yezidis in it. In it are only Arabs who 
are called al-Hawatinah. 

3. BaMk. Inhabited by Mandakan and some Muham- 

madans. 

4. BardahlL On the slope of the mountain towards the 

north, in the direction of Nisibin and Mardin. 

6. Bakran.^ The majority of its inhabitants are Yezidis 
and few of them are Muslims. On the slope of the 
mountain as the preceding, 

6. Bahbul or Gahbul (B). Also a village of which the 

inhabitants are Yezidis. 

7. Tappah or Tabbah (B). An important village. Its 

inhabitants are mostly Yezidis, few are Muslims. 

8. Tall Qasab. Its inhabitants are Mandakan, and among 

them there are Yezidis and Muslims. 

^ al-'Azzawi, loc. cit., p. ^*^-1 *0. 

2 On the villages of this Kurdish tribe see al-‘Azzawi, loc. oit., ^ v, 

® al-‘Azzawi, loc. eit., Hi. 

^ al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit., Ha. 
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9. ^addalali. Tiiey say that this village belongs to a 
Muslim and that Hamu Sam moved from itd 

10. fiafriyyah.^ Lies on the slope of the mountam 

towards the north, in the direction of Nisibin and 
Mardin. Its inhabitants are Yezidis with a few 
Muslims. 

11. CaFan. Also called Kurkurgah, but known by the name 

of CaFan. ' 

12. Hanamiyyah or Hatamiyyah (B). Its inhabitants are 

Mandakan, and there are also Muslims and Yezidis. 

13. Halllqiyyah.^ Another of the villages on the northern 

slope of the mountain, facing the direction of Nisibin 
and Mardin. 

14. al-Han or Han (B). The inhabitants are Mandakan and 

there are also Yezidis and Muslims in it. 

15. Diliihan. In it there are Mandakan and among them 

there are Muslims and Yezidis. In this village there is 
the family of the Hzzah with the Mandakan and the 
Sahwan ^ : so Seyh Ilyas ibn Seyh Hidr ^ has told me. 

16. Rambiisiyyah. A village in the west of Balad Singar ; 

its inhabitants are Yezidis. 

17. Zirwan. On the slope of the mountain. Inhabitants are 

mostly Yezidis with a few Muslims. It lies towards the 
north., ■ , ■ ■ , 

18. Sakini or Sakiniyyah,® One of the villages on the 

south of Balad Singar, inhabited by the 'asimh of the 
Qiran.^': , 

^ On Hamu Sam or Hamu Siru see tho passages of al-‘Azzawi quoted on 
p. r iA, and IsmaTi "Beg Ohol, The YazHu Past and present, Beirut, 19.34, 
p. trr : On tlie table facing p. is to be seen a picture of Hamu Saru, 
chief of the Yezidis in Gebel Singar.” 

® On this tribe see al-*Azzawi, loc. cit., 

® al-*Azzawi, loc. cit., “Ia. 

^ According to al-‘Azzawi, loc cit., 11, this tribe is of Arabic origin. 

® This seyh is the chief of the 'aMrah Hakkariyyah and has furnished to 
our author much information about the Yezidis. The tribe is Kurdish, but 
the seyh speaks also Arabic, al-*Azzawi, loc. cit., ^ v. 

® al-*Azzawi, loc. cit., ^1. 

’ al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit., 'll. 
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19. SanuEi or Sanun. One of the villages on the northern 

slope of the mountain. The majority of its inhabitants 
are Yezidis and few of them are Bluslims. 

20. Sikuftah or Iskuftah. One of the southern villages. 

Inhabitants are Yezidis and only a few are Muslims. 

21. Taraf. On the northern slope of the mountain. 

Inhabitants are Yezidis and few of them are Muslims. 

22. ‘A1 Dinah or Dina (B) or 'Ali Dinah or 'Aldinah. The 

same. 

23. 'Ayii Fathi. One of the southern villages. Inhabitants 

are Mandakan with a few Muslims and Yezidis. 

24. Qartag ‘Ulya. 

26. Qartag Sufla. Both these villages are to the south. 
The inhabitants are Mandakan but among them 
there are Muslims and Yezidis. 

26. Qizil Kand. On the west of Singar City. 

27. Qasirki. The same. 

28. Quwaysi or Quways. On the northern slope of the 

mountain facing Mardin and Nisibin. 

29. Kursi. The seat of the Amir.^ On the slope of the 

mountain. In it dwells the mudlr of the ndhyah. 

30. Kulgan (B), Kulkan (A). On the slope north of the 

town of Mossul. 

31. Garay (B), Karay (A) ‘Arbah. Towards the north. 

Inhabitants are Yezidis : few of them are Muslims. 

32. Gandah (B), Kandah (A) Gili, In the northern direction. 

Inhabitants are Yezidis : few of them are Muslims. 

33. Magnuniyyah. Here dwells the chief of the followers, 

awldd, of the Seyh ‘Abd al-Qadir.^ The village lies on 
the west of Balad Singar. It was formerly called Hiyal, 
but nowadays it is called by the name Magnuniyyah 
or Magnunah, and its inhabitants know it by either 
' name. 

^ TLat is to say, of the Yezidi Amir of Gebel Singar, There is also a 
Yezidi Amir of Seyhan. 

^ Seylj ‘Abd ai-Qadir was one of the brothers of Seyh ‘Adi, Furlani, 
TesH teligiosi dei Yezidi, Bologna, 1930, 17 and 38. 
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34. Maharkan.^ One of tke villages south of Balad Singar. 

Inhabitants are Yezidis ; few of them are Muslims. 
This village lies on the side of the mountain Gall Birin. 

35. Nugri. Its inhabitants are Yezidis and few of them are 

Muslims. On the slope of the mountain in the northern 
district. 

36. Naranguk. Here dwell the tribes Danadiyyah^ and 

Su'an.^ It is one of the northern villages. 

37. Yusifan. In it dwell the tribes Danadiyyah and Su'an. 

It is one of the northern villages. 

38. Yusifkah or Tall Yusifka. One of the villages to the 

north. All are Yezidis and the Muslims among them 
are few. 

39. Kani Sarik. 

40. Acma. 

41. Eambusi or Eambusiyyah. A village on the west of 

Balad Singar. Its inhabitants are Yezidis. 

42. Gabarah (B), Kabarah (A). 

43. Wardiyyah. 

44. Mamis. 

46. Malag. 

46. Adika. 

47. Pastgir (B), Pastkir (A). 

48. Barana. 

49. 'Ayn GazaL 

50. Saruk. 

51. Sag^u. 

52. Sihabiyyah. 

53. NamiL 

54. Hamdan. 

al-^Azzawi first gives a Kst of those of the above quoted 
villages which lie on the western side of 6ebel Singar, on 
p. then another, of the villages lying on the northern 

^ al-‘Azzawx, loc. cit-., 

2 al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit., 

3 al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit., ‘i'1. 
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slope, on pp. \ * T-S * 1, and finally a list of tlie villages lying 
on tlie northern side from the west to the east. After a 
few remarks about the Muslims living on 6ehel Singar, he 
gives us the second of his lists of Yezidi villages in northern 
Iraq. 

Yezibi Villages in the Eegion of Mossul 

L Ba'siqah.^ Yezidis, Muslims, and Christians. The 

Yezidis who inhabit it are called Taziyyah (B). 

2. Balizani.2 Yezidis, Muslims, and Christians. The 

majority are Yezidis. It is near Ba'siqah. The same. 

3. Mahad or Mahat. Yezidis. 

4. Isyan (A) or Isban (B).® Yezidis. 

5. ‘Ayn Sufni or Sifni (B).^ The centre of a qd’imma- 

qdmiyyali. Yezidis and few Muslims and Christians. 
It is the centre of a qadd\ 

6. Ba'adra. Yezidis. The village of the Amir.^ 

7. Euzan. Yezidis. 

8. Hurzah or Hurzan. Yezidis.® 

9. Mahmudan. Yezidis. 

10. Taftiyan or Taftiyan (B). Yezidis. 

11. Hatara.’ Yezidis. To be distinguished from Hatara as- 

Sugra, which has only Muslims. 

12. Bayban.® Yezidis. 

13. Garrahiyyah. Yezidis. 

^ There is a tribe called Ba‘siqah, its chief is Sadiq ibn Rasid. This tribe 
speaks Arabic, al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit,, ^a. 

® The chief of the tribe Babzani is a certain Hidr Aga ibn ‘Abdal This 

tribe, too, speaks Arabic, al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit., 1 A. 

^ Isban seems to be the right spelling, and the first one, Isyan, is very 
likely a misprint. 

^ This village is mentioned in the subscriptions of the document presented 
by the Yezidis in the year 1872 to the Ottoman Government, Joseph, AJSL, 
XXV (1908), 156 and 247. 

® Of the Yezidi Amir of Seyhan. 

® In the above-quoted document the name is spelled Huzran, Joseph, 
loc. cit., 155 and 247. 

^ al-‘Azzawi, loc. cit., it is a Kurdish tribe ; Joseph, loc. cit., 155 
and 247. 

® Joseph, loc. cit., 155 and 247. 
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14. Bapirah or Babira.^ Yezidis. 

15. Garay Palian or Giray Pa"an (B) or Garaypaii (A).^ 

Its meaning is ''tbe wide hill’’. Yezidis and with 
them are a few Nestorians. 

16. Kabartu.^ Yezidis. Some houses belong to Nestorians. 

17 . Rubaybi. Yezidis. There are some Nestorian houses. 

18 . Mam Saban, Mam Siban (A). (Meaning) " our uncle 

the shepherd ”. Yezidis. 

19. Surkah. Yezidis. 

20. Gutbah or Kudba. Yezidis. 

21. Zaynij^at. Yezidis. 

22. Cambarkat. Yezidis. 

23. Hanik. Yezidis. 

24. Qabaq or Qabag. Yezidis. B says that this village 

and the preceding are one village.^ 

25. Dihkan. Yezidis.^ 

26. Huzsanah or Hursanah (B).® Yezidis mixed with 

Nestorians. 

27. Rakkabah. Yezidis. 

28. Sinah or Sma."^ Yezidis. 

29. Seyh Hudri or Hudri. Yezidis. 

30. Sari, Sariyyah (A). Yezidis. 

31. Dugat. Yezidis. 

32. Sari&ah Ar Saricka. Yezidis. 

33. Baqqaq. There are Tayyariyyah, MusHnis, and Yezidis. 

34. Baybani.^ Its inhabitants are Yezidis. 

35. Kays Qarah or Gays Qala. To the east of MossuL 

36. Hasaniyyah. To the east of MossuL 

^ In this village there is a sahs of the Yezidi saint, Bati. Furlani, “ I santi 
dei Yezidi,” Orientalia, v, 70. 

^ Joseph, loc. cit., 155 and 247. 

® Joseph, loc. cit., 156 and 247. 

^ A makes a distinction between them. 

® Joseph, loc. cit., 155 and 247. 

® Joseph, loc. cit., 155 and 247. Huzran is not the same name. 

^ Joseph, loc. cit., 156 and 247. 

® This village is omitted by B ; Joseph, loc, cit., 155 and 247. 

JRAS. JULY 1937. 
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37. Hiisabali.^ 

38. Ilarab Kulk. 

39. Pugata or Dugat or Dugayt.^ Its inhabitants are 

Yezidis. 

40. Sandanak. Ye^idi, but now its inhabitants are Muslims. 

41. Saraf Miran (A). One of the villages of the (Gebel) 

Maqliib. Its inhabitants are Muslims. B has Saraf 
Hayran.® 

42. Saxaf Gabran (B). 

43. 'Ayn Baqarah. 

44. Gar Halis. 

45. Mirgay, Magarah (A), Mirgah (B). 

46. Muskan.^ 

From the Villages in Seyhan 

1. Birastak (B), Biristak (A). 

2. Kabara (A), Gabarah (B).^ 

3. Gaganah or Gagan. 

4. Hirbah Salih. 

5. Qasir Yazdin. 

6. Summayl. There are now no Yezidis (B). 

7. Baqasra.^ 

8. Gardana (A), Garwana (B). 

9. Muqbil. 

10. Kandala. 

11. Dusiqan. With the meaning ^^two valleys ’’ (B). 

12. Milacah Para (A), Mil Gapara (B). 

13. Nusayriyyah (A), Nusayri (B). 

14. al-Maman (A), Maman (B). 

15. Masurfah or Masurfi (B) or Masurf (A). 

^ Josepli, loc. cit., 155 and 247 ; Eurlani, loc. cit., 74. 

^ TMs name is omitted by B. 

^ In Josepb, loc. cit., 156 and 247, we read Haym, but it is not tbe same 
;name. ■ ■ 

^ Joseph, loc. cit., 155 and 247. 
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Formerly Yezibi Villages 

ISTames of some villages in whicli there were, in former times, 
Yezidis, but in which there are no more nowadays. 

L Seyh SiblL 

2. Sayfdlnan (B), S.q.d.n.y.an (A), on the Hazir, which 

is a river that flows into the Upper Zab. 

3. Seyh Haluk or Seyhuka. 

4. Muhammad Rasan. This is the right pronunciation of 

Mam Rasa.^ 

6. Seyh Biza}mL 

6. Mammuzayn. 

7. Qaryah ‘Abd al-'Aziz (B).^ 

The list of Yezidi villages gives us also the names of some 
Yezidi saints which can be added to the list we have made 
for Ofientalia, v, under the title I santi dei Yezidi 
Finally we wish to point out that the list of al-'Azzawi is 
not exhaustive and omits the names of some Yezidi villages. 

Giuseppe Furlani. 

^ Joseph, loc. cit., 155 and 247; Furlani, loc. cit., 65, and note 2, 

2 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was one of the brothers of Seyh ‘Adi. Eurlani, TesH, 38. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Near East 

Arabs of Central Iraq : Their History, Ethnology, 
AND Physical Characters. By Henry Pield, with 
Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 12| x 9|, pp. 474, 
pis. 156, figs. 48, maps 3. Anthropological Memoirs, 
Vol. IV. Chicago Field Museum of Natural History, 1935. 

Mr. Henry Field here brings the sheaves from his 1928 
harvesting in the Middle Euphrates with calipers, anthropo- 
meter, and camera, and very welcome they are to the physical 
anthropologist whose Arab barn is comparatively empty. 
The Arabs of his measurings are shown to be a highly 
differentiated race’’ displaying ^'tendency to variability in 
a marked degree The explanation is in part due, perhaps, 
to Iraq’s mixed racial inheritance — Sumerian, Babylonian, 
Cassite, Persian, Mongol, yet the variability is of a nature 
which Sir Arthur Keith, in the introduction, regards as 
representing an evolutionary factor of importance. Mr. Field’s 
early researches under Dr. L, H. Dudley Buxton at Kish 
ill 1926 are here continued in his own extensive field work. 
His subjects fall into three groups, (a) 398 Kish settled Arabs, 
(6) 38 Bafij beduin who roam the jazwa between the Two 
Elvers, and (c) 231 Iraqi soldiers recruited from up and down 
the land. For each individual, three measurements were made 
relating to stature, eleven to head features, and twenty-three 
other observations were noted. If pigmentation was left to 
eye-estimation rather than obtained by the regular standard 
colour-test, it is a single omission which serves to emphasize 
the meticulous care and exhaustiveness of the work as a whole. 
No less than nme indices are calculated for each individual— 
a stupendous task, 

Mr. Field’s analysis of his data follows his tabulated 
statistics (these take up the bulk of the monograph), and is 
clearly illustrated by excellent graphs showing comparative 
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indices of liis three groups. Sir Arthur Keith's introduction, 
extending to 74 illuminating pages, is, in part, an empirical 
survey of the physical characters shown by the portraits 
(these consist of a beautiful series of 156 plates at the back of 
the book, a fuU-face and profile photograph of each individual 
measured, numbered to correspond with its particular table 
of statistics), and, in part, a synthesis of the data. In a series 
of charts, each important feature of one or other of Mr. Field's 
groups is taken in turn and correlated with its corresponding 
feature in groups of neighbouring peoples — ^Egyptians, 
Somalis, South Arabians, Armenoids, Chatris (United 
Provinces), and Pathans (Punjab). 

Mr. Field, whose investigations were continued in 1934 in 
other areas and extended to pre-historic researches, holds the 
opinion that the Arabs of Central Iraq are predominantly 
Mediterraneans. The earliest known inhabitants of the North 
Arabian desert, he postulates, were dolicho-cephalic proto^ 
Mediterraneans. Desiccation drove those not content with 
a nomadic existence east and west, the former to settle in the 
Euphrates valley, where, in the fifth millennium b.c. they 
were overcome by Sumerians, presumably a brachy-cephalic 
people, these latter, in turn, to be overrun by later waves of 
longheads— -a theory he considers to fit in best with ancient 
skulls excavated by the archseologists (long-headed from Kish 
and Ur, round-headed as well from the former place) and 
ascribed to the fourth millennium b.c. The cranial capacity 
of these ancient skulls, it is of interest to note, is 100 c.c. 
bigger than that of the modern Arab. 

Round headedness among his living Arabs — ^rare in Kish, 
with a tendency to increase in soldiers recruited from the 
Mosul area — ^is Armenoid in form (i.e. a characteristic flattened 
occiput and short post-auricular dimension) and thought to 
be intrusive. In this connection it has been noticed that the 
heads of rulers depicted on ancient South Arabian coins 
suggest that the intrusion was early and went deep (coast- 
wise ?). On the other hand, the reviewer found the brachy- 
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cephaly of modem Soutih. Arabia to be not purely Aimenoid 
in form, generally lacking the characteristic heavy and convex 
Caucasoid nose, and being curiously linked with frizzy hair 
(not negritic), deep pigmentation, and other Hamitic features. 
As the survivals of the ancient South Semitic tongues are to 
be found exclusively among this group of round-headed 
tribes, so different from Mr. Field’s dolicho-cephalic Mediter- 
ranean man, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that in the 
south there survives a residue of Arabia’s ancient stock : 
and hence the problem of evolution of variant types within 
the peninsula is fraught with complexities. 

Mr, Field is to be warmly congratulated on this very 
notable contribution to the ethnology of Iraq — the word 
‘‘ history ’ ’ seems to have got into the sub-title of this volume IV 
by mistake— and those interested in the problem of racial 
evolution of west Asiatic peoples will look forward, eagerly, 
to the publication of the results of his later field work (1934). 
A. 755. Bertram Thomas. 


Far East 

Travels of a Chinese Poet. Th Ftj, Guest op Rivers 
AND Lakes, a.d. 712-770. Vol. II, a.d. 759-770. By 
Florence Ayscouoh. 9J x 6|, pp. 350, ills. 17. London : 
Jonathan Cape, 1934. £115. 

In this, the second and concluding volume of Tu Fu’s 
autobiography, Mrs. Ayscough has selected and translated 
those poems which most vividly tell the life-story of this 
famous poet-official of the Tang Dynasty. The first volume 
covered the periods of childhood, youth, and middle-age, 
and gave us a description of the brilliant court life at Chang 
An, where Tu Fu took part in affairs of state under Ming 
Hwang, the Bright Emperor. But in the volume under review 
the shadows begin to lengthen, and we see, as in a horizontal 
scroll, a tired traveller nearing the end of his journey through 
mist, rain, and storm. 
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Ta III, wWle holding office as Imperial Censor, had given 
offence to the Emperor Su Tsung, who caused him to be 
sent to far distant Hwa Chou as a minor official. He. was only 
forty-seven years of age when he was finally driven from this 
last humble appointment by drought, famine, and rebellion. 
He compares himself to drifting thistledown and writes : 

'' For the remains of my life I will tarry by rivers and streams 

Living familiar among woodcutters and fisherfolk.’' 

Eleven years spent as a '' Guest of Kivers and Lakes ’’ were 
productive of a large collection of poems. Pleasures of his 
earlier life reappear in such lines as 

Again leading lovely ladies we embark 
In boats festooned with bright silk hangings.” 

And there were occasions when the poet was feted by high 
officials and enjoyed once more the reflected glory of the '' Son 
of Heaven” ; but most of the poems describe the simpler 
joys and sorrows of a wanderer seeking only shelter and 
food, and peace for himself and his little family. 

In mid-moon of Summer much water flows, 

At bright hour of dawn I visit small garden. 

Little boat slides across breadth of jade-grey stream, 

On branches shine masses of scarlet fruit. 

I come because hills and streams are peaceful, 

Am driven, to avoid clamour from market well. 

Fifty mou of vegetable fields wind round my thatched 
dwelling, 

For ourselves there is enough to gladden the evening 
platter.” 

Tu Fu died in a.b. 770 in poverty and exile ; but, on the 
site of his small thatched dwelling by Washing Flowers Stream 
near Cheng Tu, there now stands a temple, a national memorial 
to honour the man who was not only an outstanding example 
of the incorruptible official, but a poet who ranlvs with Li Po 
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as one of tlie cHef writers of the Tang Dynasty, the greatest 
period of Chinese literature. 

The poems were translated from the Tti Hsih Cliing OKuan 
— ^ Mirror which Reflects the knowledge and Estimates the 
Quahty of Tu Eu’s Poems.’’ The task confronting the trans- 
lator who attempts to render into English a Chinese poem can 
only be appreciated by a careful reading of the original text. 
The monosyllabic form of the language, the tones and 
rhythmic balance, the terse idiom and repetition of characters, 
together with the concentration of meaning and allusion in a 
single phrase, produce an effect which cannot be brought over 
into an alien tongue. Referring to some of these difficulties 
Mrs. Ayscough compares her work with the decoding of a 
modern cablegram and believes that the translator should 
cling to the form, text, and idiom of the original as closely 
as possible ”. To accomplish this she has frequently omitted 
articles, conjunctions, and other empty words ” which do 
not appear in the Chinese text. The result in English is some- 
times disturbing, but in this volume of word pictures, vivid 
and sincere, the reader must feel something of the emotion 
which inspired the poet when he wrote of rivers and streams, 
beside which, Confucius said, the wise man lives. 

Mrs. Ayscough has rendered a real service in placing before 
us this large collection of eighth century poems. The book is 
well produced and attractively illustrated by Lucille Douglas. 
A , 255 . Hilda Aethubs Stbong, 


Essai sue les Gammes Japonaises. Par Noel Peri. 
Bibliotheque Musioale du Musee Guimet : Deuxieme 
Serie, Tome I. 11 x 9, pp. v + 70. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1934. 25 Fr. 

This is a work of importance. Although printed from an 
unfinished manuscript of the author, it contains a considerable 
amount of new material which enables us to apprehend the 
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tlieorj and structure of Japanese music with, greater ease 
than has hitherto been the case. 

Until the appearance of this work, the most trustworthy 
analysis of Japanese music was Sir Francis Piggott’s Music 
and Musical Instrmnents of Japan (2nd edit., 1909), and the 
earlier Einige Notizen uber die japanisclie Musih of Dr. Miiller 
which appeared in the Mitiheilungen der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft filr Natur-und Volkerhunde Ostasiens (1874-6). Not 
that the present work displaces either of these valuable books, 
which are still indispensable to students of the subject, but 
rather that it must be considered a necessary supplement 
to them. 

The author, the late Noel Peri (1865-1922), was a French 
Roman Catholic missionary who spent sixteen years (1890- 
1906) in Japan. Being a trained musician possessing a thorough 
knowledge of Japanese he was invited to teach Western music 
at the ToHo Conservatory of Music, a position which he held 
for ten years (1896-1906). Although his missionary work and 
teaching must have left him with little leisure he seems to 
have found time to make an examination of the bases of 
Japanese music, the most important contribution to which 
is the present essay. 

Noel Peri divides his essay into four parts : (1) Le Ga~ 

gaku ; (2) Le Ritsu populaire ou plagal ; (3) Le Zolm-gahi ; 
and (4) Zoht-gaku populaire, the last two parts being left 
unfinished by the author. Several fragments, also unfinished, 
have been introduced by the editors as appendices. 

The book has been edited by M. Philippe Stern, the Assistant 
Director of the Musee Guimet, who has also added a table of 
the Japanese modes following the classification of Noel Peri. 
One feels, however, that the editing might have been improved 
by the addition of footnotes in many cases where the author’s 
opinion is in conflict with other writers. 

A short biography of the author has been contributed by 
M. Serge Elisseev and there is an excellent Bibliography. 
In the latter one misses the contribution of M. Maurice Courant 
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on Japanese Music to Lavignac’s Encydopedie de la miisiqiie 
(Paris, 1913), and there is also the omission of Hirosi Endo’s 
Bibliography of Oriental and Primitive Music (Tokio, 1929). 
Neither the bibliographer nor the biographer mentions Noel 
Peri’s j^tudes sur le drame lyrique japonais which appeared in 
the Bulletin de VJ^cole frangaise d'Eoctreme Orient, 1909. 

A. 630, . Henry George Farmer. 


The Last of the Empresses. By Daniele Vare. 8f x 
pp. xiii + 258, ills. 13. London : John Murray, 1936. 156*. 
The personality of the Old Buddha exercises a fascination 
over all who have written on the history of China in the 
nineteenth century. The writer of the present volume belongs, 
quite unashamedly, to judge from his preface, to the romantic 
group of biographers. His book gives a delightful and easily 
read picture of the part played by the great Dowager Empress. 
We are still too near the events to estimate exactly her 
historical position, but we have on the other hand still the 
advantage of the presence amongst us of so many survivors 
of the old Peking. Those who wish for a pleasant account of 
Yehonala, to give the great lady yet another name, will 
enjoy reading a very carefully written book, which throws 
quite a lot of light on many controversial problems. 

A. 63 S, L. H. D. BtrxTON. 


India 

Eecherches Arch:6ologiqitbs alt Col de Khair Khaneh 
PRES DE Kabul. Par J. Hackin, avec la collaboration 
de J. Carl. Tome VII. Memoires de la Delegation 
archeologique franjaise en Afghanistan, pp. 38, pi. xxiv, 
ills. 14, map 1. Paris : Les iSditions d’Art et d’Histoire, 
1936, Frs. 80. 

This short but admirable Memoir contains an account 
of the excavation, during 1934, of a small group of remains 
on the hill-side above the Khair Khaneh Pass, some twelve 
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Idlometres north-west of Kabxil. The remains, which date 
from the fourth or fifth century a.d., comprise a shrine with 
three separate chambers surrounded by a pradahshina patha 
under one roof, a few subsidiary buildings, and what is thought 
to have been an open-air altar with an enclosure approximately 
semicircular in plan, on one side of it. Among other objects 
found in the mins of the shrine were a fine seated image of 
white marble representing Surya with two attendants and 
the pedestal of another statue of the same material, of which 
only the feet and the figure of the donor have survived. The 
unusual plan of this shrine has suggested to the authors a 
comparison with the small Siva temple at Bhumara in Fagod 
State, Central India, and with two other temples at NTachna- 
Kuthara and Deoguna respectively, in the same neighbour- 
hood, but, so far as the first two temples are concerned, it is 
to be noted that the similarity extends only to the presence 
of a pradahshmd-patha around the garbha-gfiha, not to the 
presence of three separate chambers ; and the pradakshind 
patha is a feature which is common enough among Indian 
temples of the medieval period. On the strength of its peculiar 
tunic and head-dress, resembling the fashions of Shapur II, 
Ardashir II, and Shapur III (a.d. 309-388), the Suxya statue 
is assigned by the authors, and no doubt rightly, to the fifth 
century A.©. A propos oi it, they devote a most interesting 
chapter to a discussion of various Surya images and show how 
there were two distinct types in India : an earlier one of 
Indian (or should we rather say Indo-Greek ’’ ?) origin, in 
which the Sun God is depicted in his chariot either alone or 
attended by his two women archers— as, for example, in the 
well-known relief of the first century b.c. at Bodh-Gaya ; 
the other~a later Iranian type— in which he appears accom- 
panied by his two male acolytes, Pingala and Danda— the 
one a bearded scribe, the other a beardless warrior. As to 
these acolytes, MM. Hackin and Carl also show — what had not 
previously been suspected— that they are directly traceable 
to a western origin, having their prototypes in Azizos and 
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Monimos {= Pliosplioros and Hesperos), who stood beside 
the Sun G-od in his famous temple at Edessa, in the Dioscuri 
and in the Kabiri, who like Pingala and Danda are sometimes 
represented, the one bearded, the other beardless. The 
marble figure of a donor is clearly in the same style as some 
of the fifth century clay figures at Jaulian, near Taxila, and 
is no doubt a product of the same Indo-Afghan School. 
Judging by many similar articles of the first century a.d. 
from Sirkap, the toilet dish figured in pi. xxiii, 31, may be 
somewhat earlier than the date (second to third century a.b.) 
assigned to it by the authors. Like all its fellows in the same 
series, the Memoir is beautifully printed and illustrated. 

A, 703. John Marshall. 


Brhadaranyaka-upanisad. Translated by ^mile Senart. 

Collection Smile Senart, vol. iii. 8 x 5J-, pp. xxviii 
+ 137. Paris: Societe d’]5dition '' Les Belles 
Lettres 1934. 

The present translation of the Bfhaddmnyaha~ujpa7iisad> 
is published as a posthumous work. A short analysis, less 
detailed than that devoted to Senart’s rendering of the 
CMndogya-upanisad^ is added by A, Eoucher, the editor, 
assisted by L. Kenou and N. Stchoupak ; and the editors have 
wisely printed the text and translation on opposite pages, 
so that the two may be readily compared. As is usual with 
this Upanisad, Senart had based his rendering on the Kanva 
recension of the text. 

As all translations are interpretations, especially if they 
deal with the ambiguous language of Upanisadic Sanskrit, 
we are deeply interested in the many explanatory notes added 
by Senart himself. Most of his doubts about the subject 
matter and its adequate rendering fall inevitably under the 
common head that he, like all Western thinkers, has difficulty 
in following Indian logic, which is fundamentally based on a 
different mode of thought. Speaking roughly, it is physical 

" ■ "■ ' " ■■ ■■ ■ ' '■ "" ■ ■ " ■■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■■■ '■ ^ 1 : 
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(oEtological) logic, not the purely rational logic of Western 
tradition ; for, as the editors suggest (p. xv), Indian thought 
is polar. The neti-neti definition of brahman (the not-only- 
this’’ and the not-only-that i.e. the all-in-one-bemg 
is elucidated by the saying of Scotus Erigena, so strange to 
the general run of Western logic, that Deus propter excellent 
tiam non iiiimerito nihil vocatur India has on the whole an 
aversion to limits, definitions, separations, and thus to the 
importance of single facts and personalities, and sees the 
basic value in all that is not narrowed down to a definite 
size — the zero is the no-thing as well as indefiniteness or both 
in one {ex-cellens and nihil, cf. abhvam and smiya void 
which cannot be dissociated from '' suna'\ '' swollen 
'^immense’’). See for further details of this interpretation 
my arguments in the Proceedings of the XIX International 
Congress of Orientalists, Rome, 1935. 

In India’s physical logic must be sought the explanation 
of facts such as the strange ambiguity of the term satya, 
the primary and predominant meaning of which is existent ”, 
and as such is ontologically ''true” (cf. Senart’s notes, 
pp. 29, 67, and 94) ; the same interpretation is suggested by 
the whole sixth prapdthaha of the Chmdogya-ujpanisad. 
Senart hints again that the Indian basis of thought is not 
merely formal logic, when on p. 2 he translates arkatvam 
not as the abstract idea of arka, but as " the name arka ”, 
that is, name as the concrete and magical essence of the thing 
expressed. 

His doubts as to the correct rendering of upas also tend to 
prove India’s synopsis of functions and modes of thought 
which Western logic keeps carefully apart. Not accepting 
the translation of it by Boethlingk, Deussen, and others as 
merely" spiritual adoration ”, Senart renders it in most 
passages (cf. pp. 12, 16, 92) by " consider ”, because this term 
is also applied to the act of sexual intercourse (p. 112). Since 
then St, Schayer and J. Przyluski have taken this interpreta- 
tion further, the latter rendering upas as ''pay homage” 
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and '' recognize ’’ (“ know while Scliayer, stressing the 
magical and not the logical meaning of the word, interprets 
it as gain for oneself The literal translation of upa-ds 
is '' sit towards a thing, that is to insist on sharing in a thing 
in thought and thus in reality, to get hold of the thing in order 
to attain participation in it. In Ghdnd, Up.^ VI, upa-sad 
(cf. upa-ni-sad) is similarly used to express the magical 
desire which, as in sacrifice, compels the realization of its 
aim as a result of the poured-out energy of mental concentra- 
tion, an activity therefore (not merely passive adoration) 
which is bound to obtain the reaction it seeks. In this point, 
too, Indian thought is not confined to merely rational know- 
ledge, but comprehends the vital forces as well. 

Another crux for the Western mind lies in the manifold 
view which Indian thought takes of the relationship between 
various things. Similarity in quantity, or proximity in time 
or space may supply the basis for identifications in India, 
equally with logical or psychological connections. Hence the 
doubts expressed by Senart, pp. 92 and 110, as well as the 
difficulties which confront Western thinkers -when they try 
to account for the manifold linkings of the Buddhist pmtltya- 
samutpdda. This manner of identification becomes clear in 
some cases to Western interpreters as soon they realize India’s 
different presuppositions with respect to the theory of 
perception. For according to Indian dogma it is, as a rule, not 
the sense-organ that grasps the thing, but the object that ob- 
tains physical and after that logical possession of the organ of 
reception. This explains thet‘ strange ” identification (Senart, 
p. 33) between the ocean as receptacle of all streams that flow 
into it and the skin, the organ of touch, the receptacle of all 
contacts. The activity does not arise from the organ (the 
gmlia), but from the object ati-gralia, p. 44) ; as such, 
the artJias are treated in Ka. Up., Ill, 10, as higher in rank 
than the merely receptive organs. 

A most useful attempt has been made by Senart to trace 
the connections between the Upanisads and the later systems. 
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Tlius lie points out (p. 49) that the basic ideas of the SdMchya 
system are already contained in the speculations on the 
tantus, i.e. gunas (add the three dhdtus, rupas, bijas) ; 
and he sees the conception of the mahdblmtas in the 
early blmtas of Chdnd, Up, (pp. 78 and 88). We may add 
further indications of later Sdmhhya ideas in Chdnd. Up,, vi. 
The conception of the sat there is parallel to the later con- 
ceptions of the jyradhdmm or avyahtam (cf. Sankara’s explana- 
tion of avyahtam in Ka, Up,, 111, 11, for which he employs the 
very simile of the sat of Chdnd, Up,, VI : avyahtam is sahti> 
i.e. the potential productive power of the fig-tree (which is 
latent already in its kernel) ; furthermore, the emanation of 
the psychic organs from primeval matter is already conceived 
in Ohdnd, Up,, VI, and its idea of the threefold mixture of all 
manifested things anticipates the Sdmhhya doctrine of the 
three gums as constituents of all forms, etc. The old Upanisads 
in fact laid the foundations of all the later systems, as may 
be seen when on p. 6 Senart finds the later Buddliist pessimism 
(not towards life, but towards its passing into death)in Br, Up., 
or when on p. xviii S. or his editors emphasize that ‘‘' as 
early as the Brhaddmnyaha-upanisad the harma theory was 
not a mystery to be lightly touched on in passing, but a 
fully developed dogma”. A further anticipation of later 
systematics may be found in the use of the term mmdmsaka 
here, as well as in other early Upanisads. 

It goes without saying that on some occasions it is not 
unreasonable to adopt a mode of translation (or interpretation) 
other than that followed by Senart. For instance his rendering 
of pratirupam as “ beau “ handsome ”, p. 25, seems less 
adequate than the simple and literal translation, “ counter- 
form.” The image in the waters may be compared with a son ; 
both are facsimiles ” of the original form, the latter being a 
reflection of qualities inherited from his parents. 

To sum up, India’s polar view and consequent ambiguity 
will never admit of a definite and clear-cut Western interpre- 
tation, though Senart’s translation may be considered the 
rclativelv most adequate. B. Heimakn. 
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The Birth OE Indian Psychology and its Development 
IN Buddhism. By Mrs. Ehys Davids. 7| x 4f, pp.xii + 
444. London : Lnzac & Co., 1936. 

In the twenty years that have elapsed since Mrs. Rhys 
Davids published her Buddhist Psychology in the Quest series, 
her views, as set out in a number of books and articles, have 
undergone substantial change, and the volume under review, 
as its title indicates, is an entirely rewritten version of the 
earlier work, enlarged by nine introductory chapters on 
psychology in earlier Indian literature. The first impression 
made by the book is the note of surprise running through it 
that her latest results have found so little acceptance among 
a younger generation of scholars ; and, in view of the 
magnificent services she has rendered in the past to the cause 
of Buddhist research, she has surely earned the courtesy of 
an explanation, however brief, why this should be so. 

Psychology, as a separate science attempting to give a 
complete account of man on his mental and emotional side, 
was unknown in India during the period under discussion, 
but several aspects of it were explored with objects in view 
which differed entirely from those of the modern psychologist. 
If the nature and extent of those inquiries are to be exactly 
appreciated, we must first form some conception of the 
historical order of development as well as of the purposes 
towards which they were directed. In these respects Mrs. 
Rhys Davids has this to her credit that she has been a pioneer 
in recognizing the existence of the problem and in attempting 
to find a solution ; moreover she has collected many passages 
from the Pali Canon and, in the present volume, from the 
Upanisads, which have not been adequately considered by 
others from this point of view. Yet the outcome to most of 
us is unconvincing. In part the love of the irregular in method, 
to which she admits, is to blame ; and, as her treatment of 
the Upanisads is dependent on her views about Buddhism, 
my remarks are confined to the latter. 
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We are perliaps all agreed nowadays that the Pali Canon, 
thoiigli often preserved in an older state than such fragments 
of the canons of other schools as have come down to us, 
contains little early and much late matter, and most of us 
believe that the separation of the older from the newer can 
only be achieved by minute and laborious inquiries, based 
on the principles of the higher criticism and on comparison 
with all the sources, including the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, which are not yet adecjuately available to us. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, however, whose detailed knowledge of the 
Pali Canon is generally recognized to be unequalled, prefers 
to work by intuition, in order to determine the original teaching 
of the Buddha and the extent to which it was denatured by 
his followers ; and thus she often believes herself able to 
distinguish in a sutra those parts which represent old views 
from the later additions and to point out where the original 
text has been suppressed. The picture she thus suggests of 
the process by which the canon took its present shape is in 
many respects directly opposed to what we know of the manner 
in which sacred texts in India have been inflated through 
interpolation and addition, but inevitably in most cases 
absolute disproof of her assertions is as much out of the 
question as absolute proof. In one instance it is, however, 
possible to see to what mistaken results her methods can 
lead, namely in the remarks on pp. 185“-6 on the closing sutta 
of the Majjliima, So far from its beginning being old and from 
its end being a later substitution for the original ending, the 
whole belongs to the same period and is one of the latest 
pieces in the collection ; for, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
the parallels in Brahmanical literature and the Vibhasa show 
the real issue to be the difference between the views of the 
Hinayana Buddhists and of the earlier teachers of Yoga on a 
disputed point in the practical working of yoga. It is im- 
possible not to suspect similar misconceptions in many other 
cases where equally cogent proof is lacking. 

This particular instance also contains its lesson for the 
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second aspect in. wMcli disagreement is often felt with Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’ views. She looks on early Buddhism as a 
question of Becoming ”, of 'Hhe More ” and the Less in 
Man ”, and denies, contrary to the general tendency of modern 
thought, that the practice of yoga was then an essential part 
of the system ; thus she refuses, for instance, to see in the 
word dhydna any technical significance till a much later age. 
It may be that she understands by yoga only the Yoga of the 
classical period ; but I for one feel forced to hold, unless we 
are to deny all validity to the earliest, as well as to the latest 
parts of the canon, that some form of mystic meditation, to 
which no name but yoga can well be given, constituted an 
essential element of Buddhism from the start and was supposed 
to have certain effects that we should consider both psychical 
and physical. Thus her constructive formulation of the 
Buddha’s doctrines appears to me to be at complete variance 
with all we know of Indian thought in the sixth century b.c. 
and to be too impregnated with modern ideas to offer a 
satisfying solution of a singularly difficult problem. 

To sum up, this volume cannot be carefully studied without 
arousing in the reader admiration for Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
knowledge of the canon, nor without profiting him by com- 
pelling him to ponder on the true bearing of the evidence she 
brings forward ; but it will also leave most of us with the 
conviction that for the correct understanding of such psycho- 
logical ideas as were developed in India during this period other 
and stricter methods must be employed. Yet let me add that 
her book is not addressed solely to the captious race of scholars, 
and perhaps her teaching, however much it misrepresents the 
original significance of Buddhist thought, may prove an 
inspiration to Buddhists of the present day who seek to re- 
interpret the ancient tenets of their religion in the light of 
modern knowledge and modern conditions. 

A. 614 . E. H. Johnston. 
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Encyclopaedia Mundarica. By Kev. John Hofemann, S. J., 
in collaboration with Kev, Arthur van Emelen, 
Vols. viii-x. 10| X 7|, pp. 2147-31735 letters K, L, 
M, N, and 0. Patna : Supdt. Govt. Printing, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1933-4. Es. 6, for each volume. 

These volumes maintain the high standard of their pre- 
decessors. It is very unfortunate that not long after the 
publication of the work commenced the Rev. Fr. Hoffmann, 
who was its principal author, passed away, and quite recently 
his collaborator, the Rev. A. van Emelen, also suddenly died of 
heart failure. Fortunately, however, the materials had already 
been collected by the late Father Hoffmann with the help 
of his colleagues in the Catholic Mission of Chota Nagpur ; 
and the compilation of all the Parts was completed before 
Father van Emelen’s sad death. What now remains to be 
done is only to see the remaining volumes through the press. 
We trust a competent hand will do this. 

In respect of the meaning and scope of Mundaii words, 
and the descriptions of objects and customs, the information 
contained in these volumes is generally accurate. But some 
inferences and opinions of the authors will not command 
general assent. Thus under the word Kili ”, the authors give 
a list of clan-names, many of which, as the authors admit, 
are names of animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, trees 
and plants, minerals, etc. ; and although mention is made of 
certain taboos still connected with some of these, yet they go 
on to say that Taboos can exist without totemism, and the 
mere existence among the Mundas of a partial number of 
taboos, and mitigated ones at that, does not make their 
clans totemic, does not even prove that they had been so ” 
(pp. 2429-2430). Later this statement is modified or explained 
as follows : ^^ Our conclusion is, it cannot be proved that the 
Munda clans ever were totemic, and it cannot be proved 
they never were.” No ethnologist, we think, can endorse this" 
opinion in the face of the facts set forth by the authors them- 
selves. In fact, when the authors go from facts to theories, 
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anthropologists cannot always see eye to eye with them. 
In the matter of facts, too, the authors’ inquiries appear to 
have been limited to data obtainable in Chota Nagpur, or 
a part of it alone. Thus, under the word '' Kharia ”, we are 
told that '' there are two branches in the tribe, the elder and 
the younger . . . cow’s flesh is taboo to the first, whilst the 
other may freely partake of it. Another tribe of aborigines, 
the Dhelkis, though speaking Kharia, are not, however, 
considered by the two branches as being true Kharias, for 
the reason that they tattoo their women”. Here the Hill 
Kharia section of the tribe, whose principal centre is the Mayur- 
bhanj State of Orissa, and who are also found in the Manbhum 
and Singbhum districts of Chota Nagpur, are altogether 
ignored. Nor is there sufficient reason for saying that the 
Dhelki section are not true Kharias. Not only language, but 
close similarity and, in many cases, identity of customs 
point to their being different branches of the same tribe. 

Another defect is perhaps the prolixity of the discussions 
under a few words. In spite of these shortcomings, these 
volumes form a standing monument to the authors’ industry, 
their intimate knowledge of the Munda language and customs^ 
history, and traditions, and, last but not least, their keen 
S 3 nmpathy with the Mundas. 

A, 401 . S. C. Eoy. 


The Mahabharata: an Ethnological Study. By G. J. 
Held. x 6, pp. vii + 348. London: Kegan Paul, 
1935. 

This volume is described as an ethnological study; its 
purpose then is in the first place to determine and define the 
form of human society represented in the Epic. Only after 
this has been done will it be profitable to examine in detail 
the Epic itself. 

What then is the social organization described 1 The 
author stresses the fact that the Kauravas and Pandavas 
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are represented as brothers ; there was thus an intimate family 
relationship between the two contending parties : — 

The relation between the two parties is undoubtedly 
pictured by the poet as a phratry-relation. . . . The Kauravas 
are the elder, the Pandavas the younger brothers. The Asuras 
are on the side of the Kauravas, the Devas on the side of the 
Pandavas. The Kauravas lose, the Pandavas gain in power. 
During the actual battle the Kauravas are drawn up in the 
east, their faces turned to the west ; so they fought with their 
faces backward (paschamnukha) like the Daityas, the Pandavas 
fighting with their faces front (pranmukha) hlce the Devas. 
^ Siva . . . lives with the Kurus.’ Krish:aa-Vishiiu belongs 
to the Pandavas. There is no mention . . . of a succession of 
royal dynasties, but simply of two separate groups related 
to each other as are the twin phratries of a tribe.” 

The dice-playing episode, which is — as has been demon- 
strated by Mauss — ^nothing but an episode in a gigantic 
potlatch, is consistent with the idea of a group dualism. 
These groups the author refers to as phratries, and this is 
well enough, provided that the term phratiy is not used in 
too precise a sense. If this be granted, the question arises 
whether a phratry relationship such as Dr, Held argues 
existed between the contending parties in the Epic can be 
considered to fit the social structure of India during the 
period of creation of the Epic. The author seems to have 
little doubt as to the answer, and without endorsing all that 
he writes about the potlatch it must be admitted that the 
following is very much to the point : — 

In the . . . [potlatch] . . . opportunities present them- 
selves of bringing about alterations in the social hierarchy. . . . 
On such occasions the rival parties encounter one another in 
ceremonial contests and even in hostile combat;. . .they 
attempt to outrival one another and to make one another 
' feel small ’ by displaying an excessive liberality and revelling 
in a forced extravagance.” 

Moreover, Dr. Held believes that there is evidence that in 
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relatively primitive societies characters inherent in clan- 
organization still continue to exist after exogamy has given 
way to endogamy, i.e. there are groups within the society 
which continue to behave in some respects as if they were 
clans. Thus the older social structure, characterized by a 
phratry-like dualism, persists fimctionally after the phratries 
themselves have ceased to exist. 

The discussion in the first chapter concerning caste, exogamy, 
and hypergamy, is particularly interesting. Caste is derived 
from the clan, one group (again the author uses the term 
phratry) is higher than the other. As exclusiveness becomes 
intensified, co-operation lessens, or at any rate assumes new 
forms, and this Dr. Held takes to be the dynamic element 
in the formation of castes. 

As to the date of the Epic, Dr. Held claims that in broad 
outline the poem must have existed simultaneously with the 
social system it illustrates, which he considers is probably 
the period of the Brahmanas. 

A , 482 , C. G. SeLIGMAN. 


Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
NAGAR. By N. Venkata Eamanayya. Madras University 
Historical Series, No. 11. lOf X 6 |, pp. xxxvii + 537, 
Madras: University of Madras, 1935. 

Of Tuluva history (the dynasty lasted but two generations) 
Dr, Venkata Ramanayya concerns himself only with the 
fourteen years following the death of Krishna Raya, in the 
course of which the ambitions of wicked uncles reduced 
the royal lineage to impotence. This limitation enables him to 
deal squarely with the mass of material with which the 
historian of Vijayanagar is apt to be snowed under. 

The reign of Krishna Raya opens the ''Augustan Age’' 
of Telugu literature, the characteristic feature of which is 
the jprabandha, a variety of Icdvya enriched with allusions to 
contemporary political and socal Ufe. In these poems, inter 
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alia, Dr. Venkata Ramanayya finds a valuable ''source” 
for Ms main tbeme, the administrative^ social, and religions 
•aspects of Sontk Indian civilization in tbe early sixteenth 
century ; provided always that it is checked with the evidence 
of inscriptions and contemporary writers such as Paes, Nuniz, 
and Barbosa, on which he freely draws. 

Of the weakness of his sources lie is well aware, for only 
a fraction of the literary and epigraphic material has been 
critically edited, the " Mackenzie MSS. ” are still pathetically 
neglected, and the arcMtecture, painting, and sculpture of 
the period have not yet been seriously studied. He is discreet, 
however, in the selection of his facts, and orderly in their 
arrangement. Perhaps his chapter on taxation is the best, 
but in a book so well balanced it is hard to discriminate. 
He writes with detachment, untainted with advocacy, and 
he mercifully spares Ms readers citations from the Sanskrit 
scriptures of Northern India. His picture of Tiiliiva India 
is very like the South India of yesterday. 

In an appendix he identifies the " Catuir ” of Niiniz with 
Kayattar in Tinnevelly ; in another he explodes the pretty 
story of the foundation of the Nayaka dynasty of Madura. 
A map of administrative divisions would be helpful ; the 
publications listed under " abbreviations ” ought to be dated. 
On pp. 302, 382 the numbering of his " sections ” has gone 
mong. 

A. 573. F. J. Richards. 


The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire and 
ITS Practical Working up to the Year 1657. By 
(t) Ibn Hasan. x 5|, pp. ix + 398, pis. 4. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1936. IB^n net. 

This substantial volume, a successful thesis for the London 
Ph.D., contains much good work and the promise of better 
work to come, a promise frustrated by the author’s untimely 
death. Based on very wide reading, it reviews in succession 
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the activities of the emperor himself and of his principal 
ministers, as well as the judicial system of the time: the 
organization of the Imperial Service was reserved for separate 
treatment, but in other respects the survey is complete. 
With one exception the account of the various departments 
seems to me to be satisfactory, though the description of 
judicial procedure could have been strengthened by including 
the observations of the Dutch merchant Geleynssen de Jongh, 
of which I gave a version in the Journal of Indian History 
for April, 1925. The exception is the relation of the general 
with the revenue administration, where it seems to me that 
the author did not quite get to the root of the matter ; but 
to explain this would require a lengthy disquisition, so I must 
content myself with a caveat and the suggestion that an 
examination of various passages containing the phrase mulhl 
wa ‘indU would have carried the discussion further. 

The author’s attitude to his authorities is as a rule reasonable, 
but it seems to me that he overrated (p. 27) the compilation 
of de Laet, which he placed next to Monserrate among the 
European records, while he depreciated Roe, Terry, and 
Pelsaert, who are de Laet’s most important sources for the 
Mughal court : the compiler is not above his sources except 
in the manner of presentation. The statement (p. 26) that 
Monserrate said jaglrs were hereditary is based on the 
published translation, but I have shown in the Jo wmu? of 
Indian History for April, 1936, that it does not appear in the 
text. A more general fault is the tendency to follow the 
original authorities too closely : a good deal of superfluous 
matter is thus carried over into the thesis, while Chapter III 
on Farmans is nearly as difScult as the crabbed original. 
Such defects do not, however, detract materially from the 
value of the work. The book is well printed, and the only 
shp I have noticed is the omission of two ciphers in the 
equivalent given for a kror of dams on p. 282. 

A. 758, W. H, Moreland. 
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Le Dict ^be Pabma* Pabma Thakg Yio. MS. de Litliang. 
Traduit dii TMbetain par Gustave-Charles Toussaikt. 
Bibliotheque de Flnstitut des Hautes ^fitudes Cbinoises. 
VoL III, pp. 540. Paris: E. Leroux, 1933. 

This work is a complete translation of the famous com- 
pilation in which the legend of Padmasambhava, the Guru 
Eiii po c’e, as he is usually called in Tibet, has been set out 
at length. The work of course is not unique. Round the 
celebrated figure of the so-called founder of Lamaism centred 
a vast literature which has not yet been properly studied, 
but which is likely to throw great light upon the traditions 
and religious development of Tibet. M, Toussaint is to be 
congratulated upon attempting a full translation of such an 
extensive and dijfficult work as the Urgymi Gum Pad ma 
ghyun gnas hji rnam far rgyas pa gser g%ji pWeh pa far lam 
gsal byed- 

But, as I had occasion to point out when reviewing in this 
Journal the translation of the biography of Naropa ^ by the 
late Professor Grlinwedel, it must be admitted that very few 
translators of Tibetan works seem to have as yet realized 
that mere knowledge of the Tibetan language is not enough 
for arriving at the proper meaning of these dij05.cult texts, 
which are, as a rule, permeated with mystic ideas and con- 
tinually refer to tantric practices or to esoteric doctrines, 
without a knowledge of which any attempt at translation 
can hardly be successful. 

I quote the very beginning of the book. M. Toussaint 
translates: — 

La princesse Maiidarava 
et Kalasiddhi de la ville Oii-macere-la-Laine 
et Qakyadevi la Nepalaise 
et Mangala meneuse de chiens I’Himalayenne 
et encore Reine-de-la-Mer-de-Gnose 
elles cinq qui vinrent au coeur du Maitre 
ayant en vue Forientation de conquete 

^ Oct., 1935, pp. C77~688, A propos the legend of Naropa. 
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et la permanence des Trois Joyanx 
et I’accord des deux doctrines dissemblables 
ayant en vue les voies des Textes et des Formules et le 
dogme d’absolue sagesse, 
la propitiation par les charmes d’approcbe 
et rintiiition qui saisit les maximes de verite, 
ont fixe pour Tavenir pur, puis depose mysterieusement 
en dix mille neuf cents recensions, THistoire 
de Foeuvre vaste oii se donna corps, verbe, esprit, 
le Maitre d’Oddiyana Padmasambhava. 

The translation should be as follows 
The princess Mandarava and Kalasiddhi of Bababahs and 
Sakyadevi (printed text — deva) of Nepal and bkra sis k'ye 
adren ^ the Mon and the woman Ye ses mts’o rgyal, these 
five women entered the heart of the Master ^ ; (then desiring) 
to be the leaders of men having the Karmic capacity of being 
converted, to establish (the supremacy) of the three jewels 
and to compose all disagreement between the two kinds of 
teachings,^ and aiming at a proper understanding of the right 
meaning of the true revelation (contained) in the siitra and 
the tantras (representing) the essential teaching of the gnosis 
(prajm) and of the praxis {updya) and in the appendices 
(formed) by the instructions concerning the secret mantras ^ 
they compiled 10,900 biographies of Padmasambhava, the 
Guru of Orgyan which expound fully his merits in the three 

^ All xylographs and manuscripts at my disposal read k'ye g,dren ; K'ye 
is the irame of a disease. 3Ion is the geiierical name for the non-Tibetan 
tribes of the frontier. 

2 The five goddesses enter into Padmasambhava, here considered as 
the supreme reality, in order to be unified with his vajraJcdya and to obtain 
from him the spiritual inspiration of the things which they will reveal. 
This is the usual process of tantric revelation. I may here refer to the 
beginning of the Guhyasamaja, where each of the five tathdgatas expounds 
his vidyd after entering the body of Mahavajradhara and emanating again 
from him. 

® Viz. the two yanas, 

^ This passage refers to the tantric classification of Mahayana literature 
into three groups : (u) Sutras of the Prajnaparamita section ; (b) mantra 
section ; (c) guhyamantra section. 
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planes, tte physical, the verbal, and the spiritual : adding 
to them the prophecies of the future ; they hid them.^ 
Another example : — 

A celui-la le ciel occidental Dispose-en-Lotus. 

Se declatant au sol en damiers d’or, 

II cherche et il ne trouve plus le nom eteint du Meru 
terrestre. 

iStendant frondaisons et fleurs de Farbre de FEveil, 
il cherche et il ne trouve plus le nom eteint des plants 
fruitiers et des forets. 

Plongeant au Gauge de la concentration, 
il cherche et il ne trouve plus le nom eteint des ms et des fleuves . 
Dedans Fare flamboyant de la sagesse comprise, 
il cherche et il ne troxive plus le nom eteint du feu du monde. 
This passage seems to me quite unintelligible, but the 
Tibetan text is quite clear and contains the* description of 
the world in which the western Paradise is situated : There, 
in the western quarter there is a world called Padmavyuha : 
there with the exception of the golden surface appearing to 
the eyes even the name of (any other kind) of soil — mountains 
or rocks — -is not known, and even if one searches for it one 
cannot find it. With the exception of the ripe fruits of the 
tree of illumination even the name of (other) gardens and 
fruit-trees is unknown, and even if one searches for them 
one cannot find them. With the exception of the flowing 
stream possessed of the eight qualities of meditation not even 
the name of (other) kind of water is known, and if one searches 
for it one cannot find it. With the exception of the flames 
of that fire which is the gnosis, not even the name of mundane 
fire is known, and if one searches for it one cannot find it.” ^ 

1 have chosen these two examples out of many which I 
could easily find on every page. The conclusion is that the 
Padma fan yig still awaits a translator. 

M. E, 41. Giuseppe Tucci. 

^ And owing to this fact they are called gter ma. 

2 This description is quite in accordance with that of the Suhlmatwyulm, 
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The Buddhist Philosophy op Universal Flux. An 
exposition of the pHlosophy of critical realism as 
expounded by the school of Dignaga. By Satkari 
Mookerjeb. 10 X 6-|-, pp. xiv + 448. Calcutta: Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1935. 

This essay is a university thesis which the writer was 
sufficiently wise to withhold from publication for some three 
years of revision. Had he made these thrice three he had 
been yet wiser. This is not to derogate from the merits of 
the work thus revised ; it is but the suggestion, that a theme 
so ambitious as this in religion or philosophy or both, should 
largely be the outcome of at least a decade of spiritual (not 
merely of intellectual and physical) maturing. The hothouse 
growth, engendered in preparing such a thesis for a degree, 
needs to be tested by a span of less artificially forced manuring. 
Had this been done, it is possible that, say by the year 1944, 
he might have come to see things in truer perspective. 

Thus, restricting wisely enough his exposition, with regard 
to the extraordinary breadth of title of his chair, he has 
aimed at giving without the historical side’’ (p. xxxvi) 
or the purely idealistic side ”, the metaphysic and epistemo- 
logy of Dignaga’s Sautrantika philosophy, of about a.d. 500. 
Of this study we are invited to read over 440 pages. Now it 
will be perhaps called a Philistine view to say, that since 
there are not and probably never will be more than fifty persons 
in the whole world who are wanting to know what Dignaga^ 
cross-legged, will have thought about these topics, it was not 
a profitable task to lay before us. The one thing it might be 
to our interest to know is just the history of Dignaga ; how, 
if at all, and why, is he a link in the human thought that 
eventually has brought us from the Veda poet, from Yajna- 
valkya, from Kapila, from Gotama of the Sakyas to us of 
to-day. We must, of course, know Dignaga’s thought to answer 
this ; but a tithe of the 440 pages had sufficed for that. In 
the brief introduction the author ffings himself with zest 
into the tahu-edi. history, and we read gladly. 
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But it is as liistorical critic that he most shows need of that 
extra decade. The chapters on Nirvana are by no means 
confined to his special topic (pp. 236 ff.). And here we read 
about the ' ' clarion voice of the Lord Buddha ” calling it the 
summum honum, when some of us know that the beloved 
chief co-worker Sariputta is shown saying nothing of the 
sort, but calling it a cathartic in the gradual purging of mga, 
dosa, moha, and when too we can see, without much insight 
called for, in the First Utterance, that, sharing the summum 
with three other rivals, nirvana is shown as having replaced 
the original term for the highest aim: the attha, the attha 
called sampardyilca, of other worlds.” It is worth any 
amount of time and eyesight to study what helpers of man 
like these two thought and taught. But at the academician 
pure and simple we draw the line. 

A, S 88 . C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


ITttararamacarita. Traduit et annote par Nadine 
Stchoupak. Collection ^mile Senart, iv. 8x5, 
pp, Ixxii + 167, Paris : Societe d']lSdition ''Les Belles 
Lettres ”, 1935. 

This is another of the admirable translations with text 
opposite, for which we are indebted to the Collection ]5mile 
Senart. Executed by a scholar who has made a special study 
of Bhavabhuti’s works, the translation is sound and is 
accompanied by excellent notes with a number of parallels. 
A few minor points are open to criticism ; thus should not 
ussdvedi on p. 51, glossed by ucchvdsayati, be taken rather 
as standing for ucchrdpayati, presuming the text to be correct ? 
The introduction has an interesting section on the dramatist’s 
language and style, but, to the reviewer’s regret, does not 
deal at length with the question of the authenticity of the 
last two acts, a point which has been discussed occasionally 
in India of recent years and on which no one is in a better 
position than a translator to form definite views. 

A. 616 . E. H. Johnston. 
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BHlRATiYA AjSTUsiLANA. A Collection of Essays in Hindi, 
Englisli, German, etc. Compiled and edited by the 
Hind! Sahitya Sammelana (Hindi Literary Conference), 
12| X 10, pp. xix + 536, pis. 8. Allahabad : Hindi 
Literary Conference, 1934. 

The book contains a collection of some sixty treatises on 
liistorical, literary, philological, and other subjects appertaining 
to India and is dedicated to that distinguished scholar and 
historian Mahamahopadhyaya Eai Bahadur Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha. A large number of the treatises are written 
in Hindi, the remainder in a variety of other languages, both 
European and Oriental ; where the treatise is not in Hindi, 
a precis of the subject dealt with is given in that language. 

The contributions are all of a scholarly and interesting 
nature and it would be invidious to single out any for particular 
comment. Owing to the fact that the book had to be rushed 
through the press, and that there was therefore not time for 
all the proofs to be checked, a certain number of printing 
errors occur ; these do not, however, detract greatly from the 
usefulness of the work. 

The book is a fitting tribute to a great scholar and cannot 
fail to be of value to those interested in Indian subjects. 

A. 639. E. HaRCOURT. 


Tarka Tandavam or SrI Yyasatirtha with the commentary, 
Hyayapipa op Sri Eaghavendratirtha. Edited by 
D. Srinivasachar, Vipvan V. Mabhwachar, and 
ViPVAN A. Vyasachar. 9 X vol. i, pp. xlvi + 506, 
1932. Es. 3. Vol. ii, pp. iv + 402, 1935. Es. 2. Mysore : 
Government Branch Press. 

Except for Dr. Betty Heimann’s able study of Madhva in 
her edition of his commentary on the Katha Upanishad, his 
system of dvaitavdda has been almost wholly neglected in 
Europe. The chief reason no doubt has been the lack of 
printed texts. Yet as the most thorough-going of the Indian 
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opponents of Sankara and as a factor in the Vaishnava move'- 
ment, Madhva deserves notice. Sir S. Kadhakrishnan even 
suggests the influence of Christianity. One of his most im- 
portant followers was Vyasatirtha or Vyasaraja in the sixteenth 
century. The work here edited deals with the nature of proof, 
the divine origin of the Veda, the doctrine oilsmta, etc., and 
should be of great value for the study of the logical and 
epistemological aspects of the system. It contains an introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit giving biographical details and an analysis 
of the first volume. The notes are confined to the record of 
variants, and a third volume will complete the work. 

A , 652 . E. J. Thomas. 


The Vaishhavas of Gujarat. Being a Study in Methods of 
Investigation of Social Phenomena. By N. A. Thoothi. 
Kegional and Sociological Studies (Mainly Indian). 
9 X 5|, pp. xvi + 489. Calcutta : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1935. 

This is the first volume in a new series on sociology 
inaugurated by the Reader in that subject to the University 
of Bombay. Though the survey is restricted, as indicated 
by the title, to the Vaisnavas, the latter form so large a 
proportion of the total population of Gujarat that for practical 
purposes we can take the study as covering the entire Hindu 
community. The book maintains a high standard throughout 
and the treatment is thorough, if at times erring a little on 
the side of discursiveness; Dr. Thoothi appears in fact to 
have an occasional weakness for the use of scientific jargon 
to disguise those points in which he has not dug into his 
matter deep enough to arrive at bedrock. Subject to this 
minor defect, he gives an • extremely interesting account of 
the Vaisnavas, and is at his best in describing the effect of 
religious doctrines on their social organization. A novel 
point to me is his description of the actual manner in which 
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tlie legal principles of stndhana'woik. (pp. 151 ff.) ; students 
of the present position of women in India would be well 
advised to ponder on it. The excellence of the book on the 
religious side is due in great part to the manner in which 
the author, though a Parsi, succeeds in identifying himself 
with the Vaisnavas, even to the extent of absorbing their 
prejudices. 

This preoccupation with the religious motif has, however, 
to some degree obscured his handling of the subject in its 
political and economic aspects ; though his account of 
Gujarati society as it was is not much damaged thereby, yet 
his hand does lose some sureness of touch, when he comes 
to deal with the revolutionary social changes now in progress. 
The organization of castes and urban guilds owed its peculiar 
toughness in part to the non-existence of governments which 
could ensure stable political and economic conditions for the 
people at large ; and it is significant that Dr. Thoothi finds an 
earlier movement towards the reformation of the structure 
during the period when the Mughal government was able to 
guarantee some degree of such stability. It would have been 
better, therefore, if he had studied in detail the effects of 
British rule on the social organization with regard to the 
Government’s assumption of functions previously performed 
by the castes and to the action (or inaction) of the law courts 
where the enforcement of caste regulations is concerned. 
But, though I find this part of his work somewhat inconclusive, 

I fully recognize the difficulty of ascertaining the facts and 
of interpreting them correc^ily, and trust that he will be 
successful in keeping the further volumes of the series up to 
the level he has attained. 


A. 736. 


E. H. Johnston. 
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The English Factories in India, 1670-1677, By Sir 
Charles Fawcett. VoL I (New Series) : Tlie Western 
Presidency. 8| x 6, pp. xxviii + 389, pis. 10, map 1. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1936. ISs, 

Tlie continuation of the work of Sir William Foster, whose 
publications of the early records of the Bast India Company 
are well known to all students of Indian history, has now 
been entrusted to Sir Charles Fawcett, of the Indian Civil 
SerAuce. On retiring from the High Court in Bombay, this 
officer wrote a history of the origin and early days of that 
institution. He has, therefore, special qualifications for the 
work now in hand. 

The present volume deals with the Western Presidency. 
Much of the material has already been utilized in previous 
works dealing Avith Bombay City and the Presidency of 
Bombay. It will therefore be already familiar ground to the 
reader. 

It is interesting to note that, among many other points 
that arrest the student’s attention, the compiler (see p. 300, 
footnote) has not been able to establish the truth of the 
tradition to Avhich Campbell, foIloAving Hamilton, gives 
currency regarding the destruction of the Bhatkal factory 
and all its members by an infuriated Hindu mob on account 
of an accident to a sacred cow for which the factory was 
held responsible. Further research may yet reveal the facts 
which gave rise to this tradition. 

These pages are full of interesting details, and yield an 
accurate picture of the struggles and vicissitudes of the 
company’s representatives in its early days. The notes are 
useful, and the illustrations, though few in number, excellent 
of their kind. 

Further volumes will be awaited Avith gratitude to the 
editor for the skilful way in which he is discharging his task. 
A, 749, E. E. Bnthoven. 
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The Gaikwads of Baroda. Edited by J. H. Gehse and 
D. E, Banaji. English. Documents. VoL i. Pilaji and 
Damaji Gaikwads (1720-1768). 10 X 7, pp. xxiv + 174, 
pL 1. Bombay : D. B. Taraporewala, 1936. Es. 4. 

This is an important collection of English docmiients, and 
it will be useful to any writer dealing with particular events 
connected with the history of Surat and Gujarat and the 
gradual growth of the Maratha power in this part of India, 
or concerned with the beginnings of the present Gaikwad 
dynasty of Baroda, To the general student of Indian history 
it is of much less use, for it deals only with details which 
appear to have little bearing on the general development of 
main events. These details can indeed hardly be understood 
without an extensive knowledge of surrounding circumstances, 
and the ordinary reader may be excused if he thinks that 
Messrs. Gense and Banaji’s compilation would have been 
improved if each section had contained a more detailed 
exposition of the historical conditions of the time. The 
authors appear to recognize this, for they write in their 
rather flowery foreword that the study of their documents 
will contribute towards the foundation of the historical 
edifice that some enthusiastic worker may be (at)tempted 
to erect ’ The book is, in fact, one for which a future historian 
of detailed Gujarat history will be grateful. One can easily 
imagine cases where doubtful points will be cleared up by 
these genuine contemporary docimients, and their publication 
is a service to the cause of historical truth, for which we must 
be grateful. 

The section dealing with the capture of Surat Castle contains 
many interesting and important documents which were 
possibly not all available to the late Sir James Campbell 
when he compiled the volume of the Bombay Gazetteer dealing 
with the District of Surat. But that distinguished wTiter 
certainly had access to some of these papers, for he refers 
to Surat Diaries and Surat Papers as his authority for certain 
descriptions. In the introduction to this section Messrs. Gense 
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and BaBaji refer to the part played by the Marathas in 
frustrating the first plan to take Surat Castle. This is quite 
clearly recognized by Campbell, and by Grant Duff before 
him, and it, at least, is not one of the '' new vistas, the very 
existence of which is not even hinted at in the Gazetteer 
The Gazetteer necessarily avoids details, but we cannot conclude 
that such details could not have been given had there been 
room for them, - 

The Introduction gives an interesting account of the 
Gaikwad family down to the accession of the present Maharaja 
of Baroda in 1875. But the documents cited are almost 
wholely concerned with events occurring during the lifetime 
of Damaji Gaikwad, who died more than a century before 
1875, and it is not easy to see the relevancy of the material 
offered to the Gaikwad history subsequent to Damaji’s death. 
Even the extract from Duncan’s valuable minute of 1798 
only deals with Surat affairs down to the surrender of the 
castle in 1759, 

The book is well arranged and has been admirably printed. 
The index is, perhaps, inadequate. 

A , 751 . C. N. Seddon. 


Everest : The Challenoe. By Sir Francis Younghusband. 
9 X 6|, pp. ix + 243, ills. 16, maps 4. London : Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1936. 125. 6c?. 

As long ago as 1907 Dr. T. G. Longstaff, Brig.-Gen. 
the Hon. 0. G. Bruce, and the late A. L. Mumm sought 
permission to explore the approaches to Mount Everest and 
if possible attempt the summit, but it was not until after the 
War, when Sir Francis Younghusband succeeded to the 
Presidency of the Eoyal Geographical Society, that the idea 
took definite shape and the Mount Everest Committee was 
formed with Sir Francis as its first chairman. Since 1921 
there have been six expeditions, of which two were recon- 
naissances and four full dress ” attempts to reach the 
summit. That so much has been done is largely due to the 
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original enthusiasm and support given to the project by 
Sir Francis, and there is, therefore, no one better quahfied to 
write of one of the last great adventures left to mankind on 
the surface of this Earth. 

In this book Sir Francis, although making Everest his 
principal theme, deals generally with Himalayan mountaineer- 
ing and traces the development of a technique, mental as 
well as physical, that must one day lead to the conquest 
of the greatest Himalayan peaks, including as he confidently 
believes, Everest. 

Among these expeditions are the attempts on Kangchen- 
junga and on Nanga Parbat by German expeditions, and 
various British expeditions including Shipton’s and Tilman’s 
exploration of the Nanda Devi basin, the Kamet expedition, 
the Marco Pallis expedition, and the second ascent of Trisul 
by Captain P. E. Oliver, all of which, and many others, have 
accumulated knowledge in the special technique of high altitude 
mountaineering and the problems of equipment and porterage 
which are equally vital to success on Everest. 

As this book abundantly shows. Sir Francis sees far more 
than a mere physical challenge in a lofty Himalayan peak, 
and in his chapter Unity with Nature ” he strives to define, 
not unsuccessfully, the explorer’s spiritual relationship with 
his majestic environment, a relationship which finds a practical 
expression in the Hindu pilgrimages to the sources of the 
Ganges and the sacred peak of Kailas in Tibet. From the 
Hindu sage who meditated on the Himalayas and wrote, 
'' as the dew is dried up by the morning sun so are the sins 
of man by the sight of Himachal,” to the climber on Everest 
at his last gasp, cursing the weather, the cold, the food, and 
the discomfort, may seem a long journey for the human mind, 
but Sir Francis is at pains to prove that the connection is very 
real and the journey, in reality, very short. Thus, his book 
may be divided into action and reflection, the two being 
inevitably associated in the Everest adventure, where 
'' acclimatization of both mind and body ” are necessary. 
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The Himalayas in all their aspects, from the sterile slopes of 
Everest to the luxuriant valleys on the Indian side, with their 
teeming wild life, their flowerful alps, and happy contented 
peoples are revealed in the latter half of the book, and to cap 
all there is a delightful chapter on '‘ Starry nights ”, which 
must bring to the minds of all Himalayan travellers memories 
of the glory of the firmament viewed through the moistureless 
atmosphere of great altitudes. 

The original edition, published in the spring of 1936, has 
been brought up to date with an account of the 1936 Everest 
Expedition. Sir Francis treads debatable ground when he 
suggests a final camp on the final pyramid, as it would not 
be possible to retreat in the event of even a slight snowfall. 
To what degree are climbers entitled to risk their lives ancZ 
those of their porters ? That Everest camiot be climbed 
without risk, goes without saying, but with the terrible tragedy 
of Nanga Parbat still fresh in memory, and the reckless 
throwing away of lives on the North Wall of the Eiger, it 
behoves British mountaineers to set an iiTeproacliable standard 
of sanity and maintain their sense of responsibility towards 
the gallant Slierpas who so cheerfully entrust their lives to 
them. It is the belief of Everest climbers that Everest can 
be climbed without descending to any degrading ‘‘ do or die ” 
methods, so sadly apparent in certain Continental climbing 
circles to-day. It is often braver to turn back than go forward 
on a mountain. 

Many of the misprints in the original edition have been 
corrected, but there still remain a few. 

Sir Francis has had as his object " to attract the attention 
of the world to the Himalaya ”, and there is no doubt that 
many who read this book will feel themselves drawn towards 
the grandest and most beautiful region of the Earth. 

A. 764. F. S. SmytHB. 
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Nagpur University Journal. No. 1, December, 1935. 

10 X 7|, pp. 84. Nagpur: Bangalore Press, 1935. Rs. 5. 

Following tlie example set by several of the older universities 
in India, the Nagpur University has started a journal of its 
own, which it is proposed at present to publish annually. 
This first issue comprises an assemblage of seven papers on a 
wide range of subjects, from epigraphy, linguistics, and history 
to the yield and mineral composition of pasture grasses, and 
a detailed report of excavations at the Dorothy Deep Rock- 
shelter No. 1 in the Mahadeo Hills. 

The format is convenient and the printing clear, and the 
personnel of the editorial board should guarantee efficient 
editing. We wish the journal a successful future. 

A , 724 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

The Mirror of Gesture. Being the Ahhinaya Darpmji^a of 
Nandikesvara. Translated by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
and Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya. 9|- x 6|-, pp. 81, 
pis. 20. New York : E. Weyhe, 1936. $5m 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1917, and this, 
the second, edition differs from it by various minor improve- 
ments and additions which need not be particularized. A 
useful, if somewhat dry, introduction to the subject for those 
who wish to study the technique of Indian dancing, it would 
have been far easier to consult if Dr. Coomaraswamy had 
added an index of the Sanskrit technical terms explained in it. 
A . 759 . ■ E. H. Johnston. 

The British Museum Quarterly. Vols, viii-xi, Part 1. 
10 X 71, pp. (average per part) 32, pis. 16. London: 
Published by the Trustees, 1933-6. Each part 25, 6d. 

It is impossible to give any proportionate survey of this 
Quarterly which records the additions of greater or less 
importance that are continuously being made to the British 
Museum. It must suffice to say that it is admirably printed 
and illustrated, adequately indexed according to the different 
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Departments, and that it includes Eecent Publications, Post 
Cards, and A-ppointments. A new department was formed in 
1933, combining portions of the existing Departments of 
Ceramics and Ethnography, and of Prints and Drawings ; 
it is a step in the direction of a Central Museum of Asiatic 
Art and Antiquities and an independent Department or 
Museum of Ethnology (vol. viii, p. 60). 

Out of the numerous items the following may be specially 
mentioned : an account of the Codex Sinaiticus with plates 
(vol. viii, No. 77), the official pamphlet on it (ibid., p. 163), 
the binding of the Codex (vol. x, pp. 180 sqq.), and three 
letters of Tischendorf (vol. ix, No. 21). A remarkable fragment 
of what is regarded as a hitherto unknown Gospel, though 
one apparently related to the Fourth Gospel, is heralded in 
vol. ix, No. 49. In the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities may be noted an early painted vase (vol. viii, 
No. 39), the Babylonian frog amulet (vol. x, No. 4), the 
account of the result of a fresh examination of one of the 
sculptures discovered long ago by Layard (vol. x, No. 29), 
and a summary of the British Museum excavations at Tall 
Chager Bazar, 1935 (ibid.. No. 67). Among Egyptian items 
may be mentioned an important addition to the collection of 
demotic papyri from the Saite and Persian periods (vol. ix, 
No. 93), and a useful statement of the results of the application 
of infra-red photography to the decipherment of illegible 
leather MSS. In the Department of Oriental MSS. numerous 
additions of Persian MSS. are recorded (especially voL viii, 
No, 112; vol. ix, Nos. 23, 24); and a hitherto unknown 
commentary on the Mishnah is described (vol. ix, No. 43). 
Among the various '' Commemorations ” are included those of 
Firdausi (vol. ix,p. 65 sq.) and Maimonides (vol. x, pp. 39 sqq.). 
With its clear print, its numerous plates and illustrations, 
and its almost unlimited range of contents this really 
fascinating Quarterly is indispensable to all who are at all 
seriously interested in any of the subjects covered by the 
Departments of the British Museum. 

A, 774, 
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Biblical Archaeology 

Abraham. Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By 
Sir Leonard Woolley. 8|- x 5|, pp. 299, map 1. 
London : Faber & Faber, 1936. 7s, 6d. 

Ill this work tbe distinguished excavator of Ur seeks to 
show {a) what the Hebrews, through Abraham, owed to the 
Sumerian city, and (b) how the Biblical story of the patriarch 
might be read in the light of modern archaeological discoveries. 

Sir Leonard thinks that the Hebrews received a good deal 
of their most ancient cosmology and mythology from Ur, 
and that the influence of Sumeria can be detected in the 
early chapters of Genesis. In this part of his study he treads 
familiar ground, but adds many illiiminatiiig and arresting 
points to previous conclusions. Thus, a good point is made 
when it is observed that the narratives of Genesis camiot be 
contemporary with the events they record, since nobody 
wrote that kind of literature until a much later age. Similarly, 
Sir Leonard performs a valuable service in calling attention 
to the Horites (or Hurrians) as an important, but hitherto 
neglected, influence in the evolution of Hebrew culture. 
Following up earlier observations by Father Burrows, he 
shows that the story of Noah may well have come through 
a Horite medium, since in the Horite story of the Flood the 
hero is called by the similar name of Nah-niol-el. 

There are some details in this part of the work, however, 
to which objection may be taken and which seem to depend 
upon errors of method. Thus, following eminent predecessors, 
Sir Leonard asserts that a trace of Sumerian origin may be 
detected in Genesis i, in the equation of the Hebrew word 
tehom (deep) with the Babylonian Tiamat — dragon of primeval 
chaos. To this it may at once be objected that because a word 
derives from a piece of ancient mythology this does not prove 
that every subsequent use of it is inspired thereby. Our 
Enghsh word '' trivial for instance, derives from a Roman 
superstition about the meeting of three ways, and our English 
word 'Hawdry’" from the festival of St. Audrey, yet who 
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would assert tliat every modern use of them is really inspired 
by these ancient connections ? Moreover, the Eas Shainra 
texts, in which the word simply means '' ocean ”, show that 
teliom had already lost any earlier mythological meaning by 
the fourteenth century b.g. 

Again, in discussing the story of the Flood, Sir Leonard 
says that the mention of bitumen (Genesis xi, 3) and of 
Ararat (i,e, Armenia) alike evidence a Mesopotamian prove- 
nance, yet neither point is really conclusive. Bituminous 
pits are mentioned in Genesis xiv, 10, as situated by the 
Dead Sea, wliilst Ararat may have been mentioned merely 
to suggest remoteness, just as we speak of Timbuctoo. In 
one of the Eas Shamra texts, far-away districts near the land 
of Nahri seem to be mentioned with similar intent: 

Whilst his chapters make absorbing reading, Sir Leonard 
seems to have laid too much emphasis upon Ur and too 
little upon the later migration of Abraham to the south of 
Palestine. It is in these southern traditions that we should 
doubtless see the origin of many a Biblical story, since the 
Israelite confederation, whose literature the Bible is, seems 
to have been composed in large measure from southern 
tribes. The fact that Israelite saga had to bring the Sumerian- 
born patriarch to the south shows clearly that southern 
connections bulked largely in the popular consciousness. 
This is somewhat illuminated by the Eas Shamra texts, one 
of which describes a war in the south between the Terachites 
(i.e. a moon-worshipping horde identical with the Abrahanodc 
Hebrews ?) and the prince of Zidon. 

With regard to Abraham himself, Sir Leonard presents a 
novel solution of the difficulty that the patriarch is said to 
have lived for 175 years. As Sir Leonard remarks, this 
unconscionable age is all right for older semi-mythological 
ancestors, but not for so historic a character as Abraham. 
He therefore thinks that in an early list of ancestors, in which 
only the leading figure of each generation was named, an 
earlier Abram and a later Abraham had been telescoped 
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together, the sum total of the years of their two or more 
generations being then taken as the age of a single person ! 
Analogies from Sumerian King-hsts are adduced in support 
of this. The solution is certainly novel, but it may be suggested 
alternatively that Abram and Abraham represent northern 
(i.e. Sumerian) and southern variations of the same name, 
and that since the traditions often conflicted in the matter 
of chronology it was necessary to make the patriarch live an 
extra long life in order to cover the discrepancies. 

Lastly, Sir Leonard has some illuminating remarks upon 
the possible sources of the Biblical stories in ancient legal 
records and similar documents. That some of these sources 
were written in syllabic cuneiform has already been shown by 
Sayce {JRAS., 1931, p. 785, n. 1). Only thus can we account 
for such variants as, e.g., Mil-cah. and Is-cah in Genesis xi, 29. 
The present writer believes that the stories also contain 
distorted explanations of several ancient expressions and 
termini technici, the true meaning of which was lost to the 
more recent writers. 

Further, it is to be observed that several of the motifs 
attached to Abraham in the Israehtic story are attached to 
the chieftain Terah in the Eas Sliamra story of how 
the Terachids invaded the south of Palestine. This shows 
that in popular saga Abraham replaced some older hero, 
or rather some ideal hero of antiquity variously identified 
by the several tribes and caravans which went to make up 
Israel. Thus, the Biblical story of Abraham is but an attempt 
to make connected history out of several duplicate and often 
overlapping tales, all derived from a common source. 

Despite the few points to which objection may be taken, 
this is an illuminating and fascinating book. The description 
of Ur is especially interesting, whilst the candour and frank 
approach to difiiculties which characterize the entire volume 
will commend it both to serious students and to the general 
public. Sir Leonard is to be thanked for a timely work. 

A. 644 . TheODOB H. GaSTER. 
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Die Zwolf Kleinen Propheten, Hose a bis Micha. . By 
Theodore H. Eobinson. Handbucli ziim Alten Testa- 
ment. Erste Eeihe 14. 10 x 7. pp. 160. Tubingen: 
E. C. B. Mobr-Paul Siebeck, 1936. 

Tbe appearance of the work of an English scholar in a 
commentary under German editorship is most welcome. 
This Lieferung (but for the last few pages) contains nothing 
but Professor Robinson’s work. The difficulty of saying 
anything new in a commentary on the Old Testament is 
notorious : therefore the reader will be the more interested 
in the discussion which the author devotes to the theory 
(first suggested by Dr. Oesterley, I think), that there was 
a considerable migration of northern Israelites to Egypt in 
Hosea’s day, and that these may have formed the nucleus 
of the Jewish community at Elephantine. Again, the 
suggestion that Hosea vi, 1-3, and xiv, 2-8, were penitential 
liturgies is worthy of note. 

The plan of the series is to give a revised translation of the 
Hebrew text wuth critical and philological notes and a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of paragraphs which appear to form 
a single context. On the whole the author appears to take 
a more pessimistic view of the state of the Hebrew text of 
Hosea than is justified, and some of his emendations seem 
somewhat arbitrary. For instance, it is sometimes the idiom 
of the Hebrew poets to write KifO without an object (cf. Hosea 
V, 6) ; but the author breaks up the forceful 
K2fOn into kSi Dmx Then in v, 8, where 

the prophet writes, Behind thee, 0 Benjamin,” i.e. Guard, 
or Look to, thy rear ! the commentator proposes to read 
/iTinn. But is an exclamatory accusative like the 

Arabic and should be allowed to stand. A reference 

to Arabic, too, would have rendered unnecessary the sugges- 
tion to alter the word Mplf in vii, 9, from the Qal to a Pual 
or a passive Qal, as the word does not mean einsprengen^ but 
'' to be white or grey ”, In ix, 1, is proposed ; but the 
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form more commonly used is the jussive. Lastly, the proposal 
to read n3 for in xiii, 13, seems to lack point, 

as the parallels cited in defence of the emendation refer to 
the mother, not to the offspring. On the other hand an 
interesting emendation for ix, 6, is suggested. 

So far as Amos is concerned, Robertson Smith and Driver 
had a high opinion of his poetry, and it may be doubted 
whether many will be willing to follow Professor Robinson 
in applying the word durftig to the prophet’s style. How- 
ever, mere details like the above will not obscure the 
expository and exegetical excellence of this work. 

A. 6S6> AlPEED GitILLAUME. 


Ebanos Jahebuch. 8x6. Zurich : Rhein-Verkg, 1935. 

The Asiatic matter contained in this volume consists of 
(1) an article by Mrs. Rhys Davids on Der Menscli, die Suclie 
und Nirvana ; (2) one by Erwin Rousselle on Lau-dsi’s Gang 
dufcJh Seele, Gescliickte und Welt ; and (3) a treatise by Robert 
Eisler on das Rdtsel des Johannesevangeliums. Some account 
of Dr. Eisler’s theory recently appeared in The Times, on 
which a correspondent advised the readers to suspend judgment 
till it had received the approval of at least two experts. 
According to Eisler the “ disciple whom Jesus loved ”, and 
in consequence the author of a portion of the Gospel, is 
Lazarus, who is also to be identified with the possessor of 
great riches who asked what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, and whom according to Mark x, 21, ''Jesus loved,” 
as according to John x, 6, He loved " Martha and her sister 
and Lazarus Since in John xiii, 1, it is stated that " having 
loved His own which 'were in the world He loved them to the 
end”, this identification cannot be accepted. Next he is 
identified with an Eleazar mentioned by Josephus as a 
captain of brigands, who after plundering the land for twenty 
years was captured in A.n. 60 by Felix. The promised Paraclete 
is identified with Simon Magus, who according to Cyril of 
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, Jemsale,m, assiuD,ed tliat among otter titles. His views were 
put forth in a Gospel by Cerinthus, some of wliich was combined 
with the Gospel of Lazarus to form the Fourth Gospel In 
doing this (it would seem) Marcion had a hand. 

The printer would seem to have had no Greek type, whence 
the citations in that language are transliterated into Latin 
characters. Hebrew type is used for the observation that the 
difficulties of vi, 51, the bread which I shall give is my 
flesh/’ disappear like mist before the sun if we retranslate 
into AramaiCj in which KIttO “ flesh ” is indistinguishable 
from the same group meaning '"'gospel”. The mists gather 
again when we suspect that the latter word has no existence, 
the Jewish form being KITitO, the Christian 
BiesenthaFs suggestion that in Hebrews v, 7, " in the days 
of His flesh” is a mistranslation of a Hebrew "of His 
preaching” is decidedly more scholarly. 

This treatise is certainly amegend, but it is doubtful whether 
the expert advocates will put in an appearance. 

A. 612 . D. S. Margoliouth. 


By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel op Hellenistic 
Judaism. By Erwun R. Goodenough. xv + 436 pp. 
New Haven : Yale University Press, 1935. 

This is a remarkable book. For the author, investigating 
anew the history of the mysteries, seeks to show that alongside 
the Greek, there ran Jewish tales also, seemingly parallel, 
but in reality divergent, and offering contrast, not comparison. 
For once the Biblical stories — ^like other ancient tales — ^liad 
become material for esoteric reinterpretation, their heroes 
were turned into priests-of-mystery, able to guide the souls 
of the initiated to the Higher Plane, by means of the light-ray 
emanating from the Fountain of Life, God Himself. 

Professor Goodenough regards Philo as the best exponent 
of these Jewish mysteries, and Ms treatment of the philoso- 
pher’s work is entirely new. Hitherto, Philonic study was 
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limited to soiirce-investigation, and to the tracing of 

parallels ’’ in the writings of Plato, Pythagoras, and the 
later Neo-Pythagoreans. Very suggestive is this treatnient, 
and many, doubtless, will be encouraged to read their Philo 
in a new light He represents, of course, a higher stage in 
the development of Grseco-Jewish mysteries, the beginnings 
of which, though hard to determine with exactitude, can 
scarcely be later than the early growth of Hellenism itself. 
Illustrative fragments have been preserved by Polyhistor 
and by Eusebius. 

In several chapters our author exhibits Moses and the 
Patriarchs, transformed in mysterious light. Another section 
of his work is devoted to liturgical study — on similar lines. 
Yet another to the consideration of literary fragments in 
the same spirit. But the present volume, we are told, is but 
one of a series, all designed to faciUtate the ultimate inquiry, 
a mystic’s search into New Testament Truth. 

Individual judgments aside. Professor Goodenough must 
be credited with profound knowledge of Philo’s work, as 
indeed of many movements of the Spirit among Jews of the 
Hellenic era. 

A, 441. M. Gaster. 

Cuneiform 

Altbabylonisohe Personenmiete und Erntearbeitee- 
VERTRAGE. By JiJLius Georg Lautner. Studia et 
Documenta ad Jura Orientis Antiqui Pertinentia. Vol. 1, 
X 64, pp. XX -f 262, fig. 1. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
1936. Guilders 10. 

With this worthy beginning is inaugurated a new series of 
studies and documents bearing upon the jurisprudence of 
the ancient Near East, and the distinction of the editors 
warrants confidence that succeeding volumes will be of no 
less scientific value and interest than the first. In another 
sense, however, this book is only the last of a number of 
recent treatises, mostly German, which have of late years 
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transformed tlie study of the laws and legal documents of 
Western Asia into a highly organized and minutely surveyed 
discipline, in much the same way as other workers have 
simultaneously ex|)lored the resources of ancient Babylonian 
mathematics. Indeed, this book furnishes a curious instance 
of contact between these two branches of learning, for if, 
before completing pp. 62 and 63, the author had inquired 
in the mathematical classroom (its address, for the present 
purpose, is R.A.^ xxxii, 188), he would have been spared some 
perplexity, a wilful emendation, and an unconvincing con- 
jecture. As being in the direct Ime of the studies above 
mentioned this book has all their merits of exhaustive 
command of the material and professional awareness of the 
legal issues involved, while it is probably no defect that it 
does not make much use of modern comparisons, which can 
be misleading. 

It must be admitted, however, that Dr. Lautner’s work is 
not exempt from some of the disadvantages which attend so 
elaborate a treatment of a single sub-division of what is itself 
only a single class of cuneiform texts. Some 250 closely- 
printed pages on such a subject bespeak an attention to detail 
which is almost microscopic, and nearly all of them are 
copiously fringed (some, indeed, principally occupied) with 
learned footnotes, to the sad confusion of the reader who is 
thus set the impossible task of reading as it were two books 
at once, and that on an occasion when the main theme is 
itself of a nature to require his close application. ,. The result 
is that a clear understanding either of the general course or 
the detail of the argument can be obtained only by constantly 
turning back from innumerable byways and retracing each 
time a few of the preceding steps along the main road; in a 
familiar phrase, it is unusually hard to see the wood for the 
trees. Even if it may be assumed that the number and length 
of the 680 footnotes are never superfluous (and an early example 
on page 8 might suggest a doubt about this) it seems evident 
that much clarity would have been gained by some other 
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arrangement; even were it only the mechanical device of 
grouping them all together at the end of the book so as to be 
withdrawn from their distracting competition with the text. 
And a few summaries, comprising the various sections and 
the whole discussion, would have been most helpful Since, 
therefore, by its arrangement the book seems destined to be 
a quarry of details rather than the exposition of an argument 
we must be grateful for a Sachregister while perhaps regretting 
that it does not include more Babylonian words. 

The criticisms of which this notice has up to here mainly 
consisted should not be allowed to suggest that the author’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge of his subject and the Justice of his 
conclusions are not appreciated ; neither the one nor the other 
can be called in question. I would not venture, where he has 
not thought fit, to outline the divisions of the subject as he 
has treated it. These must be left to the title of the book and 
the page of contents at the beginning. Particular interest, 
however, attaches to his examination of the simdat sarri 
clause, and there is a remarkably valuable section which 
extracts a deal of information from such unpromising docu- 
ments as lists of labourers. It is not a light task to work 
through this book, but none who undertakes it need fear that 
his reward will ultimately be inadequate. 

A. 714. C. J. GaDD. 


Ur Excavation Texts. II, Archaic Texts. By Eric 
Burrows. Publications of the Joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and of the University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. 13 x 9|, 
pp. vii + 67, pis. London : British Museum. 35^. 

The author was epigraphist to the expedition during part 
of its long and successful work at Ur. It has fallen to him to 
edit the earliest tablets found there; mostly below the 
Royal Cemetery and of date roughly between 3000 b.c. and 
2500 B.c. A most laborious task most successfully accom- 
plished. He has reproduced in firm copy 425 tablets and 
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pieces. A compaxison of his copies with the photographs (six 
plates) of originals gives some idea of the difficulties of his 
task. The rest of the volume is based on the tablets, which 
have been studied from every angle, and the results are set 
down with a minimum of theory and a very satisfying amount 
of fact and comment. 

The sign list of 420 signs and 32 numerical representations 
is accompanied by references to the Ur tablets in the present 
collection and often by comparative references to the forms 
of the sign on tablets found at Jemdet Nasr and at Fara, 
between which types many of the Ur signs are a bridge. It 
may perhaps be safe to say that we can now trace the history 
of many signs from their origin in picture to their fixation 
in the Assyrian wedge-form; from drawing to diagram. 
More than fifty Ur signs are in form new, and cannot as yet 
be correlated with any Jemdet Nasr or Fara or later Sumerian 
sign. 

In the matter of grammar, the tablets offer little. Of verbal 
suffixes there is a small advance on Jemdet Nasr but not so 
much as at Fara. Devices of writing such as determinatives 
and phonetic complements are here ; the latter fairly often, 
the former, such as dingir, hi, se, apparently only when 
clarity demands them. 

At this time there would seem to have been no king at Ur ; 
he was represented by the smigii. Society was well organized. 
Land tenure was already of the three sorts known to us at 
the later time of Urukagina of Lagash : land for the support 
of the temple ; land for the support of the temple personnel ; 
and tenant-farm land. The cereals were barley, emmer, and 
wheat; whence the products meal, bread, malt, and beer. 
These were the staple supports of a population of farmers, 
landsmen, fishermen, craftsmen (smith, carpenter, potter, 
image-maker, builder), herdsmen of sheep, oxen, and asses, 
and slaves, though these last occur seldom, and under the 
forms arad (? better Sumerian or m), and edin-bar, 
which, according to Fr. Burrows, is "'Anan of the desert”. 
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The merchant oi ummi: {dam-qar) and the judge {di-kud) 
are not mentioned. 

Eeligious data include feasts, offerings, temples, and gods, 
or rather goddesses, for Fr. Burrows points out that '' in the 
list of gods nearly every intelligible name, except of 
animals and things, is that of a goddess’’. Occupied with 
religion are the exorcist, the priest, the oracle-priest, and the 
slaughterer (sag-ttm). There is an excellent note on sangu 
in the sign-list. 

A supplement contains fifty pieces of early date but rather 
later than that of the main collection. From these are 
taken ten month-names, most of which have the grammatical 
ending -ka. It is interesting to recall that in the later month- 
names of Ur III -ka is hardly ever written. A rare if not 
unique instance of its use at Drehem is an unpublished B.M. 
tablet (No. 103414) : itu u^-bil-hu-ku-ka. 

Fr. Burrows’ comments on the various products and trees 
are always illuminating. Indeed every page is just the thing. 
A, 593. T. Fish. 


VORARBEITEN ZUR GeSCHICHTE DER KeILSCHRIETLITERATXJE, 
Die assyrisohen Konigsinschrieten vor 722. Der 
Schreibgebrauch. By Albert Schott. Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Heft 13. 8| x 12, pp. xvii + 
168. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. EM. 13.50. 

Professor Schott begins a series of monographs in -which, 
by devoting various investigations to epigraphy, phonetics, 
philology, and die bewegenden Gedanken eines Zeitalters 
(the characteristic ideas of a given period), he hopes to 
formulate principles for dating literary cuneiform documents, 
tracing them through the various ages of their successive 
editions to the periods of their origins, and even to determine 
the cities in which they were written. He has planned five 
sections of this great investigation. The book under review 
is confined to the peculiarities of the script of one period, 
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one country, and one class of literature as seen from tlie title, 
a class of literature wHch. can always be dated, and conse- 
quently the forms of the cuneiform signs and variant spellings 
can be historically arranged. He proceeds, as a general 
introduction, to give a list of books in which list of signs for 
various groups of texts of various periods are given. The 
earliest known list of signs from Jemdet hfasr, OECT. VII, is 
omittedd There are also lists of the principal works on 
grammar and philology, and here Weir’s Lexicon of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian prayers and Ehelolf’s Wortfolge- 
princip im Assyrisch-Bahylonisclmi are not mentioned. 

The author has made statistics for the writing of all 
syllables of the form designated coc, i.e, consonant + vowel + 
consonant, and by this means he is sometimes able to determine 
the period of a text by distinguishing between the manners 
of writing a syllable, for example ban or ha-an, nin, or ni-in. 
The system is extremely complicated by use of forty different 
symbols which makes his work as difficult to understand as 
an advanced algebraic problem. Moreover there is no index 
of the signs discussed. As an example of the patient com- 
pilation of statistics this great undertaking beats anything 
ever written on Assyriology. A few new and revised readings 
are established in the critical notes. 

A. 66S. fS. Langdon. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Chinese Shadow Show. By Genevieve Wimsatt. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1936. 
Air OVER Eden. By '' H. W, ” and Sidney Hay. London ; 
Hutchinson, 1937. 18$. 

Indian States in the , Eedebation. By K D. Varada- 
CHARiAR. London : Humphrey Milford, 1936. 5$. 

^ Since this review was written a still earlier list of signs from Uruk 
has been published by Falkenstein. 
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Konigtum Gottes. By Martin Buber. ' Berlin : Scliocken 
Verlag, 1936. 

Indian Peepshow. By Henry Newman, London : G. Bell 
and Sons, 1937. 7s, 6d, 

Far East in Ferment. By Guenther Stein. London : 
Metliuen, 1936. 105. 6d. 

The War in Abyssinia : A brief military history. By 
Edward Hamilton, London: John Heritage, 1936. Ss. 

Al-Bukhari : a collection of Muhammad’s Anthentic Tradi- 
tion. By I. H. el-Mougy. Cairo : Al-Azhar University, 
1936. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANI^IVERSARY MEETING 
20th May, 1937 

Professor Margolioutli, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., Presidentj 
in the chair. 

The proceedings began with the reading and confirmation of 
the Minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting on 
14th May, 1936. 

We have but lately welcomed to the throne our present 
patron, His Majesty King George among whose titles 
is that of ‘'Emperor of India”. Upon the occasion of his 
accession, the following address of loyalty to Their Majesties, 
as approved by the Council on 14th January, was signed by 
your President and transmitted to His Majesty’s Private 
Secretary at Buckingham Palace. 

“ To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

" The humble Address of the President, Council, and Members 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" May it please Your Majesty, 

‘‘ The President and Council of the Koyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland offer their cordial thanks to Your 
Majesty for graciously consenting to continue that Patronage 
with which they have been honoured by the Sovereigns since the 
foundation of their- Society. They would also desire to assure 
Your Majesty of their loyalty and respectful attachment to your 
person, of their recognition of the services which Your Majesty 
has rendered to the British Commonwealth of Nations, and their 
hope that your reign may be long, happy and glorious. 

“ On behalf of the Council and Members of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. 27th January, 1937. (Sd.) D. S. Margoliouth, 

President.” 

The gracious message printed below, in which His Majesty 
consented to continue the royal patronage extended to this 
Society since its inception was delivered to the Society shortly 
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after His Majesty’s accession. It marks tke kindly tkougM- 
fnlness of His Majesty in Ids desire to avoid tlie necessity and 
consequent expense to Eoyal Societies tkrougliout tke United 
Kingdom, of submitting further costly addresses of loyalty to 
tlie Throne. 

Privy Purse Office, 

“ Buckingham Palace, S.W. 
Memorandum 

The Keeper of the Privy Purse is commanded by The King 
to state that His Majesty is pleased to intimate to those Societies 
and Institutions which were recently granted Patronage by 
King Edward VIII that they may continue to show the Sovereign 
as their Patron during the present reign, unless otherwise notified. 
14th December, 1936.” 

A previous message from His Majesty King Edward VIII 
had been received as shown below. 

Privy Purse Office, 
‘‘Buckingham Palace, S.W. 

“Dear Sir, 18th June^ 1936. 

“I am commanded by The King to inform you that His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant his Patronage to the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ (sd.) Wigram. 

“ Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

“ The President, Royal Asiatic Society, 

“ 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1.” 

We regret to announce the death of the following Honorary 
Members and others since the last Amiiversary Meeting : 
their loss will be deeply felt by the Society. 

Professor S. H. Langdon Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 

Sir James Stewart Lockhart Major G-. H. Eooke 
Professor E. Gottheil Mr. W. S. Talbot 

Professor Snouck Hurgronje Professor Moritz Winternitz 
Khan Bahadur M. H. Khan Professor J. H. Woods 
Professor Antoine Meillet 
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In Sir James Stewart Lockhart the Society has lost a 
member of nearly sixty years’ standing, a Member of Council 
for many years, and Honorary Secretary for seven. He 
represented the Society on many Congresses and Committees, 
and on the Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies 
for ten years. It was through his influence that the Chinese 
Library was catalogued and rendered more convenient for 
purposes of reference. In him the Society has lost a devoted 
friend and the Council a kindly and shrewd adviser. 

The following Members have resigned : — 


Mrs. Beaumont (Miss D. Varley) 

Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar 

Eev. T. W. Castle 

Mr. S. P. Chaudhuiy 

Sir William Hornell 

Mr. S. N. Joshi 

Mr. H. Jowett 

Mr. A, S. Kent 

Wing-Cr. E. T. Leather 

Mr. H. Loewe 


Mr. E. K. Mathiir 
Professor E. K. Mathiir 
Eev. W. Miinn 
Mr. P. S. Noble 
Dr. J. D. Pavry 
Eai Bahadur L. Sita Earn 
Mr. B. Eubenstein 
Seyyid E. Said-Euete 
Mr. C. D. P. Sharma 
Mr. L. Wynch 


The following have taken up their election ; 


As Resident Members 

Miss E. L. Beckingsale The Hon. Desmond Parsons 

As Non-Resident Members 


Mr. K. S. E, Acharya 

Mr. S. D, Ahmad 

Mr. Y. D. Ahuja 

Eai Bahadur K. L. Barua 

Professor M. A. Bhaskaranand 

Mr. E. C. Bhattacharyya 

Mr. C. Siva Bushanam 

Mr. Iqbal Din 

Mrs. E. S. Drower 

Mr. W. le B. Egerton 

Mr. G. B. Gardner 

Mr. N. N. Ghosh 


Mr. A. B. M. Habibullah 

Eev. H. St. J. Hart 

Khawaja A. Haye 

Mr. E. B. Howell 

Mr. M. A. Husain 

Dr. C. Inostrantsev 

Eai Bahadur Pandit D. Joshi 

M. Adrien Maisonneuve 

Mr. K. S. Mathur 

TJ Nyun Maung 

Mr. H. S. Mordia 

Mr. B. E. Pearn 
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Mr. A. Poliak Mr. C. Sarawgi - 

Mr. India Prakasli' Mr.' V. Stoloff 

Professor V. A. Riasanovsky Dr. W. W. Tarn 

Mr. J. S. D. Thornton 

As Library Associates 

Rai Bahadur Professor S. K. Mr. S. H. Hansford 
Bhiiyan Miss A. 0. Hayter 

As Student Associates 

Mr. V. R. Deorars Miss Rose Qiiong 

As Resident Member compoimding for Subscript mt 
Baron Edward von der Heydt. 

The President and Council have elected— 

Professor Carl Brocke'noiann, of Breslau 
Professor Jules Bloch, of Paris 
Professor Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, of Leiden 
to take the places of Professor Snouck Hurgronje, of Leiden, 
Professor Antoine Meillet, of Paris, and Professor Dr. Bloritz 
Winternitz, of Prague, as Honorary Members of the Society, 

Under the terms of Rule 25, 37 persons ceased to be Members 
of the Society owing to non-payment of their annual sub- 
scription. In 1935 the number was 28. The total number of 
Members is 751 : this shows an increase of 3 during the year. 
The number of subscribing libraries is 244, that is to say, 
six less than last year. In cases where resignations have 
occurred the reason given is generally that expenses must 
be reduced as a result of world conditions. The number of 
Library Associates, under Rule 16a, has increased to 25 and 
Student Associates to 6, thanks to the thoughtful help of 
Professor Yetts, Dr. Margaret Smith, the Staff of the School 
of Oriental Studies, and others, who have brought the Society 's 
Library to the notice of their students. As has been mentioned 
above, they seem to be taking full advantage of their 
privileges. 

Unhappily the uncertainty of the political and economic 
outlook and the resulting paucity of new members and 
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supporters, have again rendered it impossible to increase the 
size of the Journal. It will be remembered that it was decreased 
to 900 pages in 1934, and to 800 pages in 1936. Though this 
has had no effect in diminishing the matter submitted for 
publication, it has forced the Council to return papers which 
w’ould otherwise have been considered, and to invite con- 
tributors to curtail their contributions. 

Owing to the same causes, the annual grant for maintenance 
of the Library has had to be limited as in the last three or 
four years. For instance, the binding of volumes in need of 
repair has been strictly limited to such as have been sent 
away on loan to other libraries, and new purchases have been 
reduced to a minimum, though the Library is badly in need 
of financial assistance in both these departments. The number 
of scholars using the library and the number of books found 
for them, as well as the number of books borrowed from, or 
lent to, outside libraries is continuously increasing. All this 
means a corresponding increase in the assistance which is given 
to readers. So that a small allotment is still essential for 
assistance to the Librarian, who has also to continue work 
upon the preparation of the Library Catalogue for printing. 

The number of visits paid to the Library by students has 
been maintained at 940. The average before 1933 was about 
600 ; it rose to 730 in 1934, and 945 in 1935. The number of 
books lent out rose to 830, as against 613 in 1934 and 816 in 
1935. 122 books were lent to affiliated libraries through the 
National Central Library, and 84 were borrowed by Members 
of the Society through the same agency. From this it will be 
seen that more use is being made of the facilities offered by 
the Library of the Society to students of Oriental subjects. 

In addition to such use of the Library, the Society is being 
approached more and more for information and advice on 
all kinds of subjects connected with the East. 

Four manuscripts have been sent on loan to University 
Libraries at Birmingham and Utrecht, for the use of Oriental 
research students. Three have been returned, while the loan 
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of the fourtli was extended by permission of your Coiiiicil. 
Photostat copies of three MSS. were made and sent to 
students abroad, two to India and one to Japan. A set of 
photographs was also made of the inscription upon the Stone 
of Chandra Devi in the possession of the Society, for the 
Archaeological Department of Mayurbanj State, Orissa, India. 

During the year the Council authorized mutual exchanges 
with four other Societies in America, Germany, India, and 
Palestine. 

The University of Madras is organizing the publicatton of 
a complete up-to-date Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts ’V ^.nd a notice was received from the Editor 
in Chief, asking for information. This has been sent. 

Permission was accorded by your Council for the following 
extracts to be published from certain of the Society’s 
publications : — 

To Dr. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri : Extracts from O.T.F. xiv 
and XV, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, a.d. 629-645.” 

To Miss Delia de Leon : Extracts from O.T.E. vii, '' The 
Kadambari of Bana,” and xvi, “ The Lawa’ih of Jami.” 

To the Director of B. T. Batsford, Ltd. : Extract from 
O.T.P., xvi, The Lawa’ih of Jami.” 

Also to Dr. I. S. Stchoukine for the reproduction, in a 
volume on Persian Painting, of certain miniatures from the 
Jami^al-Taivdnhh of Rashid al-Bln, 

Professor H. H. Dodwell has been appointed by your Council 
to represent the Society at the forthcoming Vlllth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences at Zurich next year. 

Lectures . — ^A feature of the activities of the Society is the 
holding of lectures on different Oriental subjects, some of 
which are of a purely scientific character and some of a more 
general nature. The undermentioned lectures were given before 
the Society during the past session ; almost all were illustrated 
by lantern slides: — 

'' The International Exhibition of Chinese Art.” By 
Mr. F. St. G. Spendlove. 
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" Tile Exiins of Koli-i-Eliwaja and tteir Wall Paintings/' 
By Professor Dr, Ernst Herzfeld. 

“ Shauqi and Hafiz Ibralinn.” By Dr. A. J. Arberry. 

'' Tbe Bnrnslio of Hnnza in tlie Karakoram." By Lieut.- 
CoL D. L. E. Lorimer, in the Hall of tbe Eoyal Geographical 
Society. 

'' Some Biblical Eecords in the light of Eecent Excavations 
in Palestine." By Dr. A. S. Yahuda, 

*"he Exploration of Sri Deva, an Ancient Indian City in 
Indo-China." By Dr. H, G. Quaritch Wales, Field Director 
of the Expedition (with India Soc. and School of Or. 
Studies). 

Some Aspects of Muhammadanism in the Sudan." By 
Mr. S. HiUelson. 

Mutanabbi : The Man and the Poet." By Professor R. A. 
Nicholson. 

‘‘ The Meaning of Sacrifices in the Psalms." By Dr. Samuel 
Daiches. 

Indian Art of the Buddhist Period, with particular 
reference to the paintings of Ajanta." By Mr. Ghulam 
Yazdani. 

Symbolism in Nepalese and Tibetan Art." By 
Mrs. Alexander Scott. 

Chinese Bronze Mirrors," By Professor W. Perceval Yetts. 

‘‘ The Hisba : Law and Order under Islam." By Dr. E. 
Levy. 

‘‘ The Decline of the Medieval Sinhalese Eangdom." By 
Mr. Humphrey W. Codrington. 

“ The Culture of the Shang Dynasty." By Dr. Li Chi. 

“ Further Excavations in the Indus Valley," By Dr. Ernest 
Mackay. 

During the year there occurred the 1,000th Anniversary of 
the Arab poet Mutanabbi. He has been described as “ al- 
Motanabbi, one of the greatest Arabian poets who ever lived " 
and “the Shakespeare of the Desert", His works are still 
read by all classes of Arabian Society, His millenary was 
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celebrated in many parts of the world, and here, in London, it 
was felt that some fitting tribute might be paid to his name and 
reputation by a combined commemoration under the auspices 
of the representatives of Oriental Governments and Societies 
with Arabian interests. A committee was appointed to make 
the arrangements, and receptions were given by the Govern- 
ment representatives mentioned above at the Eoyal Egyptian 
Legation, and by the Royal Asiatic Society. The latter took 
place at the London Museum and was attended by the repre- 
sentatives referred to above. After the reception the lecture 
on Mutanabbi, the Man and the Poet mentioned above 
was given by Professor E. A. Nicholson. 

The subject chosen for the Universities Prize Essay Com- 
petition for 1936 was The Portuguese in India The prize 
of £20 with a diploma was won by Mr. Dennis Wood of 
Bristol University. Since its inception the competition has 
been won by a student from Oxford, a student from Cambridge, 
and by two students from Bristol. 

The following work was published by the Society during the 
year : Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, 22, Eischel, W. J., 
Jews in the Economic and Political Life of Medieval Islam, 

During the year the final arrangements were made for the 
organization of a new publication fund under the auspices 
of the Society. It has been founded by the generosity of 
Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, for the publication of 
monographs on Buddhism, Jainism and Ancient Indian 
History and Geography up to the end of the thirteenth 
century A.n. Information concerning it has been published 
in the Journal and in the Press. Monographs may be sub- 
mitted by any Oriental scholar in the world, and the first 
period during which they may be received will extend from 
1st January, 1937, to 31st December, 1938. It is hoped to 
publish the best work received every two years, in '' The Dr. 
B.C. Law Trust Series 

Another foreign Oriental Society, the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, has obtained permission xmder Rule 103 to be admitted 
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as an Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
necessary authority was given by the vote of a Special 
General Meeting held on 12th November, 1936. 

The Society is greatly indebted to Professor Shelley Wang 
for so kindly completing the catalogue of its Chinese Library, 
consisting of over six hundred volumes, which are accom- 
modated in a separate room. All these works are in Chinese, 
and are quite distinct from the large number of books in the 
library, on Sinological subjects, but written in European 
languages, mostly in English. In recognition of his valuable 
work in classifying and marking these Chinese volumes, 
Professor Wang has been invited by your Council to accept 
a life membership of the Society. 

The congratulations of the Society are offered to Dr. L. D. 
Barnett upon the distinction conferred upon him by His 
Majesty among the Birthday Honours, when he was awarded 
a C.B. ; also to Professor R. L. Turner, upon his appointment 
to the Directorate of the School of Oriental Studies in 
succession to Sir Denison Ross. Our old and meritorious 
colleague, Haham M. Gaster, was presented with a Festschrift 
of unusual dimensions on his eightieth birthday. The thanks 
of the Society are also due to Mr. G. A. Yates for his kind 
assistance to the Editor of the Journal, 

By Rules 28-38 of the Society certain changes occur 
annually in the constitution of the members of your Council 
Rule 29 lays down that the President and the Director shall 
each be appointed to hold office for three years. Unhappily 
this term has been reached by Professor Margoliouth, as 
President, and by Sir Denison Ross, as Director, both of 
whom were appointed in 1934. They have both given freely 
their time and thought for the benefit of the Society’s needs, 
and their advice has ever been ready to solve those difficult 
problems which the present state of affairs forces upon us to 
our increasing perplexity. It is reconomended by your Council 
that these vacancies be filled by the election, through the 
appointed method, of Baron Hailey of Shahpur and Newport 
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Pagnellj G.C.S.I., G.G.I.E., as ■ President, and the, retiiing 
President, Professor D, S. Margoliouth, as Director. 

In the same way Sir William Foster, as the Senior Vice- 
President of not less than four years’ standing, retires, and the 
present Director, Sir Denison Ross, has been recommended 
to fill the vacancy. The following three Honorary Officers as 
required by the Rules must each retire, but are eligible for 
re-election : Mr. Ellis as Honorary Librarian, Mr. Oldham 
as Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Perowne as Honorary 
Treasurer, have earned the gratitude of the Society for their 
labours on our behalf. They are recommended by yoor 
Council for re-election to their respective offices. The Rev. Dr. 
A. Guillaume has unavoidably had to offer his resignation 
from the Council owing to his onerous duties as Principal 
of Culham College. He finds that he is unable to spare time 
to attend the Council meetings every month, but desires 
to help in any other way possible. It is recommended that his 
place be taken by Sir William Foster. Owing to the fact that 
so many of the Councillors had to resign for various reasons 
in 1934, 1935, and 1936, none of the Ordinary Members 
of the Council will have four years’ service in May, 1937 ; 
consequently there are no more vacancies on the Council to 
be filled at present. 

At one time it appeared that ill-health might deprive us of 
the services upon the Council of Dr. Blagden and Sir John 
Marshall, but both of them now hope to be able to attend 
the meetings later on. It is earnestly hoped that they 
may soon be restored to their accustomed strength and 
vigour. 

The Society’s accounts for 1936 have been audited as usual, 
first in a professional way and then by a board of auditors. The 
board on this occasion consisted of Dr. E. H. Johnston (for 
the Council), Sir Richard Burn (for the Society), and Sir 
Nicholas Waterhouse. The meeting was held on 9tli March, 
and the auditors reported as follows : — 

‘‘ The Professional Auditors explained the accounts to us. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


EECEIPTS 

SXJBSOBIPTIONS— 

Resident Members . ... 

Non-Resident Members . . 

Resident Compounders ... 

Non-Resident Compounders 
Students and Miscellaneous 

.Rents Receiveb ' . . ■ . 

Grants-—' 

Government of India . . . . 

„ Federated Malay States 

„ Straits Settlements 

„ Hong Kong 

Sundry Donations . . . 

Special Donation . . . . . . 

Journal Account — 

Subscriptions ...... 

Additional Copies sold .... 

Pamphlets sold , . . . . 

Dividends . . 

Centenary Volume Sales .... 

Centenary Supplement Sales 
Commission on Sale op Books. 

Interest on Post Office Savings Bank Account 
Sundry Receipts 


£ s. d, , £ g, 


233 2 0 
737 8 0 
25 4 0 
12 12 0 
37 4 4 

1,045 10 4 

651 17 6 


315 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
25 0 0 

380 0 0 

10 10 0 
100 0 0 


444 2 0 
33 14 0 
4 11 2 

482 7 2 

83 4 0 
12 8 
5 8 
5 16 4 
7 3 
50 4 7 


£2,811 5 6 


Investments 

£350 3J per cent War Loan, 

£1,426 l5. lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£777 l5. Id, 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 


FOR. THE YEAR EKDED 31st DECEMBER, 1936 


PAYIIENTS 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

'd. 

Balance at 31st December, 1935 






Over-Expenditure on General Account , 

. 834 19 

10 



Less : Carnegie Grant for printing 






Catalogue . . £250 0 0 






Compounded Subscriptions £572 15 3 







822 

15 

3 




— 


— 

12 4 

7 

House Accou'W!?^: — 






Rent and L<and Tax . 

. 498 19 

9 



Rates, less contributed by Tenants 

132 

S 

2 



Gas and Light, do. 

87 

3 

7 



Coal and Coke, do. . . 

47 

6 

4 



Telephone . ..... 

14 

1' 

0 



Cleaning ...... 

10 

5 

3 



Insurance ...... 

35 

6 

6 



Repairs and Renewals 

57 

1 

2 




— _ 


- — 

882 11 

9 

Leasehold Redemption Fund 




30 0 

0 

Salaries and Wages .... 




809 2 

6 

Printing and Stationery 




61 9 

0 

Journal Account — 






Printing . . . . . 

588 

7 

11 



Postage ...... 

55 

0 

0 




— 


— 

643 7 

n 

Library Expenditure 




65 0 

8 

General Postage . . . . . 




47 12 10 

Audit Fee ...... 




5 6 

0 

Sundry Expenses — 






Teas . . . . ■ . 

20 

1 

3 



Lectures ....... 

30 

8 

6 



National Health and Unemployment Insurance 18 

0 

4 



Other General Expenditure 

57 

0 

0 




— 


— 

125 10 

1 

Balance at 31st December, 1936 






Carnegie Grant for printing catalogue 

250 

0 

0 



Compounded Subscriptions Account . 

610 11 

3 




860 11 

3 



Less: Over-expenditure on General Account 731 ’ 

10 

1 




— 


_ 

129 1 

2 

Represented by : 






Cash at Bank on General Account . 

. 119 

8 

5 



Cash at Post Office Savings Bank 


5 

7 



Gash in hand . . * . 

9 

7 

2 




129 

1 

2 






£2,811 5 

6 


I Kave examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the Books 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments therein 
described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
f E. H. JOHNSTON, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned BURN, Auditor for the Society. 

9(h March 1937. 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 


Oriental Translation Fund 


liKCEIPTS 



1 Payments 






1936. Jan. 1. 

£ s . 

d . 

1936. Dec. 31. 

£ 

i . 

d . 

£ 


d . 

Balance . . . ' 

220 2 

5 

Storage of Stock 




3 

3 

5 

Sales (net) . 

67 10 10 

Binding 25 Vols. XIV 







Interest on Deposit . 

1 4 

10 

and XV . . . 




2 10 

0 




Balance Carried to 










Summary . 




283 

4 

8 


£288 18 

1 





£288 18 

1 

royal 

Asiatic Society Monograph Fund ' 







Jan. 1. 



Dec. 31. 







Balance. 

159 2 

6 

Balance Carried to 







Sales (net) . 

8 14 

9 

Summary . 




167 

17 

3 


£167 17 

i 





£167 

17 

3 

SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES 







Dec. 31. 



Dec. SI. 







Oriental Translations 



Cash at Bank— 







Fund 

283 4 

8 

On Current Account . 

201 

1 

11 




ROYAL Asiatic Society 
Monograph Fund 

167 17 

3 , 

On Deposit Account . 

250 

0 

0 

451 

1 

11 






£451 1 

11 





£451 

1 

11 


Leasehold 

Redemption Fund 







Jan. 1. 



Dec. 31. 







Balance 

436 9 

1 

Balance represented 







Transfer from General 



BY £451 9s. 5d . 3J% 







ACCOUNT . 

30 0 

0 

War Loan 

466 

9 

1 




Dividends to be Re- 
invested . 

15 16 

0 

Cash at Bank . 

15 

16 

0 

482 

6 

1 






£482 5 

1 





£482 

5 

1 


TRUST 

FUNDS 








PRIZE PUBLICATION FUND 







1936. Jan. 1 



[ 1936. Dec. 31, 







Balance 

no 4 

9 

Binding 25 Vols. XXII 







Sales (net) 

21 10 

1 

AND XIV , 




2 

10 

0 

Dividends , 

18 0 

0 

Balance Carried to 









Summary . 




147 

4 

10 


£149 14 

10 





£149 

14 10 


Gold 

Medal Fund 







Jan, 1. 



Dec. 31. 







Balance 

40 10 

11 

i Balance Carried to 







Dividends , 

9 15 

0 

Summary . 




50 

5 11 


£50 6 

11 





£50 

5 

11 


Universities Prize Essay Fund 







Jan. 1. 



Dec. 31. 







Balance 

137 18 lo 

Cash Prize . 




20 

0 

0 

Dividends . 

20 15 

■ 4 . 

Balance Ca rkibd to 










Summary . 




138 

14 

2 


£168 14 

^ .2’ ■ 





£158 14 

2 


Pec. 31. 
Potbbnds 


Dr. B. 0. Law Trust Account 

£ s. d. 1 Dec. 31. S, $, d 

I Balance Carried to 

£9 10 8 I SmiMARY . . . £9 IQ s 


SUMMAIiY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES 


Dec. 31. 

PRIZE PUBLICATION FUND 

GOLD Medal Fund. 
Dnitersities Prize 
Essay Fund . 

Dr. B. a Law trust 
Account . 


147 4 10 
50 5 11 

138 14 2 

9 10 8 


Dec. 31. 

Cash at Bank on Cur- 
rent Account . 


345 15 7 


£345 15 7 


£345 15 7 


Trust Fund Investments, 


£600 Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Prize Pubiication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ A ” Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11s. 2d. Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ B” Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

£40 3| per cent Conversion Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

Rs. 12,000 3|% Government of India Promissory Note No. 034904 of 1879 (Dr. B. C. Law Trust 
Account). 


I have examined the above Statements with the books and vouchers, and hereby certify the same 
to be correct. I have also had produced to me certificates iu verification of the Investmeuta and Bank 
Balances. 


mh March, 1937. 


Countersigned 


N. E. WATEIiHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
/E, H. JOHNSTON, Auditor for the Goiiiicil. 
\RICHAK,D BURN, Auditor for the Society. 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND 


Receipts. 

1936. Jan. 1. 

Balance 
Dividends . 


Payments, 

1936. Dec. 31. 

8 7 4 Cash at Bank on Cdr- 

19 4 RENT Account . . 9 16 8 


£9 16 8 


£9 16 8 


Investment— 

£49 08. Old. 3% Local 
Loans. 


JAMES G. B. FOKLONG FUND 


Jan. 1. 




.Balance 

125 

8 

8 

Sales (net) . 

57 

11 

11 

Dividends . 

203 

0 

4 

Grant Returned 

50 

6 

2 


£436 

7 

1 


Dec. 31. 


10% Commission on 1985 

Sales ... 

5 

16 

4 

School of Oriental 
Studies — Scholarship. 

50 

0 

0 

Fee for Recovery op 

Income Tax 

4 

4 

0 

Balance, Cash at Bank 

ON Current Account 

376 

6 

9 


£436 7 1 


Investments 

£1,005 14s. 7d. New South Wales 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1,015 16s. 3d. South Australian Government 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 
£1,010 Bengal-Nagpur Railway 4 per cent Debenture Stock. 

£1,143 6s. 3d. India 3i per cent Inscribed Stock, 

£700 3^ per cent. Conversion Loan 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class ** B 

£253 18s. 4d. 3^ per cent War Loan. 


I have examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Payments with the books and vouchers of 
the Society and have verified the Investments therein described, and I certify the said Abstracts to be 
true and correct. 


Countersigned 


{ 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
E. H. JOHNSTON, Auditor for tlie Council. 
RICHARD BURN, Auditor for the Society, 


m March, 1937. 
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and as usual complimented the officials of the Society on their 
accuracy and completeness. 

As was noted last year, the statement of receipts and 
expenditure does not indicate at first sight the real situation. 
There has been an accumulated over-expenditure of £730, 
and in addition the receipts include a special donation of £100, 
while the payments do not include the bill for the last number 
of the Journal^ amounting to £180. The Society is thus about 
£1,010 to the bad. 

E. H. Johnston (for the Council). 

Kichard Burn (for the Society). 

9th March, 1937 y 

Under Eule 81 the Professional Auditors, Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse and Co,, retire but, being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election. It is recommended that the Auditors for the 
ensuing session should be Mr. Enthoven for the Council, 
Mr. Seddon for the Members, and Messrs. Price Waterhouse 
and Co. as the Professional Auditors. 

The thanks of the Society are due to our Honorary Solicitor 
Mr. D. H. Bramall, of Messrs. T. L. Wilson and Co., for so 
kindly looking after our legal affairs and giving us the 
benefit of his advice whenever it has been asked for. 

All our rooms have been satisfactorily let during the last 
year ; the lease of the flat at the top of the house will, however, 
terminate on next September Quarter Day. 

Some alterations have been made in two of the rooms in the 
premises of the Society to allow the Chinese Library to be 
conveniently housed in a room in the basement. This arrange- 
ment enabled a room upstairs to be suitably altered for 
letting purposes. It has since been let. 

The President then called upon the Hon, Treasurer for his 
annual statement of the. Society’s accounts. 

Hon. Treasurer : Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
I will try and be brief to-day. The total receipts, as you will 
see from the Annual Eeport and Accounts in your hands, are 
£2,811 55. 6c?. The total payments are £2,682 45. 4c?., including 
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the debit balance of £12 is. 7d. brought forward. That leaves 
an apparent credit of £129 4s. 2d. on the year’s receipts and 
payments. I say '' apparent ” because it is not the fact. The 
receipts include £100 earmarked as a special donation, w^hich 
cannot be counted as ordinary receipts and payments of the 
Society, and that has since been paid, so that the real balance 
is £29 Is. 2d. And yet not even that, because, as a matter of 
fact, we really owed, and ought to have paid, some £180 for the 
October Journal, which is usually paid before the end of the 
year. That has since been liquidated also, so that I think we 
ought to consider it as an item in last year’s account. If, 
therefore, you deduct the £29 Is. 2d. credit balance from £180 
you have a real debit of about £150 as between ordinary 
receipts and payments on the year. I mention tliis because 
the Auditors’ Keport, set out in the Council’s Eeport, mentions 
these points. 

This is just about equal to the debit on the previous year, so 
we were able to maintain our position in spite of the great fall 
in receipts which I will talk about presently. The Auditors’ 
last sentence in their report reads : The Society is thus about 
£1,010 to the bad,” meaning the accumulated debits of the 
last few years. I accept the round figure at any rate, and, 
although it is bad enough, after all it is money which we really 
owe to ourselves, so to speak, and not to a third party, because 
it is money which we should otherwise have had to raise out 
of the sale of investments. This £1,000 which has come to us 
in various ways, and which we have utilized, we hope to repay 
one day and credit back to capital to which it belongs. 

Now I pass to the details of the accounts themselves. I 
have made here a sort of comparison between 1936 and 1935, 
which latter I may remind you was rather a poor year. 
Eeceipts have been falling for some years now, but last 
year (1936) we had a total of subscriptions of £1,045 10^. id. 
only. That shows a heavy fall of about £130 as compared with 
1935, a decrease in every branch except resident compounders, 
where there was an increase of about £6. Our rents, on the 
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otlier hand, are about £35 more, and this comes because, as 
you will notice in the report, all our rooms are now let, and we 
get a fuU income from them, but the lease of the top flat 
comes to an end next September, so, allowing for the rates 
we pay on it, we shall lose about £200 per annum unless we 
can find another lessee. 

As regards the Governments’ grants, they remain as in the 
previous year, except that the Federated Malay States have 
only given us £20 instead of £40, the usual amount for years 
past. I am glad to say they have promised to increase the 
grant again to £40 this year. 

The Journal^ and this is really a happy point, gives a very 
satisfactory increase of about £50 as between 1936 and 1935, 
showing that our publications are still maintaining their 

always has been ” value in the world of scholars. 

The sundry receipts are also about £10 more than the 
previous year, so that on the whole, although there are a good 
many decreases, we have had some increases, and this accounts 
for our total being this year £2,811. But from that we ought 
to deduct, to show what our real income is, the £100 which, 
I have already said, was earmarked for a special donation : 
thus making £2,711 5s, 6d, for ordinary receipts, as against 
£2,779 16s. 4d, in the previous year, showing a decrease of 
about £68 9s. lOt?. 

On the payment side we bring forward first a debit of 
£12 4s. 7d.— that was to equalize the receipts and payments on 
the previous account. Under the heading of the House account, 
rates are some £28 more than last year, a good deal of which 
is paid in respect of the top flat, as before mentioned. Gas is 
£18 more, coal £14 more, and the repairs about £25 more. The 
total of the house account is therefore something like £75 
in excess of what the previous year’s account was. 

The printing is £6 more, which is negligible. The 
is about £280 less on the face of it, but here you see we have 
only paid for three quarters instead of the fourth quarter, 
which I have just told you about, which was unpaid at the 
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end of the year, so in fairness we ought to add on the £180, 
which will make a total of £768 which our Journal cost us last 
year, which is in any event £100 less than the year before, so 
we have been able to reduce that somewhat. 

The Library account, which during the last two or three 
years we have only been able to allow at £70, is down to 
£65 because in the previous year the £70 was overspent by 
£5, so that equalizes it. 

When we examine the Sundry Expenses we find that our 
teas have cost us a little less, lectures more — ^there are two 
special lectures included, both of which are mentioned in the 
Report. Under the general expenditure of £57 as against £52, 
is included £11 for a new typ)ewriter, which was badly wanted. 

To sum up, the ordinary receipts last year were 
£2,711 5s. 6fZ., and the payments, after including the £12 4^’, 7d. 
debit brought forward, and deducting the balance of £129 
brought forward, are £2,669 19^. 9(Z., considerably less than the 
expenses of the year before. Hence our real credit balance at 
the end of last year was about £41, but if we take into account 
the £180 owing for the October Journal the real position as 
between receipts and payments is, as I have said, a debit 
of £150. That is the general statement of last year’s accounts. 

For the rest you will find in the Report all the other items 
of importance which I need not here reiterate, namely as 
regards the numbers of members, the Journal^ why the cost 
of this has decreased, the Library, and so on. 

The prospects for the current year seem to be a little better. 
We started the year a little better, and are rather maintaining 
that, and may therefore wind up on the more hopeful note 
and exclaim '' How is the winter of our discontent ” beginning 
to dissolve under what we hope is the springtime of the 
melting ice of our frozen subscriptions. 

Before I sit down let me once more give a word of thanks to 
Mrs. Davis for all the help which she has unreservedly given 
me throughout the course of the year. 

President : I am grateful to Mr, Perowne for the trouble 
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wMch he takes over our financial affairs, and I feel it is a great 
pleasure to liim to be rather more cheerful on the subject 
than he has been in recent years. 

I will now ask Mr. le May to propose the adoption of the Report. 

De. le May : Mr. President, I assume that everybody 
has read the Report, and there is not much to comment on 
from my point of view. 

We have had a good many lectures of interest, but on the 
whole it has been a quiet year up to the time of the Coronation 
and receptions. If I may say so for myself coming from the 
Far East, I should like to see more interest given by the Society 
to Far Eastern affairs. It may be a little invidious to say so, 
but it seems to me that great interest is taken in India, 
Egypt and Arabia, and I should like to see, if possible, more 
interest taken in the Far East. Of course, we have the China 
Society and the Japan Society to contend with, but I should 
like to see some effort made on the part of members to induce 
more people to join who are interested in China and Chinese 
affairs, Japanese, Burmese, Siamese, and Javanese affairs. 
It occurs to me, on looking through our list of members, that 
we have not enough support from the Far East. I hope my 
own associations with it do not colour my thoughts unduly, 
but I do feel that, and I think the Society would gain in many 
respects if we could induce more members to join from the 
Far East. 

As regards our Journal I am frankly a heretic, and almost, 
indeed, a Bolshevik. I feel that something must be done to 
try and make it more interesting — -and I use the word 
''interesting” here particularly— to our non-resident 
members. Of course, it is the old vicious circle— a question 
of expense : if you enlarge it or if you use photographic 
material, it becomes more expensive to produce, but I do 
feel myself that there are so many of our members who are 
non-resident— and I have lived abroad myself for many 
years — and as the only contact with the Society is through 
the Journal it is very difficult for a man who is living, shall we 
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saj, in China, India, or Burma, to find a sufficient amount of 
interest in very abstruse and scholarly papers on siibiects of 
which he has no knowledge — won’t say no interest, but no 
knowledge at all. I have no desire myself to lower the standard 
of the Journal : I do not thinly we ought to do that. Is it not 
possible for us to try and enlarge the scope of it and also to 
make it more up to date, as one might say ? I once made the 
remark that I personally did not like its format : I was then 
told that it was a hundred years old, and I said that perhaps 
that was the reason why I did not like the format. I know I 
am speaking in a Bolshevistic way to many of our members, but 
I must say what I feel. We, the Society, are now, I think, at 
rather a critical period of our existence, and we have so many 
competitors even here in London itself. It seems to me that 
we must take some very important steps to try and show that 
we are up to date. It is not a question, to my mind, of lowering 
our standard, but of being up-to-date (we have, I believe, 
nearly 600 non-resident members) and I feel we can only do 
that through the medium of our Journal ; even if we have to 
spend much more money than we do to-day, I believe we 
could make it of much greater interest to many of our members 
outside. 

As regards the meetings of the Society they have proved of 
great interest to all of us, and I personally find them very 
instructive,^ We have had a number of speakers from many 
countries and in that way I think we do here, as far as we 
possibly can, fulfil our functions, but that only applies to our 
resident members, who can come and visit this building. It 
does not really touch the heart of our problem. 

And with that I should like to propose the adoption of the 
Annual Eeport and Accounts for 1937. 

President: I will now call upon Sir Arnold Wilson to 
second the adoption of the Eeport and Accounts. 

Sir Arnold Wilson : Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, I have very much pleasure in seconding the adoption 
of the Eeport and the Accounts, 
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I am tempted to indulge in a controversy with Mr. le May 
on the respective values of high scholarship and the more 
popular items which he would like to include in our programme, 
but this is not the moment. As to the format of J ournal, 
its size is that of the Proceedings of a number of learned 
Societies and is almost ideal, in the interests of shelf-space 
and legibility ; and when I was investigating the question of 
scientific societies and their journals a few years ago the Royal 
Asiatic Society approached very nearly to the optimum 
standards laid down by a former inquiry into the legibility 
of print. (Here it was asked if this remark applied also to 
photographic material, and Sir Arnold replied that he could 
not deal with this point without notice.) I am no scholar. 
I can think of no learned journal from which I get better 
value. To be brought to realize the great depths of one’s own 
ignorance and the vast erudition of others is, in itself, an 
education. 

There is much that we should all like to see published 
regarding the lands of which we have special knowledge, but 
our Journal remains the only one of interest in this country 
in which it is possible to pubKsh the results of scholarship, 
and I hope that its high standard will be maintained. 

I agree entirely with Mr. le May that more attention should 
be paid to the problems of the Par East. They are fundamental 
to our civilization ; China and Japan, like India, have some- 
thing to teach us as well as we to learn from them. I should 
like to see Asia regarded as being in some sense a unity and 
deserving of far more intensive study than we have yet seen 
fit to give to it. 

I had hoped, not many years ago, that it might be possible 
to raise funds to enable the Royal Asiatic Society to establish 
itself in larger premises, joining in the occupation of one 
building, with some of the other learned societies which have 
common objects, and I am not without hope that that may 
one day happen. We should have far more support from com- 
mercial firms in the Par East than we are getting at present. 
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It is our duty to maintain the Society as a living growth and 
influence. The part that England and; indeed, Europe will 
have to play in Asia during the next hundred years will, in 
my view, be more nearly related to the conception of scholar- 
ship and scientific knowledge than of administrative capacity. 
Executive activities will be more and more transferred to the 
nationalist hands, but scholarship will, for many a long year, 
be our prerogative ; and it is in many quarters a very great 
influence, as I know by experience in Persia and in ilrabia. 
Politicians respect and admire scholarship, even when they 
do not understand it. They realize it to be something of 
permanent value, and the very detachment of a scholar from 
the pretty controversies and current emergencies gives him 
a certain standing, and I believe that the Council of Foreign 
Eelations, of which Lord Eustace Percy is the head would do 
well to make far more use of our scholars if it wished to create 
a favourable impression abroad. I have a vivid recollection 
of the visit of your President to Baghdad immediately after 
the War, and of the impression caused amongst the Arabian 
notables of Baghdad by the arrival from England of one who 
knew their literature, their language, their classical language^ 
better than most of them, and who studied modern problems 
sub specie aeternitatis — ^from a detached standpoint which 
they envied even though they could not follow it. There was 
very real fruit from Professor Margoliouth’s visit to Baghdad, 
and I have seen similar results from the visits of other scholars 
to countries which they have seldom visited but have long 
studied. 

We all wish this Society a prosperous year and a future yet 
greater than its past. We have here one of the most valuable 
instruments for the promotion of fundamental understanding 
and of good will that any nation possesses. We know what 
use the French and the Germans make of their own cultural 
institutions. Let us hope that we may, in the future, make 
far more use of this, the most influential of our own cultural 
bonds with Asiatic peoples. 
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Tlie Eeport was tlien adopted and the recommendation 
accepted for the election of a President, the re-election of the 
honorary officers, the filling of vacancies on the Council and 
the appointment of auditors for the ensuing session. 

The President : Ladies and Gentlemen, sixteen years 
ago, on the death of Lord Reay, who had been our President 
for twenty-eight years, during which he had given us the 
advantage of his experience, his wisdom and his wide 
acquaintance with men and things, and whose qualifications 
for such a post were attested by his being selected to be the first 
President of the British Academy, founded in 1901, it was 
decided to follow the example of some other institutions and 
limit the tenure of the Presidency to a term of years. Ours, 
which is three years, is somewhat longer than that of the 
Royal Geographical Society, which is only two. We believed 
that the change was in the interest of the Society and of the 
Presidents. The office is not a sinecure : during my tenure 
of it I have expected every morning’s post to bring me a 
communication from one of the permanent officers requiring 
an answer. It seemed to us that it would be easier to get 
suitable persons to undertake it if they could regard the office 
as temporary rather than as permanent. And further there 
would be more opportunity for the introduction of new ideas 
and the trial of experiments. Those forecasts have been 
realized by all who have occupied the post between the 
death of Lord Reay and my own occupation of it. 

My term of three years is now concluded, and I wish to 
express my gratitude to many persons. First to the Society 
itself for letting my name appear in a list which contains 
those of men distinguished for services to Oriental Literature 
or to the state in connection with its Oriental possessions, or 
to both. A list which contains such names as those of Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir William Muir, 
Sir Bartle Frere, is one to which admission resembles election 
to a very exclusive club. Next, I may in the name of the 
Council and of the Society thank Lord Hailey for accepting 
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the succession. Our connection with India is so close and our 
Indian membership so large that no more suitable head of the 
Society could be found than one who has he'd h'gh office 
in that country and, indeed, been governor of more than one 
of its provinces. 

I have next to express my personal gratitude to those on 
whose counsel I have had to rely, in the first place two of our 
number, the hon. secretary, Mr. Oldham, and the Director, 
Sir E. D. Ross. The latter is retiring from his headship of the 
School of Oriental Studies, to be succeeded by another 
member of our Council, Professor Turner. The statesmanly 
gift of selecting the right men for posts was never more 
felicitously displayed than when Sir Denison Ross was chosen 
for the first principal of that institution. Only a man com- 
bining, as he does, extraordinary linguistic gifts with no less 
extraordinary skill in administration, could have made of that 
School the success which he has achieved. We will wish him 
many years of well-earned leisure, which will doubtless be 
employed in no less distinguished service than that wiiicli he 
has rendered during the busy years of his headship. 

One other person to whose advice I had frequently to resort 
is no longer with us. Events that were unforeseen when 
I accepted the Presidency were the death of the patron of the 
Society, King George V, the accession and abdication of his 
successor, and the accession of the sovereign whose Coronation 
we are still celebrating. For the etiquette to be observed in 
the attitude of the President towards the Royal Patron of the 
Society I solicited the guidance of Sir Percy Cox, then 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. In furnishing 
that guidance he exhibited a quality emphasized in the 
obituary notice of him in The Times, His answers to questions 
were invariably based on accurate ascertainment of what was 
correct. By his death the country has lost one of the most 
gifted and one of the most meritorious of her public servants. 

One of the very gravest that our Society could sustain 
occurred only yesterday, that of a man who has rendered 
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long, manifold, and important service to ns, wlio might well 
have looked forward to many more years of scientific activity, 
and who since he joined the staff of Oxford University in 
1908 has been an intimate and valued friend of my own. The 
sudden death of Stephen Langdon communicated to me by 
telephone yesterday evening will be deplored here and in the 
United States, in the countries of the European continent, in 
Iraq and elsewhere, as that of a master of the cuneiform 
languages and of Semitic philology. In him Oxford loses one of 
its most successful and original researchers, an indefatigable 
worker, a planner of great enterprises and a pioneer. 

This brings me to say a word about the losses which our own 
Society has sustained during the year. Our Report rightly 
places at the beginning of its list the name of Sir James Stewart 
Lockhart, whose practical acquaintance with the Far East 
was of great value to our deliberations, and who also held the 
by no means easy post of Honorary Secretary. Among the 
members whom we miss, two were personal friends of my 
own — ^Professor Gottheil, of New York, well known for his 
contributions to Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic philology, and 
our Honorary Member, Professor 0. Snouck Hurgronje, of 
Leiden, unquestionably the leader of Islamic studies in 
Europe. Dr. Winternitz was also known to me personally, 
having spent some time in Oxford, among whose many 
services to Oriental literature was his elaborate Index 
to the Oxford series called Sacred Books of the East. Of 
Honorary Members we may quote VergiFs well-known lines. 

Primo avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus et simili frondescit virga metallo. 

The gentlemen who have accepted honorary membership in 
lieu of those whom we have lost will add no less lustre to our 
Society than their predecessors. 

Among features of the past three years on which we con- 
gratulate ourselves are the interest and co-operation which 
Ministers of Oriental states have taken in our activities. This 
was notably the case in the Mutanabbi celebrations, wherein 
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tHs Society and tile Poetry Society were sniniiioned to 
co-operate witli the representatives of the governments of 
Egjnpt, Iraq and Sa'udiyah Arabia. It was hot long since the 
Iranian Minister gave ns his assistance with the millenary 
celebration of Firdausi. 

For the success of both the reception in honour of Mutaiiabbi 
and that which took place on the sixth of this month when 
we were gratified by the presence of the Secretary of State for 
India, a former President of this Society, and large numbers of 
distinguished visitors from the Oriental sections of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, we were greatly indebted to the 
efforts of our Secretary, Colonel Hoysted, and our Assistant 
Secretary, Mrs. Davis. Thanks are also due to Professor Yetts, 
who designed and provided the invitation card, and to the 
Committee of Invitation, Sir E. D. Boss, Mr. Oldham, and 
Sir E. Maclagan. Without their special knowledge we might 
have been bewildered. 

Something must be said about the financial condition of the 
Society as described by the Honorary Treasurer, to whom we 
owe so much for the care and thought which he bestows on 
our incomings and outgoings, and the firmness with which he 
resists all projects which savour of extravagance. His report 
is less pessimistic than I had feared : but as it is still some- 
what gloomy I will base my attempts at consolation on 
classical models. Most treatises of consolation find the most 
copious source of comfort in showing that other people are 
worse off. Hence it may soothe us to be told that whereas 
our membership totals 732, that of the Societe Asiatique of 
Paris, according to the latest figures at my disposal, those for 
1935, totals 410, not much more than half. Their income for 
that year came to 75,000 francs, about £1,000 at the time, with 
expenditure 81,000 francs. The German Oriental Society 
publishes no annual list of members ; but whereas its receipts 
for 1929 were 60,314 EM., those for 1930 were 35,396 RM., 
and those for 1935, the last to which I have access, 20,821 EM. 
During these six years the income of that Society according to 
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these figures was reduced by two-thirds. Ours, which in 1929 
was 4,220, and, is now 2,881, shows a reduction of not more 
than one-third. 

Both these Societies suffer from the same disadvantages 
as render recruiting difficult in our case. (1) Our principles 
prevent us from being popular; the Journal Asiatique is 
somewhat more technical than our own. (2) Owing to the 
variety of the subjects with which we deal, much of each 
number of the Journal is of little interest to whole groups of 
our members ; the time when an Orientalist could, like Francis 
Bacon, take all knowledge for his department is long past. 
(3) There are competitors, whom perhaps we should rather 
call colleagues, both in this country and abroad, who draw 
away possible members of our Societies. The second of these 
ought to be less serious than the others. It ought not to be 
hard to convince those who complain of only a moderate 
amount of the space in our Journal being given to their special 
subject that only by joining forces can we maintain an organ 
for the advancement of Oriental learning at all. 

The chief reason for the financial strain is, however, a matter 
over which we have no control, again a commonplace of those 
who write letters of consolation. Our numbers have not fallen 
off since pre-War times, when we were prosperous ; in the 
Eeport for 1913 when the Journal was of 1,200 pages, the 
membership was 646 against the present total 732, and the 
income £2,661 against the present £2,881. On the other hand, 
both have fallen off seriously since 1930 when the former was 
968 and the latter £4,220. Doubtless the financial crisis, 
which dates from that period, and the rise in prices are 
responsible for the decline. 

Hence we have had to send round the hat ; and whether it 
will return laden with a golden or even what is euphemistically 
called a silver collection carmot be forecast, though I fear 
that hearts are hardened by the number of appeals of all sorts 
issued which the post brings each morning with the regularity 
of the daily newspaper. Hence we must increase our efforts 
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to, attract new members and, in doing so, can empliasize wliat 
we bave pointed out in our leaflet, viz. that several of our 
activities are calculated to be useful to persons who have no 
time or taste to become Orientalists in the stricter sense. In 
our Eeport we have expressed our appreciation of the service 
rendered us by Professor Yetts and Dr. Margaret Smith in 
swelling the list of our Library members ; and I will conclude 
with the hope that next year’s figures may show a turn in the 
right direction, and that lost ground has been more than 
recovered. 

Burton Memorial Medal and Lecture 
Eichaei) Burton 

The Burton Memorial Lecture was delivered on 27th May, 
1937, before the Society, at 74 Grosvenor Street, S.W. 1, by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson, to whom the Society’s Burton 
Memorial Medal was presented by Mr. Bertram Thomas. 

In presenting the medal, 

Mr. Bertram Thomas said that while it would be an honour 
for anyone to present the Burton Memorial Medal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society to such a distinguished man as Sir 
Arnold Wilson, for the speaker it was more. He had, as a 
young man, had the privilege of serving in the Middle East 
under Sir Arnold, and he quickly came to have the greatest 
admiration for him. That admiration was shared by every 
young ofS.cer who came under the same good influence. Sir 
Arnold was an inspiration to youth. He had those qualities, 
common to most big men, which inspired confidence and 
respect, loyalty and devotion. But it would show a want of 
proportion, in the speaker, to enlarge, before so learned an 
audience, upon Sir Arnold’s gifts of mind and spirit— -these 
were common knowledge. It was more fitting on the day 
on which they were commemorating that adventurous spirit, 
Eichard Burton, that he should touch on one or two of Sir 
Arnold’s own adventures as a young man. 

JRAS. JULY 1937 . 
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Lieutenant Wilson, as a young subaltern living on Ms pay, 
made Ms way home on Ms first leave, travelKng as cbeaply 
as lie could from the Persian Gulf to tlie Caspian, A more 
Mstoric trip was to follow when, as Boundary Commissioner, 
he passed from Pao to Ararat and thence to London by way 
of Archangel, for the great War had broken out. He had 
earned the MacGregor Medal for exploration and the C.M.G. 
— of which he was for some years the youngest recipient — 
in his travels in the wildest parts of Persia. He returned 
to Basrah in 1914 to take part in the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign. Mr. Thomas recounted some of Captain Wilson’s 
thrilling experiences as a ground scout with the small but 
gallant force that fought and won its way through the 
Euphrates marshes, and quoted from Loyalties sjkA. A Clash 
of Loyalties, Sir Arnold’s two classic volumes which covered 
the whole of that great and terrible episode in our mihtary 
history. 

The speaker concluded with the opimon that of one thing 
they could all be quite sure, and that was that Sir Eichard 
Burton would have been proud in the man that their Society 
delighted to honour, in his name, that day. 

Sir Arnold Wilson, having expressed his appreciation of the 
honour thus conferred on him by the Society and of the 
language used by Mr. Bertram Thomas who, both in 
exploration and in scholarship, had far outstripped all his 
tutors of Ms early days in the Services, proceeded to give a 
summary of Ms address, wMch has been printed in full.^ 
He had obtained, he said, from the Public Record Office, 
copies of two Mtherto unpublished documents of interest 
to Arabists — ^Burton’s account of the departure of the Mecca 
Garavan from Damascus in 1870 and 1871, wMch would be 
found annexed to Ms address, as also a despatch of the greatest 
interest from Fernando Po, in which Burton gave a vivid 
account of conditions as he found them on the Gold Coast. 
Burton, he said, was one of the most proficient linguists born 
^ Oxford University Press, 2s. 
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ill tMs coHiitiy of' whom we 'have autlieiitio ■ records. His 
works of travel number over fourscore, and cover four con- 
tinents, ranging from India and Arabia to East and West 
Africa, and from South. America to Italy. His translations 
include the Liisiads of Camoens, some of the fairy tales of 
India, and erotica of Arabia. His rendering of Camoens was 
a masterly performance, abounding with the most recondite 
and learned annotations. His literal translation of The 
Arabian Nights is the work of an accomplished Eastern 
scholar who could treat the curious questions suggested by 
these stories . . . with the frankness, and some of the reckless- 
ness, of science.” He was a classical scholar, a coiiipetent 
archseologist, and an observer with a passion for accuracy. 
In Arabia and Africa he could, with complete success, disguise 
his appearance, but not his opinions of his superiors ox of the 
world in which he lived. Only once was his claim to be a 
hona-fide traveller contested — by a barmaid at the Zoo. His 
worth as a close and accurate observer of men and of women, 
wherever he was, is well established, but the soundness of his 
judgments and the value of his work was not always appraised 
at its full worth by his countrymen or by officials w.hose vision, 
like that of the barmaid, was limited by the nature of their 
office, and their confidence in humanity more undermined 
than that of most barmaids by constant preoccupation with a 
routine which brought them into contact, even by corre- 
spondence, with few men of his calibre. 

Eichard Burton was honoured by no university and, until 
he turned to translations of Oriental erotim, his immense 
literary output attracted comparatively little attention out- 
side a small circle. His object was neither fame nor money, 
but an honourable desire to place fully on record all he knew" 
and could discover upon any subject which interested him. 
His interests were as varied as the countries in which he dwelt, 
as an official of the Government of India, and, later, as a 
Consul. Those who followed in his footsteps had borne witness 
to his conscientious adherence to geographical truth. 
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His career as an explorer began in 1852, wben he undertook, 
in tbe disguise of a Patkan, Hs famous journey to Medina and 
Mecca, His life kencefortli, until lie settled down as Consul 
at Trieste, was an almost uninterrupted series of exploring 
expeditions. He never lost touck witk tke results of Eastern 
sckolarskip, and was a member of tkis Society from 1860 
till kis deatk in 1890. Soon after kis marriage to Isabel, 
of tke family of Arundell of Wardour, ke was sent, in 
August, 1861, as Consul to Fernando Po, on tke West Coast 
of Africa, tken notorious as tke Foreign Office grave”. 
Tke town consisted largely of mat-kuts. There was no 
Consulate building, tke Treasury having refused to incur 
tke expense of erecting one, finding it cheaper, we may 
presume, to send fairly senior men there and let them die. 
Burton’s predecessor had erected in 1856 a single-storey 
bungalow of wood and mats which, when Burton arrived, was 
uninhabitable. His application to spend £322 in repairing it 
can be seen in tke Public Record Office. On tke back are tke 
brief official minutes of his official superiors. 

I 

Is there any precedent for tkis in Fernando Po ? 

II. 

No. 

He was accordingly told that Government would incur no 
expense on erecting a building : ke could rent a residence 
and an office in tke town. 

He was not encouraged to explore. His application for 
surveying instruments made shortly after his arrival at kis 
post, was endorsed as follows at tke Foreign Office 

I 

Is there any precedent ? 

II 

No * I tkinlc it objectionable that our Consuls should be 
furnished witk suck things. 

He was instructed accordingly ! 

His Wit and Wisdom from W. Africa merits republication 
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to-day : it includes some 2,268 proverbs and idioms, in tbe 
Wolof, Kanuri, Oji and Fan tongues, and tbe Ga, or Accra, 
Yoruba and Efik languages, throwing much light on con- 
temporary habits and superstitions, and is as valuable in its 
way as RoehucFs Oriental Proverbs, which equally deserves 
such immortality as a reprint can afford. He had no desire 
to administer, but rather to guide. Eastern and African people, 
and foretold accurately much that has come to pass in the 
social and political development of certain Eastern nations. 

His translation of the 1,001 Nights, published in 1885, 
gave him a chance of placing on record what he knew upon 
many subjects, and it brought in money which was an absolute 
necessity. The demand for it surprised him. The technical 
excellence of his translation is undisputed : to the value to 
scholars and psychiatrists of his learned notes all workers 
in this field have testified. He described it as a work of scholar- 
ship published in order that the rulers of the East should 
understand the mainsprings of Eastern life. Were such a work 
to be published to-day it would arouse less shocked comment, 
and perhaps be more widely read. 

“ March at the head of the ideas of your time,” wrote Louis 
Napoleon from the prison of Ham, in 1841, and they will 
follow and sustain you. Follow them and they will carry you 
along. Oppose them and they will crush you.” Burton 
opposed the ideas of his time. In some respects he was better 
fitted for ofiicial Hfe in the present day, when his ideals of 
indirect rule are being rediscovered. But we may say of him 
with confidence, as Firdausi says of himself in the concluding 
couplets of the Shah Namah : — 

All men of prudence, faith and rede shall give 
Applause to me, when I have ceased to live. 

But live I shall, for seeds of words have I 
Flung broadcast, and, henceforth I shall not die. 
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Notices 

Foethcomestg Events 

December 1937. — ^At Trivandrum, tlie Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference will meet under the patronage of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 


We offer our congratulations to Professor D. S. Margolioiith, 
our Director, who has recently been elected an Honorary 
Member of the American Oriental Society. 


On 24th June the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, P.C., Kt., 
LL.D., made an announcement in connection with a very 
generous gift to our library from H.E.H. the Mzani of 
Hyderabad. In commemoration of his Silver Jubilee, His 
Exalted Highness has signified his desire to present to the 
Society a set of the Arabic and Persian books published by the 
Da%'at al-Ma’arif, under his direction. Lord Hailey, the 
President of the Society, in accepting the gift, desired 
Sir Ale bar Hydari to convey to His Exalted Highness the very 
grateful thanks of the Society for his munificent bequest. 


On account of the summer vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 


Members and subscribing libraries are reminded that by 
Rule 24 the annual subscriptions for the coming year are due 
on 1st January, without application from the Society. A 
great saving would be effected if all members would kindly 
comply with this rule. 


Students are requested to note that the Students’ Room 
of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities on 
the upper floor of the British Museum opened on Monday, 
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lOtli May, 1937, and is now . available, with the exception 
of the usual holidays, for the use of students of Ej^yptian 
papyri and Assyrian and Babylonian tablets. Other classes 
of written documents and the archaeological material will be 
made available as the rearrangement of the collections is 
completed. 

Students w’ho desire to continue their use of the room should 
renew their tickets immediately, and are requested to give 
notice of their requirements before presenting themselves. 


Dr. B* C. Law Trust Series 

The first period during which MSS. may be submitted by 
competitors for publication in the above series, lately founded 
by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calciitta, will close on 31st 
December, 1938. Details are given in the loose sheet enclosed 
in this number of the Journal, They may also be obtained 
on application to : The Secretary, Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. Ixxxv, No. 4405, 
23rd April, 1937. 

Mackay, E. J. A. Excavations at Chanliii-Daro. 

The Geographical Journal, Vol. Ixxxix, No. 4, April, 1937. 
Teickman, Sir E. The Motor Koute from Peking to Kashgar. 

Bengal Past and Present, Vol. liii, Part i, Serial No. 105, 
January-March, 1937. 

Cotton, Sir E. A Eorgotten Sea-Eight in the Bengal Kiver 
Hobbs, TI. Scraps of Port William Eegimental History. 
Chatterjee, N. Shainsuddaulah’s Intrigues against the English. 
Jones, Mrs. R. E. B. Through the Santhal Rising, 1855-6. 
Bullock, H. More Monumental Inscriptions. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. xxii, 
Part iv, December, 1936. 

Chaudhuri, P. C. The Cult of Tara and an Image from Parbati. 
Heras, Er. H. Two Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Chanhu Daro. 

Journal of the University of Bombay. Vol. v, Part iv, January, 

1937. 

Duarte, A. Piracy in the Western Seas in the Reign of Aurangzeb. 
Goetz, H. Life and Art in the Mughal Period. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. xv. Part 3, Serial No. 45, 
December, 1936. 

Sircar, D. C. Kadamba Krishna varman I and his Successors. 
Diskalkar, D. B. James Grant Duff’s Private Correspondence 
with Maharaja Pratapsimha of Satara. 

Moreland, W. H. Zat Rank in the Mogul Empire. 

Indian Cidture, Vol. iii. No. 4, April, 1937. 

Przyluski, J. Asses, Horses, and Gandharvas. 

Rhys-Davids, C. A. E. Towards a History of the Khandha- 
Doctrine. {Concluded.) 

Eabri, C. L. A Sumero-Babylonian Inscription discovered at 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

Heras, Er. H, Mohenjo Daro— The People and the Land. 
Berriedale Keith, A. The Aivins and the Great Goddess. 

Bose, S. K. A Eresh Hoard of so-called Puri Kushan Coins. 
Law, B. C. Ancient Indian Tribes. 


■ PRIKOIPAL CONTEHTS OF ORIENTAL JOOENALS v:5^^ 

Indian State Railways Magazine. VoL No. 6, Marcli, 19S7. , 
Tke Old Temple City of Madura. 

Rosentlial, E. Pandna and Ganr : Wonder Cities of old Bengal. 
No. 8, May, 1937. 

Tlieopkilns. Detective Arckaeology. (Identification of Kanistka’s 
Stupa near Peskawnr and tke finding of a relic casket tkerein.) 

Indian Aft and Letters. Vol. xi, No. 1, first issue for 1937. 

Yazdani, G. Tke Bock-kewn Temples of . Aurangabad : ' Tkeir 
Sculpture and Arckitecture. 

Sastri, H. Tke Arckseological Department in Baroda. 

Parana vitana, S. Recent Arckeeologicai Work in Ceylon. 

, The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. xiii, No. 1, Marck, 1937. 

Berriedale Keitk, A. Tke Home of , tke Inclo-Eiiropearis. 
Bkattackaryya, D. 0, Sanskrit Sckolars of Akbar’s Time. 

Iraq. Vol. iv, Part i, Spring, 1937. 

Corbiau, S. New Finds in tke Indus Valley. 

Van Buren, B. D. A Gaming-board from Tall Halaf. 

Driver, G. R. A Babylonian Tablet witk an Aramaic 
Endorsement, 

Gaster, T. H. Tke Battle of tke Rain and tke Sea : An Ancient 
Semitic Natnre-Mytk. 

Gadd, C. J. Tke Infancy of Man in a Sumerian Legend. 
Campbell Tkompson, R. An Assyrian Parallel to an Incident in 
tke Story of Semiramis : (ii) Fragments of Stone Reliefs 
and Inscriptions found at Ninevek. 

Holmyard, E. X Aidamir Al-Jildaki. 

The Journal of the Assam Research Society. Vol, iv, No. 4, 
January, 1937. 

Barua, K. L. Clay-Seals of Bkaskaravarman. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xiv, 
Part iii, December, 1936. 

Coedes, G. A propos d^une nouveile tkeorie sur le site de Srlvijaya. 
Winstedt, R, Notes on tke History of Kedak. 

Evans, I. H. N. Notes on Malayan Antiquities. 

Rentse, A. Tke Kelantan Skadow-play (Wayang Kulit). 

Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. Vol. xix, Part i, 
December, 1936. 

Noone, H. D. Report on tke Settlements and Welfare of tke Pie- 
Temiar Senoi of tke Perak-Keiantan Watersked. 
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Oceania. VoL vii. No. 3, Marcli, 1937. 

Elkin, A. P. Beliefs and Practices connected with Death in 
North-Eastern and Western South Australia. 

Bell, E. L. S. Death in Tanga. 

Yial, L. G. The Dangagamun Ceremony of the Wantoat. 

McGonnel, U. H. Mourning Bitual among the Tribes of Cape 
York Peninsula. 

Aiston, G. The Aboriginal Narcotic Pitcher! . 

Stanner, W. E. H. Aboriginal Modes of Address and Reference 
in the North-West of the Northern Territory. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 57, No. 1, 
March, 1937. 

Mackay, E. Bead Maidng in Ancient Sind (3 plates). 

Reischauer, R. K. The Japanese Shoen or Manor : Some useful 
Terminology. 

Muller, V. Studies in Oriental Archseology : I, Plano-convex 
bricks. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. Vol. 2, No. 1, March, 1937. 

Britton, R, S. Oracle-bone Color Pigments. 

Suter, R. A Note about Ingenuousness in the Ethical Philosophy 
of Mencius. 

Acta Ofientalia. Vol. xv. Pars iv, 1937. 

Johnston, E. H. The Buddha’s Mission and Last Journey : 
Buddha-carita, xv to xxviii. {Concluded.) 

OstasiatiscJie Zeitschrift. Neue. Eolge 12 Jahrg., Der Ganzen 
Reihe 22. Jahrg. Heft, 6. 1936. 

Fischer-Wieruszowski, F. Japanische Lackkunst des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts im Dienst einer europaischen Satire. 

Gangoly, 0. C. Mughal and Rajput Miniatures. 

Umehara, S. Dber die Bronzezeit in China. 

C. Der Widder der Sammlung Baron von der Heydt. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxviii, Avril-Juin, 1936. 

Przyluski, J,, et Lalou, M. Recits populaires et contes 
bouddhiques. 

Benveniste, E. Notes parthes et sogdiennes. 

DuGhesne-Guillemin, J. Les citations avestiques de I’Augmadaica. 

No. 3, Juillet-Septembre, 1936. 

Haguenauer, C. A propos de nouvelles recherches concernant le 
Leao-tong, la Coree et le Japon (Shikoku) antiques. 

Les Gores (mise au point). 

Fazy, R, Baudoin ler et Petra (novembre a decembre 1100). 
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Bulletin de VImtitut Frangais d'Arckeologie Orientde. 

Tome xxxvi (Premier Pasiciile), 1936. 

Paiity, E. L’ArcMteGtiire an Caire depiiis la conqu^te ottomane 
(vue d ’ensemble). 

Fillet, M. L’estraction du granit en' iSgypte a Fepoqiie 
pbaraonique. 

La Geographie, Tome ixvii, No. 4, Avril, 1937. 

Dalet, K. Essai siir les pagodes cambodgiennes et leiirs annexes. 

La Revue de VAcademie Arabe, VoL xv, No. 3“4, Mars~Avril, 

1937. 

Cantinean, M. J. Eefiections generales snr la dialectologie des 
parlers arabes. 

Anastase, M. le P. Les noms arabes termines par ieli ’b 

Tijdschrift voor Indische TaaL, Land- en Vdllcenhmde, 

Deel Ixxvii, Aflevering 2, 1937. 

Wellan, J. W. J. Onze eerste aanrakingen met Lanipoeng. 
Stntterbeim, W. E. Het zinrijke waterwerk van Djalatoenda. 
Oudbeidkundig Verslag. 1936. 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, Srivijaya, Caiidrabliami and Vira- 
Paiidya. 

Boletim do Imtituto Vasco da Gama, No. 33, 1937. 
Fernandes, L. C. 0 Livro e o Jornal em Goa. {Continued,) 

The Tsing Hua Journal, VoL xii, No. 1, January, 1937. 

Wang Li. The Copula in Okmese. 

Wen I-to. Notes on tbe Shih eking. 

Peng Yu-lan. Chinese Political Philosophy and Politics in 
Chinese History. 

P'Mg Li"t‘ien. Notes on Some Early Yueh-fu Poems. 

No. 2, April, 1937. 

Yang Shu-ta. Semantic Notes on the Tso chua^i. 

T'ang Lan. On the Absence of the Double Consonants in 
Archaic Chinese. 

Ch'en Yin-k'o. Notes on %]xq Hsiao yao yu. 

Chang Yin-lin. The Bevolt of Wang Hsiao-po and Li Shun in 
Ssu-chTian, 993-5 : An Unsuccessful Communist Movement. 

Archiv fur Orie^iiforschung, Band, xi. Heft 5/6, 1937. 
Weidner, E. F. Die Eeiiefs der assyrischen Konige. IV. Die 
assyrischen Eeiiefs in England (11 Teil). 

Bissing, W. Freiherr von. Das angebliche Weltreich der Hyksos. 
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Thompson, E. C. Assyrian Prescriptions for Stone in the Kidneys, 
for the “ middle and for Pneumonia. 

Oppenheim, M. Freiherr von. Imamkulu, ein neues subaraisches 
Denkmai aus der Hettiterzeit in Kieinasien. 

Opitz, D., Van Buren, E. D. Die vogelfiissige Gottin auf den 
. Lowen. 

Der Islam. Band 24, Heft 2, 1937. 

Somogyi, J. von. Ein arabischer Bericht uber die Tataren im 
“ Ta'rih al-Islam ” von ad-Dahabi. 

Furlani, G. Gli interdetti dei Yezidi. 

Illustrated London News 

No. 5110, vol. 190, of 27th March, 1937, includes more 
details of the finds made by Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan at 
Chagar Bazar in the north-east corner of Syria, on the 
ancient overland route from the Mediterranean to Nineveh ; 
a battle-axe of a new type, fertility figures, ornaments, and 
and seals from c. 3000 b.c. 

No. 5121, of June 12, contains a further description by 
Professor Sami Gabra, Director of the Eygptian University, 
of the excavations at Hermopolis West (see also 8th June, 
1935) showing a park and subterranean mausoleum for the 
sacred Ibis, made in honour of Thoth. 
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Andrews, R, C., TMs business of exploring . . . 9| X 6|. Nem 
YorJc, 1935. From Messrs, Putnam^ s Sons. 

Appaya Dlk^ita : The Siddhantalesasahgraha . . . Ed. by S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri . . . VoL 2. Eomaii and Sanslcrit texts, 
(Madras Univ., Publns. of the Dept, of Indian Philosophy, 
no. 4.) 10 X 7, Madras, 1937. 

From the Registrar, Maims Undversitg. 
Bana. Kadanibari. Vertaling ... in het nederlands van het 
Uttarabhaga en van gedeelten van het Purvabliaga . . . door 
A. A. M. Scharpe . . . (Proefschriffc, Utrecht.) 10 X 6|. 
Leuven, 1937. Froyyi N.V. de Vlaamsche DruJcherij. 

Banerjee, I., Evolution of the Khalsa. Yol. 1. The foundation of 
the Sikh Panth ...9x6. Calcutta, 1936. 

Fro7n the Registrar, Calcutta UniiK 
Borah, M. I., Baharistan-i-Ghaybi. A history of the Mughal wars 
in Assam, Cooch Behar, etc., by Mirza Nathan. Tr. from the 
. . . Persian by . . . M. I. Borah . . . (1st ed.). (Piibi. by the 
Dept, of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam.) 
2 vols. 9x6. Ganhati {Madras pr.), 1936. 

From the Dept, of Hist, and Antiquarian Studies^ 
Boucheman, A. de,^ Une petite cite caravaniere : Suhne . . . 
(Documents d’ Etudes Or. de ITnst. Er. de Damas, tom, 6.) 
12 X 9|. {Damascus 1936.) Exchange. 

Boustany, W. P., The Palestine mandate, invalid and 
impracticable ... 10 X 7. Beirut, 1936. 

From the Palestine Information Centre^ 
Brierre-Narbonne, J. J., Exegese apocryj^he des propheties 
messianiques. With extracts m Mthiopic, Hebrew, Syriac, 
etc., accompanied by French tr. Autographed. 13 X 10. 
Paris, 1937. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner, 

Buddhaghosa. Papahcasudani Majjhinianikayatthakatha . . . 
Pt. 4, Suttas 101-130. Ed. by I. B. Horner. (Pali Text Soc.) 
9x6. London, 1937. Subscription. 

Sarattha - ppakasini. B.’s commentary on the Samyutta- 

nikaya. Ed. by E. L. Woodward . . . Vol, 3 . . . With index 
to vols. 1-3. (Pali Text Soc.) 9x6. London, 1937. 

Subscription. 

Bulletin de la Maison Franco- Japonaise. Tome 8, nos. 2-4. 
Syivain Levi et son cBUvre. Etudes sur la pensee leligeuse 
auJapon. [Both by various writers.] 9 X 6|. (1936). 

From the Maison Franco- Japonaise. 
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Burrow, T., The language of the EJiarostM documents from 
Chinese Turkestan ... 9 X 6. Oamhndge, . 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Byron, E., The road to Oxiana . . . London^ 1937. 

From Messrs. Macmillan. 
Cairo, Eg 3 rptian Library. Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library. 
By A. Grohmann . . . Vol. 2. Legal texts ... 13 x 10. Cairo, 
1936. From the Egyptian Library. 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarter ending 30th June 
(and 30th Sept.), 1936. (Appendix to the Calcutta Gazette.) 
14 X 9. Calcutta, 1936, 37. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Cambridge History of India. Vol. 4. The Mughul period. Planned 
by . . . Sir W. Haig . . . Ed. by Sir E. Burn . . . 9| x 7. 
Cambridge, 1937. From the Cambridge University Press. 
Ceylon. Historical Manuscripts Commission Bulletin, No. 1. 
May, 1937. 10| X 7|. Colombo, 1937. 

From the Government of Ceylon. 
Chinese Plays. Famous Chinese plays. Tr. and ed. by L. C. 
Arlington and H. Acton ... 9 X 6. Peiping, 1937. 

From M. Henri Yetch. 
Citroen. Expedition Citroen Oentre-Asie. La croisikn jaune. 
3e mission . . . par G. Le Fevre . . . 11-| x 10|. Paris, 1933. 

From Lt.-Col. D. M. F. Hoysted. 
Collis, M., She was a queen ...9x6. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
Confucius. The Analects, or the Conversations of C. . . . Tr. . . . 
by W. B. Soothill . . . Ed. by . . . Lady Hosie . . . (The World’s 
Classics, 442.) 6 x 4. London, 1937. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Costin, W. C., Great Britain and China, 1833-1860 . . . 9 x 6. 

Oxford, 1937. From the Oxford University Press. 

Craig, A,, An Oriental history, particularly for the Philippines . . . 

X Manila, 1933. From the Author. 

Crowfoot, J. W., Churches at Bosra and Samaria-Sebaste . . . 
(British SchooL of Arch, in Jerusalem. Supplementary 
Paper 4.) 12 x 9J. London, 1937. 

From the Brit. School of Arch, in Jerusalem. 
Dikshitar, V. E. Eamacandra, Studies in Tamil literature and 
history . . . 9 x 6. Madras, 1936, From the Author. 

Driver, G. E., Problems of the Hebrew verbal system . . . (Old 
Testament Studies, no. 2.) 10 X 6|-. Edinburgh, 1937. 

From Messrs. T. and T. Clark. 
Dujcev, I., II cattolicesimo in Bulgaria nel sec. xvii . . . (Or. 
Christiana Analecta, 111.) 10 x 7. Roma, 1937. Exchange. 
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Dussaud, B., Les decouvertes de Eas-Slianira (IJgarit),et i^Aiicieii 
Testament ... 10 X 8. Paris, 1937. 

From Mess'rs. P, GciitJiner, 
Eden, E., Up the country. Letters written from the upper 
provinces of India ... 8 X 5|. London, 19^7. 

From the Oxford U Oliver sity Press. 
Eranos Jahrbiich, 1936. Gestaltung der Erlosiingsidee in Ost 
und West . . . 8| X 6. Zurich, 1937. From the Wiem-Yerlag, 
Firdausi. Giossar zu F.’s Schahname, von F. Wolff . . . 2 vois. 
13 X 10. Berlin, 1935. 

Presented by the Deutsche Morgenlandische GesellschafL 
Franz, L., Die Muttergottin in Vorder Orient und in Europe . . . 

(A.O., Bd. 35, Heft 3.) 9-| x 6. Leipzig, 1937. Bought, 
Grant, C. P., The Syrian desert . . . 9|- X 6-|. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. A. and C. Bkwh. 
Grimme, H., Altsinaitische Forschungen. Epigraphisclies und 
historisches . , . (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultiir des 
Altentums, Bd. 20, Heft 3.) 10 X 6|. Paderborn, 1937. 

From Messrs. 0. Qoldwell. 
Henning, W., Ein manichaisches Bet- und Beichtbuch. (Herausg. 
und iibersetzt) von W. H. (Abhandlungen, Preuss. Akad. 
der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Ki., Jahrg. 1936, Nr. 10.) 11 X 7|. 
Berlin, 1937. Exchange. 

Herzfeld, E., Usa-Eos. (Extr. de I’Annuaire de ITnst. de Pliiloiogie 
et d’Hist. Or. et Slaves, tom. 4.) Pamphlet. 10 x 6-L 
Bruxelles, 1936. Fro^n the Author. 

Hitti, P. K., History of the Arabs . . . 9 x 6J. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
Hudud ai-‘Alam. The regions of the world.'' A Persian 
geography . . . a.d. 982. Tr. and explained by V. Minorsky. 
With the preface by V. Y. Barthold (f 1930) tr. from the 
Eussian , , . (Gibb Mem. Ser., N.S., 11.) 10 x 7. London, Wdl. 

Subscriptmi. 

HW " and Hay, S., Air over Eden . . . 9J X 6|. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Hutchinson. 
Ibn Hudail. L’ornement des ames et la devise des habitants d'el 
'Andalus. Trait e de guerre sainte islamique. Eeproduction 
du MS. . . . revu et corrige , . . par L. Mercier. Arabic. Paris, 
1936. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Ibn al-Mu'aiyad. Anba'az-ZamanfiAhbaral-Jaman. Anfiingedes 
Zaiditentums in Jemen. Textkritische Teilausgabe mit 
iJbersetzungsprobe . . . von Mohamed Madi. (Studien zur 
Geschichte etc. des islamischer Orients, Heft 9.) 10-| x 7|. 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1936. From Messrs. W. de Gruyter. 
India. Archaeological Survey. List of archseologicai photo- 
negatives ... in the office of the Director General of 
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Archaeology in India, Simla. (Corrected np to 31st March, 
1935.) Pts. 1, 2. 10 X 7. Delhi, 1936. 

From the Government of India, 
Indian States’ Forces. Army List ... 1st January, 1937. 

10 X 6|. Delhi, 1237, From the Government of India. 
Ishaque, M., Sukhanvaran-i-Iran . . . Yol. 2 . . .Persian. 10 X 7. 

Calcutta (Delhi pr.), 1937. From the Author. 

Jalal nd-din Enmi : The Mathnawi ... Ed. by E. A. Nicholson 
... Yol. 7 . . . Commentary on Bks. 1, 2. (Gibb Mem. Ser., 
N.S., 4, vol. 7.) 10 X 6|. London, 1937. Subscription. 
Jeffery, A., Materials for the history of the text of the Qur’an. 
The old codices . . . (De Goeje Fund, no. 11.) 10 x 7|. 
Leiden, 1937. From the Author, 

Kiernan, E. H., The unveiling of Arabia ... 9 X 6. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. George Ear rap. 
Koppers, W., and others, Die Indogermanen und Germanen- 
Frage . . . (Wiener Beitrage zux Kulturgeschichte, Jahrg. 4.) 
9J X 6|. Salzburg and Leipzig, 1936. 

From the Inst, fur Yolherkunde der Univ. Wien. 
Kroeber, A. L., Archaeological explorations in Peru, Pt. 4. 
Cahete Yalley . . . (Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Anthropology 
Memoirs, vol. 2, no. 4.) 13 X 10. Chicago, 1937. Exchange, 
Lassus, J., Inventaire archeologique de la region an nord-est 
de Hama. Tom. 2, Planches. (Documents d’Etudes Or. 
de ITnst, Fr. de Damas, tom. 4.) 12 X 9|. (Damascus ?, 1936.) 

Exchange. 

Law, B. C., The Buddhist conception of spirits . . . 2nd ed. . , . 
enlarged. 8| X 5-|. London, 1936. From the Author, 

Mahavira : his life and teachings . . . 7|- X 5. London, 1937. 

From the Author, 

Legacy of India, The, [by a variety of authors]. Ed. by 6. T. 
Garratt ... 7|- X 5J. Oxford, 1937. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Lehmann, W., Der Friedensvertrag zwischen Yenedig und der 
Ttirkei von 2. Okt., 1540 . . . With Turkish text and German tr. 
(Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 16.) 10 X 7|. Stuttgart, 1936. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 
Levy, K., Zur masoretischen Grammatik. Texte und Unter- 
suchungen. (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 15.) 10 x 7J. 

Stuttgart, 1936. From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 

Leyden E. Universitet, Bibl. Cataldgus Dl. 37. Inventaris van 
de HSS. Afd. 4. 9| Leiden, 1937. 

From Leyden University Library, 
Littmann, E., Orientalistische Studien. E. Littmann zu seinen 60. 
Geburtstag . . . 1935, uberreicht . . . Herausg. von E. Paret. 
10|- X 7. Leiden, 1935. From Messrs. E. J. Brill, 
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Littinaiin Collection. Die abessinisclien Handscliriften der 
Sanimlung Littmann in Tubingen, Von Murad Kamil 
(A. K. M., Bd. 21, Heft 8.) 9|- x 6. Leipzig, 1936. Exchange. 
Madras. A guide to the records . . . in the Madras Record Office. 
10 X 6|-, Madras, 1936. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Madras Govt. Financial Dept. Abstracts of the desi)atches to 
England, 1845-1853. Vols. 4 and 5. 13| X 8|. Mladras, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
— Political Dept. Index to the Political and Foreign 
Department Proceedings, 1801-05, 07, 09, 11-12. 13| X 8|. 
Madras, 1937. From the High Commissioner for India. 
Madras. Records of Fort St. George. Copies of wills, probates, 
and letters of administration, Majmr’s Court of Madraspetam, 
1735-44. Vol. 1. 

- — - Fort St. David Cash Book. 1747-1750. 

— — Mayor’s Court Minutes. 1739. Vol. 4 : 1741-2. Vol. 5 : 
1743. Vol 6. 

Pleadings in the Mayor’s Court. 1731-2. Vol. 1 : 1742-3. 

Vol. 3. 13| X 8|. Madras, 1936, 37. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Mahabharata . . . Ed, by V. S. Suthankar . . . (Ease. 8). The Virata- 
parvan, being the 4th book of the M. . . . ed. by Raghu Vira 
. . . 11 J X 9. Poona, 1936. Buhscription. 

Majumdar, R. C., Ancient Indian colonies in the Far Bast. Vol 2. 
Suvarnadvipa. Pt. 1. Political history , . . 10 x 6|. Dacca, 
1937. From the Author. 

Medhi, Kahiram, Assamese grammar and origin of the Assamese 
language, with ... a short history of Assamese literature . . . 
Assamese, except for the history of A. literature, which is in 
English. 10 X 7. GauhaPi (Calcutta pr.), 1936. 

From the Author. 

Michigan. Preliminary report of the University of Michigan 
excavations at Sepphoris, Palestine, in 1931. [Ed, by] L, 
Waterman. 11 X 8. Ann Arbor, 1937. 

From the Univ. of Michigan Press. 
Mills, J. P., The Rengma Magas. 9 x 6, London, 1937. 

Fro7n Messrs. Macmillan. 
Morgan, J. de, Manuel de numismatiqiie orientale . . . 
Piibl achevee sous la direction de K. J. Basmadjian. Tom. 1 . 
10-| X 7. Pam, 1^23-1936. From Messrs. P.GeutImer. 

Mullie, J., The structural principles of the Chinese language . . . 
Tr. from the Flemish by A. Omer Versichel Vols. 2 and 3. 
(Anthropos, Bibl Linguistique, tom. 5, 6.) 104 X 7|. 

Peiping, 1937. From the Scheut Alission, Peiphig. 

Mewman, H., Indian peepshow . . . 7-|- x 5|. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. G. Bell, 
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Mizamuddin Sami. Histoire des conqiietes de Tamerlan intitalee 
Zafarnama . . . avec des additions . . . fid. . . . par F. Tauer. 
Tom. 1. Texte persan du Z. (Monografie ArcHvu 
Oriental niho 5 vol. 5.) 10 X 7. ’Praha, 1937. 

From the Oriental Institute, Prague, 
Noldeke, A., AcMer vorlanfiger Bericht uber die von der Deutscken 
Forsclinngs-gemeinsciiaft in Urnk-Warka miternommenen 
Ansgrabiingen . . . (Abbandlimgen, Preiiss. Akad. der Wiss., 
1936. PML'-liist. KL, ITr. 13.) 12 x 9|. Berlin, 1937. 

Exchange, 

O’Neale, L. M., Arcbceological explorations in Peru. Pt. 3. 
Textiles of the Early Nazca period . . . (Field Mus. of Nat. 
Hist,, Anthropology Memoirs, vol. 2, no. 3.) 13x10. 

Chicago 937. Exchange, 

Paclieco Pereira, D., Esmeraldo de situ orbis . . . Tr. and ed. by 
G. H. T. Kimble . , . (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., no. 79.) 9x6. 
London, 1937. Subscription. 

Pitkawala, M. B., Historical geography of Sind. Pt. 2 . . . Karachi, 
1936. From the Author. 

Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts. 

No, 44, pt. 2, The Sudrachara Siromani. 

No. 45, pt. 2. The Kiran avail Prakasa (Guna). ByVardhamana 
Upadhyaya, Ed. by Badri Nath Shastri. 

No. 62. The Nirsimha Prasada, Tirtha Sara. By Dalapati 
Eaja. Ed. by Surya Narayana Sukla. 

No. 68. The Madhvamukhalahkara. By Vanamali Misra. 

Ed, by Narasimhacharya Varkhedkar. 

No. 69, pt. 1. The Samksepa Sariraka with Tattvabodhini. 
No. 73. The Upendra Vi jhana Sutra. 9 X 5|-. Benares, 1936. 

From the Director, Govt. Sanskrit Library. 
Punjab. Press List of Old Records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat, 
from 1864-8. General Dept. Index to vol. 19. 13 x 8|. 
Lahore, 1936. From the High Commissioner for India 

Press List of Old Records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat. 

Indices to vois. 16, 17, and 18. 13| x SJ. Lahore, [1937]. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Rachmati, G. R., Ttirkische Turfan-Texte 7. Mit sinologischen 
Anmerkungen von W, Eberhard . . . (Abhandlungen, Preuss. 
Akad der Wiss., 1936, Phil.-hist. KL, Nr. 12.) 12 x 9-|. 

Berlin, 1%Z1. Exchange. 

Raghubir Sinha : Malwa in transition'. . . 8J X ^. Bombay, 1936. 

From Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala and Sons. 
Rajasthana~ra Duha. Pt. 1. (Pilani Rajasthani Ser., no. 2.) 
Compiled by Narottamadasa Svami. Hindi. 8-| x 5|. 
Delhi, 1935. From the Compiler. 

Rempis, C., Beitrage zur Hayyam-Forschung ... (A. K. M., 
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^afta d Pishra d Ainia 

(A Manda\n Magical Text 
Translated and Transliterated by E. S. Dbower) 

Marai m^aba. Bliba dakia bli^ania bpiima tu^bihta. 
Ku^ta asinkhun 
Transliteration 


= B. 

= G or Gh. 

= D or Db. 

= H (bard and soft). 

= W, U, or V. 

= Z. 

= (a final possessive 3rd person termination) b. 
==T. 

== Y or 1. 

= K or Kb. 

^=L. ' 

= M. ; ' 

Y = N. 

=S. 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1937. 



. 

= ’Ain. But in Mandaaan never guttural, and can 
replace. “ a Followed by “ u ” or i” it takes 
on the long u '' or “ i ” sound. 

= :s. 

= Q. 

.= E./ 

= Sh. 

= T or 

= Ad, or Ed. The possessive particle and relative 
particle d. 

= A. ' 

= K& i.e. like ” or as 

Bshumaihun d hiia rbia qadmaiia nul^raia mn almia d 
nhura yatiria d dawia kulhun ’ubadia asu&a uzakufca 
ha&amta uzarazta unatarta rabtia d ^arara nhuilia Idilia Plan 
br Plana uzawai ubnai ubnaftai udaurai hiMai ulmlh binianai 
mn hiia umn Manda d hiia asia maraihun d kulhun asawa&a 
’zha u’tazha aina bi^ta ukabihta waina zruqtia waina 
(10) bruqtia waina kbi^tia waina qliqtia waina ’kiltia k& abun 
Bil nsib niia urmh Iri^ia qirib rma T kwakiatiia unsab tagha 
wathnh bri^ia uzaina tla T kadfh hutra d mura b’dh {or 
b'adia) am qarbala (?) lauma kulh bgumra ^ ta^a nad unfal mn 
ri^ia uzaina nfal mn kadfh hutra d mura nfal mn ’dh uri^ia 
(20) smar ubarsa nfal gibta d gaubat Th usilqit [sic] ^gibun [sic] 
b^uba ^ibiahia k& ta^aiun traslun bri^aihun uzaina tlilia 
Ikadfaiun hutra d mura nfal mn ’daihun umdabrania lalma 
kulh bgumura hutra d mura nfal mn ’daihun uri^aihun smar 
ubarsa nfal gibta d gabat Th usilqit [sic] upagibun [sic] byama 
(30) k& mlia mia wazlia mia bgauh warbita piria u’nbia uTania d 
Tawia rauzia wamarat kma Aapiria yama u^apiria d masgin 
bgauh d ’bdit piria u’nbia uTania d Tawih rauzia wamarat 
Later on (p. 2) “ unidabrh lalma kulh bgumra 
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kma sliapiria yama ushapiria-.d .masgiii bgaiili «i rliita piria ■ 
iiiibia iidaiiia d 'lawilj sba gibta d gabat lawailiiiii iisilcjsit 
pagibun baqiiia d bush raiia u^apir. bnaiun iibnathiin ii^apiria 
baqaria d masgin aba&raiun aqnia Igat piimaiiin inn iiiiria {40) 
ubnaiun Igat pumaiun nm mimas waramatha la masgin 
abadmaiun gubta d gaubat lawaihun usilqat pagibun btaiiria 
d pirun malka d niisraiia__wamrat kma ^apiria tauria d pinin 
malka d misraiia ^apiria ubnaiun ubna&un udiapiria baqaria 
d masgin abafcaiim tauria Igat pumaiun imi iiiixiai ubnaiun (ao) 
Igat pumaiun mn mimas ubaqaria tkalal uiifil Iknaf tauraiiiix 
usilqat dikitun ubkitun udnitun '1 qudam hiia rbia qadmaiia 
ha^ liiia upra^ hiia u’tafradi hiia k& yatbia bathra kasia 
bdiMiinaftun ubziwa rba dilim d nafshaiun iibanliura rba 
kabira wamar hazin qala d man mn tibil qala rama d mn (60) 
’ubdunia titaiia d h^uHia umn mia siawia ’siiia gmitia 
unsisia malil d nimarlun maraihun d nafshaihiin ya yaduiia 
d yaditun ’1 mahii mshailitun hazin qala d aina bishta ukawihta 
umarirtia d baqat usilqat mn himqia d yama umn taum 
taumia titaiia d hshulAa umn mia siawia htima hatam 
mkairia bruhia unishmafta d bnat anasha washkath 1 P. br ( 70 ) 
P. umhath urmath bhana d ’mh Igat ainh mn niihzia upiimh 
mn mikal iddh mn mibad uli^rh mn masguiia ha^ hiia 
upra^ hiia u’tafra^ hiia kdi yatbia b shkb inathim. bziwa rba 
dilun d naMaihun banhura rba ukabira uqiriuia Iman d 
asia wamarulh qum nsub ^aba mkadfia d parzla ii^aba (80) 
silwania mn shaba taha d ziqla ziburia ushiiba shibia mn 
^uba ridiia nhuffi ’1 'umqia d yamia ulyama d bsiria htimia 
gmitia nsisia lu^tuia '1 aina bi^ta ukawilita umarirtia d 
mhata 1 P. br P. umihuia bakla rba d ziwa ubnarga rba d 
Air‘a&a ubgurmaiza d nura b^aba mkadfai d parzla ushuba ( 90 ) 
salawatiba mn ^uba talia d ^iqla ziburia u^uba iiibia mn 
^uba ri^ia unhufli ul^utia 1 aina bidita ukawihta baufia 
riAia bsbasia d himiania b^ahfia d ^ifula titaiia d li^rh 
urumuih bit zban uladan dukta d dudia utafan Iglala urahta 
aina bi^ta u’kilta utinihta utimalil utimarlh kabra d kabralh (lOO 
mn 'ni^a asia d ni&ia gabra d la ha^ ulah^u^ ulapraA 
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wamar bmimltali nii^taiina bpra manali d nisab mia mn 
pum frash ^liwa unii^a br ^u^ma biwara uinihla p& piiar 
giifna uinilila satra sita u^maiia timia mn yardna rba d mia 
( 110 ) Mia wadMiar bazin pngdama lb n^upb bpa^ra d P. br P. 
iitip^ar utifuq minb aina bi^ta ukawibta nmarirtia waina 
zruqtia waina bruqtia waina kbi^tia waina qliqtia 
famish b’^nmia ukA ziqa banania nk& sifra gadfa d 
pashar unafiq mn qinb ukA tata d pa^ra unafqa mn dibnh 
uk& mibla d pashra unafqa bmia iik& biuta d paAra 
(120) unafqa d barqa bminilta d qarb wamarlia ’zil bazin 

adlAaiib 1 bil ab d nisab ta^b nnitris bri^a unisab zainb 
nnitlia bkadfh butra d mnra nilguit b’db nnidabrb labna 
Imlh bgumra wamarlb ’zil bazin din&a adlAarlun 1 ^uba 
shibiabia niiinisbun ta^aiun unitirsnnn brishainn uninisbnn 
( 130 ) zainaiun unitlun bkadfaiun butra d miira niligtun b’daibun 
unidabrunh lalma kulb bgumra ’zil bazin ^u&a adlAarlh 
lyama kM mba mia ununia udilfunia nasgun bgaub d ’rbita 
piria u’mbia ulania lawh niriuzun ’zil bazin ^bufea adlAarlh 
laqna d bu^ raiia aqna ni^tria pumaiun Imiria ubnaiun 
nishtria Imimas waramaAa nasgun abatoaiun ’zil bazin 
( 140 ) ^uMa adliar Itaura d pirun malka d misraiia tauria 
ni^tria pumaibun Imaria [sic] ubnaiun ni^tria pumaiun 
Imimas ubaqaria nasgun aba&raiun ’zil bazin ^u&a adliarlb 
1 P. br P. d tip^ar utifuq minb aina bi^ta ukawibta waina 
zruqtia waina bruqtia waina ’kumtia k& ^ami^ b^umia 
( 150 ) uk& ziqa banania uk^ sifar gadfa d pa^ar unafiq mn 
qinb uk& tata d pa^ra unafqa mn dibnb uk& mibla 
d pashra unafqa bmia wasu&a tibuilia 1 P. br P. uzawh ubnh 
ubnaftb udaurb biklb ubinianh basuflia d manda d biia asia 
wamar aina d abuk bsana waina d ^ibabia bi^ia bibnaiun 
(160) waina d azia waina d a&ia waina d rabiqia waina d qaribia 
waina d dardiqunia waina d dirdiquniafta waina d zanai 
waina d zamar waina d bulb tibil waina d mbata 1 P. br 
P. ninisbb ’urba unisaq Idiqla libdaia nitib Igidma uniparta 
bi prata d parit minb nandia bnandia minb nafil baqnia d 
tauria nidriHiubb utata nidrij^ubb utitin utitbabat utibtul 
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aina bi^ita ukawilita mn pa^a d P. br P. kdi, '’nfea, d yatba (170) 
aqama ham iihamath wartat ubihtat akwa& aqar uiihut 
anat . aina bi^ta d mahialh 1 P. br.P, iimshabin' Mia . 

BAnmaihnn d liiia rbia asnfta tilinilia ’1 P. br P. hda d aina 
ntartin d ainia u&alth d ainai warbia d ainia hamidi d ainia 

d ainia u^nba d ainia waina zruqtia wairia msiistia (ISO) 
waina qliqtia waina hamranita waina ’kiltia waina d azla 
waina d atibia waina d qaima waina d yatba waina d rahiqia 
waina d qaribia waina d zanai waina d zamar waina d 1 
aramafta yatba waina d ’1 rqiha rmiia lia d 1 azlit anat aina 
d Msfar nniwal hawit d aMa azlit ahia mn hdadia gatlit 'ii (190) 
d Mmama&a azlit Mmama&a mn hdadia parAit aqniq mn 
baifta npa^ra d P. br P. miqar ziqla iim ba,^a iirigluk niirgal 
qaina Ibnria iitirinMi mitria bai^a mn glala kib AiiMi mikba^ 
libna bbiniana utibiili abara birbita arbikulM ushiriulA d kifia 
d prat udiglat arbiki^ almana bzaina iipara^a bqashth {200) 
urasliikh raiia baqnih nbaqara btanrih nsab sida bimsana 
unisbilM aria d bnh udiba d shitlh sifra Iqinh usartana dniqubh 
unisbnia d aina bi^ta ukawihta d mhata d P- br P. utip^ar 
utifuq minh k& mihla d pa^a nnafqa bmia nkth hiifia mn 
puma d kasa uktih hamra mn puma d ^ataia uk|h ^inta mn (210) 
aina d ^aHiiba ninisbh Mrba unisaq d ziqla uni^ifth bsilwa 
^arira ’kisit umakisit anat aina biAta ukawihta d mhata 
d (? d) P. br P. utip^ar utifuq minh k& mihla d pashra 
unafqa bmiia ’kisit umakisit anat aina bi^ta ukawihta d 
mhata d P. br P. aqar suhus ubhut u’tbal uniramia dcurilM (220) 
umiia qariria um^abin hiia . , . . , . . . . . . 

Abgan ^uma rba wabgan mimra rba qadmaiia d aina 
^gi^tia ud aina mristia ud aina qliqtia d aina zruqtia ud aina 
hamranita u’laina d yatba d qiqilta udaina d aila bailha 
unafqa bai&a ud aina d saida d sliq mn agma ud aina d (230) 
raiia d sliq mn aqna aina d bismat waina d rabat dbarat 
k& pilqa wawadt u’thambalt kfli Mrnasa wamralh kfc laii 
aina hasumtia ulau raiubtia ana Milma aina hasumtia raiubtia 
qiritulia wamarlh hazin d la haisit hazin d la raibit d a&it (240) 
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upagatbli bMkla d bit malka u^urba rba d gubria mrbaiiia 
baina mliitaiiiiia ii’l 'uhriMi "tkamart bikla d bit nialka 
nfal nshurba rba d gubria rurbania ’tbarat Aabbia sardia d 
bgawailiun aina basumtia waina raiubtia ’tbarat k& pilqa 
wawadt w’tliambalt kdi ’urnasa wamralli k& laii aina 
(250) kasimitia ulau aina raiubtia ana ’dilma aina basumtia waina 
raiubtia qaritulia wamarlh bazin d labaisit bazin d la raibit 
d a&it iipagatbb bipdana d ^ita tauria u^ita ’karia d zira 
ubazira barqa ramin dalit ainiMi urmitibun wamart kma 
shapiria ’pdania u^apiria ’karia d bgawaibun baina mhitainun 
(260) iid bilirili "tkamart ’pdana psiq u^anziria psiq tauria rbit 
lagma u'karia rbit d ma&b zira ubazira mn arqa psaqt aina 
basumtia waina raiubtia ’tbarat k& ’urnasa wamralli kft lau 
aina basumtia ulau aina raiubtia ana ’dilma aina basumtia 
waina raiubtia qaritulia wamarlb bazin d la baisit bazin d 
(270) la raiubit d aMt upagatbb bbai&a d shita abia u^ita 
’umama&a d bibda bai&a yatbia ubibda sala akblin u’l bda 
tanura qaimin u’l bda asita mbab^in dalit ainildi urmtaibun 
wamart kma shapiria abia bnia bdadia u’umama;di.a alwa& 
(280) bdadia lanasin baina mbitainun u’l ’ubrili ’tkamart abia ’I 
bdadia nfal ii’umama;fta d bdadia nfal ^ig^a utirqa rmit 
bnataibun aina basumtia waina raiubtia ’tbarat k& pilqa 
wawadt ’tbambalt k& ’urnasa wamralb lau aina basumtia 
ulau aina raiubtia ana ’dilma aina basumtia waina raiubtia 
(290) qaritulia wamarlh bazin d la baisit bazin d laraibit d a&it 
upagitbb bniula d arba ^apirafta dalit ainiMi urmitibun 
wamart kma shapiria shapira&a udiapiria karkuria d ’daibun 
baina mbitainun u’l ’uhrili ’tkamart ’laiia ’tbar u’laiia 
utitaiia ’tbar ^apira&a bakian ubnaiun alin Aig^a utirqa 
(300) rmit binaibun aina basumtia waina raiubtia ’tbart k^ pilqa 
uawadt u’tbambalt kdi ’urnasa bbut ufuq mn bazin pa^ra 
d P. br P. kA ’n&a ’sira d bukta nisbat 1 kadfb rmat 
wazlat Imiinlia mia waftun upagubh ham ubamatb d ’rusa 
’tigid kanfh u’taram Iri^h u’tgibnat uniflat bukta miiib 
u’tibrat u’tbihtat akwafli bbut unfuq anat aina bidita 
(310) mn pagjira d P. br P. aina d rabat ’tbarat ktb pilqa 
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.uawadat ' ii’tliaiiibalt k& ’urnasa b'liiit iifiiq ., mil ,'haziii 
pa^ra d P. br P. iimn bai^h hiklh utaiirh , iitaiira&li 'omii, ' 
kisli aqinianb iim^abin Mia zaliin . . . ... . . . 

. . . , . B^iimaibun d Mia rbia asutba tilmilia IP. br 
P. ’kisa makisa ainaibiin d ^aba barashatha mn baitba, iipaghra (320) 
d P. br P. mn zawb ubiib ubnathh umii Mwaiiiathli iiqinianli 
waiia P. br P. ainai bianhura uli^rai bldirara waiia P. br P. 
wanatmi barshia latutai wana P. br P. ’lawaiMiuii pshar iisliria . 
mn P. br P. b^uma d bardbi’ii malalAa iishria bshiniia d 
gadfibl malalAa u^ria biimna d bamgibl inalaHia pshar { 330 ) 
bar^ia bi^ia nsadania ’pikia waina bi^ta iikawdita iiiii 
pa^ra d P. br P. bshnm abul^un ngadfailAiin lawaikhiin 
pshar u^ria miiiiltaMun bdardaria Mmama thMi iiii mn pa^ra. 
d P. br P. uzawh nbnh nbna&b p^ar nshria 11111 iiiagalta 
iidiiita nmitras trisa ’^umia Iqndamh d P. br P. umitras (3401 
trisa arqa Iqudamb d P. br P. wasu&a tibuilia 1 P. br P. 
bbalin minilta d nbura biia zaJAin Ikulliun Mbadia . . . . 


Eaza d bazin pugdama shrita Imaii d ’sir iimtanaf bliarshia 
d kdubalb dtasa d anka wabara iirita tilmilia ulzibnb ulzibunh 
qrib Ikuza d mia wazia MaMiiakb ulbaitha ul zibnakh 
n’lzbunalA turn titiksia ainaihun d ^aba bi^ia d bara^a]^a 

iiAarir nmnasai (350) 

’sixa usdima ’sfar uniwal aina zruqtia ’sira iisdima aina 
msustia ’sira usdima aina qliqtia ’sira nsdima aina ’knnitia 
’sira nsdima aina qdurtia ’sira nsdima aina qbnrtia ’sira nsdima 
aina blnltia ’sira nsdima aina d ’1 tnria qaima ’sira nsdima aina 
d ’1 aramatiba yatba ’sira nsdima aina d ’1 rqiha rmiia ’sira (360) 
nsdima aina d ’1 ri^ ’ibad nmabad qaiimna ana P. br P. lilai 
wanatnn barAia latntia wana ’lawaiMinn piiiria bar^ia 
bMia nsadania ’pikia pAiria bar^ia nsdimia hrimia nksisia 
’kisia nmakisia nm^amtia nnibatlia zibia nmazibia znnia 
nmazimia b^nma d pa^rnn ziwa gabra pa^ura d pashar 
btaninia d yardna nbura bna libshnkha pidira bna Ibar^ia (370) 
sidama bna Irntna diaina bna n^aina bawia rwaba bna 
nrwaha bawia tabnfta bnat ntabutha bawia nnbnxa bna 
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unKura liawia sdima Aqahit aina zruqtia sdimia tiKuat aina 
msustia sdima huat aina qliqtia sdima sarsit aina ’kaltia 
sdima Aafafit aina qburtia sdima skakit unitar aina qdnitia 
(380) d IMnun nkarknma adunai sbabuA nkruli utabaria n^ania 
waqnr ugamar mi^qal ^qilta n^qilta ni^qul girba u’^ata 
mn pa^ra d P, br P. mibra^ briliia umbaruMiia lalam almia 

Hia zaMn . 

’sira usdima np^ira umaziha aina zruqtia d Aami^ 
umsnstia d libat uqliqtia d nbu u’kiltia d sin blultia d kiwan 
(390) uqbnrtia d bil uqdurtia d nirig waina d 1 arama&a yatba 
waina d 1 rqiba rm’ia waina d ananai wasu&a tihuilia ’1 

P. br P. Mia zalAin 

Raza rba para uparta qrib ’lawaibnn kdub Imagalta d tabia 

utlilb bsaura . 

’sira bMma umaziha diqahit aina zruqtia d ^ami^ ’sira 
umaziha amamit aina msustia d libat ’sira umaziha sarhit 
( 400 ) aina qliqtia d nbu ’sira umaziha sarsit aina ’kiltia d sin ’sira 
umaziha aina hlultia d kiwan ’sira umaziha ^afafit aina 
qburtia d bil ’sira umaziha skakit unitar aina qdurtia d 
niri^ sdima umaziha sam usaf raza d ananai sdim haq umaq 
raza d sdim kuf raza urimza uraza sdim ^ir^a kulh d 
h^uMia umia siawia sdimia hrimia malkaiun mbatlan 
(^10) mha^aba&un ’siritun usdimitun hftimitun um^amitun 
umbatlitun zimitun umazimitun Ibar mn pagjira d P. br 
P. b^uma d hahu ri^aga qa^i^a nibtul hAulAa unizkia 
nhura d qinan d tartin usrin AurbaAa d bit simiaiil satana 
nibtul h^ulia uniz^ia nhura wasu&a tihuilia ’1 P. br P. 
mn hiia rbia qadmaiia umn manda d hiia hiia zalAin . . . 


( 420 ) Banana rabtia d nhura yatibna ana hu hibil ziwa zadiq br 
a&ra d nhura br daura taqna br mdinat M&ria ana u’uftria 
ahai bnia nhura d qaimia qudamai anush zuta qaiim 1 smalai 
ushitil qaiim lyaminai Mnun ulbu^aih d minai qaiminin 
umAabinalh lanana rabtia d nhura d minh ’tinsibnin haiza^ 
( 430 ) ^aminin qala d P. br P. ana^a d aina mhath ukiwihta nsabth 
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ulibli ata iiruiana ’abtaga^ wana hibil ziwa zadiqa waiiiarnalim 
1 ’udiria abai bnia nliara d yatbia bkisia wamarnaliiii abut 
d tibil arqa wasnfta mindam tibidulh ’1 P. br P. gabra ii'ntha 
wamarnalun 1 bMria zidqa gbilia bisra uzma sab liazin 
piigdama kdublb 1 P. br P. anasha d aina nibatli uka^viita 
nsabth. ulibb ata umiana ’^tagadi wasu&a tibuilli *1 P. br (440) 
P. b^iima d manda d Mia asia maiaibnn d asawatiia biia 
zakhin 


The Scroll for the Exorcism of the Eyes 

My Lord be Praised ! 

With a Pure Heart ! 

On my tongue and in my mouth (be) praise ! ^ 

In the name of the Great, First, Strange ^ Life, from worlds 
of light abounding, which is above all (created) works ; healing, 
purity, armed-readiness, sealing and the great security of 
soundness ^ shall be mine, N. son of N., and my wife’s, my 
sons’ and my daughters’, and (protect) my dwelling, and the 
enclosed ground about it ^ and all my buildings. From the 
Life and from Manda d Hiia, healers, lords of all healings. 

Tremble ! be scared off. Evil Eye and Dimmed (or blinded) 

(Eye) and Blue Eye ® and Eye with white cataract and Shut (10) 
Eye and Eye with a film on it, and Corroded Eye ! 

When their father Bel took water and threw it on his head, 
advanced, threw on his teeth (?) and took a crown and set it 

^ Should be this. Careless copying. 

2 Nukraiia Mandseans translate “ coming from a distance of time or 
space ”, hence “ ancient I follow Lidzbarski. 

3 Shrara. Soundness of body and mind. L. sometimes translates ^rara 
‘Vtruth...”. 

* Hikla, Mandteans say “ the ground about the bouse ”, i.e. the compound 
wall. Literally “ that enclosed by a boundary line drawn about it ”. (Cf. 
hql.) Hence hall, temple, nave (of church), etc. 

^ Priests translate “ eye that glances to and fro I suspect that priests,, 
amongst whom blue eyes are common, are biased. It is just possible (ef, 

P,-S. JDip ; however, blue eyes are commonly thought baleful. 
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OR his liead, a mulberry (or pastoral) staff in liis hand, with 
a shield on his fore-arm ; all was in perfect order. . . . The 
crown shook and fell from his head and the armour fell from 
his shoulder, the mulberry staff fell from his hand, and his 
head was confused and he fell on his bed (by) the snare 
(20) which She ^ wove upon him. 

And She rose and strayed amongst the Seven Planets. When 
they put their crowns on their heads and hung armour on their 
shoulders the mulberry staff fell from their hands ^ and the 
Fatebringers, all of them, were in their perfection. The 
mulberry staff fell from their hands and their heads were 
confused and they fell on their couches (by) the spell which 
she "wove upon them. And she rose and met ”, see below) 
them (those) in the sea (or great lake) when the water was 
high, and water flowed into it, and the spring herbage, fruits 
(30) and grapes and trees that were by it flourished. 

And she said, How beautiful the sea is, and how beautiful 
are those who go about in it, of (and ?) the spring herbage, the 
fruits, and the trees that are by it (lit. above it) (bis). He 
thought (she thought ?) the snare which she wove upon them. 
And she rose and met sheep tended by shepherds, and beautiful 
were the lambs, male and female, and beautiful the herdsmen 
(40) who followed behind them. She restrained the mouths of the 
sheep from the pastures and their lambs’ mouths from sucking, 
and they ® went not (on ?) the hills after them (the dams). 
A snare that she wove upon them. And she went up and met 
the bulls of Pharaoh, King of the Egyptians, and she said, 
How beautiful are the bulls of Pharaoh, King of the 
Egyptians, and their calves, male and female ; and beautiful 
aie the herdsmen who walk behind them ! ” She withheld 
(50) the mouths of the bulls from the pastures and the mouths 
of their calves from sucking, and the herdsmen became few 
and fell beside their bulls. And she rose . . . And ye were 

^ “ She ” is the Eye throughout. 

^ Another miscopying, as is evident from the context. 

^ The lambs. 
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broiiglit low and wept and were , abased: before tlie Great 
Life. Tbe Life was cognizant, and understood and took 
counsel witMn itself as it sat in the Secret Place, in its abiding- 
place, and in the great glory which is its own, and in the mighty 
great light. And it spoke this saying that (it might, be ?) . 
..uttered by those on earth/ so that from the Lower Abadon ( 60 ) 
of darkness andfrom the black waters the bound, the oppresred 
and the sick spoke, and said to their own lords : 0 ye who 

know that which ye know, wherefore did ye not silence the 
voice of the Evil Eye and the Blind and the Sick (Eye) that 
tortured (us) and rose up from the depths of the sea and from 
the limit of the dwellers in the nether regions of darkness and 
from the black waters, causing uncleanness and marring the 
spirits and souls of the daughters of men ? (70) 

And She found N. son of N. and struck him and threw him 
into the lap of his mother. She prevented his eye from seeing 
and his mouth from eating and his hand from doing and his 
legs from walking. 

The Life took cognizance, and reflected and took counsel 
of itself as it sat in its dwelling, in its own great radiancy, in 
the great and mighty light, and called to him who is the healer 
and said (to him), Rise, take seven iron shoulder-pieces and (80) 
seven thorns (lances ?) from seven strong young palm-shoots 
and seven bundles-of-reeds ^ with seven heads (plumes). 
Descend to the depths of the seas and to the sea of those 
who are bound, unclean, fettered and sick. Grasp the Evil 
Eye and the Dimmed (Eye) and the Sore (Eye) which struck 
N. son of N. Strike them, with a great hammer of radiance 
and with a great axe of exorcisms,^ and with a mace of fire, (^^6) 
with the seven shoulder-pieces of iron and the seven shafts 
of seven young palm-shoots of a strong palm-tree ^ and 

^ Obscure. Freely translated. 

2 Hifel tma “to be unclean”. 

® Lower written shibia. 1 think this is the shebba, modern colloquial for 
the reed-bundle used in the construction of reed-huts. 

^ Shiriatha “rays”, “exorcisms”, 

® A priest translates ziburia “ male 
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seven reed-sheaves^ with seven heads. And descend and 
seize the Evil Eye and the Dim (Eye) by the hair ^ of their 
heads, by the tassels of their girdles, by the extreme edge of 
the lower hem of their legs, and cast them into the house of 
my time and moment,^ the place of fetters and manacles, 
into captivity and supervision.” 

The Evil Eye and the Corroded (Eye) groans, and speaks 
(100) and talks to the powerful one who afflicts her, from (to ?) the 
healing man who comes, the man who was untroubled, and 
was not gloomy ^ and said : '' Thy word I speak ! In thy 
...... take {nsiih ?) water from the mouth of the 

Light-Euphrates, and oil, child of white sesame ; and 
salt, daughter of Melting (exorcism) ; a plant ; and salt ; 
wild thyme ; olive oil ; and wax, and water from the great 
(110) yardna of living water. “ And pronounce this command over 
them, and rub them into the body of N. son of N.” ® And thou 
shalt be exorcised and depart from him, Evil Eye, and Dim 
(Eye), and Sore, and Blue Eye and Eye with Cataract, and 
Closed Eye, and Whitened Eye, like Shami^ in the heavens, 
and like the wind amongst the clouds, and like a winged bird 
1 See note 3, page 599. 

^ Aufia, Literally “ foliage In the Diwan Aba&ur supernatural beings 
■ are portrayed with leaves for hair. A priest (unreliable) translates “ plaits 
® This probably read urumuia bzban uladan Idukth “ and throw them at 
my time and moment into the place ”, etc. 

^ i.e. the exorcist. 

5 bprmnanaJch “ in thy (ritual) face-covering ” 1 (cf. KD^S ). The usual 
word for the Mandsean ritual face-bandage, which covers the lower part of 
the face only, is the pandama. It is also called the paiman. These forms 
recall the Pahlevi and Parsi paddn, and the Pazend panam or penum. The 
Avestan (see Modi: Meligious Ceremonies and Customs of the Farsees, 
p. 56) is paitiddm. Jastrow gives and i.e. ‘‘ mg used as a 

mask The addition of the suffix an or ana is common in Mandsean. Hence 
the “ praman ” is probably the ritual face-bandage which any Mandasan 
priest puts on when performing ritual. (The Zoroastrian priest wears a 
paddn before the lire-iiltar). The Euphrates, not the Tigris, is the holy river 
for Mandioans. “ The mouth of the Light-Euphrates ” is (nowadays) the 
junction of that river with the Tigris at Qurna, The junction of two rivers 
has been thought curative and life-bestowing since Babylonian times. (Cf. 
H. Campbell-Thompson’s Semitic Magic, p. li.) 

® The Eye is compelled to give the recipe for her own exorcism. 
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wMch is loosed and goes forth from her nest, and like 
* .... . ^ which is loosed and goes forth from its 

. . . . . and like salt which is loosed and dissolves 

in water, and like a creature which is loosed and comes forth 
which was in the earth, by the word which he said to them. (120) 

, Go ! pronounce this saying upon Bel, my father, that he 
may take his crown, and set it on his head, and may take his 
aimonr and hang it on his shoulder, and a mulberry staff and 
grasp it in his hand and arrange the whole world in perfec- 
tion.” 

And he said to him, Go, pronounce this saying upon the 
seven Planets, and they shall take their crowns and set them 
on their heads and shall take their armour and hang it on 
their shoulders, and the mulberry staff and grasp it with their {130} 
hands and order the whole world in perfection. Go, 
pronounce this saying upon the sea, when it is full of water ^ 
and fishes and dolphins go about in it, so that spring herbage, 
fruits, grapes, and trees may flourish over it. Go, pronounce 
this saying upon the sheep tended by shepherds : the sheep 
shall loosen their mouths to the pasture and their young be 
free to suck and go behind them (on ?) the hills. Go, pronounce (140) 
this saying on the bull(s) of King Pharaoh of the Egyptians : 
the mouths of the bulls shall be loosened to the pasture, 
and the mouths of their young shall be loosened to suck, and 
the herdsmen shall go behind them. Go, pronounce this saying 
upon K. son of N., that the Evil Eye and Dim (Eye) and Blue 
Eye, and Eye with Cataract, and Darkened Eye may be 
exorcized and depart from him, like Shami^ in the skies, 
and like wind in the clouds and like a winged bird that is (150) 
loosed and goes forth from her nest, and like a ^ 

which is freed and goes forth from . . . . ^ and like salt 

^ Tata, A priest suggests“sUkworm ”, but this is iuUta. 

^ Dibna, The same man says “ cocoon Noldeke translates sheep- 
fold ”, and a priest gives “ reed enclosure for sheep 

® An inland freshwater sea is indicated full in the time of flood and rain. 

* See note 1 above: fata. 

® See note 2 above ; dibna. 
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that is dissolved and goes out in water. And health shall be 
upon N. son of N., and his wife and sons and daughters and 
and dwelling and enclosure and buildings, in the health of 
Manda d Hiia, the Healer.’’ And he said, The contemptuous ^ 
eye of your father and the eye of evil neighbours and their 
sons and the eye of those who go and the eye of those 
who come and the eye of those who depart and the 
( 160 ) those who approach, and the eye of boys 

and the eye of girls and the eye of zanai ^ and the 
eye of zamar^ and the eye of all the earth, and the Eye 
which struck N. son of N. We will remove the willow and 
set up the date-palm.^ What is loathsome^ amongst the 
loathsome shall fall away from him who sits by himself and 
is sundered by separation. 

We will pronounce it amongst the sheep and the bulls and 
( 170 ) the . . . And thou, Evil and Diseased Eye, shalt 

be smoked out (?) and shalt be shamed and become 
impotent (and depart) from the body of N. son of N., like a 
woman who sat before her father-in-law and mother-in-law 
and trembled, and was ashamed, as if a-cold. And be abased, 
thou Evil Eye, which strikes N. son of N. And Life be 
praised, . . . . 

In the name of the Great Life, health shall be unto K. son 
of N. One of the Eye, and Two of the Eyes and Three of my 
Eye and Eour of Eyes and Five of Eyes and Six of Eyes and 
( 180 ) Seven of Eyes, And the Blue Eye and the Dried-up Eye and 
the Whitened Bye and the Parched Eye and the Consumed 
Bye and the eye of a coming (person) and the eye of a going, 
and the eye of a sitting (person) and the eye of the going-away 
and the eye of the approaching, and the eye oi zami 
and the eye of za?mr^ and the eye (of him ?) sitting 

^ Bsana. 

^ Zanai uzmar a common expression in exorcisms. “ My whore and singing- 
boy ” is possible, bnt improbable. 

® See note 2. 

^ Play on words : ^uir meaning “ blind ” and diq “ seeing 

® ? nandia. ® Tata or ta^a, see note 1, page 601. 
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oa the heights and the eye' cast upon the ..high lirmainent 
that upon . . . • (?). Thou earnest, Eye that withers 

and torments (lit. that was a witherer and torment) to brothers. 

Thou earnest to brothers,, and the brothers began, to strike,^ 
each other. And to mothers thou didst come, a.nd didst diYide , fitn). 
the mothers against each other. Turn thee from the house 
and body of N. son of N. The date-palm is uprooted from his. 
garden (i.e. his sight is gone). And a fetter has fettered thee : 

.the reed into the reed mat .... {text seems defective). 

And rain beats thee down (or, a flail beats thee down 
a stone house crushes thee flat, the mud brick in the building 
. . . . ^ Amongst the spring herbage thou art forced to 

kneel and cast down on the bank of the Euphrates and Tigris 
by the youth with his armour and the archer with his bow : (200) 
the shepherds with their sheep crushed thee and the herdsman 
with his bulls . . . . ^ with his shoe. And the lion takes 

thee to his cub, and the woK to its litter, the bird to its nest, 
and the crab to its mate, and they shall take away the Evil 
Eye and Dimmed (Eye) which has struck N. son of N. And 
She shall melt away and depart from him like salt melts and 
goes forth into the water and like vapours ^ from the mouth 
of a bowl and like wine from the mouth of those drinking it, (210) 
and like slumber from the eye of a sleeper. We will take away 
the willow and set up the date-palm ^ and set it with a firm 
stem (1).® Thou art brought to ignominy and utterly 
confounded and brought to nought, Evil Bye and Dimmed 
that has struck N. son of N. : thou art exorcised and goest 
forth from him like salt melteth and goeth forth in the 
waters. Thou art confounded and brought to nought Evil 
Eye and Dimmed that has struck N. son of N. Be rooted (220) 
out ! . . . . . . be shamed 1 and confounded ! And we 

^ sometimes used for “ beat 

2 UtibuMh ahara hardly makes sense. 

® Usah sida “ and ate their fill ” obviously miscopied. 

^ Eujia “ vapours ”, “ froth 

® See note 4, page 602. 

e Silwa “ rod ”, “ stick ’ SuMs (?). 
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will cast down thy high place ^ and waters shall well forth. 
And life be praised . . . . . . 

I read (or “ spelt ”) ^ spells of the Great Name, and spelt 
the Great, First, Spoken Word upon the Confused Eye and 
the Crushed Eye and the Whitened Eye and the Blue Eye 
and the Parched-up Eye, and the Eye that dwells (of him that 
sitteth ?) on a dunghill, and on the eye (of one) entering his 
( 230 ) house, and (of one) leaving it, and upon the eye of the fisher- 
man who looks up from the marsh-pool, and upon the eye of 
the shepherd who looks up from his sheep, the eye which is 
jealous and the eye which is haughty. Thou art expelled 
like a . . . and wanderest lost and ruined like a 

4 

And She said to him : If I am not a jealous eye, and if 
I am not haughty ! If there is not a jealous and a haughty 
eye ! Ye created me ! ^ 

And he said to her : These that thou didst not envy, 
(240) these that thou didst not despise, that thou earnest and met 
them in the hall ® of the king’s house, and the great race of 
mighty men, thou didst strike them with the Eye and didst 
turn round on thy road. The hall of the king’s palace fell down, 
and the great tribe of mighty men thou didst turn out (break 
up?), shrivelhng whatever was flourishing amongst them. 
Jealous Eye and Haughty Eye, thou art expelled like a 
. . . ... ® and art lost and ruined like a . . . . ” ^ 

(250) And She said to him, And if I am not a jealous eye and not 

1 'kura, A building on a bill, or mound. Of. the modern Arabic Mm, 
a brick kiln, built on a mound. 

2 Merely reciting the letters of the alphabet constitutes an exorcism, 
because letters are magic. Hence the verb abaga, 

3 Pilqa and ^ \irnasa. I am unable to translate these words. Priests are 
glib with translations, but no reliance can be placed on these, chiefly 

: ■..'guesses.'.' ■ ■ 

® The Eye’s defence is that often made by people accused of having the 
Evil Eye, viz. that their intentions were innocent, that they were not envious 
or scornful. The exorcizer confronts the accused with the results of the 
baleful look. 

® See note 4, page 597. 
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a haughty eye ! If .there be not a jealous , lye and scornful ■ 
eye ! Ye created me ! ” 

And he said, to her, '' These that thou didst not envy, these . 
that thou didst not scorn, (that) thou earnest and met a yo,ke, 
of six oxen and six cultivators who cast sowing and seed into, 
the earth. Thou didst lift thine eye and cast it on them, and 
saidest, '' How beautiful are the ploughed fields, and beautiful 
the farmers who are in them ! ’’ Thou didst strike them with the 
Eye and didst turn round on thy road. The yoke parted and p^oj 
the plough-ropes ^ broke and the bulls galloped to the marsh 
and the cultivators ran to their village, and the seed thou 
didst sever from the earth. Envious Eye and Scornful J^lye, 
thou art expelled like a ^ 

And she said, And if I am not the jealous eye and not the 
scornful eye ? If there is not the envious eye and the scornful 
eye 1 Ye created me P’ 

And he said to her, '' These that thou didvSt not envy, these 
that thou didst not despise, that thou earnest and didst meet ( 270 ) 
them in the house of six brothers and six mothers sitting in one 
house and eating in one dish,^ and standing at one oven, and en- 
closed by one wall. Thou didst raise thine eye and cast it on 
them, and saidest, How pleasant are the brothers in each 
others^ company (lit. '‘amongst each other’’), and the 
mothers towards each other: they do not quarrel.’ Thou 
didst strike them with the Eye, and didst turn round 
on thy road, and the brothers fell upon each other and (280) 
the mothers feU upon each other. Thou didst cast trouble 
and agitation amongst them. Envious Eye and Haughty 
Eye, thou art put forth like a . . . . ^ and art lost and 

spoilt like a ” ^ 

And she said to him, " And if I am not an envious eye and 

^ A priest translates “ plough-ropes Of. = rope. 

® hirnasa. 

® Literally “ basket The marsh-tribes place their food on a large woven 
basket-platter, sitting round it, and eating with their hands from it. 

* pilqa. See above. 

^ ^urnasa. See above. 

JRAS, OCTOBER 1937. 
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not a scornful eye ! If there is not an envious eye and a scorn- 
ful eye ! Ye created me ! 

And he said to her, These that thou didst not envy, these 
( 290 ) that thou didst not despise ! And thou didst meet with them, 
with four lovely women, at their loom. Thou didst lift thine eye 
and cast it on them and saidest, ' How fair are these beauties, 
and how beautiful the shuttles which are in their hands ! ’ 
Thou didst strike them with the Eye, and didst turn round 
on thy way. The high (threads) ^ broke and the low (threads) 
broke. The pretty ones wept and their children lamented. 
Trouble and confusion thou didst cast amongst them. Envious 
( 300 ) Eye and Scornful Eye thou art put forth like a . . . ^ 

and lost and ruined like a ^ Shame thee ! 

and depart from this body of N. son of N". like a woman 
, , . . ^ who took a ... on her shoulder and went 

to fill it with water. And the father- and mother-in-law of the 
bride met her. She was stupefied,^ her bosom swelled, her 
head bowed, and the water-pot (?) fell from her and was 
broken and she was covered with shame. Like her, be shamed 
( 310 ) and go forth, thou Evil Eye, from the body of N. son of N. 
Eye that did raven (?).® Thou art cast forth like a . . . .,® 

and lost and ruined like a . . . . Be shamed, and go 

forth from the body of N. son of N. and from his house and 
yard, and his bull and his cows and from his purse and his 

^ The marsh loom is of reeds and wood. The shuttle is passed between 
the higher and lower threads. The second is redundant. 

^ pilqa. 

® \irnasa, 

^ Written Hsira. From the context below it looks as if this should be 
Vwm “ bride ”. 

^ BuMa, This would seem from the context to be a water-pot. 

Should be, I think, 'tigdat Cf. “benumbed”, 

“ stupefied ”. ^ 

1 rea>d Hgihnat. 

® From to be ravenous ? (j; often becomes “ a ” in Mandsean.) 
Or “ didst become big ? ” Rabat might mean “ grew big with envious 
surprise 

® and pi/ga and Wirnnsa, See above. 
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possessions. And Life be praised: Life is victorioiis 

In tlie Name of the Great Life, health shall .be to. N. son of 
N. Cast-out and confounded are the eyes of the seven witches 
from the house and body of N. son of N. and from his wife anil 
sons and daughters and from his animals and his possessions. 

And I, N. son of N., my eye is in light and my leg in stability. 

And I am N. son of N. and you, wizards, are below me, and 
I, N. son of N., am above you. Be exorcized and expelled 
from N. son of N. in the name of the angel Hardbid and 
expelled in the name of the angel Gadfidl and expelled ( 330 ) 
in the name of the angel Hamgidl. Be exorcized, evil 
spells and deluding evil spirits and Evil Eye and 
Dimmed, from the body of N. son of N., by the name 
of your father,^ and your wings above you (?). The body of 
N. son of N. is loosed and freed for ever from the spell of your 
words ^ and your oaths, also his wife, his sons and his 
daughters. Free him and loose him with scroll and ink, and 
establish the heavens before N. son of N. and the earth be ( 340 ) 
established firmly before him. And health shall be upon N. 
son of N. by means of this word of light. Life is victorious 
over all deeds. 

The mystery of this exorcizing command for whomsoever 
is constricted and polluted by spells, when -written on a tin 
bowl or a leaden (bowl), shall be a loosing (exorcism), ilt 
its time and moment ^ read it over a jar of water ^ and go 
by thyself to the house, and at thy time and moment. Then 

1 Shria “ loosed Shria is often used for “ exorcized The verb is 
employed for reading ” a prayer which frees. Cf. the common expression 
shm 7 m$iqta “ he read a mass ” (i.e. a rite to free and raise the sonl). Hence 
“ expelled is a relative translation. 

2 Namely Bel, who is spoken of elsewhere as the father of the Eye. 

^ A somewhat free translation. 

^ At the right time astrologically. 

^ Exorcisms are commonly read over a jar or bowl of water. The exorcist 
often places a fresh sprig of myrtle or flowers in the water, the strength and 
health of the growing things is invoked by this action. Water is the symbol 
of life and vitality. 
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the eyes of the seven evil ones, of the witches, shall be closed. 
( 360 ) And strengthen and heal me! , . ... . . . . . 

Bound and confined ^ and cut out and tormented is the 
Blue Eye. Bound and confined is the Dried-up Eye ; 
bound and confined the Whitened Eye; bound and 
confined is the Darkened Eye ; bound and confined 
is the Cut-out Eye ; bound and confined is the Buried Eye ; 
bound and confined is the Hollow Eye ; bound and confined 
is the Eye (of him) that stands on the mountains ; bound and 
confined is the Eye (of him) that sits on the heights ; bound 
( 360 ) and confined is the Eye which is cast on the firmament ; 
bound and confined the Eye which confused and perplexed 
the head. I, N. son of N., rise upwards ; and ye, wizards, 
are below me and I am above you. The evil wizards are 
exorcized and deluding spirits are exorcized. They are 
exorcized, the wizards, and shut up, banned, put to shame, 
confounded and utterly abashed and torn out ^ and rendered 
innocuous. They are made to quake, and scared off, curbed 
and constricted by the name with which he exorcized them ; 
Kadiance, exorcizing Being that exorcized the dragons of the 
( 370 ) yardna,^ Light he is, an exorcizer of darkness he is, a fetterer 
of wizards he is, a remover of muttered spells he is . . . 

and they shall be removed. Kevivification he is, and revivifica- 
tion shall be. Goodness ^ he is, and goodness shall be. Light 
he is, and light shall be. 

^ Closed, thou art made innocuous,® Blue Eye. Closed, 
thou shalt show forth. Dried-up Eye. Closed, thou becomest 
bright, Whitened Eye, Barred up, thou burstest forth, 

^ Or “ shut ”, The glance of a person with a diseased eye is as baleful as 
that of a person with the apparently harmless evil eye, or blue eye. 

2 Should he mshamtia. 

® Yardna. A generic term for all flowing water. 

^ fabu^a, A more exact translation would be “ wholesomeness The 
word is often used of food, especially that of the ritual meal. 

5 The entire paragraph which follows is obscure. The key seems to be 
“ thou art made clear, buried eye ”, taken in conjunction with the preceding 
paragraph. But there is hardly a verb which is not ambiguous, 
ghafel QHA ? KHp 
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Consmiied Bye. Closed tip, 'thou art made clear, Buried Eye. 
Closed, thou lookest up (or '' art cast-oif Cut-out Eye which 
is on them. ■ ■ 

And. encircle them, Adonai SbabuA, and turn and break (380) 
them (or “ put them out ’’) and remove them. And root up 
and put an end to taking-captive, and leprosy and fever 'shall 
be taken away from the body of N. son of N. Blessed are the 
blessed and to be blessed for ever. Life is victorious. . . . 


Bound, closed, exorcized, and purified is the blue eye 
of Shami^ and the sucked-out eye of Libat and the whitened 
eye of Nbu and the corroded eye of Sin and the hollow eye 
of Kiwan and the buried eye of Bel and the cut-out eye of (390) 
Nirig and the eye (^tof him wdio sits (or, which dwells’’) 
on the heights and the eye cast on the firniament, and the 
eye of my spouse. And health shall be upon N. son of N. Life 

is victorious. Read the great 

mystery upon a male and a female lamb. Write on a scroll 
of gazelle-skin and hang it on the neck. ....... 


^ Closed, sealed and purified thou art rendered iniiocuous, 

2 blue eye of Shamish. Closed and exorcized, thou art 
blinded, sucked-out eye of Libat. Closed and exorcized 
thou art made to fear, whitened eye of Nbu. Closed and (400) 
exorcized thou. . . . ^ consumed eye of Sin. Closed and 

exorcized is the hollow eye of Kiwan. Closed and exorcized, 
thou becamest clear, covered-in eye of Bel. Closed and 
exorcized, thou didst look up and was cast-off, cut-out eye 
of Nirig. Closed and exorcized, the mystery of my spouse 
was cured and ended. ^ 

^ The following paragraph is also ambiguous. 1 suggest that it originally 
applied to the diseased state of the eyes of the planets named, which were 
cured by exorcism, and that priestly editing, attributing a makhcent purpose 
to the planets, converted them from being the suiferers, into being those v Iio 
inflicted suffering. That Bel was a sufferer from the Eye appears later on, 
in the roll. 

2 Shafel QHA ? 

® Sarsit “ burstest forth Possibly “ was burnt out ” ? 

^ Sa7n iiaaf. 
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Bound, j shut in by a magic circle and surrounded by water ^ 
is the mystery which was closed up. 

Bow thyself, mystery and winMng ! Shut-in are all the 
race of darkness and the black waters : shut-in and banned 
are their kings : their schemes are made vain. 

( 410 ) Ye are bound, shut-in, sealed, named, ^ rendered impotent, 
curbed, and held-back from the body of N. son of N. by the 
name of that chief Arch-lord.^ 

Darkness shall be impotent and light shall be Auctorious 
of (over) the twenty-two races of the house of Simiaiil, the 
Evil One. Darkness shall be confounded and light be 
victorious. And health shall be the part of N. son of N., from 
the great first life and from Manda d Hiia. Life is victorious. 


( 420 ) ^ I sit in a great cloud of light ! I am Hibil Ziwa the 

Righteous, Son of the Place of Light, son of the abode of 
glory, son of the city of ’u&ris, and the ’uthris my brothers are 
the sons of light Avhich stand before me. Anii^ the Small 
stands at my left, and Shitel stands at my right. They, and 
their vestments and those that are with me, stand and praise 
the great Cloud of Light from which we were transplanted. 
Then we heard the cry of K. son of N., the man struck by the 
( 430 ) Bye and overtaken by blindness. She took him, and his heart 
was oppressed and his thought was troubled. And I am Hibil 
Ziwa, the Righteous, and I say to the ’u&ris, my brothers, 
the sons of the light, who sit in the Occult, and I say to them. 

Descend to the earth of Tibil and perform some healing 

^ HAQ : “ to draw a circle round” (in the ground) as in making a 
mism, i.e. an enclosure isolating an area from contamination. MAQ might 
mean “ surrounded by a ditch or runnel of water ” (as in ritual). Obscure 
and, I suspect, corrupt. 

2 To name a demon is to take away its power. 

® Rishaga “Head Agha” (Persian agha = “lord, master”). 

This and the following section seem to me of later authorship. The 
mention of Huha d Qudsha indicates late composition, and the tag of 
“ directions for use ” speaks of “ these two gates ” as if they had been 
incorporated by a scribe and were not part of the original. 
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action upon N. son of N., the man and (or ?) the woman, and 
say to them, to the Eighteous Elect, formed of flesh and blood, 

‘ Take this command ; write it for N. son of N., the man 
struck by the Eye and overtaken by blindness, whose heart (4.40) 
is oppressed and whose thought is confused, and health shall 
be upon N. son of N. in the name of Manda d Hiia, healers, 
lords of healing powers. Life is victorious. 

303 . 


{To be concluded.) 
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Notes on the Silver Punch-marked Coins in 

the British Meseiim 

By E. H. C. WALSH 

1. The Catalogue of the Coins of Andenl India in ike 
British Museim, by Mr. J. Allan, published last year, has made 
the silver punch-marked coins available to all, and the clear 
system of classification which Mr. Allan has followed and 
his scholarly and complete Introduction give all the informa- 
tion about these coins that is at present available, while the 
large number of the coins which are illustrated in the plates 
enable the conclusions arrived at in the Introduction to be 
confirmed or questioned. General thanks are due to Mr. Allan 
for this important work. As this Catalogue will be the standard 
source of reference for the consideration and classification of 
these coins, it is important to note any points that arise from 
its consideration. 

2. There are two distinct classes of punch-marked coins : 
the older are large and thin in fabric, while the later coins 
are smaller and thick. In both classes they bear, with few 
exceptions, a group of five marks on the obverse, but differ in 
the nature of the marks on the reverse. The older class 
of coins were issued with a blank reverse, on which 
bankers or money changers, through w^hose hands the 
coins passed in circulation, in some cases stamped their 
private marks. These marks are of an entirely different 
character to the obverse marks and, invariably, smaller 
in size. They, naturally occur haphazard without any 
systern, and the reverses vary from blank or a single 
mark in the case of coins of shorter circulation, to a great 
number of marks stamped over one another and covering 
the whole coin in the case of very old coins of very long 
circulation. 

In the later coins, on the other hand, the reverse marks 
are of a definite and systematic type, and, as Mr, Allan notes 
(p. xxi), '' there is an association between groups of obverse 
symbols and certain reverse symbols ”, and (p. xxxvii), even 
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when there axe two or three punches, on examination it is 
usually found that the second and third are later counter- 
marks, and certain groups of symbols are found with identical 
obverses (p. xxxix). They are associated with localities : as 
the “ Taxila Mark'', which is found on these later coins 
associated with that locality. They are also in most cases 
the same as marks which occur on the obverse, though not 
on the obverse of the coin on whose reverse they occur. They 
appear to indicate the locality or localities in which the 
circulation of the coin was authorized. 

The greater part of the punch-marked coins in the British 
Museum are of the later class ; Classes 6 and 7, 146 coins, 
are of the older class. The present notes refer to the older 
class of coins. 

The iloE OP Punch-marked Coins 

3. Two important finds of silver punch-marked coins 
have been made in the Bhir Mound at Taxila, which have not 
yet been published in full. In 1924, 1,171 silver coins and some 
jew^elry were found in an earthenware pot 6 feet below the 
present surface in association wuth the second stratum which 
had already been judged to belong to the third or fourth 
century b.c.^ Together with them were two coins of Alexander 
the Great and one of Philip Aridseus, fresh from the mint," 
and an Aclisemenid siglos of the fourth century b.c. Mr. Allan 
refers to this find on p. xlii. They have been examined by 
the writer, but the examination has not yet been published. 
Thirty-three are single-type oblong-bar coins, similar to those 
in the British Museum (pp. 1-2, PI. I, 1-3), seventy-nine are 
minute coins, up to then unknown, similar to the four British 
Museum coins of Class 9 (pp. 286-7, PL XLVI, 18, 19), and the 
remaining 1,069 are punch-marked coins of the older class. 

4. The other find was of 175 punch-marked coins of 
the later class found with a gold coin of Diodotus in a single 

^ Archseological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1924-5, pp. 47-8, 
pi. ix. 
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deposit, also in the Bhir Mound at Taxila, in 1912 d Mr. Allan 
refers to this find on p. xliv. These coins have also been 
examined by the writer. Five of the coins, which are of a 
distinct type from the others, are of usual types of the later 
coins. The remaining 170 coins are all of one type and all 
bear on the reverse the '' Taxila ” symbol, though in many 
cases it is in a very debased and almost unrecognizable form. 
They are of an alloy of silver and copper, the composition 
being very irregular. 

The finding of these two hoards of the older and later 
class of coins on the same site, in each case dated by an 
extraneous coin, is of importance as fixing the relative age of 
the two classes. The examination of the coins leads to the 
conclusion that the coin of Philip Aridseus fixes the latest 
date of the larger Bhir Mound find at about 317 B.c., the coin 
of Diodotus fixes the current date of these later coins at 
248 B.c. ;■ and the fact that there was no coin of the later 
class amongst the earlier hoard appears to show that this 
later form of coin was not in existence in 317 b.c. 

5. The coins of the larger Bhir Mound find, which are 
of great variety, evidently cover a long period, perhaps over 
200 years, which would carry the age of these coins into the 
sixth century b.c., and, as Mr. Allan observes (§ 14, p. xix), 
the punch-marked coins show no signs of evolution, the marks 
on the earliest examples are as completely designed and 
engraved as on later examples, and thus indicate a long 
previous period of this coinage. 

Some of the symbols which occur on the punch-marked 
coins also appear on the seals found at Mohenjo-Daro, 
and therefore would appear to have come down from that 
time. The standard of weight of these coins, also, as pointed 
out by Mr. Hemmy,^ is one-fourth of the revised principal 
unit of the Indus system, which would show a connection 

with those times. 

1 Marshall, 1912-13, p. 42. 

2 “ Weight Standards of Ancient Indian Coins,” by A. F, Hemmy, 
JRA8„ 1937, pp. 1-26, p. 10. 
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Comparison OP THE Bhir Mound Older Coins with the 
Coins in the British Museum 
6. A selection of tlie coins from Bhir Mound were illustrated 
{A.S,R., 1924-5, PL IX) and, as Mr. Allan notes (p. xlii), they 
correspond with several groups of the British Museum, coins. 
The comparison can now be completed, as shown in the 
Table below : — 



British Museum Corns 


Bhir Mouhd Coins 


Serial 





No. of 




No. of 

No. 





Coins 




Coins 

1 

Class 2, 

Group VII var. i I 

1 

Class B (a), Sub-Class 1 I 

2 

■ 2 


99 

„ VIII , 

9 b 

1 


99 

2 

19 

3 




9 C 

1 

„ I) 

99 

3 

38 

4 




, d 

3 

5 5 5 5 

99 

2 

89 

■ 5 




9 e 

4 

55 55 

5 3 

1 

17 

6 


5 

9 9 9 9 9 

, a, b ' 

2 

„ K 

?» 

1 &2 

2 

7 


6 

99 I 

» . O’ 

15 

■ M 

99 

I 

35 

8 


99 

3 5 5 5 3 

9 b 

1 

9 9 5 > 

55 

4 

3 

9 




9 C. 

1 

35 S3 

53 

0 

6 

10 




9 d 

1 

5 5 5 3 


2 

. 4 

11 




9 g 

1 

„ J 

9 9 

2 

2 

12 




9 h 

2 

,, ,, 

99 

1 

10 

13 



„ n , 

9 6 

6 

„ c 

55 

1 

70 

14 



„ in , 

, b 

2 

,, A 

,, 

34 

1 

15 




9 0 

26 

>5 ,, 


1 

207 

16 

99 

99 

99 9 9 9 

9 d 

3 

99 99 

99 

rj 

14 

17 

9-9 

99 

9 9 9 9 9 

9 « 

4 

3 5 55 

99 

8 

9 

18 

99 


9 9 9 9 9 

, / 

2 

,, ,, 

5 5 

5 

16 

19 



99 IV „ 

a 

9 

53 35 

3 3 

2 

30 

. 20', 



5 5 5 5 5 

9 b 

2 

35 >5 

9 9 

19 

25 

21 , 


99 

3 5 9 9 9 

9 d 

1 

5 5 5 5 

99 

24 

5' 

22 


9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 

9 

2 

3 5 53 

99 

28 

6 

23 ■ 

99 

9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 

. / 

2 

5 5 5 3 

99 

26 

' 2 . 

.24 

9 9 

9 9 

„ V , 

, a, G 

10+1 

B(i) 

9 9 

1 

18 

" 25 

99 


„ VI , 

, a 

6 

V L 

99 

1 

18 

26 

9 9 

3 3 

9} 9 9 9 

9 b 

2 

53 55 

99 

2&3 

7 

27 

9 9 

5 3 

9 9 9 9 ' 9 

9 C 

1 

55 55 

„ Q 

9 9 

4 , 

. 2. 

28 

99 

99 

99 99 9 

» i 

1 

99 

066 

1 

29 

99 

99 

9, VII , 

, a 

1 

„ I 

9 9 

2 

1 

30 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 

9 6 

2 

5 5 5 5 

9 9 

1 



In the case of serial nos. 1, 2, 4, 13, 15, 18, 19, and 23 the 
British Museum coins have on the reverse the mark of a 
Hill-with-Crescent. This mark does not appear on any of the 
Bhir Mound coins. This mark is distinctive of the coins of the 
Mauryan Empire, and would appear to have been stamped 
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on the reverse of those coins at a later date to aiithorke their 
continued circulation at that date. 

Serial No. 13 (Class 6, Group II, var. c).— There are 70 coins 
(Class C, 1) corresponding to this variety. The complete 


mark on the coins is a Bull-on-a-Hill 



. Two of the British 


Museum coins of this variety are illustrated : Coin 8, p. 65 
(PL VIII, 22), shows a part of the bull only on the edge of the 
coin, and Coin 11 (PL VIII, 23) shows part of the hill beneath 
the bull, the bull itself being oS the coin. Owing to the large 
size of this mark, only a portion of it generally appears on the 
coin. As this mark is a locaKty-mark, this variety forms a 
separate group. There are altogether 101 coins of Class C, 
Bull-Hill, in the Bhir Moimd coins. 

Serial No. 18 (Class 6, Group III, var./). — ^The fifth symbol 
(§ 27, symbol 3 on p. xxiv) shown as a snake is not a snake but 
a waved line squared off at each end. There is no head 

as shown. In the British Museum coin of this variety which is 
illustrated. Coin 39, p. 71 (PL VII, 13), the mark is also of 
this form. 

Mr. Allan also notes Class 6, Group VI, var. d, as occurring 
in the Bhir Mound coins, but there is no corresponding 
coin in the Bhir Mound coins. This coin is illustrated on 
Plate IV, 24 {vide Corrigenda, p. cLsiv). It will be seen that 
the animal on it is the rhinoceros, and not the bull, as shown. 


The Significance op the Symbols 
7. The marks on the punch-marked coins may be 
divided into two classes : those of General Significance, which 
are found on punch-marked coins generally wherever they 
may be found, and which therefore do not indicate any 
particular locality or authority, and those of Special 
Significance, which appear to indicate a particular locality 
or authority. The marks of general significance are the sun 
and the six-armed symbol, which appear on all these coins, 
with the exception of two particular classes found respectively 
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at Paila and at Saliet Maliet (Class 9, § 79, p. Ixix), both 
in the northern part of the United Provinces ; and certain 
of the later coins (Class 2, Group I, vars. / and pp. 21-4, 
and Group II, vars. c~g, pp. 26, 7), in which their place 
is taken by other marks, while other distinctive marks 
remain unchanged. Also the bull and the elephant are 
of very general occurrence on punch-marked coins, wherever 
they are found. One or other or both of these marks also 
occur on a thousand of the Paila coins. The marks of Special 
Significance are Locality Marks, indicating the area of the 
coins, such as specified hills and tanks, and, as the fifth mark, 
what would appear to be Authority Marks, indicating the 
authority by which the particular coin was issued. This 
accounts for the great variety of these fifth marks. 

8. Mr. Allan considers (p. xxii) that generally speaking 
the symbols seem to have no religious significance, neither 
Buddhist nor Hindu. To this there may be an exception in 
the case of the bull, and also the trident, which only appears 
on the older class of coins, both of which are emblems of 
Siva. The bull is of frequent occurrence on the Mohenjo- 
Daro seals, and Mr. Durga Prasad ^ calls attention to one of 
those seals ^ which contains a seated figure which corresponds 
to the representation of Siva. 

Mr. Durga Prasad ^ attributes a Tantric significance to 
the symbols on these coins (p. 16), and notes the resemblances, 
which are striking, in full detail. But, apart from the fact 
that there would not seem to be any reason why the symbols 
on this coinage should have had a purely rehgious significance, 
the fact that many of these S 3 niibols appear on the seals 
found at Mohenjo-Daro would preclude this conclusion. 
The analogy of the symbols with the subsequent Tantric 
formulae does not necessarily prove that those sjmabols then 
had that significance. 

^ "‘Classification and signifiicance of the Symbols on the Silver Punch- 
marked Coins of Ancient India,” by Durga Prasad, JASB.^ 1934, Numis- 
matic Supplement, xlv, pp. 5-50 and 32 plates. 

2 MoJiMijo-Daro, vol. i, pi. xii, fig. 17; op. cit. pi. xxx. 
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9. , Two . symbols, the sun and the six-amitHl syinlxil, 
occur on all punch-marked coins -of the older class, witli tlic 
.exception of the coins, of one locality, probably the ancient 
kingdom uf Kosak, and on most classes of the later coins. 
They neither of them occur on the reverse. 

A mark' ,011 the reverse of coin No. 1 on p. 41 is .shown as 
the sun-mark. Reference to the coin (PL XL'II, 7) shows the 
markkas a hollow centre punched into the coin,, 'there is no 
ring round it, and there are some hollow indents round the 
centre. It is, therefore, not the sun-mark, in which the centre 
is always a raised boss, with a ring round it which is surrounded 
by the rays. The point is material, as the sun-mark ne\'er 
occurs on the reverse. The mark, somewhat similar in 
appearance, which appears on both the, obverse and reverse 
of Coin 17 on p. 44, Class 2, Group VI, vox. //, which is 
illustrated on PL VI, 25, is in relief. ' The ‘Vrays are rounded 
at the ends, and the mark would appear to be intended for 
a. flower. . 

The Six-armed Symbol 

10. The six-armed symbol in one or other of its 
varieties, occurs on almost all the punch-marked sihiu' coins 
found throughout India. Mr. Allan describes this symbol 
as folloivs (p. xxiii) : “Its general structure is a circle with 
a pallet in the centre ; around the circle are six arms, three 
(more rarely two) of vrhich are arrow'-hcads and the other 
three are taurine symbols, fishes, triskelis in an oval, taurine 
in an oval, etc., and dumb-bell ’ symbols, which we meet 
elsewhere. It is simpler to give the forms that occur tlian to 
describe them in words. None of these symbols occurs on 
the reverse. Similar symbols occur, but very rarely, on other 
series.” 

A similar symbol was found by Schliemann on clay whorls 
in the earliest strata at Troy. For this reason the writer, 
in previous papers,^ has referred to this mark for the purpose 

^ JBOES., 1919, pp. 16-72; JBOMS,, 1919, pp. 463-494; JEAS,, 
1924, Centenary Supplement, pp. 175-189. 
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of distiiigiiisMng it, as “ the Troy Mark ”, without, however, 
implying any connection in this respect between Troy and 
the punch-marked coins. The name, The six-armed- 
symbol,” adopted by Mr. Allan is, however, much better, 
and should now be generally adopted. 

11. This symbol occurs in several varieties. Mr. Allan 
shows fourteen varieties of this symbol on the British 
Museum coins (p. xxiii), to which two more should be added, as 
noted below. Twenty-five varieties occur on the Bhir Mound 
coins, which extend over a very long period. These include 
all the British Museum varieties except Nos. 3, 4 (only a part 
shown), 11, 13, and 14, which all occur on the later coins. 
The reference in Index IV, of the marks, to variety 13 
as occurring on p. 69 of the Catalogue (Class 6, Group III, 
of the older coins) appears to be a mistake, as those coins 
bear variety 6. 


12. The following two varieties also occur on the British 
Museum coins. On Coins 1 and 2 on p. 59 (Class 5, vars. a 



is illustrated (PL X, 17). Several years ago the writer examined 
this coin, together with others, in the British Museum, and 


then drew the mark from the coin as wt . Examination 

of the coin on the plate confirms that drawing. This con- 
stitutes another variety of the symbol to be added to those 
given on p. xxiii. This is variety Id of the Bhir Mound 
coins and occurs on five of those coins (Class J 3, and K 1 
and 2). There are two other British Museum coins which bear 
the same variety of the hill-mark as on these two coins, viz. 
Coins 48 and 49 on p. 72 (Class 6, Group III, var. h). It is, 
therefore, probable that the form of the symbol on those 
coins is this same additional variety as on the two previous 
coins. This is the form of the symbol (1 d) on the three coins 
(Class K, Sub Class 1 and 2), of the Bhir Mound coins which 
bear this hill-mark. 
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It will '.be noticed that the three objects .in this' symbol are 
not fish .drawn, with their tails towards the centre, but 
■with rounded ends towards the centre, and two roiiiided pro- 
jections at the outer , end— and that the, lateral projections 
are at right angles, not sloping backwards, as the fins of the 
'' fish ’’ are represented,. It therefore appears that this .is. a 
distinct object. 


.To show the. distinction we have described this object, 
wherever it occurs on the Bhir Mound coins, as a ''Beetle 
It is clearly an aquatic creature, as is shown by its occurrence 
in the tank-symbols, .as in symbols Nos. 1, 2, 3 {§ 29, 
p. xxix),; it is also the object in symbols Nos. 5 and 6 on 
p. XXX. .The, difference, between this object and the " fish '' 
will be clearly seen, by comparison with , the fish in, the ta,n,k- 
mark. No. 4, § 29, on the coins, Pl.'VIII, 10, . 11, and others of 
that mark which are illustrated. 

13. On Coin 3, p. 52 (Class 2, Group VIII, var. c) the 
six-armed symbol is shown as variety 1, viz. with three 
unenclosed taurines. The coin is illustrated, PL XLII, 22. 
Only part of the mark appears on the coin, which shows a 
taurine enclosed in an oval. On the following coin, 4 (var. d), 
it is shown as variety 7, viz. composed with three " hour- 
glass ’’ symbols enclosed in ovals. Tbe coin is illustrated, 
PL II, 20 ; only part of the mark appears on the coin which 
shows only an object somewhat resembling tbe capital letter I, 
in an oval. On Coin 7, p. 63 (var. e), the symbol is shown as 
variety 6, which consists of three taurines-in-an-oval. The 
coin is illustrated, PL II, 12 ; only part of the mark appears, 
which shows one taurine-in-an-oval. Similarly Coin 8, 
PI. XLII, 23, shows one taurine-in-an-oval ; and Coin 9, 
PL XLII, 24 shows one arrow and the remaining object which 
completes this form of the symbol. The complete form of the 


symbol is 



In the hoard of the old coins of the 


Bhir Mound, there are 38 coins similar to Coin 3 (var. c) ; 
89 coins similar to Coins 4, 5, 6 (var, d) ; and 17 coins similar 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1937. 41 
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to Coins 7, 8, 9, 10 (var. e) ; a total of 144 coins wHoh bear 
this mark. The symbol on many of those coins is complete 
and clear. But we have shown how it may be constructed from 
the British Museum coins referred to, as an example of how 
marks on punch-marked coins have to be constructed from 
different portions of incomplete marks, where the complete 
mark does not appear. 

The method is, of course, liable to error unless each com- 
ponent of the mark appears on one of the coins. Thus in the 
coins referred to, the attribution of the six-armed symbol 
to each of the three varieties c, d, and e, deduced from the 
portions of the mark appearing on coins of those varieties, is 
mistaken. 

It is not clear what the two additional objects in this form 
of the symbol are intended to represent. The one, £, occurs 
by itself as a reverse mark on. one of the old Taxila coins, 
and in conjunction with another object, a reverse mark on 
two of those coins, but not of the present class. In each of 
those cases it may be a BrMimi letter, either ^ or no. The 
other object, in shape resembling a tankard, may possibly 
represent a large weight, the curved line projecting on the 
right being the handle for lifting it. But this is merely a 
conjecture. . 

14. Variety No. 14 of this symbol is shown on p. xxiii 



(PL IX, 11) or 




(PI. X, 3) ”, with B, footnote 


^ It is probable that the former of these forms is much the 
commoner and should more frequently replace the latter in 
the text.” Only the eight-armed form is shown in the 
Catalogue. It occurs on 28 coins of different varieties in Class 2, 
Groups IV, VII, and IX, on pp. 34, 36, 50, 51, and 64. In each 
case Mr. Allan notes that the symbol is in the six-armed form. 
The eight-armed form does not appear on any known punch- 
marked coin. 


Variety No. 3 of the symbol consists of 


15. 
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a ■ liare together with four arrows, the' reiiiainiiig' 'sixth 
symbol not being decipherable. The hare is well known in 
Indian mythology associated with the moon. 

Nine coins (Class 2, Group IV, vars. h, k, I, pp. 35-37) 
are shown as bearing this mark. They all also bear the mark 
of the goat-and-branch. Four of these coins are illustrated 
(Coin 40, p. 35, PL XLI, 23; Coin 44, p. 36, PL VI, 4 ; Coin 48, 
p. 37, PL VI, 12 ; and Coin 39, p. 37, PL V, 22). The mark is 
not complete on any of the coins, the hare only appears on 
two coins. On Coin 49, of Theobald (PL V, 22), the hare is 
complete, only the upper portion of the mark appears on 
the coin ; an arrow-head, which has been overstamped, is 
to the left of the hare, and on the right is wdiat appears to 
be a taurine. On Coin 48 (PL VI, 12), also, only the upper 
part appears; the hare, except its head, and one arrow- 
head only, to the left of it. On Coin 40 (PL XLI, 23) only a 
portion of the mark appears on the coin. It has been counter- 
marked by a reverse-mark, a taurine ; there is nothing in 
this mark to indicate which variety of the six-armed symbol 
it is. On Coin 44 (PL VI, 4), also, only a portion of the mark 
appears on the coin, which may be four arrows, as shown, 
which have been mutilated by overstamping. But as the 
remaining three marks on Coins 44 to 49a are the same, 
which do not occur in any other variety, this rare mark may be 
safely attributed to them. On the other two coins, 40 and 
40a, however, the remaining three marks are not the same ; 
but those coins are not illustrated. Theobald ^ illustrated 
the hare on his coin (Coin 49), on his PL VIII, 22, but was not 
aware that it formed part of the six-armed symbol ; as, 
after describing another mark on the coin as '' 42 — 20, A goat 
(browsing on a vine) ”, he describe^ it as 43 — 22, A kid (of 
the last) ”, 

16. The variety of the six-armed symbol on a particular 

^ ** Notes on some of the Symbols found on the punch-marked coins of 
Hindustan,’* by W. Theobald, JA8B.i 1890, pp. 181-268, vide pp. 221 
and 253. 
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group of coins is of importance, as a possible means of dating 
tbe coins, as in tbe case of Britannia on the penny, on wMcb 
tbe particular variety dates the coin from the time of 
Charles II to the present day. Certain t)rpes are found only 
on the oldest coins, and other types on coins which, from 
other considerations, appear to be older than others which 
bear a different variety. This point has been fully considered 
in regard to the Bhir Mound coins. 

Coins not Beabing the Six-Aemed Symbol 

17. There are 52 coins of ten different varieties of Class 2, 
which do not bear either the six-armed symbol or the sun, 
but bear other marks in their place. ^ They are all of the later 
class of coins and bear marks on the reverse which associate 
them with Taxila. The remaining three marks on them, except 
the marks of human figures, also occur on other varieties 
which bear the sun and the six-armed symbol, and they 
would therefore appear to be a later form of that coinage, 
in which those two marks have been discarded. That this 
was a later development is also supported by the fact that the 
six-armed symbol only occurs on a single class of the Tribal 
coins (Class 3, pp. 253-6), which appear to be of Ujjain, 
though not bearing the Ujjain mark, and does not appear at 
all on the cast coins. 

^ These coins are Class 2. Group I. yar. /, p. 21, 2 coins; var. g, 
pp. 21-3, 25 coins; var. pp. 23-4, 4 coins. Group IT, pp. 26-7, var. c, 
3 coins ; var. d, 1 coin ; var. e, 8 coins ; var. /, 1 coin ; var. g, 2 coins ; 
var. Ji, 5 coins ; and Group VII, var. /, p. 47, 1 coin. 

{ To be concluded, J 


Concerning the Variation of Final. Consonants 
in the Word Families of Tibetan, Kachin, 
and Chinese 

By STUAKT N. WOLFENDEN 

fllHB purpose of tlie present somewhat desultory notes may 
be said to be tw'ofold : firstly, to emphasize the necessity 
of comparing the word stock of one Indo-Chinese language 
with that of another by word families only/ secondly, to iiiaJce 
a preliminary investigation into certain variations of a 
particular type within such families, as there are here certain 
anomalies of which very careful note will have to be taken in 
any comparative work along these Knes. 

The importance of the word family rather than the single 
word in comparisons from language to language has, indeed, 
previously been brought forward by others,^ but until quite 
recently its real significance has been only just glimpsed, ho 
definite examples in illustration having been adduced. 

To emphasize this particular matter at the outset we may 
here consider the following case. 

In Tibetan we have the word family qhyed-jM^ P. and Imp. 
fye, fyed, pyes, F. dbye to open (vb. tr,), to separate, to keep 
apart, to divide, to distinguish, to classify, to pick out, to 
choose, to select, pyed haHiy dhyad an instrument to open the 
mouth by force, dbyen-pa difference, dissension, discord, 
schism, qbyer-ba, P. and Imp. byer to disperse (as in flight), to 
scatter (vb. intr.), to flee in different directions, dbye-r 
{=dbye-TU in dbyer-med lit. devoid of difference) difference, 
distinction, qbye-ba, P. and Imp. bye to open (vb. intr.), to 
divide, to separate, dbye-ba parting, partition, division, 
distinction, section, part, class, species, kind, while in Kachin 
we have sa-byet to separate into bundles, to make up into lots, 

^ This has already been very clearly stated by Karigren, “ Word Families 
in Chinese,” BulL of the 3hts. of Far Eastern Antiquities^ No. 5, Stockholm, 
1934, p. 9, quoted hereinafter as K.WF. 

2 See, for instance, Dragunov, OLZ., 1931, Sp., 1088-1089, 
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Jcd-cy an y la-cyan to divide, to deal out, to allot, to apportion, 
gin-cyan to divide, to exchange, cyen half, band, shred, 

strip, ld-]en to divide equally, to apportion, to distribute, 
md-jen (a cutting :) a clearing, p to tear apart, to rend asunder, 
to separate, to cut off, (ma-pn p to make (lit. to cut) a 
clearing ), pye to allot, to assign, to parcel out. 

There is a temptation here to equate Tibetan pycc? half, 
with Kachin cyen half, and, indeed, if we were working with 
single words this is probably just what we should do. 
Tollowing this, we should probably look for other examples of 
this supposed -d : -n equivalence in finals. But this would 
be completely wrong, and the results, on such an assumption, 
entirely without value, for what has happened here is that 
Tibetan has taken one member of the family to specialize into 
the meaning of half” while Kachin has selected an entirely 
different member for a similar purpose. Tibetan jiyed 
evidently belongs on the Kachin side most closely with 
m-byet, while Kachin cyen must be regarded as having its 
nearest Tibetan relative in dbyen-fa?- But in dealing with 
single words w^e should probably never have arrived at this 
conclusion. Meaning must not be overemphasized at the 
expense of form. We can only get the correct perspective 
from the family as a whole, not from the individual members 
of the family. 

From this instance alone, then — and there are hundreds of 
others of exactly similar type— we have clearly set before us 
the fact that before we can safely do anything in the way of 
equating single words with one another we must first be able 
to see as a whole the families to which the words in the 
proposed equation belong. Only after we have been enabled 
thus to understand, at least in part, how their members have 
been moving around within their own families, specializing 
their senses and changing their forms, can we ever really first 
propose with any safety anything in the way of equations 

^ For the Cliiiiese connections here see K.WF. ; H. 26-44, and JRAS., 
1936, pp. 415-416. 
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between single members. In the sequel we shall adduce a 
certain number of representative families, but before entering 
upon this phase it may be well first to consider certain well- 
known facts setting limits to their assembly. 

In the first place, as first clearly stated, I believe, by Simon, ^ 
Tibetan word families remain very true to their own single type 
of final, viz. guttural, dental, or labial, as the case may be, and 
it is impossible — except in certain peculiar cases, each of 
which requires its own special treatment — to establish any- 
thing in the nature of families with mixed finals.^ This is a 
particularly valuable guide in instances where words without 
finals have obvious relatives with them, such, for instance, as 
qMra-ha and mlimn-ha or qMrah-ba hard, bha and skad speech, 
sna nose and snam-pa or snom-pa ^ to smell, for when once an 
open syllable form can be shown to have a definite relative in 
some particular class of final, say the guttural, there can be 
no turning back, and we must look with extreme suspicion, 
to say the least, upon any form which would lead us over also 
into a second, and unrelated, class of final. When, for instance, 
qgyu-bay P. qgyus to move quickly, qHyu-ha, P. qMym to run, 
dkyu-ba to run a race, lead us by means of rgyng-pa^ P. 
brgyugs, F. hrgyug, to run, to hasten, and qUyug-pa^ P. Kyug 
to run, to dart along rapidly (as fish), into the guttural final 
type, we cannot possibly include qUyam-pa to run about, to 

^ ** Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleiehxingen,’’ MiL d Semimrs f. OrlenL 
Spr.f Bd. xxxii (1929), Berlin, 1930, Abt. 1, p. 162. This work I shall 
hereinafter quote as “ Wortgl.” 

2 Assimilation is sometimes clearly the cause of an aberrant final. A 
weil-known example is mdztcb-Tm thumb, beside rndzug-gu^ in a fiimily 
with guttural finals (cf. “ Language ”, JLSA., iv (1928), p. 278 (No. 4)). 
There can be but small doubt here that mdzub owes its final -b to the influence 
of the following suffix. At other times associative interference has probably 
been at work, but the forces involved are obscure and each case will need 
special treatment by itself. 

3 With these, Simon (Wortgl., p. 162) would include s-mbs mucus, 
which gives us a good example of how assemblies uncontrolled by families 
in related languages may go astraj'', even under the best of judgment. 
STiabSf we shall see below (No. 33) belongs with another family entirely, but 
from Tibetan alone this would never be apparent. 
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wander, and its relatives in final -m, even if the vowel alterna- 
tion ^ a o were possible^ which, in Tibetan, it almost 
certainly is not. This, in fact, is one principle which we must 
with considerable certainty rigidly enforce. 

It must naturally be understood here that we are not 
speaking of anything but the older and more stable Tibeto- 
Burman languages, for, in some late dialects and in spoken 
Burmese, the finals have been converted into others of 
unrelated classes in an enormous number of cases. To see, then, 
into this problem with a greater feeling of certainty we shall 
be obliged, when extending our field beyond Tibetan itself, 
to select some other language or languages differing from it in 
sufficient degree to give us an idea of the direction in which 
development has proceeded, but yet which does not depart 
from the original stability of its finals by classes. For present 
purposes we will here take Kachin which stands sufficiently 
close to Tibetan to give us a great many families in common, 
while at the same time standing in relation to it in the matter 
of final consonants very much as does Archaic Chinese in the 
families put together by Karlgren. Of this we shall discuss 
the possible significance later, taking here the following 
selection of word families ^ common to Tibetan and Kachin. 

Guttural Finals 

(1) 2 T. agug{sypa, P. bgug, dgug, Imp. Eug to bend, to 
make crooked, hug, hug-hug oxooked, a hook, Mug, Mugs corner, 
concave angle, nook, creek, bay, gulf, cove, Mug-ma pouch, 
small bag, gug-ge-ba bent. 

K. guh to be bent, to be curved, dd-guh curve-horned, 
nuk to bow, to incKne the head, (in-Jcun bent, to be bent, gu 
to be bent, to be curved, a-gu bent, humped, Id-gu to hang 
down, to droop, nu to bow, to incline the head, kd-nM to be 
bent, to be bowed down, to hang the head. 

1 The entries, as far as possible, follow the order -g, -n, -0 ; >6, -m, -0 ; 

-d, -r, 4, ~s, -0. The assemblies must not be regarded as necessarily 

correct in all particulars. In some cases there are other possible alignments 
which I have indicated in the footnotes. 

2 Of. K.WF., A. 266-275. 
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(2) ^ T. agog-pa, P. bkog, Imp. Tiog to peel, to tear off, to 
remove by force, to pull off, hog-pa (vb. nent.) to peel, to 
splinter off, to scale off, to fall off in chnnks, hog -pa, skog-pa, 
shogs-pa peel, rind, bark, shell, gog-pa to crumble off, to scale 
off (as plaster), gog-po dilapidated, ruinous, ko-ba hide, skin, 
leather. 

to peel, to sldn, to flay. 

(3) 2 T. kyog, hyog-po crooked, bent, winding, kyag-kyog 
curved, crooked, Mypg-po, gJcyog-po crooked, curved, bent, 
skyog-pa to turn (as the neck), skyogs scoop, ladle, drinking 
cup, bowl, goblet, gyog-pa curved, crooked. 

K. Mydk (crooked surface :) to be sunken, to be concave, to 
be depressed, Id-Jcydk hole, depression, concavity, gyak to be 
concave, to be cup-shaped, la-gydk shallow hole, depression, 
to be full of concave holes (as a road), Id-gyd to be contracted, 
to be crooked (as a paralysed limb). 

(4) T. bkrag brightness, lustre, beautiful appearance or 
colour, bkra-ba glory, beautiful, fine, well, of good appearance. 

K. Icrak to be good, grak to be beautiful, fine, or good, 
beautiful, fine, well. 

(5) ^ T. nag speech, talk, word, mnag-pa, V. mmgs to oom- 
mission, to charge, to delegate, snag{s)-pa, P. bsnags, P. 
bsnag, Imp. snog to praise, to commend, to extol, to recom- 
mend, snags incantation, sno-ba, P. bsnos, F. bsno, Imp. snos 
to bless, to pronounce a benediction upon, to dedicate, 
bsno-ba a blessing, a benediction, na-ro loud voice, cry. 

K. na to say, to speak, to tell, to relate. 

(6) ^ T. gcog-pa, P. bcag, Imp. cog{s) to break, to smash, to 
crack, to split, qcag-pa, P. dag{s) to be broken, to be smashed, 
to be cut off, cogs-pa to be broken, qcag-pa, qceg-pa, P. Uags, 
F. Uag, Imp. sog to cut, to split, to cleave, qSog (cutting off :) 
wall, partition, cag-cag, cag-pa (“ breaking the lips :) 
smacking the lips (in eating), qpg-pa, P. {b)zogs, F. gzog, Imp. 


1 Of, K.WF., A. 35-7, 330-1. 
3 Of. K.WF., A. 27-8 ? 


2 Cf. K.WF., A. 266-275. 
* Cf. K.WF., B. 150-189. 
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zog to cut, to cliop, to hew, to chip, rod, switcli, whip, 
stick, strike, cut, blow, hit, afsog-pa, ’P, btsags, P. btsog, Imp. 
fsog to hew, to chop, to cut, to pierce, to cudgel ; (also 
mfsog-pa) to find fault with, to blame, to censure, to tease, 
mfsog-ma (cleft:) gsog~pa, bhg~pa, gsag-pa, gSeg-pa, 

gcegs-pa, P. gsags, bsags, F. gsag, bsag, Imp. ghg to cleave, 
to split, to break open, to break through, to rend, to tear, 
bzag-pa to tear, to wear (of clothes), to burst, to crack, to split 
(vb. intr.), sag-ma (broken up :) gravel, pebbles, small stones. 

K. tak to be broken, to be snapped in two, M-tWc to break 
(vb. tr.), to smash, feh to snap, to break, M-feJc (^' break the 
fingers :) to snap the fingers, a-(ek, Id-fek, id. 

(7) ^ T. gdzugs-pa, zug-pa, P. btsugs, zugs, P. gzugs, Imp. 
zug{s) to insert young plants into the ground, to plant, to 
erect (as a pillar by setting it into the ground), to prick, to 
stick into, to thrust into, to pierce, to penetrate, to bore, 
to sting, qfsugs-pa, P. tmgs to go into, to enter, to bore into, 
to take root in, mdzug-gu (also mdzub-mo) (inset :) finger, toe, 
claw, qjug-pa, P. beug, F. ghig, Imp. cug to put into, to insert, 
to inject, qfug-pa, to be combined with, to have added to, to 
go in, to walk in, to enter. 

K. cydJc to pierce, to be pierced, to be run through (as with 
a spear), a-cyd to prod, to goad, to thrust, to prick. 

(8) ^ T. gtsan-ba to be clean, to be pure, cleanness, purity, 
clean, pure, gtsafi clean, pure, qfsan-ba, P. sans to make clean, 
to remove impurities, to take away, to remove, purified, 
clean, pure, sah-ba, P. (b)sans, F. {b)san to clear away, to 
remove dirt, to cleanse, sen^po, bsen-po clean, white. 

K. sen to be clean, to be pure, to clean, to clear away, clear 
space, a clearing, tseh to remove, to clear away, tsdn to remove, 
to clear aw^ay, to put away, to drive away, to banish. 

(9) ^ T. gtug-pa, P. gtugs to reach, to touch, to come up to, 
to overtake, to meet with, to join, btug-pa id., tug-pa to 

^ Related to No. 50 with dental hnals. Cf. K.WF., B. 20~5. 

2 Of. K.WF., B. 295-301. 

3 Cf. K.WF., B. 112-128, 569-571. Cf. No. 10 inf. 
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reach, to arrive at, to come to, to meet, to light upon ; > 
col. : to touch, to hit, to strike against, fug until, to, rdug^jia, 
'P. brings, F. bring to strike against, to stumble over, rdan-ba, 
P. briuns, F. brdun, Imp. {b)rdun{s) to beat, to strike, to 
cudgel, to hammer, to pound, to thrash, bdun-ba id. 

K. fuk to hit against, to come in contact with, to come close 
up to, to reach, to attain, to arrive at or in, until, as far as, 
up to, ka-fuh to hit against, to collide with, fu to pound, to 
hammer, to pulverize, a-fu to hit, to strike, to kick 
against. 

(10) ^ T. fogs-pa to strike, to stumble, to run against, 
rieg{s)-pa, P. {h)fdegs, F. brieg. Imp. {}>)rdeg{s) to beat, to 
strike, to knock, to kick, mfo-ba a hammer. 

K. fdh to touch lightly, ka-fak id., a-fak to touch, to strike 
lightly, to tap. 

(11) 2 T. qfegs-pa to lift up, to raise up, (mounted :) to set 
out on a journey, feg-pato lift, to raise, to hold up, to support, 
vehicle, carriage, riding animal, qdeg{sypa, P. hteg{s), F. gdeg, 
Imp. feg to lift, to raise, to elevate, to support, fog (upper- 
most part :) top, looi, fog-ma summit, upper end, uppermost 
place, origin, source, beginning, tog top, top ornament, Mag 
above, over, Itag-pa upper place, upper part, back of the neck 
(i.e. top of the back), back top of a knife. 

K. fdk to brace, to prop up, fek to rise, to get up. 

(12) ^ T. ]}un-po a heap, a pile, a mass, spuh-ba, P. and Imp. 
spuns to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate, to amass, dpun 
host, a great number, troops, army, buns mass, heap, bulk. 

K. pw gathering, assembly, congregation, flock, herd, 
pan to gather, to congregate, to assemble, fd-pdh to collect, 
to cause to congregate, n-pdn a clump, a cluster, md-pdh 
a clump, a cluster, ban to confer with, to consult, to hold 
council, pa to mix, to mingle, to consult, to confer, to 
hold council, bd to pack, to get one’s goods together. 

1 Cf. K.WF., B. 112-128, 569-571, and cf. No. 9 snp. 

2 Of. K.WF., B. 64-84. 

3 Of. K.WF., D. 188. 
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(13) T. abyug-pa^ P. and Imp. byugs to stroke, to pat, to 
tap ligktly. 

K. a-puh to tap, to pat, gum-^uk to tap, to pat. 

{14:) ^ T. gbug{sypa, qhig{sypa, P. pug, pigs, E. dbug, dbig, 
Imp, pug, 'pig{$) to sting, to pierce, to bore, to make a bole, 
to break into, to break open, sbug-pa id., ^ug~pa, pig-pa 
= qbug{s)-pa, qbig{sypa, pug-pa cave, cs^^vein, ^ug{s) inner- 
most part, inmost apartment, sbug{s) (more frequently sbubs) 
bollow, cavity, excavation, recess, interior space, shug-po 
hollow, qbug awl, chisel, punch, bug-pa, bu-ga hole, orifice, 
aperture, bu-gu IloIq, shu-gu hollow, tubular cavity (as in 
■plant 'Stems). ■ 

K. pak hole, cavity, ha-pdk to dig out, to hollow out. 

(16) ^ T. qpog-pa, '2 , ^og to hit, to strike, to toucli, to meet. 

K. pak to hit with a thud, to whack. 

(16) ^ T, dark, darkness, mog-pa dark-coloured, 

rmon-6a, P. mows to be obscured, rmoh-ba obscurity, obscured, 

K. man to rise in a cloud (as dust or smoke), kd-mdn, 
gd-mdn id., sd-mdh to stir up dust, to spread defamatory 
reports, Id-ma to be black, to be dark, to be shaded, n-md to be 
stained, to be soiled. 

(17) ® T. rmugs-pa dmBQ fog, languor, languid, smug-pa 
fog, smug~po dark bay, cherry brown, purple brown, mug-pa 
overcast, troubled (of the mind: yid mug-pa to despair), 

dullness, heaviness, fog. 

K. to be sullen, to be sulky, to be sour-tempered, 
to be sullen, to be sulky, to be cloudy, to be overcast, to be 
dull, mu to be cloudy, to be overcast. 

(18) ^ T, mig, old form, dmyig eye. 

K. myi, a-myi eje. 

(19) T. mm, old form myin name. 

K. m^m to name, a name. 


1 Of. K.WF., D. 62-71 ? 

2 Of. K.WF., B. 89-94. 

3 Of. K.WF., D. 1-2$, 24-7. 
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Labial Finals 

(20) ^ T. qgehs-pa, P. hhah, F. dgab, Imp. Mob to cover, to 
spread over, to put on, to protect, sgab-pa id., gal>pa to Mde, 
to conceal oneself, qgab-pa (cover one’s actions :) to be cautions, 
to take care, qMeb-pa, P. Mebs to cover, to spread over, Mebs\ 
Myebs covering, coverlet, skyob-pa, P. {b)sJmjahs, F. bshjah. 
Imp. skyob{s) to protect, to defend, to preserve, to save, 
skyabs protection, defence, skyobs help, assistance. 

K. gap to cover, (put up a covering :) to build a house, to 
pitch a tent, da-gap to cover (especially with something wide 
and flat), ma-gap a cover, a lid, to cover, Id-gap (coverer :) one 
who brings up the rear of a Kachin army, fin-gap a cover, a 
lid, kdp, a-kdp (covering :) crust, rind, shell, md-kdp, md-ndp 
to cover, to shield, to defend, defender, defence, protection, 
Min-kdp a sheath (usually of bamboo), gup to be covered, to 
be doubled over, gup, n-gup (coverer :) mouth, Ma-gup a hat 
(Ma-gup gup to wear a hat), ka-gup, Id-gup a hat, dd-giip to 
cover, to envelop, md-gup (alhembracing :) every, all, n-kup 
(cover :) to turn over, to fold over, sd-gup to fold over, to 
double over, kd-ydp to wrap up, to cover, to encase, yap to 
be wrapped around, to be wound around. 

(21) T. skum-pa, P. bskums, F. bskum, Imp. skum(s) to 
contract, to draw in, to crook, to bend, kum-pa, kum-po, 
kum-kum crooked, shrivelled, qkuin-pa, P. Mmm to shrink, 
to be contracted, Mwms-pa crooked. 

K. gim to bow, to bend forward, to make obeisance, n-gum 
to bend forward, to be flat on the face, n-num to bend forward, 
dd-gum bent, curved, concave, arched, sd-gum bent, curved, 
concave, arched, to lie prone, to lie on the face, md-gum the 
ridge or comb of a house, md-kum a ridge, n-nup to bend 
forward, dd-gup to bow low, to sit or kneel with the face 
towards the ground, to make obeisance. 

(22) 2 T. bgom-pa, P. hgams to walk, to step, to stride, 
gom-pa a pace, a step. 

1 Cf. K.WF., I, 1-20. 

2 The underlying sense here may be one of “ succession ’’ or “ series 
(of events or actions). Cf. Lepcha gom, a-gom series, chain, train, 
continuity, whence : ton gorn a step, a stride (lit. foot (ton) step), a-dyaii 
gom a step, a pace (lit. foot (a-dyah) step), M-gom a stride. 
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K. n-gam a step, a notcli (of a ladder), Id-Mam to step, a 
step, a pace, Mam to walk, to travel. 

(23) 11, agrih-fa to grow less, to decrease, to diminisli, to 
grow dim, to become dark, sgrib-pa, P. bsgribs, P. bsgrib, 
Imp. sgrib{s) to darken, to obscure, sgrib-pa darkened, dark, 
obscured, (mental darkness:) sin, grib shade, shadow, filth, 
defilement, contamination, srib-pa to grow dark, to become 
dusk, snb{s) darkness, gloom, night, shady side, north side, 
rab-rib (> col. hrab-hrib) (lessened visibility :) mist, dimness. 

K. Jcrip to diminish, to subside, to become less, to die down 
(as a fire), sd-hrip (take down :) to humble, to punish. 

(24) T. sgrim-pa, V. bsgfims, bsgrimi Imp, sgrim{s) to 
hold fast, to force together, to twist together, Mrims moral 
law, custom, duty, precept, rule (i.e. restrictions or prohibitions 
restraining one’s actions). 

K. Km to act in unison, all at once, with one accord, grim 
to act in unison, Mrip to act in unison, a-Mri]) unison, concord, 
unity, harmony, agreement, Id-Mrip to keep step. 

(25) T. ggrum-pa to pinch off, to nip off, to prune, to lop off, 
to clip, dkrum broken, grum-pa lame, crippled, hnm-pa to 
break, to smash, gMrums (tom :) carcass, game torn by wild 
beasts, sJcrum, srum (carved off :) meat (as food). 

K. hrum to trim, to prune, to lop off. 

(26) 1, agrem{s)-pa, 'P, bkram, F. dgram, Imp. Mroms to put 
in order, to lay out, to spread out together, to place together 
(as articles for sale), Mwm market-place (where objects are laid 
out together for sale), crowd, assemblage, gathering. 

K. Mram to spread out (as a trailing plant on the ground), to 
become bushy (as trees), Mram (the spreader :) hamadryad, 
jd-Mram to widen, to spread, to attain full size, Mrem to be 
side by side, to be in line, Id-Mrem to come up beside, to edge up 
to, n-Mrem side of the body, edge or back of a book, Mrep to be 
in line, to be in a row. 

(27) T, Mrab-Mrab a weeper, one given to tears. 

K. Kp to weep, to cry. 
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(28) T. djum-pa, P, bourn, ¥. glum, Imp. ezMi. to slirink, to 
: contract, to draw in, gSum{sypa to slirink, to contract. 

J K. cywn to be puckered up (as tbe lips), to be clrawii up, 

: to be contracted. 

I (29) ^ T. gdzom{sypa to come together, to meet. 

I K. cydm to act together, to act in unison, jd/m to join forces, 

" to co-operate, together, in unison, in company, M-jam to 

i gather round, to crowd round (a common centre), cyd to be 

joined, to be united, to be fitted together, to be related (as by 
family ties), sd-cyd to fit together, to adjust one thing to 
another, mi-cyd to tie together, to bind up together, mt’-cyd 
(meeting place :) socket, vulva, jd to be collected together, to 
be massed together, md-jd to gather together, to tie together, 
top-knot, n-jd top-knot. 

■ (30) T. 'dams-pa injured, damaged, spoiled, impaired, 

stained. 

K. nyam to be decayed, oyd-nyam decayed, crumbling, to be 
decayed, nydm to be decayed, cyd-nydm weak, failing, 
tottering, nydp to be decayed, to be crumbling, to be broken 
down. 

(31) 2 T. sdeb-pa, P. bsdebs, F. bsdeb^ Imp. sdcbs to join, to 
unite, to put together, to mix, Ideb-pa to bend back, to double 
down, deb-7na poultice, application, Iteb-pa to double down, 
to bend back, fobs (put together :) series, succession, ghb 
(added member ;) surplus, extra, supernumerary, Itab-pa, P. 
bltabs, F. bltab, Imp. Itob to fold, gather, or lay together, 
qdab-ma flat board, wing, petal, leaf, fan, flag, qdabs side, 
surface. 

K. fep to be close together, to be near, M-(ep to be close 
together, to come close up to, ]d4ep to bring close together, 
I a-fep (bring the hands together :) to clap, tep, md4ep to pinch, 

i to be squeezed together, to be fastened together, dep to be 

close, to be crowded together, Hn-dep to be or act in unison, 
co-operation, tap layer, stratum, lamina, kd-fap to add, to 
? superimpose, again and again, repeatedly. 

; ■ 1 Cf. K. 79-84. " Cf. KWF., K. 16-19. 
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{%'%) T. gtam{sypaf^ P. hltams, '¥, hUam to be 

Ml, Item-fa Ml, overflowing, Ml, complete, fern- fa 

to be Ml, to be complete, to be finisbed, qfems-fa to be 
sufficient, to suffice. 

K. tarn to have completed, to have finished, sd4dm io finish, 
to complete. 

(33) T. snahs mucus, discharge from the nose. 

K.^ nef mucus, discharge from the nose, a~nef id., nyef 
to be soft, mucus, nyaf to be soft and paste-like, a-nyaf soft, 
sticky, viscous, soft, moist, spongy, nya to be soft, 

to be pliable, sd-nya to soften, to make soft, cya-nya 
soft, flabby. 

(34) ^ T. snub-fay V. hsnubsy F, hsnuh, Imp. snuh{s) to cause 

to perish, to suppress, to annul, to destroy, to abolish, to 
abrogate, to fall gradually, to sink, to decay, to decline 

(as religion), to set (of sun and moon), nub-mo evening, nub 
the west, evening. 

K. nif to cast a shadow, to be overcast, sd-nif, sin-nif, 
cyd-nyif shade, shadow. 

(36) T. nom-fay P. noms to seize, to grasp, to lay hold of, 
snom-fa, P. bsnams, F. bsnam to take, to seize, to grasp, to 
take up. 

K. ndm to be enclosed, to be housed, to be comprised in, 
to be held or contained in, hd-ndm, gd-ndm to gather, to amass, 
to collect, to hoard. 

(36) T. qfam-fa, P. fam to be beaten, to be conquered, to 
be overcome, to be deprived of power to act (as bdud demons). 

K. fam to be numb, to be benumbed, to be without the 
power of feeling, hd-^amy gd-famy id. 

(37) ® T. qj)mb a fluttering movement (as in qfrab byed-pa 
to flutter (of a wounded bird) ). 

^ On the Kachin side it is possible that nya, sa-nya, and cya-nya belong 
with T. flexible, pliant, supple, soft, as their final affinities 

are uncertain. Cf. Burmese iian, 

2 CL K.WF., K. 87~90 ? . 

® Also(?) : ajfra-va, P. to kick, to jerk (as the legs) ; pra-6a, 

id. ; q-fras-^a stroke, blow, kick. 
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K. f rap to flutter, to flicker, to flask, n-frap ligli tiling, 
M-prap to blink (as tbe eyes), to flutter (as wings), to move 
back and forth (as animals their ears), hd-prap, prap to flash 
(as lightning or a mirror). 

From this selection of families in guttural and labial finals 
we see that the allowable alternations include only -g (> Iv- 
-h) ^ -h -0, and -6 (> K. -p) ^ -0, a fact which we 

shall have to bear well in mind when dealing with the families 
in dental finals, where the range is considerably wider, as is 
exemplified in the following cases. 

Dental Finals 

(38) ^ T. mguf (bending part :) neck, throat, rgwr, sgur 
crooked, mgul neck, throat, dgu-ba to bend, to make crooked, 
bow, inflection, bent, stooping. 

K. hun, tin-hun to be bent, to be curved, {in-dmin to bend, 
to be pliable, to wriggle, to twist, sin-him (assume a bending 
position :) to crouch down, to prowl, md-hun to crouch down, 
Im to be bent, to be curved. 

(39) ^ T. fhod-pa, P. {hykoSy F. hrlco, Imp. rhos io dig, to dig 
out, to hoe, to engrave, rhon-pa, skon-pa (scooped out:) 
basket, rko-pa = rkod-pa. 

K, gat to be scooped out, dd-gat to scoop out, to ladle out, 
sd-gdt to scoop up with the hand, Id-gdt to scoop, a scoop, a 
small shovel, n-gdt tray, shallow bamboo basket, nut-gun to 
scoop up, to collect into a heap, n-gdn bamboo spade (used for 
digging graves), gdn to be sunken, to be concave, to 

undulate (as waves). 

(40) rkun-ma thief, theft, rku-ba, P. {b)rkus, F. brku, 
Imp. rfois to steal, to rob. 

K. Jcut to rob, Id-gut thief, robber, Id-gu to steal. 

(41) T. shar-ma star, constellation. 

1 Cf. K.WF., E. 153-162, and JEAS.y 1936, pp. 404-5. 

2 Cf. K.W.F., E. 114-123. 

3 Also (?) : gud separation, solitude, seclusion ( > CT. loss, damage), 
gu7i loss, damage. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1937. 
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K. star, meteor. 

(42) ^ T. skad'pa to say, to tell, to relate, to name, to call, 
5/ca(Z voice, speech, language, talk, words, bJca word, speech, 
sgo-ba, P. bsgo to say, to bid, to order, sko-ba, 'P. {b)skos V, 
bsko, Imp. skos to appoint, to nominate, to name, to 
commission. 

K. ga word, speech, language, word, instruction, 

command, order, $d-ga to call, to summon. 

(43) 2 T. gkyil-ba to be twisted, to be winding, to be spiral, 
skyil'ba, P. and P, bskyil to bend, to make crooked, (en- 
circling :) to pen up, to shut up or in, to dam up (also > to 
retain, to detain). 

K. kyit to girdle, to gird, to tie round, sin-kyit belt, girdle, 
sash, md-kyit to tie, to make a knot, gyit to tie up, to bind 
together, a-kyin to roll into a ball, to make round, kyin a 
package, a bundle, kd-Tcyin to gather (lit. roll) into a heap, 
gy in to roll into ball form, to make pellet-shaped, sin-gyin 
to roll together, pellet, shot, m-gyin ('' belt ” in :) to tighten 
a belt, to shorten a strap, n-gyin, kum-gyin (roll-shaped :) 
cucumber, yin to be turned around, to encompass, to make a 
circuit, ka-yin to turn around, to rotate, din-yin to be dizzy, 
to be giddy, Id-yin a four-armed reel for reeling yarn, gyi to 
be curved, to be crinkled, md-gyi to be curled, to be spiral, 
to be kinked, tih-gyi id., n-gyi (circular form :) a picture of 
the sun. 

(44) ® T. bgrad-pa to scratch, to scrape, hrad-pa to scratch, 
qbmd-pa, qdrad-pa, P. bmd, Imp. brod to scratch, to scrape, 
to gnaw, to nibble at, sbmd-pa, dbrad-pa = qbrad-pa, 

K. gret to graze (as a bullet), a-gret to scratch (as a thorn), to 
graze (as a bullet), din-gret to touch, to rub against, to graze, 
hfet to gnaw, gnawing, md-kret to gnaw, kret to rasp, to grate, 
a-kret to gnaw, md-kret (scratching :) to draw a line, to rule, 

1 Cf. K.WF., E. 138-144. 

2 See J£AS», 1936, p, 408. Jaschke (Die., p. 358) notes a'jpyil-ba to 
wind, to twist, as a form of g>Isyvl-ba. Note, however, K. ^yin to go round, 
to encircle, windlass, capstan, 

» Cf. K.WF., G. 24-34? 
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to strike a matcli, a ruler, p'et to rasp, to grate, n-pmt to 
strike a matck, to strike fire (as witk flint and steel), hret 
rasping noise (as wken tearing silk), ma-ret to scratcli, to 
lacerate, rat to scratcli, to wound, to lacerate, to cut, a-pre, 
a-ffi to scratcli, to dig (as with claws or fingers). 

(45) ^ T. aJcrud-pa, P. bhrus, F. bkru to wash (as gos clothes), 
to bathe (as Jca-lag face and hands), Mms bath, washing, 
ablution, alcru-ba = gJcrid-jpa. 

K. Jcnit to wash (as clothing, or bun (< pun) the head). 

(46) T. sred-pa to desire, to wish for, desire, wish, qMr&n-pa 
to wish, to desire, to long for. 

K. md-rit to desire, to long for, to hanlcer after, md-rin 
to be covetous, to be avaricious, to be greedy. 

(47) T. agril-ba, P. gril to be twisted, to be wrapped round, 
to be rounded, to be turned, sgril-ha, P. and F. bsgril (vb. tr.) 
to wind round, to wrap round, to wrap up, to wind up, gJifil-ba 
(vb. intr.) to wind round, to coil, to embrace, to clasp, gril 
a roll, lifil-po round, globular, adril-ba, P. dril to be turned 
round, to be rolled round, to be twnsted, to wrap up, 
ril-po, ril-mo round, globular, cylindrical, dkri-ba to wind, 
to wind up, gJcri-ba to wind, to roll, to twist, sri-ba to wind 
round, to wrap round. 

K. fit to twist, to wind, to twine, td-rin to roll, to be rolled, 
kri to revolve, to spin, md-Tcri a braid, liri to braid, 
Hn~ri, sum-ri a cord, a rope, ri thread, string, cord. 

(48) T. release, ransom, blus-ma anything ransomed, 
blu-ba, P, blus to ransom. 

K. Idt to get loose, to escape, to become free, §d4dt to 
liberate, to set free, n-ldt, sanddt freedman, escaped prisoner, 
?nd~ld to loosen, “to become loose. 

(49) T. nuT-ha to grunt (as pigs or yaks), shur-ba to snore. 

K. nut to grunt (as a pig), nun to growl, to grumble, to 

murmur, a-nun grumbling, growling. 

(60) 2 T. afsud-pa, P. fsud to be put into, to go into, to enter, 

1 Cf. K.WF., E. 238-246. 

2 Related to No. 7 with gutturai finals. 
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cud-jpa idi,, qdziid-jpa, ^, btsudy zud, Imp, /siei to put into, to 
lay in, id., qdzu-ha, Y, qdzus^ to enter, to go in. 

K. to be pierced, num-jut to pierce, to tbrust in, 

m-jut to pierce, to thrust through, ju to prick, to be pricked, 
thorn, bramble, spike, a-fu thorn, bramble, spike, to prick. 

(51) T. qjUYi'jpa, g6un-pa, P. bcun, ¥. gzun to subdue, to 
make tame, to make soft, zun-pa melted, qeun-pa to be tamed, 
to be subdued, to be made to yield, qju~ba, zu-ba, bzu-ba, 
P. bzus, F. bzu to melt, to digest, qju-ba digestion. 

K. tun to dissolve, to melt, m4un to liquefy, to melt. 

(52) ^ T. mfsan grandchild, nephew, btsqs-may rtsas-ma 
(brought forth :) harvest, wages, pay, btsa-ba^ P. btsas to bring 
forth, to bear, to give birth to, isa-So grandson, isa-mo grand- 
daughter, niece. 

K. sa, a4a child, son, daughter, nephew, niece, hd4a child, 
young of animals, md-sa human being, man. 

(53) 2 T. nled-])a, P. brified, brnes, P. brfied to get, to obtain, 
to meet with, s^fien-pa, bs'Aen-pa to come near, to go near, to 
approach, g4en, ^en relative, kinsman, gner-ba to apply oneself 
to, to take pains with, to procure, to acquire, ne-r (= 'Ae-har) 
near, ne-ba to be near, to approach, sAe-ha, P. bsAes^ F. bsAe^ 
Imp. S'fie to lean against, to lie down on. 

K. ni to be near, a-ni nearness, proximity, to come near, to 
approach, M-ni to bring near, to put in proximity, nye^ nya 
to meet. 

(54) T. gsal-ba to be clear, to be bright, to be distinct, clear, 
bright, pure, sahle-ha clear, bright, brilliant, sel-ha, P. and F. 
hsal, Imp. sol to cleanse, to remove impurities, to clear. 

K. san to be clear, to be transparent, to be pure, a-san 
clear, clean, pure, jd-san to clear, to purify, tsan to clear, to 
cleanse. 

(55) ^ T, gzan-pa to eat, to devour, to gnaw, food of 

3 Of. K.WF.VF. 46-7. ^ cf. K.WF., G. 40-5. 

3 Of. K.WF., F. 100-102. It is possible that the Tibetan and Kacliin 
families here assembled are distinct and that the only relative that Kachin 
has in Tibetan is sa flesh, meat. The position remains in doubt. 
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animals, pasture, pasturage, zmi pap, porridge, fodder, an 
eater, to swallow, to devour, food, nourislmient, 

za~ba, hza~ba, P. zos, bzas, F. bza, Imp, zo, zos to eat, food, 
meat, victuals. 

K. sat, a4at (food :) boiled rice, n4at food supply, md4ai 
food basket (figurative name), san, a-san flesh, meat, m to eat. 

(56) ^ T. sdud-^a, P. bsdus, F. bsdu. Imp. sdud, bsdu to put 
together, to join, to unite (others, e.g. liyo4ii(j~tu as husband 
and wife), to marry, to compress, to condense, siml (pressing 
together :) folds of a garment, mdud knot, bow, dud-fa to tie, 
to knot, qdun-ma council, association, assembly, meeting, 
mdun (meeting one:) fore-part, front side, -mu wife, 
qdus-pa assembly, gathering, meeting, bsdiis-pa, qdm-pa 
to consist of, to be made up of , qdu-ba, 'P. qdus to assemble, 
to come together, to meet, to join one another (e.g. }cyo4ug4M 
as husband and wife), to get married, to be pressed or crowded 
together, qdu-ba assembly, gathering, meeting. 

K, tut to be joined, to be bound together, to be united, 
md-tut to connect, to join, to link together, ha-tiit to meet, 
to run up against, (urge to meet :) to press on, to push on 
(towards a goal), dun to tie together, to tether, to be connected, 
to be united, to join, to adhere to. 

(57) ^ T. sdod-pa, P. and F. hsdad to sit, to stay, to remain, i 

to abide, to halt, to come to a stop. : 

K. kd-tdt to stumble and fall, md-tdt to stub the toe or foot, ; 

to kick against an obstruction, M-ddn to stumble, to stop 
abruptly, (of ga speech :) to stutter, to stammer, M-td, gd-fd 
= M-tdt, " 

(58) ^ T. mfon-po high, elevated, mfos high, elevated, mfo-ba [ 

to be high, height, high, elevated. ;; 

K. hd-ian to bound up (as a ball), to leap (as a frog), (an \ 

to raise, to put up (as a ladder), (a to be above, to be high, to l 

^ Gf. K.WF., F. 150-3. ® Of. K.WF., F. 243-6. ^ I 

3 Cf. K.WF„ F. 63-7. It is possible that K. tsa, md-tsd, and m4sd do j 

not belong here, bnt rather with T, gt$o-bo highest hi perfection, most j 

excellent (of its kind). I 
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rise, M-fa upper, hd-(a above, overhead, pi^^^ 

summit, Hgh, elevated, fa (raised:) to transport, to carry, 
tsd to be higli, to be tall, to be lofty, md4sd upper regions, 
celestial heights, sd4sd to heighten, to raise, to elevate. 

(69) ^ T. qdrud-pa, qhrud-pa, P. and Imp. drud to rub, to file, 
to rasp, to scour, to polish, to smooth, to plane, to drag, to 
pull along, hgmd-pa^ P. hgrus, F. hgru to husk, to shell. 

K. rut to rub, a-mt to rub, to abrade, to erase, md-rut a 
grater {md-mt nit to gmto), md-Tcrut to gnaw, Mmt to snatch 
away, to pull away forcibly, whetstone, n-Jcrut whetstone, 
hrit to grind (as wa the teeth), a-rit to rub off, to pull off (as 
bark from a tree). 

(60) ^ T. qdred-pa to slide, to slip, to glide, qdren-pa, P. 
dTan{s), F. dmn, Imp. droh{s) to draw, to drag, to pull, to 
tear out, to press out, to squeeze out (as pus), to conduct 
(as water), to lead, to guide, to fetch, to transport. 

K. ret to be snatched up, M-rdt, gd-rdt to draw, to drag, to 
pull, to haul, sd-rdt to drag, to scrape (as the feet), krdn to 
be dragged, to be pulled, to be led along, to be conducted, 
gd-re to tear away, to snatch away, to pluck away from. 

(61) T. gnas-pa to stay, to remain, to dwell, to live at, 
gnas place, spot, abode, dwelling place. 

K. nat to be fixed, to be held firmly, md-nat to grasp firmly, 
to hold tightly, jd-nat for ever, always, constantly, nan to 
stay, to remain, to tarry, to be permanent, md-nan always. 

(62) T. qbar-ba to open (of flowers), to bloom, to blossom. 

K. pan, ban, nam-pan a flower, Id-pan (Kauri), id. 

(63) T. qbar-ba to burn (intr.), to catch fire, to be ignited, 
shanha, sbor-ba, P. and F. sbar to set fire to, to kindle, to 
light. 

K. Id-wdt cooking place, wan, a-wan fire, wdn (iaiiri), id. 

(64) ® T. qbud-pa, V. bus, 'pu{s)i F. dbu, Imp. pu{s) to blow 
(intr. and tr.), to remove by , blowing (as chaff), sbud-pa 

1 Cf. K.WF., G. 24-34, and No. 60 below. 

® Cf. No. 69 above. 

3 Cf. N.WF., H. 54-7. 
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bellows {shud qhud-jpa to blow bellows), bud (blown by wind :) 
a cloud of dust, spun-pa, sbun-pa (blown by wind :) chaff, 
husks, sbuT-ma = sbun-pa, pu a puff of breath, ‘pu-fse husks 
of barley, bran. 

K. wut, hd-wut, ga-wut to blow, to puff, to blow upon (as 
a fire), n-bun (blown by wind :) dust, bun to scatter dust, to 
sprinkle liquids, wu dust, fine ash {ivan tvu fine ashes froiii a 
fire (wan) ), n-'pu dust, a-pu to scatter dust, to remove dust 
(as by shaking a garment). 

(65) ^ T. pus-mo knee. 

K. put knee, to kneel, Id-put knee, pun to cover (as with a 
blanket), to put on (as a coat), bu to put in place, to place 
upon (as on a shelf). 

(66) T. qpar-ba to bound up, to leap up, to fly up (as sparks), 
spar-ba, spor-ba, P. and F. spar to lift up, to raise, qfyar-lm, 
Imp. qpyor, pijor to raise, to lift up, to hoist, qcar-ba, P. 

to rise, to appear, to become visible, (of the sun :) to shine 
forth, sar the east. 

K. n-pat (bring up :) to vomit, pan to rise, to be raised (as 
dust by the wind), M-'pan to be in motion, to be astir (as a 
crowd). 

(67) T. spel-ba to augment, to increase, to add to, to 
multiply, to put together, to spread, to propagate, qpel-ha, 
'P, pel (vb. neut.) to increase, to grow, to become larger, to 
improve, to grow better, dpal glory, splendour, magnificence, 
abundance, wealth, welfare, pal-pa (widely distributed :) 
usual, common. 

K. ^a-^at (enlarge the mind :) to instruct, to teach, jd-pan 
id., M-pan to bring up (as a child), to rear, pan to be enlarged, 
to grow, to mature, pan to be mature, to be developed, to 
form, to create, to cause to be, ba to be big, to be great, to be 
large, md-ba (great man :) chief, ruler, M-ba big, great, large, 
sd-pa (vb. tr.) to extend, to spread out, to expand, to enlarge, 
n-ba great, big and ferocious. 
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(68) ^ T. ahyid-fa^ V. byid, pyid to disappear, to pass away, 

to make an exit, dpyid (time of budding fortb :) Spring, 
qbyin-pa, P. and Imp. pyuh, F. dbyun to cause to come forth, 
to take out, to remove, to draw out, to pull out, to tear out, 
to produce, to bring to light, to send out, to emit, to shed 
{ynci-ma qby in-pa to shed tears), to draw (as Mrag blood), to 
drive out, to turn out, to expel, to throw away, to liberate, 
to release, sbyin-pa, P. and Imp. byin to give to, to bestow 
upon, to hand over to, to deliver over to, qbyun-ba, P. and 
Imp. byun to come out, to emerge, to go to, to proceed to, 
'pyin-pa to go forth, to proceed, to advance, to come to, to 
reach, dpyis end, conclusion {dpyis pyin-pa to reach the end), 
qpyi'ba, q'pyid-pa to wipe away {mci-ma qpyi-ba to wipe away 
tears), to blot out, to pull out, to tear out (as the 
testicles), to remove, P. byi, fiji, jpyis to be wiped off, 

to be blotted out, to be effaced. 

K. pyet, ha-pyet to vanish, to disappear, m-byet to extort, 
to take away, to levy (as a fine), m-pyen to throw out, to eject, 
to drive out, to expel, pyen to remove, to strip off. 

(69) ^ T. gsid funeral, gsm-po a dead man, one deceased, 
qci-ba, H-ba, P, si to die, to disappear (as a flame), to cease, 
death. 

K. si to die, to expire, a-si death, dead, cyd-si dead, a dead 
person. 

(70) ® T. gcid-pa, gci-ba, P. gcis, F. gci, Imp. gcis to make 
water, to urinate {gcin gcid-pa, gcin gci-ba id.), gcin urine. 

^ Of. K.WF., F. 247-250, H. 141“2, This and the next three families are 
very confusing. They all appear to belong together at base, as is indicated 
by the various collocations of the type mM-ma ap‘y2‘-6cr, etc., where the 
families are used together as though one. Probably the form a^y in-pa 
liver, of the Berlin Gzer-Myig {v. Francke, Asia Major, vol. i, p. 287) 
is something more than a homophone, and indicates recognized relationship 
(present in the scribe’s mind) between this word and q^jyin-pa to tear out, 
of the present family. See footnote to No. 71. 

® Cf. K.WF., F. 48-49. See note to No. 68. 

^ Cf. K.WF., F. 147-9 ?. See note to No. 68. The basic idea here seems to 
be that of “ejection” (ejected matter). (welling forth:) tears, 

may belong here. Cf, the Chinese family quoted. 
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K. ixririe, /w vagina, female private parts, fi to inake 
water, to iirinate id.). 

■ (71) ^ T. liver, 

j K. sm, a-sin, md-sin liver. 

(72) T. ^yen, afyen wind, flatulence. 

: K. P 2 /eit, wind, flatulence. 

(73) 2 T. ghyed-pa, P. and Imp. pje, ^yed, pyes, F. ibye 
(vb. tr.) to separate, to keep apart, to open, to divide, to 
distinguish, to pick out, to choose, to select, to classify, dpyad 
an instrument for opening the mouth by force, pyed (divided :) 
half, dbyen-pa difference, dissension, discord, schism, qbyer-ba, 
P. and Imp. byer (vb. intr.) to disperse, to scatter, to flee in 

; different directions, dbye-r (= dbye-ni in dbyer-medy lit. devoid 

of difference) difference, distinction, qhye-ha, P. and Imp, 
bye {vh. intr.) to open, to divide, to separate, dbye-ba 
I parting, partition, division, distinction, section, part, class, 

species, kind. 

K. m-byet to divide into lots, to do up into separate bundles, 
M-cyan, Id-cyan to divide, to deal out, to allot, to apportion, 
gin-cyan to divide, to exchange, cyen (divided :) half, 
band, shred, strip, Id-jen to divide ec|ually, to apportion, to 
distribute, md-jen a clearing, /c to tear, to rend asunder, to 
divide, to separate (as combatants), to cut down (as brush) 
{md-jen je to make (lit. to clear) a clearing {md-jen) ), pye 
to allot, to assign, to parcel out. 

(74) T. byed-pa, P. byas, F. bya, Imp. byos to make, to do, 
to cause, to fabricate, spyod-pa, spyad-pa, P. spyad to do, to 
act, to accomplish, qcos-pa, P. bcos, qco3, F. bco, Imp. cos to 
make, to construct, to manufacture, to build, qca-ba, P. bcas, 
qcas, boa, Imp. co5 to make, to prepare, to construct. 

K. cyen to do (obsolete word), sd-cyen to do, to accomplish, 
to perform, Id-cyen work, labour. 

(76) T. qbral-ba, P. bral, Imp, hrol to be separated from, to be 

1 See note to No. 68. Possibly the basic meaning here is ‘‘ that which is 
torn out (pointing to very early hepatoscopy in Tibet ?). 

3 Cf. K.WP., H. 26-44. 
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deprived of, to be parted from, to be bereft of, brel-ba to be 
destitute of, to be witbout, to be in need of, to be poor, 
q'pral-ba, P. 'pral, F. dbral, Imp. prol (vb, tr.) to separate, to 
leave, to take away from. 

K. ran to be apart, to be separated, to be divided, md-ran to 
separate, to push away, to send away, sd-ran to place apart, 
to put down separately, pd-ran to separate, to sort out, pd-ran 
to judge, to decide, hd-ran^ gd-ran to divide, to distribute, to 
apportion, ra to be parted, to be separated. 

(76) T. bris picture, drawing, representation, bris-ma written 
book, ris figure, form, design, ri~mo figure, picture, painting, 
drawing, mark, qhri-ba, P. and Imp. bris to write, to draw, 
to design. 

K. rit to mark a boundary, to trace a boundary line, jd-rit 
boundary line, border, a^rit dividing line, md-ri to mark, 
to rule, to make a line, tsd-ri a scribe. 

(77) T. rman-pa wounded, dmas-pa wounded, rma-ha, P. 
rrms to wound, rma a wound. 

K.^ n-ma wound, cut, laceration, scar. 

(78) T. rmod-pa, P. and F. rmos (cut the ground :) to plough, 
rmed-pa to plough and sow, rmon-pa ploughing, rmo-ba 
= rmod-pa. 

K. mdt, mdn to cut, to slice, to shave, to castrate. 

(79) ^ T. mun-pa obscurity, darkness, obscure, dark, dmun- 
pa darkened, obscured (as bio the mind), rmun-po dull, heavy, 
stupid, rmus-pa dull, heavy, peevish, listless, foggy, gloomy, 
dark, rmu-ba dullness, heaviness, fog. 

K. mut to be blue, a-mut blue, cyd-mut blue, (faded :) shabby, 
dull, dusky, md-mut bluish, dark (as clouds), dd-mun grey. 

(80) T, rud a fallen or falling mass (of Jia-ba snow : a snow- 
slip, of cu water : a deluge, of sa earth : a landslide). 

K. sd-rut a landslide ru to cave in, to slide down,) 

^ Note also K. my a to be torn, to be ragged, a-mya to tear, to lacerate, 
to maul, cyd-mya torn, ragged. These, however, may belong with T, 
dmyal-ba to cut up. 

2 Cf. K.WF., H 94-110. 
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gum-mi to slide down, to slip down, mn-rwt to be brolcen, 
(fallen in:) ravine, gap, landslide, zin-mt pit, pitfall, rMl to 
pour out, to spill, run to pull down, to tear down, to demolisli, 
to fall down, m-run to demolish, to tear down, to destroy, to 
remove, to strip off, ru to fall, to tumble, to pour down. 

The most striking thing that we notice here is that while in 
Tibetan the guttural and labial final families have only two 
consonantal finals {-g and -h ; -6 and -m), the dental class has 
no less than five {-d, -n, -r, 4, and - 5 ), a fact which puts the 
dental families at a distinct advantage over the other two. 
This is, in itself, sufficiently peculiar to suggest a special 
inquiry into the dental finals to see if they have not undergone 
in Tibetan some special expansion from an original state where 
they also possessed only two types, which, by analogy with 
the other classes, we might suppose were -d and and which 
actually exist in this form {4 and -n) in Kachiii. 

In this inquiry it seems to me that something may perhaps 
be deduced from the behaviour of the suffixes -s and -d with 
the so-called Perfect roots of verbs. Their occurrence, including 
the obsolete usages of -d with final -n, -r, and -Z, may be 
summarized as follows : — 



Guttural 

Labial 

Dental 

Suffix. 

Finals. 

Finals. 

Finals. 

-5 

-d 

( 1 ) -g 

(2) -n 

(1) -6 
(2) -m 

(2) -n, -r, -1 


To begin with, the use of the same suffix {-d) after differing 
finals naturally follows the close relationship in sound between 
them, and it is, indeed, quite conceivable that -r, and 4 
may represent simply varieties of one and the same sound, 
which, in fact, is supported by various developments occurring 
later in various parts of the Tibeto-Burman field, such as 
the interchange of -n and -r and -n and 4 between Kachin and 
Tibetan,^ and the similar alternation of -n and 4 in Manipuri,^ 

^ See above, Nos. 38, 41, 49, 62, 63, 66, and 43, 47, 54, 67, 75. 

^ As e.g. in cen-ba ^ cehba to run, Tian ^ hal the causative infix, Man- 
ba > — ' Icdl’ba to think, na-ton ^ na-’tol nose, pun-ha pul-ba to tie. 
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and of Tibetan with Manipuri 4} and so on. Between 
Chinese and Tibetan Simon ^ has already proposed a number 
of -n = 4 equations, on some of which we shall comment a 
little later. 

This, then, would reduce our dental finals to three : -n, 
-f, and 4 in one group, with -d and still standing apart. 

Now it is a fact, the significance of which is considerable, 
that as far back as our knowledge of Tibetan goes, neither 
-d nor -s can be attached to -d verbs in the '' Perfect ” tense, 
but that very frequently -d falls out and -s occurs in its place, 
giving the : qhud-pa, P. hus to blow, byed-pa, P. byas to 
do, and indeed one receives the distinct impression that here 
-s of the Perfect ’ ’ is for older -ds, an idea to which support 
is also lent by the alternation of -d and -5 in the Perfect of one 
and the same verb, as in pyed or fijes (P, of qbyed-pa to open), 
brned or br'Aes (P. of rified-pa to find), which is a feature of 
frequent occurrence seeming to indicate older forms "^'pyeds^ 
"^briieds, and so on. 

I am thus led to restate an idea which I first put forward ^ 
on general grounds only, and which was afterwards ad- 
vanced more definitely by Simon,^ that -s as a final in Tibetan 
in a great number of cases presupposes older -ds, which is 
then the parallel in the dental series of -gs and -bs among the 
guttural and labial finals, and in what follows we shall some- 
what expand this idea, which indeed finds considerable support 

to bind, m-gon sa-gol (Beng. ghord ?) horse, etc. This ~n ^ 4 and 
also an 4 alternation likewise come out strongly in the Bodo 
and related languages of Assam, notably in Garo, and Kachari : 

G. pan hoi tree, Mildr in-cm, G. sil iron, G., K. sdn, G. sal sun, 
G., K. sur, G. ill iron, K. bi-bdr, G. parr, bi-bal flower, K. bar, G. 
lam-pdr, bdl air, and others. Note also Tibetan ^ar exchange, barter, 
G., K. g^dl to sell. 

^ As e.g. T. rgan-pa, M. a-hal old, T. mfon-po high, M. ma4ol 
summit, etc. 

2 WortgL, pp. 183-4. 

3 Outlines of Tiheto-Burman Lingmstie Morphology, London, J.929, 
p. 19, n. 1. This will be abbreviated hereafter as S' 

^ WortgL, p. 185. ■ 
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when the word families of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese are 
examined together. 

Let us now, then, fill in our scheme as follows : — 



Guttural 

Labial 

Dental 

Suffix. 

Finals. 

Finals. 

Finals. 

-s 

(1) -9 

(1) -b 

(1) -d 

-d 

(2) -A 

(2) -m 

(2) -n, -r, -1 


We then have our two groups corresponding to the situation 
in the guttural and labial types. 

But we are left, then, if this scheme is complete, without 
any '' final -s in Tibetan. And this, I believe, can be shown 
with a very high degree of probability to be the case, and that 
the occurrence of s as a final ’’ in Tibetan can be ascribed 
to phenomena which we have already mentioned and which 
we shall consider in greater detail almost immediately below. 

Before, however, passing to this phase of the question, we 
may profitably turn aside for a moment to inquire how the 
situation in practice agrees with the proposals so far made. 

We have seen already that Kachin has only 4 and ~n as 
dental finals as against Tibetan -d, -n, -r, and Does, 
then, Kachin represent an older position in this regard than 
Tibetan ? A priori this does not seem very probable, and yet it 
is certainly significant that its equipment is just that which 
we have suggested may have been original to Tibetan before 
its supposed expansion of the dental series. 

Taking first Tibetan -r and 4 we have among the individual 
families already listed the following representative cases : — 


No. 

49. 

T. 

-r; 

K. 


4 . 

No. 

63. 

T. 

-r; 

K. 


4 :. 

No. 

66. 

T. 

-f ; 

K. 


4 

No. 

38. 

T. 

4 

~-0; K. 


-0 

No. 

62. 

T. 

-r; 

K. 

-n 


No. 

41. 

T. 

-r ; 

K. 

-71 


No. 

43. 

T. 

-i; 

K. 

-71 

4 . 
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No. 

47. 

T. 

-1 r-^ -0 1 

K. 


4. 

-0 

No. 

67. 

T. 

-1; 

K. 


4 ^ 

-0 

No. 

76. 

T. 

-i; 

K. 

-n ^ 

-0 


No. 

54. 

T. 

-1-, 

K. 

-n 




wMcli seem, indeed, to give support to tke idea tliat -r and -I 
on the Tibetan side represent varieties of Phonetically, of 
course, the close relationship requires no comment, and we 
have already adduced other concrete instances of the same 
interchange elsewhere in the Tibeto-Burman family. 

We then come again to the question of Tibetan -5. Among 
the word families already listed we have the following cases : — 
No. 61. T. -s; K. 

No. 66. T. -s; K. -t ^ -n -0 

No. 65. T. -s ^ ~0 ; K. 

No. 79. T. -s ^ -n ^ -0 ; K. 4 ^ -n 

No. 76. T. -5^-0; K. 4 -0 

The evidence of cases like these seems, indeed, very straight- 
forward, and what appears to be an equation -s : 4 in the type 
T. pus-mo : K. fut (No. 65) seems, indeed, to find quite definite 
support in a number of similar instances which are of 
particularly frequent occurrence between Tibetan and 
Lepcha. One thus finds, for instance 

T. zas L. [a-)z6t pasturage (K. sat (food :) boiled rice) 

T. ms-pa L. a-hrdt bone (K. n-rut) 

^ It sliould be noted here that it must have been at a very early time 
indeed when Tibetan first placed the basic roots of what are now its word 
families in the final and -r, and 4 classes. This is shown by the very great 
comparative rarity of alternations between and -r in the same family 
(for examples, see Nos. 53 and 64 in the preceding pages, and JJRAS., 1936, 
p, 415, No, 22, and p. 406), and the almost total absence, so far as I am 
aware, of and 4 alternations of similar type (for -r 4 see 

No. 38, sup.). In other words this move must have taken place while the 
root was still single and alone, and free of prefixes, which were only added to 
it in mobile fashion as required (cf. Outlines, p. 53). Though at other 
times families in -n and -r, -n and 4, or -r and 4 may approach each other 
fairly closely in both form and meaning, I do not believe that any such cases 
involve alternations between these finals. Such families seem to me to be 
altogether too evidently distinct (v. JMAS,, 1936, pp. 407 408, and (for a 
contrary view), K.WF., p* .36). 
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T. pus-mo 
T. gMs 
T. gros 
T. bkres 
T. dgos-pa 


Jj, tuk-pat knee 
L. nat two 
L. kmt advice 
L. krU kunger 
L. gat to desire 


(K. put) 


But tke same kind of thing can also be set up between 
Tibetan and Chinese, as, for instance, in : — 


T. mUas-pa 

Ch. i# gat 

K. Met 

shrewd, wise 

wily, cunning 

to be wily' 

T. ses-pa 

Ch. ^ sik 


to know, 

to know 


to under- 

thoroughly 


stand 

T. bris 

Ch. ^ pliet 

K. a-rit 

picture. 

stroke in 

dividing line 

drawing 

writing 



and I am strongly of the opinion that all these 4 forms in 
Lepcha, Chinese, and Kachin, presuppose a -d somewliere in 
their Tibetan relatives, and that, indeed, the Tibetan words 
in question almost certainly at one time ended in -cfo. 

To illustrate the consequences of this possibility, I believe, 
in fact, that we are justified in advancing equations of the 
following type : — 


(1) T. pus-mo {<^puds) knee, Ch. fff piwot knee cover, 
K. put knee ; etc. (See K.WF., H. 117, etc., and Family 
No. 65, sup.) 

(2) T. bris ( < ^brids) picture, drawing, representation, 
Ch. ^ pliet stylus, writing, stroke in writing, K. a-rit dividing 
line, boundary mark ; etc. (See Family No. 76, sup.) 

(3) T. rmus-pa (< ^rmuds) dull, listless, Ch. ^ 

stupid, K. ma-mut bluish, dark ; etc. (See K.WF., H. 105, 
etc., and Family No. 79, sup.) 

(4) T. qdus-pa (< ^gduds) gathering, assembly, meeting (cf. 
sdud-pa vb. tr. to join), Ch. ^ imd group of soldiers, regiment, 
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K. tut to be joined together, etc. (See. K.WF., F. 151, etc., 
and Family No. 56, sup.) 

And we do not then have the -s : -d, 4 equations that appear 
on the surface, but a much more probable T. -d, Ch. -d, 

K. 4. 

In this view, then, a considerable number of equations 
involving the so-called “ Perfect ’’ root of Tibetan verbs may 
be expected, of which the type is again exemplified in e.g, : 
T. {b)rJws {<%rkods) excavated, the so-called ‘^'Perfect 
form of fho-ha^ rhod-pa to dig, Ch. §iwet^ or ^ Mwdt hole, 
pit, cave (< ‘ excavated ' place 

But what, then, is the final implication of all this ? Clearly 
(1) That it is highly probable that Chinese, as well as Kachin, 
never possessed any final -s of any type, either true final or 
suffix,^ and (2) that the following is a fairly definite series of 
equations which we may expect between Tibetan and Chinese : 


Tibetan 

Chinese 

-d 

~t 

-s < '^-ds 

-d, -t 

-n 

-n, -r, -1 (?) 

-r 

-r, -n, -l {%) 

4 

-r, -n, -Z(?) 


In other words, the inescapable conclusion seems to be that 
there was no s in pre- Archaic Chinese at all, and that archaic 
-f can be descended only from pre-Archaic -r or 4 or some 
variety of -w, and I shall be obliged to withdraw a proposal 
I made on a former occasion^ that the alternations -$ 
and -a -d of Tibetan and -n and -f ^ -cZ, -r 4 of 
Chinese support the descent of Archaic Chinese -r from -a 
in an undetermined number of cases. On the Chinese side 

^ By this I, of course, mean -5 standing alone as final, or following a vowel 
as a suffix. We have no knowledge as to the existence of a -ds or -ts com- 
bination in Chinese at some very early time. It is, of course, just possible 
that a suffixed -s of this nature is at the bottom of the -d : -t differentiation 
in Archaic Chinese. 

3 JRA8., 1936, p. 402. 
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there is, of course, no certainty that any spread of the dental 
finals ever occurred in the pre-Archaic language producing 
a series anywhere nearly paralleling Tibetan with its -rf, -n, 
-f, 4, and - 5 , and I thus cannot follow Simon ^ in his suggestion 
that, for instance, ^ Mwan ^ a roll, a scroll, has changed an 
older 4 into -n on the evidence of Tibetan gril a roll. There is 
small doubt to my mind that Chinese -n is always older than 
Tibetan 4. In this particular equation of Simon's I also 
seriously doubt whether ^ kiwan and its relatives (v, K.WF. 
E. 1-31) are related to Tibetan gril and the other members of 
its family (v. No. 47, sup.) at all,^ In the case of Kachin 
the situation is better known. Not only does the language 
lack a final or suffixed -s, but no spread of the original dental 
finals -d and -n can be traced. 

I cannot help feeling that this elision theory for Tibetan 
-d explains a very great deal. Even where Tibetan verbs 
regularly end in -s throughout I believe there is ground for 
supposing the disappearance of -d before it. The type is : — 
agas-pa, P. gas to be split, to be cleft, to be cracked, to be 
burst asunder. 

qges-pa, P, bJcas, E. dgas, Imp. Icos to split, to cleave, to 
divide, to cut open. 

Here Chinese relatives in -d and ~t appear to be to hand in 
^ jdd (to cut :) to injure, Jf- kwdd to cut meat to pieces, to 
mince, §IJ kwdd cut oS, kwdd, hidd to cut, to wound, ^{j 
kiwad sharp, to cut, to wound, ^ Mad to cut, a notch, 
kdt to cut, 5 lance, kwdt cut off, scrape off, ^ 
giwdt halberd, ^ Mat sickle, to cut, jglj gvwdt to incise, and we 
also have in Kachin Teat to cut, to hew, to sever, to cleave, 
a-Mt to make a semicircular incision with a dah, la4idt to 

1 Wortgl., p. 183, and No. 312. 

2 K.WF., E. 8. 4 

3 Of. also e.g. Simon No. 320, T. (I'j^ral Ch. <pvmn to divide (K.WP., 
H. 38). TKe Cliinese family here, I believe, belongs with an entirely different 
one in Tibetan (v. JEAS., 1936, p. 415, No. 22) where a Tibetan Ch. 
equation is present. Eor the Tibetan and Kachin relatives of T. g^pral-bd 
see above No. 75. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1937. 
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cut obliquely, and finally, I believe, Tibetan itself supports 
-s < -is liere with : agyed-pa, V. bgyes, F. bkye to divide, to 
scatter, to disperse, to dismiss, to distribute, the transitive 
verb form corresponding to the intransitive qgye-bay'P, gyes 
to be divided, to be separated, to come apart. 

The origin of this class of verb is, indeed, perhaps to be 
traced to the habit which Tibetan has of using its so-called 
'' Perfect ’’ roots as secondary Present forms. In this way, for 
instance, rgyas-pa is used as a Present, though properly the 
Perfect of rgya-ba to increase, qgyes-pa is employed as a 
Present though really the Perfect of qgye-ha to disperse, giving, 
in practice rgya-ha or rgyas-pa, P. rgyas, and qgye-ba, or 
qgyes-pa, P. qgyes. There is only one more step for the verb 
then, to take before the '' Perfect ” form has entirely usurped 
the field and the verb appears with -5 throughout, exactly as 
it does in the case of qgas-pa and qges-pa above. 

It thus transpires that we get a somewhat different view of 
many Tibetan word families, and especially among those with 
dental finals is it evident that only a critical examination of 
all the material which they offer with, where possible, a com- 
parison with the related families in other languages, can give 
us any sure idea of where the equations from word to word 
should be set up. 

The same principle, indeed, applies to words which are 
apparently completely isolated in their own languages. A case 
in point is Tibetan & mouth. Only from the Kachin family 
Han to be pushed back, to be separated, md-Han to push open, 
to force apart, sum-lean to be open, to gap, md-Jca to be open 
(as a door), to open (as the mouth), jd-Ha to part, to separate, 
Ha to be remote, to be at a distance, to lose (as a tooth), Ha to 
be parted, to be separated, to gap, to be open, cyin-Ha door, 
gate, Id-Ha to crack open, to chap, n-Ha door, does it appear 
that Tibetan Ha was originally " the opener ’’. However 
reasonable the unsupported supposition ^ might have 

1 From Tibetan alone one, of course, gets a fairly clear impression of the 
origin of this word from the fact of its carrying the sense of “ opening ”, 
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appeared, one could never from Tibetan alone have supported 
it with a series of similar nature. 

Finally, also, as an additional example of how very essential 
the word stock of one language may be to the correct 
evaluation of that of another, we may take the followiDg case. 

The writer has previously ^ suggested that in Tibetan there 
was formerly, with some probability, a -word family .of the 
type -n r^ -O with the general sense of '-' to bend ’h Chinese 
alone gives one this idea, ' but ' within the Tibeto-Burnian 
family additional proof is supplied by Kachin,^ wdiere we have 
Tcun, tin-lam to be bent, to be curved, fin-hm to bend (as a 
stick), to be pliable, to wriggle, sin-lcwn^ ma-hun (ass'o,me a 
bending position :) to crouch down, hi to be bent, to be 
curved. 

“gap”, “vacancy”, in such combinations as ^gebs-pa to shut an 
opening, Jca sjcofi-ba to fill a vacancy, etc., but the family as still extant 
in Kachin is lacking. 

1 1936, pp. 404-5. 

2 ]s[o^ 3g gup. 
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Aspects of Muhammadanism in the Eastern 

Sudan ^ 

By S. HILLELSON 

mHB country with which we are coiicerned—Nubia, Seiinar, 
and Kordofan — ^is a comparatively recent conquest of 
Islam, and it does not properly emerge into the light of Iiistory 
before the sixteenth century. Of its state during the Middle 
Ages we are very imperfectly informed. Nubia had adopted 
Coptic Christianity in the sixth century, and there were two 
kingdoms, Maqarra in the north, with its capital at Dongola, 
and 'Aiwa in the south, with its capital at Soba near the 
modern Khartoum. The Arabs twice overran nortliern Nubia 
within a decade or two of the Muslim conquest of Egypt, 
and in their second expedition they sacked Dongola and 
destroyed its church ; but there was no attempt at annexation, 
and for some five or six centuries the relations between 
Muslims and Nubians were based on a treaty concluded in 
651-2, which precluded either party from settling in the 
territory of the other ; it also imposed on the Nubians an 
annual payment of 300 or 360 slaves in exchange for gifts 
of cloth and grain. The treaty was but indifferently observed, 
and from time to time there were raids and counter "•raids, 
but Nubia preserved its independence and its isolation from 
the worlds both of Islam and Christendom. Intercourse with 
the Muslim lands was not entirely lacking, and in the tenth 
century two Arabic authors composed accounts of the state 
of Nubia : I refer to the famous al-Mas'udi and to a certain 
Ibn Salim or Ibn Sulaym of Aswan, extracts from whose work 
are preserved in Maqrizz’s Topography of Egyj)t. The main 
point which emerges from these accounts, and from the 
archseological evidence, is that the Christian Nubians, though 
poor in material resources and lacking in political organization, 
possessed certain elements of culture derived from the 
1 Read before the Royal Asiatic Society on 8th October, 1936. 
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Hdlenistic tradition of Egypt : their buildings and their 
pottery were greatly superior in workmanship to the Arab 
work, which is later in point of time; they wrote their 
funerary inscriptions in tolerably good Greek ; they read the 
scriptures in Greek and in Coptic, and they even developed 
a literature in their own language, of which scanty fragments 
have been preserved. 

The immigration of the Arabs into Nubia may have begun 
on a small scale soon after the Muslim conquest of Egypt, 
but for a long time Nubia was strong enough to offer effective 
resistance to Arab expansion. The process was one of gradual 
infiltration until it gained momentum in the thirteenth 
century, but the details of tribal wanderings and of conflicts 
between the Arab tribesmen on the one side, and Nubians 
and Bega on the other, are unrecorded and largely lost even 
to oral tradition. 

From the thirteenth century onwards Nubian affairs begin 
to loom more largely in the Egyiotian records, and during 
the reigns of Baybars and Qala’un we find that Egypt 
frequently intervenes in the northern kingdom, which is now 
in a state of increasing confusion and disintegration. Nubian 
kings war with the Mamluk sultans and amongst themselves ; 
Nubian pretenders gain the throne of Dongola through 
Egyptian military aid, only to lose it again as the armies 
withdraw. Arabs of Eabf a and Guhayna ally themselves by 
marriage to the royal house of Dongola and grasp at the throne, 
and in the second decade of the fourteenth century we 
suddenly hear of a king of Dongola who bears a Muslim name. 
From an Egyptian author of a handbook for secretaries, who 
wrote between 1340 and 1348 {Kitdh al4a nf bil-mmtalali ah 
sarlf of Shihab ahdin Ahmad al-'Umari), we gather that in his 
time Dongola was regarded as a protectorate or dependency 
of Egypt, and that the was read in the name of the 

caliph of the age and the ruler of Bgjpt ; yet Christian kings 
still alternated with Muslims, and Ibn Battuta in 1352 still 
speaks of the Nubians as a Christian people. From these 
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indications we get an approximate date for tlie gradual 
disappearance of Cliristianity in tlie northern kingdom, tlioiigli 
no chronicle has recorded the sequence of events. The mass 
immigration of Arab tribes must be placed in the same period, 
and when the immigrants at last were masters not only of the 
upland plains but of the Nile valley the Nubians ceased to 
exist as a nation : those who survived the slaughter adopted 
Islam and were absorbed amongst that section of the Arabs 
which chose settlement on the river in preference to tlie 
nomadic life, and survivals of their customs and their material 
civilization may still be traced amongst tribes which now 
consider themselves to be of pure Arab lineage. The process 
must in some respects have resembled that wliieli centuries 
before had taken place in Egypt, when Christianity and the 
Coptic language had given way to Islam and Arabic ; but, 
unlike Egypt, Nubia retained no remnant of its ancient faith. 
It is a strange phenomenon, however, for which no obvious 
explanation is avalable, that the riverain strip from Aswan 
to Dongola has retained its ancient Nubian speech to the 
present day. 

The next event of importance is the rise of the Fung 
kingdom of Sennar at the turn of the fifteenth century. Egypt 
for some reason or other appears to have lost interest in Nubia 
after the period j ust referred to : at any rate, there is a complete 
gap in the records for some 150 years, and then the story is 
taken up by the oral tradition and the native historians of the 
Sudan. The southern kingdom of 'Aiwa survived the fall of 
Dongola, but, hard pressed by the Arab invaders, and cut off 
from the sources of its religious and cultural life, it simply 
faded out of existence; The Portuguese x41varez writing in 
1520 speaks of the Nubians— and no doubt the southern 
people are meant — as still dwelling in the Nile country 
bordering on Abyssinia's maritime province. These people, 
he tells us, had once been Christians, and 150 churches were 
still to be seen in their country ; but having for a long time 
been unable to obtain priests and teachers from Egypt and 
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Abyssinia, they were now neither Christians, Moors, nor Jews ; 
they had no king but a number of chiefs living in ancient 
castles. When this account was published Sennar had already 
been founded, and little time was to elapse before this last 
remnant of the Nubians should disappear from history, 
becoming merged in their Muslim conquerors. 

Know that the Kung possessed and conquered the land of 
the Nubians in the year 910 of the Flight ; then the town of 
Sennar was foxmded by 'Amara Dunqas.’' With these words 
of the native chronicler ^ the Fung make an abrupt appearance 
in history, Ojnd little that is certain can be said of their origin 
and of the events which brought them into the Sudan. 
According to their own account their kings were descendants 
of the XJmayyad caliphs ; for they claimed as their ancestor 
one Sulayman b. 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, who is related to 
have fled to Abyssinia at the time of the rise of the 'Abbasid 
dynasty, and thence to have made his way to the Sudan, where 
he married the daughter of a local king. Whether this 
tradition be true or false, it tells us little that matters : for 
some seven hundred years had elapsed between the time of 
this ancestor and the first appearance of the Fung in the 
chronicles ; and so much is certain that, as they emerged into 
history they were a clan or family of distinctively African 
type, clearly marked off from the Arabs with whom they allied 
themselves. Bruce, the discoverer of the sources of the Blue 
Nile, believed them to be connected with the Hamito-Negroid 
Shilluk of the Upper Nile, but the evidence for this theory is 
far from convincing. Their own tradition points to an 
Abyssinian origin, and it appears that they looked upon the 
country on the upper reaches of the Blue Nile as the home of 
their race. 

Be this as it may, they invaded Sennar and the country to 
the north of it about the year 1500, and there met the tide of 
the Arab advance. An alliance ensued between the Fung 
king "Amara and a clan of Rufa"a known as the Qawasma, 

^ fabaqM Wai Payfalldht p. 3. 
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whose chief was /Abdullah Gamma'. The allies destroyed 
the last strongholds of Nubian 'Aiwa, and founded a new 
kingdom, of loosely feudal structure, of which 'Amara was 
king and 'Abdullah Gamma' the premier vassal ; the Fung 
monarch made his residence at Sennar, while 'Abdullah 
and his descendants the 'AbduUab chose as their lieadc|iiarters 
Halfaya near the junction of the two Niles. 

We have seen that Dongola had Muslim kings in the 
fourteenth century, and there is no doubt that the nomad 
tribesmen who overran Nubia were Muslims at least in name ; 
yet it appears clearly from native tradition, supported by other 
sources of information, that the Islamization of the country 
in a real sense took place after the establishment of the I’liiig 
dynasty and was, in fact, brought about by the new regime. 
The native historian, whom I have just quoted as recording 
the foundation of Sennar continues as follows : — 

" Now in these countries there flourished neither schools of 
learning nor the reading of the Qur’an ; it is said that a man 
might divorce his wife and she be married by another man the 
self-same day without any period of probation {'idda), until 
^ayli Mahmud al-'Araki came from Egypt and taught the 
people to observe the law of Hdda . . . then in the second half 
of the tenth century (of the flight) . . . ShaylA Ibnxhirn 
al-Buladi came from Egypt to the Sha’iqiya country where he 
taught EhalTl and the Eisala ; whence learning and a know- 
ledge of law spread to the GcEira. Then after a short time 
came Shaykh Tag al-din al-Bahari from Baghdad and intro- 
duced the path of the Sufis into the Fung country. ...” 

And so he goes on to mention the names of other scholars 
and saints, all of whom flourished in the sixteenth century of 
our era, and with whom the introduction of Muslim learning 
and of the Sufi organizations is associated. It is worthy of note 
that these teachers and missionaries came from all parts of 
the Muslim world— -Egypt, the Ma^rib, and Bagdad are 
specifically mentioned — and it would appear that the kings of 
the new dynasty favoured the settlement of learned men and, 
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by their liberality, attracted not only genuine teachers and 
zealous devotees, but many spurious claimants to learning 
and saintliness ready to exploit the credulity of a primitive 
people and their devotion to their new faith. 

The information of the native historians is here happily 
supplemented from an unexpected quarter : I refer to the 
diary of David Eeubeni, an Oriental Jew who appeared in 
Italy in 1624 purporting to be the brother of a king Joseph 
who ruled over an independent and warlike community of 
Jews somewhere in Arabia : he professed to have been 
entrusted with the mission to enlist the interest of the Christian 
powers with a view to combined action against the Muslims, 
and he appears to have negotiated with the Pope, and the 
Portuguese court, and the Emperor Charles V. In the early 
part of his narrative^ he relates his travels from Suakin to the 
kingdom of Sheba — ^which no doubt stands for Soba — and 
thence by way of Dongola to Egypt. He refers to King 'Aniara 
by name, mentions Sennar in the biblical disguise of Shinar, 
and knows the kingdom of al-GaT, i.e. the country of the 
Galiyin tribe between Soba and Dongola ; these references 
prove that David Reubeni, though a somewhat shady 
character in other respects, is entitled to the honour of being 
the first traveller to give an account of the Eung kingdom, a 
fact which has hitherto escaped the attention of his editors 
and translators. 

David relates that he presented himself at the court of 
'Amara'— -a black king who ruled over black men and white- 
purporting to be a Meccan sherif ; the claim was accepted 
not only by the king but even by a certain Abu Kamil 
described as chief of the descendants of the prophet living in 
the land of Kush. King "Amara treated both Abti Kamil and 
David with great honour and deference and was lavish with 
gifts ; we also hear of a third Meccan sherif who presented 
to King 'Amara a book brought from the house of the 

1 See the present writer’s article in Sudan Notes anti Records, vol. xvi 
(1933), part 1. 
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prophet” and both David and Abu Kamil testified to its 
authenticity. It is outside our subject to follow David Eeulieni 
in his adventures : the point in which we are interested is his 
description of this primitive African king, whose adherence 
to Islam was still no more than nominal, but who was eager 
to show his religious zeal in precisely the manner which the 
native historians ascribe to these Fung kings of the sixteenth 
century. 

We possess an excellent account of the scholars and saints 
of the Sudan during the Fung period, i.e. from about the year 
1500 to the end of the eighteenth century, in a book entitled 
Tabaqdt al-awHyff wa-l-sdliMn composed by a 

native scholar of the Sadiyin tribe, Muhammad wad Piiyfallali, 
who lived at Halfaya near the modern Khartoum, and died 
early in the nineteenth century.^ It is a kind of biographical 
dictionary containing notices of 260 men of learning and 
religious distinction, and it throws much light not only on the 
state of learning and the religious life but also on social 
conditions and political history. Incidentally it is of great 
linguistic interest because it is largely written in tlie colloquial 
dialect and preserves many words whicli are now obsolete. 

To those who know Islam only in the highly developed 
forms which it assumed in the centres of its civilization the 
book opens up a strange world. The Sudan for all practical 
purposes was cut off from the outside world ; for although 
precarious contact with Egypt and the Red Sea coast was 
maintained by means of arduous caravan routes, travellers 
had to face great hardships and dangers from thirst and from 
brigands. Troubled political conditions added to the insecurity 
and communications were often interrupted for years. We 
frequently hear of men performing the pilgrimage to the holy 

1 For accounts of this work see MacMichael, History of the Arabs in the 
Sudan, vol. ii ; and the present writer’s paper in Sudan Notes and Mecords, 
vol. vi (1923). The text has been printed at the Muqtataf Press, Cairo, in 
1930 (ed. Sulayman Da’fid Mandil) ; and at the Mahmudlya Press, Cairo, 
in the same year (ed. Shaykh Ibrahim Sadiq). Extracts have been 
published by the present writer in Sudan-^Arabie Texts (Cambridge, 1935). 
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places, and there are occasional references to contacts with 
al-Azhar in Cairo ; yet the influences which reached the Sudan 
from these sources were feeble indeed, and it is not surprising 
that the country developed a tradition strongly imbued with a 
native flavour. It knew none of the refinements of civilization? 
and had no share in the industries and arts which flourished 
in the more favoured countries of Islam, Life was close to the 
soil, and the struggle for bare necessities in an uncongenial 
climate left little opportunity for the cultivation of the things 
of the mind and the spirit. 

Every trend of thought represented in Sudanese Islam and 
every extravagance of its hagiology and its superstition has 
its origin and its parallel in the popular religion of other 
Muslim countries : what is characteristic of the Sudan is the 
absence of that cultural background which in the other 
countries kept superstition and popular fancy within certain 
bounds. Here there was no class of cultured men of letters 
and no school of rationalist theologians to combat the spurious 
growths of pseudo-learning and pseudo-mysticism, and even 
the best amongst the men of learning were tainted with 
leanings towards the miraculous. It is significant that in the 
Sudan the terms and which usually denote the 
opposing tendencies of rationalism and mysticism, became 
confused in the word fahl (pi. fuqard), which is applied 
indiscriminately to the scholar and the mystic and, at the 
lowest point of the scale, to the ignorant hedge-priest and to 
the dubious dealer in charms and amulets. The stream of 
tradition reached this remote backwater in a very attenuated 
form, and it would not be fair to measure the unsophisticated 
learning of Nubia and Sennar by the standards of Damascus 
and Cairo. 

Of the men who founded schools it was said that they 
“ Jit the fire of the Qur’an ’’ ^ or '' the fire of study ”, a term 
which has a literal as well as a metaphorical implication, for 
after nightfall study was carried on by the dim light of a 
^ Auqad ndr al-Qur'dn (al-Hhn)* 
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bonfire, and one of the daily tasks of a learned man s disciples 
was to collect firewood for this purpose, as well as to labour in 
liis cultivation and to attend to Kis flocks and lierds. A scliool 
was called Malwa (a term also used for tlie retreat of ascetics 
and for tlie guest-chambers attached to the settlements of 
holy men) ; and a distinction was made between IshaUms 
of the Qur’an, in which the sacred book was the only subject 
of study, and Mialwas of study {'ilm) in which lectures were 
given on the various branches of law and theology. 

To memorize the Qur’an was the ambition of every student, 
and a knowledge of the book as well as ability to quote Iroin 
it aptly seems to have been a fairly common accomplishment. 
In the teaching no MSS. were used : the teacher dictated 
from memory, and the students took down the daily lesson on 
wooden tablets from which it could be washed off after it had 
been thoroughly mastered. Instruction in reading and writing 
thus inevitably accompanied the study of the Qur’an, but no 
attempt was made to explain the meaning. A complete reading 
was called a Khatnm or sealing, and it gave the student who 
had achieved it a title to some distinction ; many, of course, 
who began the study left oflf without completing it ; thus we 
are told of an almost illiterate person, who, nevertheless, 
attained sainthood, that he had read no farther than the 
Zilzila, i.e. the chapter entitled Earthquake, which comes 
early in the first section studied by beginners. 

In the lAalwas of study the most popular subject was law ; 
and as the country followed the MalikI rite the most favoured 
textbooks were the Bisdla of Ibn Abi Zayd and the MtiTMasaf 
of Khalil two well-known compendia of Maliki The 

study of either or both of these was almost universal in the 
case of any aspirant to learning; the subjects next in 
popularity were the treatises of al-SanusI on the Articles of 
Belief, and certain books on the correct enunciation of the 
Qur’an. Other subjects of the traditional scholastic course, 
such as Tradition and Qur’anic exegesis and the Arabic 
language, are referred to much less frequently, and they seem 
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to have been cultivated only by exceptionally gifted scholars. 
From numerous passages of the Tabaqdt we get the impression 
that the general level of scholarship never amounted to very 
much, and we have to think of these scholars as men of a 
particularly dark age, endeavouring with the scanty means 
at their disposal to serve the cause of religion and learning in 
an environment not far removed from barbarism. Some con- 
centrated on missionary teaching and preaching, a very 
necessary task amongst a people comparatively new to the 
faith and ignorant of its most elementary tenets. A point of 
some interest is that such men, who naturally sought close 
contact with the masses, did not disdain the rough vernacular 
dialect and the homely proverbs and sayings of the country- 
side : thus ShayHi Farah wad Taktuk, a learned man of the 
late seventeenth century whose tomb near the Sennar dam is 
still visited by pilgrims, composed proverbs and homilies, 
and a metrical version of the articles of belief in colloquial 
Arabic ^ ; and of Hamad Umm Marytim, his contemporary, 
it is recorded that amongst his following women outnumbered 
men, a fact alluded to in the following verses composed by 
one of his disciples : — 

Our father of the patchM cloak uncouth, 

A bubbling well of wisdom and of truth ; 

Who turned our hearts from wrong and sins away, 

And taught Fezara women how to pray.” ^ 

He was a somewhat formidable puritan who insisted on 
very strict observance of the moral and the religious law : 
thus he required of penitent sinners that they should give 


^ For examples see the present writer’s Sudan-Ambic Texts ^ pp. 156 ff. 
® Tabaqat (ed. Ibrahim Sadiq, p. 67): 


^ ^ LaJjs 


Manclil’s edition reads ^:1\ at the end of the first line. 
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away in cliarity any ill-gotten gains in tlieir possession, and 
that they should fast until all flesh raised up by forbidden 
or unlawfully acquired food had wasted away; lie insisted 
on the seclusion of women with such strictness that not even 
their voices were permitted within the hearing of men, and 
he taught his disciples to fix their eyes on the ground when 
passing a woman. Of his soiis-in-law he required that they 
should leave their wives in their father’s care lest his daugliters 
should be corrupted in strange surroundings ; and if any of 
the people of the royal court would have dealings with him 
he insisted that they, as well as their attendants and children 
should know the six pillars of belief and the five pillars of 
Islam. It need hardly be said that such strictness of religious 
observance was the exception rather than the rule, and that 
the common people were as quick to relapse into laxity as 
they were susceptible to the emotional appeal of revivalism. 

Learning, then, or a rejiutation for learning was held in 
high esteem ; yet the tyj)e most characteristic of the country 
is not the scholar but the saint, whose claim to spiritual 
distinction is attested by ecstatic states and visions and 
miracles, and who therefore has no need of the formal learning 
of theologians and lawyers. Some of those who attained 
saintship pursued the ordinary studies at the beginning of their 
career, but there were many who repudiated all formal learning 
as immensely inferior to the spiritual enlightenment of saint- 
hood. We have already met a saint who had read no further 
than the Zilzila, Another story relates that Hasan wad 
Balil, a holy man of Dongola, used to perform the miracle 
of walking on the Nile by means of reciting the formula 
yd hayy yd qayymyi ; yet being of Nubian speech he pronounced 
the latter word with a instead of a qdf ; a forward disciple 
presumed to correct his pronunciation, but he sank in the 
ivater and was only able to perform the feat when he imitated 
his master’s mistake. At the deathbed of a holy man, named 
*Ali al-Nil, discussion arose as to who should he his successor ; 
the dying man said : My successor shall be the herdsman, 
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meaning Hs son Abul-Qasim, wlio was herding tlie cattle in 
a shirt black with dirt and stained with dung, and though the 
dying man’s brothers as well as his other son were learned in 
the Qur’an, he preferred Abu’l-Qasim as being more advanced 
in divine knowledge. On a later occasion a certain disciple 
noticed that this Abu’l-Qasim was casual in performing the 
ritual prayers, and he secretly doubted about him in his heart. 
The holy man miraculously knew his most secret thoughts, and 
reproved him, saying : when you sit with people guard your 
thoughts and do not imitate the lawyers whose hearts are 
veiled from the vision of God. 

One more anecdote may be quoted to illustrate the quarrel 
between the representatives of formal learning and the 
miracle-working saints : it is related of a certain Shaykh 
Daf 'allah that he used to lie half the day amongst his women- 
folk studying the books of learning for his lectures. One day 
his daughter, Sittena, said to him : Father, the people of 
Walad Abu Sadiq have gained power over Fung and Arabs 
by their miracles ; for them elephants carry dulayb palms 
from the forests of the south. His disciples take his horses 
from Mandara to the river, a three days’ journey in one 
noontide, and bring them back with their tails still wet. But 
from you and my brother Mahmud we hear nothing but talk 
ofbooks and authors.” ShaylA DaFallah replied : The people 
of Walad Abu Sadiq possess the gift of having their prayers 
answered, and thus they have gained power over the world ; 
yet at the end of time your father’s principles shall prevail” 

The miraculous powers of the saints have an exceedingly 
wide range including, as they do, a knowledge of the hidden 
thoughts of men and of future events ; power over animals 
and inanimate objects ; ability to fly in the air and to walk on 
the surface of the waters ; the art of healing by prayers or 
incantations, and even of restoring the dead to life. A feature 
of which there are several instances in the lives of the saints 
is the occurrence of visions, based on the Mf rag legend, in 
which the saint is transported to the heavens, where he holds 
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converse witli angels and with, the prophets and saints of 
Islam, and receives revelations of divine mysteries. In a 
saying ascribed to a holy man of the seventeenth century three 
degrees of sainthood are distinguished : the lowest degree 
is that the saint is able to fly in the air, and to walk on the 
water, and to speak of hidden things ; the middle degree is 
that God grants him the creative power whereby he says to a 
thing '' be ”, and it is ; the high degree is that of the Qutb 
or Pole. In the hierarchy of saints the Qutb occupies the 
highest place, and the lower ranks — ^the Awtad and Nuqaba' 
and Budala' — are described as the troops of the Qutb. In 
theory there can be only one Qutb living on earth at one time, 
yet we are told that of the disciples of Ibrahim b. 6abir no 
less than forty attained this exalted rank. 

The most important earthly office of the saint is to confer 
spiritual benefit on those who come in contact with him, a 
result not achieved by teaching or preaching, or by the 
example of a holy life, but through the baraka or virtue 
^ inherent in him, which acts as an influence on his surroundings. 
He is visited by the faithful with the object of partaking of 
this influence — lil-tabarmh — and though he may give material 
assistance as a healer and a worker of miracles, it is the 
spiritual comfort of his presence which is most eagerly sought. 
This baraka survives after the holy man’s death in his 
descendants and in places and objects associated with him, 
more especially his tomb, which becomes an object of 
pilgrimage. Visitors to such tombs are conscious of the feelings 
of awe and spiritual comfort. 

The boundless extravagance which prevails in the claims 
made by the saints and their disciples could not fail 
occasionally to shock Muslim orthodoxy, but the author of the 
Tabaqdt probably represents the general attitude in recording 
them not only without disapproval but with unquestioned 
acceptance. The farthest limit is reached in a saying recorded 
of a disciple of Shaylffi Daf allah al-'ArakI : The name of my 
father Daf'allah is the great name of God. When writing 
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amulets Daf "allali used but to write bis own name, repeating 
it a number of times.” 

Before leaving tbe saints reference must be made to 
tbe curious type of antinomian and eccentric saints ; tbe 
antinomians are called Malamatiya, a word derived from tbe 
root meaning blame ”, and tbeir cbaracteristic is that they 
ostentatiously act in a manner wbicb exposes them to reproacb 
and obloquy. A number of different ideas and tendencies 
are mingled in tbeir teaching ; there is tbe protest against the 
hypocrisy of those who pray and do good deeds in public in 
order to gain fame ; the Malamati argues that there is greater 
merit in leading the holy life under the cloak of profanity 
and even of evil fame. Then there is the ascetic motive which 
causes the persecution and the indignities provoked by such 
a reputation to be welcomed as a form of spiritual discipline. 
Finally there is the belief that the saint, by virtue of his 
spiritual enlightenment, is no longer bound by the restrictions 
of moral and ritual laws. It is easy to see how the pursuit of 

blame ” could be made to serve as a cloak for unblushing 
immorality, and how the shocking behaviour of mentally 
deranged saints could be excused and even glorified as an 
expression of the Malamati spirit. Thus we hear of a 
famous worker of miracles, Muhammad al-Hamim, also known 
as Walad Abu SMiq, who was married to seven wives at 
a time, the total of his wives reaching ninety, and who openly 
flouted the law forbidding the marrying of two sisters by one 
husband. At one of his numerous wedding-feasts the slave- 
girls sang of him : — 

“ He curses the devil and praises the Lord, 

And is swayed by Halima’s lightest word.” ^ 

To which he replied : ‘‘ Aye, even thus.” Dushayn, the qdM of 
Arbagi, who is known as the Just Judge, openly reproved him 

^ (ed. IbraMm Sadiq, p. 150) : 
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and pronounced Hs marriages invalid, whereupon the holy 
man put a curse on him, and he was stricken with skin 
disease. 

There are nmnerons anecdotes of holy men, who manifested 
their spiritual enlightenment by eccentricities of conduct such 
as the use of music and dancing, or the wearing of articles of 
apparel pertaining to women, or by trances in which they 
uttered verses of mystic meaning or spoke in strange tongues, 
or by wandering about the country owning neither homes nor 
worldly possessions. Such men gained the veneration of the 
populace, and the approval of our author, no less than the 
serious scholars and the orthodox saints. 

A singularly observant European traveller, the Swiss 
John Lewis Burckhardt, visited Nubia soon after the date at 
which the Tabaqdt were written, and his references to the 
state of learning and to holy men form an interesting com- 
mentary on our author. There are few respectable families, 
he tells us, who have not a son or a relation that dedicates his 
youth to the study of the law. After attending school, where 
they are taught as much of the Qur’an and some other prayer- 
books as their memory can retain, as well as the art of writing 
charms and amulets, they return to their homes and, for the 
rest of their lives, affect great uprightness of conduct and 
strictness of morals, which amount, however, to little more 
than not to smoke tobacco or drink bouza in public, and not 
to frequent the resorts of debauchery. Many of them have a 
reputation as writers of amulets, and there are specialists 
for various kinds of charms such as love-receipts, febrifuges, 
and others. 

Darner, now the chief town of the Northern Province, was 
in Burckhardt’s time a large town or village containing about 
500 houses, and the greater part of the inhabitants were 
Fokara or religious men. Under the rule of the Great Faky or 
High Pontiff, as he calls him, they formed a little hierarchical 
state, the affairs of which were conducted with great prudence. 
There were several schools, to which young men repaired from 
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Darfour, Kordofan, and other parts of the Soudan, and in 
which the reading of the Qur’an, as well as Tafsir and Tawhid, 
was taught. Many of the young fakys had studied at al-Azhar 
or at the Great Mosque at Mecca, and the learned men of 
Darner possessed many books on religious and judicial subjects. 
The family of the Maga^ib, of which the Great Faky was 
the head, had the reputation of producing necromancers, or 
persons of supernatural powers, from whom nothing remains 
hidden, and whose spells nothing can withstand. Thus it was 
related of the father of the Great Faky, that he had caused 
a lamb to bleat in the stomach of a thief who had stolen and 
eaten it. The holy men of Darner were, accordingly, held in 
high respect by their neighbours, and even the treacherous 
Bishareen had never been known to hurt any of the people of 
Darner, when travelling through their mountains, and they 
particularly feared the power of the Fakys to deprive them of 
rain. The chief fakys lived with great ostentation of sanctity 
and the Great Faky lived the life of a hermit, passing the 
greater part of the day in seclusion without any attendants 
and separated from his own family. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon he used to quit his chamber and take his seat 
on a large stone bench in front of his house. There he was 
joined by all his fraternity and public business was transacted 
until sunset. I went once to kiss his hands,” relates 
Burckhardt, and found him a venerable figure entirely 
wrapped up in a white cloak. He asked me from whence I 
came, in what schools I had learnt to read, and what books I 
had read ; and he seemed satisfied with my answers.” Life at 
Darner, however, was not altogether saintly ; for Burckhardt 
records with some surprise that, notwithstanding the austerity 
of the Fakys, there were a great many bouza shops and 
houses of debauchery established all over the town. 

The date of Burkhardt’s travels brings us within a few years 
of the Turco-Egyptian annexation of the Sudan. The sixty 
years of Egyptian rule were marked by appalling misgovern- 
ment and a great increase in the slave trade with all its 
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attendant liorrois ; but it opened up the country, for the first 
time in its history, to the commerce of the cii^filized world. 
The official islamic institutions, introduced by the new rulers, 
such as shaft a courts and government qdMsy and official 
mosques do not seem to have acquired much influence with 
the mass of the people ; but it appears that the new regiine 
gave some impetus to the spread of the Muslim Fraternities or 
Tariqas. The holy men of Wad Dayfallah’s period had, it is 
true, claimed spiritual affiliation with these bodies ; thus 
ShayMi Tag ahdin al-Bahari, who introduced Sufism into the 
Sudan, was of the order of ‘Abd ahQadir al-6ilani, and the 
MagaAib of Darner regarded their commiiiiity as an offspriiig 
of the ^a^iliya order ; yet it was not until the Turkish 
period that the Sudan began to adopt the typical forms of 
organization characteristic of these Fraternities. The Tariqa 
which at the present day enjoys the greatest popularity, the 
Khatmlya or Mir^aniya, is first heard of in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, when it was introduced into the 
Sudan by Sayyid Muhammad 'Uffiman al-Mirgham, a native 
of Ta’if in the Higaz. His son and successor, Muhammad 
ahHasan, occupies an important place in popular hagiology 
to the present day. On the eve of the Mahdist revolt the atmos- 
phere was still that depicted by Wad Dayfallah, and the 
country had not ceased to produce new saints and new 
miracles. An Englishman writing in 1883 (Lieut.-Col. Stewart, 
who later fell a victim to Mahdist fanaticism) recognized 
that the characteristic feature of Sudanese Islam was its. 
emotional and superstitious nature, and he drew attention to 
the enormous influence of the fakis who were credited with 
supernatural power and almost venerated more than the 
prophet. 

It is to this world of fakidom that Muhammad x4.hmad 
the Sudanese Mahdi belonged ; in his early life he had been a 
disciple of a diayHi of the Sammaniya Tariqa, and the move- 
ment originated by him had its roots in the tradition fostered 
by the holy men and their schools. Superficially it bears 
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some resemblance to WaUiabism, and it is probable that 
Mnbammad Ahmad had some knowledge of the Arabian sect, 
but the psychological foundations of the two movements are 
profoundly different. Both professed to uphold the strict 
sunna of the prophet and his companions, and both decried 
the innovations which the consensus of later ages had per- 
mitted or at least condoned. But Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab 
derived from the scholastic tradition and never claimed to be 
more than a man of learning exercising the common duty of 
enjoining the right and forbidding the wrong as the phrase 
goes. The Sudanese Mahdi, on the other hand, appeared as 
a Messiah proclaiming the millennium, and he derived the 
sanction for his mission from a new revelation communicated 
to him in visions, in which he held converse with the prophets 
and the saints of Islam, and the Deity himself, and his activity 
as a preacher and a warrior were accompanied by a constant 
flow of miracles. The Mahdi liked to represent his career as 
a repetition of the prophetic life : thus he had his higra and 
his ansdr and his caliphs, and he wrote to Gordon and the 
Khedive in terms such as the Prophet is recorded to have used 
in letters to Khusrau and Csesar ; yet his real world was 
far removed from that of primitive Islam, and he stands in the 
direct line of succession from the scholars and saints of his 
own country, from whom he differed only in this, that he was 
a man of action as well as a preacher, and that he found the 
time propitious for a political movement which had far- 
reaching consequences. The theological learning displayed in 
his numerous and verbose proclamations does not exceed in 
range or in critical judgment the normal attainments of a 
Sudanese scholar, while his visions and his communications 
with the Unseen World have a striking family resemblance 
to similar experiences of the saints. The public which he 
addressed was used to the pretensions of holy men, and not 
entirely uncritical of their claims ; but the call to arms against 
the hated Turk, which was a dominant note in his teaching, 
made a ready appeal to a people groaning under oppression, 
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and the series of victories gained over an apparently invincible 
government convinced all doubters of the divine nature of 
this revelation. 

The Mahdf s innovations in doctrine and ritual deserve 
separate treatment. In this place it is desirable to refer briefly 
to the survival of the Mahdist cult and the growth of a Mahdist 
legend long after the political power of the Mahdist state had 
passed away. Neither the death of the Mahdf in 1885, nor 
the reconquest of the Sudan by the British and Egyi)tian 
forces in 1899, was sufficient fully to discredit the pretensions 
of one who had told his followers that he was destined to 
conquer Mecca and to end his victorious career at Kufa, 
and for a number of years the danger of fanatical risings 
inspired by the Mahdist tradition called for the anxious 
watchfulness of the new government. 

Ill the survival of the Mahdist cult two tendencies are to 
be distinguished : the fanatical spirit of a die-hard remnant, 
and the more recent transformation of Mahdism into an 
orthodox Tariqa. The former held that, as Muhammad xihmad 
was the true Mahdf, the prophecies must be fulfilled which 
foretold that the revelation of the Mahdf was to be followed 
by the short reign of Antichrist and the second coining of 
Jesus. The new government was accordingly cast for the part 
of the Daggal, and the dreamers of dreams looked anxiously 
for the revelation of the Nabf 'Isa. Amongst this fanatical 
remnant there circulated prophecies, sometimes quoted as 
and sometimes ascribed to such authorities as Muhyl 
al-din b. al-'Arabf, which were intended to strengthen the 
belief in the true mahdfhood of Muhammad Ahmad : it had 
been prophesied of old, they said, that upon the coming of the 
Mahdf "Hicks would die of thirst and Gordon be killed at 
Khartoum ” ; and the Mahdf himself had foretold that after 
hiTr> there were to come " people coarse of body, red-coloured, 
and blue-eyed, who neither fast nor pray . . . who drink wine 
and smell of tobacco, and who are addicted to every form of 
vice.” The DaggM, according to one of these vaticinia, would 
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ride upon tHe slie-ass Bil, a site-ass without legs, the Arahie 
'wotA. atm bil being intended, presumably, to suggest an 
automobile. The Daggal, according to the legend, is one-eyed, 
and there are those who believe that Kitchener was one-eyed. 
Then there are numerous stories of signs and wonders which 
occurred at the final battles of Mahdism, and of the remorse 
of those who had fought against the believers. 

It need hardly be said that such beliefs were confined to 
a small circle of devotees, and that their teaching had no 
serious effect on the mass of the people who were weary of 
Baqqara tjranny, and conscious of the peace and prosperity 
which had come in the wake of the new government. The 
turbulent Baqqara might lend a ready ear to preachers who 
promised them a return of their rule, and the unsophisticated 
tribesmen of the remote west might be impressed by 
apocal 3 rptic prophecies. But for the majority of Sudanese 
Muslims there were but two ways : many now rejected 
Mahdism root and branch, a course not difficult for those who 
had only accepted it under compulsion, and for those whose 
personal and political loyalties pointed in other directions. 
In other quarters the memory of the Mahdi continued to be 
revered as that of a great religious leader, and of a notable 
figure in history ; and as time elapsed a new interpretation 
was put on the past. So it came about that a new Mahdist 
community has grown up, which recognizes the Mahdfs 
surviving son as its religious head, and which has the status 
of a Tariqa rather than that of a dissenting sect. They lay no 
stress on the messianic implications of the Mahdist dis- 
pensation, and their adherence to the Mahdist Tariqa is not 
incompatible with Muslim orthodoxy and with loyalty to the 
government. Their outward sign is the use of the Eatib, 
a book of prayers and Qur’anic passages, ordained by the Mahdi 
for the use of his followers. The Eatib contains no reference 
to Muhammad Ahmad’s messianic claims, and no elements of 
doctrine to which orthodox Muslims could take exception. 
It is similar in t37pe to such books as the Dalffil al-khayrdt 
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and tke Awrad used in the several Tariqas. The neo-Mahdists 
also study the letters and proclamations of the Mahdfj and 
observe certain of his ordinances such as the prohibition of 
tobacco. 

The changes which the Sudan has undergone in the last 
thirty-five years have been more rapid and more far-reaching 
than any which it has experienced in the whole course of its 
history. It must not be supposed, nevertheless, that the world 
of the old holy men has entirely passed away, or that super- 
stition has ceased to be rife amongst the masses. The fak! 
is still a power in the land, and the reverence shown to men of 
religious distinction, and especially to the heads of the great 
Tariqas, is a remarkable feature of the religious life. Yet, as 
a result of the educational system provided by the govern- 
ment, the Sudan now possesses the element which was lacking 
in the past : a class of men schooled in the best traditions of 
Muslim scholarship, and open to the most enlightened and 
most progressive tendencies in Islam. Many of the ancient 
Qur’an have been absorbed in the educational system 

and, in addition to their religious function, perform useful 
service as elementary schools. The advanced study of religious 
subjects is mainly carried on at an institution connected with 
the Omdurman mosque and supervised by an enlightened 
body of 'ulama ; and the training of judges for the sharfa 
courts is provided in a special section of the Gordon College. 
The young men who have enjoyed these educational facilities, 
both religious and secular, look to the future rather than to the 
dreams of the past. 

" 342 ., . 
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Near East 

A" Gbammar of the Phcenician Language. By Zellig S. 
Harris. American Oriental Series, VoL 8 . 10| x 6|, 
pp. xi + 172. New Haven, Connecticut : American 
Oriental Society, 1936. 

So many years Lave passed since the last effort was made to 
prepare a grammar of PLoenician that this is a book that has 
long been wanted. The sources are, in the first instance, the 
0,LS. and Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
Epigraphih ; but numerous Phoenician and Punic texts have 
been brought to hght in this century, and they number an 
important series from Byblos which, at a stroke, carried back 
the date of the earliest Phoenician inscriptions to the close of 
the second millennium b.c. Confining himself strictly to 
Phoenician and Punic, the author enlists the Canaanisms ’’ 
of the Amarna Letters and the Ras Shamra texts only for 
purposes of illustration. Egyptian transcriptions of Canaanite 
(or Palestinian) words and the evidence from Plautus and 
other classical sources are duly taken into account, and the 
book as a whole is an excellent survey of material which is at 
present somewhat scattered and miscellaneous. 

After an introduction on the sources, the author discusses 
the alphabet, orthography, and the phonetic system in general 
(pp. 1-37). There follow pages on the morphology and on the 
little that has to be said concerning the syntax (pp. 39-66). 
A complete and invaluable glossary takes up 80-90 pages, 
and the book ends with lists of inscriptions and a bibliography, 
confined mainly to the literature since LidzbarsM’s exhaustive 
survey (1898). The treatment throughout is scholarly and 
adequate ; and since so much is given us it seems ungracious 
to comment upon lacunae. Students will be well advised to 
interleave the glossary, if not the whole book. 
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Turning over the pages we may make the following cursory 
remarks. For the Iphil conjugation (pp. 42 seq.) see also 
Lidzbarski’s survey of the verbal forms, Handbuch, p. 403, 
where he gives the Punic (p. 341, apparently 

wanting in Harris), and suggests certain participial forms. 
As for the vowel of the first syllable, it may be noticed that in 
Akkadian the name Hoshea appears as a-u-si-' in the case 
of the king of Israel, and as u-si- in the Aramaean bilingual, 
C J,8., ii, 17. As for the suffixes of the 3rd sing. masc. (p. 52) 
it may be useful to take note of the curious in 

the Nash papyrus. The H in HIT (masc. and fern.) is 
described as adverbial ” (p. 54), whereas it is surely better 
to compare the '' deictic t in as on p. 47. Apropos 
of the forms *|n3 and (p. 44) it seems appropriate to 
compare and and to proceed to ask wkether the 
special forms n''!Sn, etc., may not point to the 

existence of the roots plS3 and 11253 by the side of pU*’ 
and n25*’. For (p. 75), cf. Torrey, AJSL,, xxxiii, 58 ; 

for *[17Tn (p. 101) Cooke’s note may be referred to, and for 
7*^25 (p. 141) see A. H. Lloyd, Numismatic Chronicle, v 
(1925), 129 sqq. As for as a title of Eshmun (p. 115), 

may one think of a denominative of the healer ” ; 

with the interchange of H and 3D ; cf. *’233^ and ^3n3K, and 
note that in Jer. xxxiii, 6, where it occurs, the verb is 

also used as in the Phoenician inscription. On p. 127 the form 
(fern, plur.) for n^QO, 88, 5, might have 

been noticed. Also for *’J300 (ib.), see Peters and Thiersch, 
Painted Tombs of Marissa, p. 39. In the bilingual in which 
this name occurs, the name corresponds to the 

Greek TTpa^Lbrnios ; this might be noted on p. 90. 

These haphazard jottings — and every reader will make his 
own — ^illustrate the timeliness of a compilation which every 
Semitic student will be glad to have and— to repeat a 
suggestion — should hasten to interleave. 

A. 707, 


S. A. Cook, 
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Le Tombeau B’AMOisn^ios, 4“^® paitie. TomBes Thebaines ; 
Necropol de Dira' Abu’n-Naga. By George Fobcabt. 
Memoires publies par les Membres de FInstitat Fraii§ais 
d’ArcMologie Orientale. Tomelvii. 14J x 11, pis. xxsvi, 
Le Caire : Imprimerie de Flnstitut Frangais d’Archeo- 
logie Orientale, 1925. 

Tbe present work adds another member to M. Foucart’s 
useful series of Theban tombs, and one which is to be welcomed 
for a special reason. Hitherto the invaluable book, The Tomb 
of Amenemhet, by Dr. Alan Gardiner and Mr. N. de G. Davies, 
which is the classic work of reference regarding the decoration 
of an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb, has had no corresponding 
volume serving the same purpose for the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
The Tomb of Amonmos may possibly be taken as such, at 
least in the fulness of its ritual scenes, although these resemble 
those of Amenemhet in their indifferent state of preservation. 
The tomb is situated in the Dira' Abu’n«Naga, and its owner 
was high priest of the deified Pharaoh Amenhotep I, patron 
of the Theban necropolis. The painted scenes are rich in detail, 
and frequently are reproduced by M. Foucart in two forms, 
as they appear in the early drawings by Hay and as they exist 
now. The comparison is, alas, a sad one. Scenes of special 
interest are the funeral procession (pL 2), with the ceremony of 
sprinkling milk, discussed in some detail by the author in the 
accompanying volumes of text ; the boat shrine of Queen 
Nefertari-Aahmes (pi 4), mother of Amenhotep I ; the statue 
of Amenhotep being carried in procession (pi. 6) ; the worship 
of departed kings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
(pi 12) ; scenes of wrestling and single-stick fighting (pi 13) ; 
and a statue of the deified Amenhotep being carried out of his 
temple. The scenes are well drawn and impressive in 
appearance, but throughout are strongly marked with that 
embciTTas de Hchesses which is so characteristic of Nineteenth 
Dynasty art. 

A. 669. 


Alan W. Shoetee. 
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Lists bes STRATfeoES des Nomes ^gyptiens 1 l'ieeoque 
GrRECO-EoMAiNE. By M., Henri Henne. Llnstitut 
fraii 9 ais d’Arclieologie orientale dn Caire : Tome LVI. 
14 X 11, pp. xxii 71 + 113. Cairo : Imprimerie do 
rinstitut, 1936. 

TMs work has been expected for some time, and its publica- 
tion was already announced as far back as 1927. It now 
appears, kowever, for the first time. The author takes the 
view, quite rightly, that for the study of the Nome and its 
administration, a close study of the '' Stratege ”, the chief 
functionary of the Nome, is essential. 

In order to accomplish this study it is considered necessary 
that there should be a complete list of the names, so far as 
can be ascertained. Until recently no such lists existed. To 
make a complete list was the original intention of the compiler, 
but in the present work the list of names of the Eoman epoch 
compiled by Martin has been supplemented, and a list of 
names of the Ptolemaic period has been added, together 
with a complete alphabetical index. At some future date, 
it is the intention of the author to compile a complete list of 
names. This present work appears to have been carried out 
with the greatest care, and due note has been taken of other 
recent publications. 

An encyclopaedic work, such as this is, should long be the 
standard work on the subject, and should be of inestimable 
value in providing just that very information which otherwise 
is extremely difficult to obtain. 

The alphabetical list, which occupies pages 89-113, and is 
arranged according to the Greek alphabet, should be of the 
greatest value, since it provides both the date and the 
reference for the names where such information is available. 


A. 668. 


John Robert Towers. 
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Far East 

Hoakg Ho-Pai Ho. Comptes-rendus de onze amiees (1923- 
1933) de sejoTir et d’exploration dans le Bassin dn PleOTe 
Jaune, du Pai Ho et des antres tributaires dn Golfe 
dn Pei-Tcbeu-Ly. Ho. 38 of Publications du Mmie 
Hoang Ho-Pai ho. By Smile Licent, BJ. 12| x 9|. 
Tome i, pp. 4 + 296, p!s. xv ; 1935. Tome ii, pp. 297 to 
718, pis. xvi-xxi ; 1936. Tome iii, pp. 719 to 1064, 
pis. xxii-xxxvi ; 1936. Tables, pp. 1065 to 1131 ; 1936. 
Charts, 77 +21. 21 J x 16|-, n.d. Tientsin : Mission 

de Sienhsien. 

These ponderous three volumes, a continuation of Dix 
Annees dans le Bassin du Fleuve Jaune et mitres ' tfibutams 
du Golfe du Pei-Tcheu-Ly, published in 1924, consist of over 
a thousand quarto pages, in addition to a smaller volume con- 
taining index and table of contents and to the volume of 
maps and plates. They appear to be a reprint of unedited 
diaries recounting many years of devoted labour on the part 
of Father Licent. The work may be described as a combination 
of German attention to detail, French lucidity, and, one must 
add with regret, of an inability to distinguish between the 
essential and trivial. 

It is far beyond the power of the present writer, and possibly 
of any reviewer, to criticize the mass of information collected 
with such labour and devotion. To do so a knowledge would 
be required of mineralogy, ornithology, geology, meteorology, 
archaeology, anthropology, biology, entomology, and many 
other sciences as well as of the terrain, which includes the 
Sungari basin of Manchuria as well as the basins of the Huang 
Ho, Pai Ho, '' and other rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
Pechili.” Intermingled, however, with information of great 
interest and value, items constantly occur which jar the seeker 
after knowledge, but at the same time do not attract the 
interest of the casual reader. To show what is referred to, the 
following instances are given, one from each volume : — 
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VoL 1 , p. 57, recounts a case of hostility to a Catholic 
mission, and pp. 71 and 72 one of hostility to the author. 

VoL 2 , pp. 688 and 689 are largely taken up with the 
difficulties and unpleasantnesses of travel by rail and road 
in China. 

VoL 3, p. 771. The author recounts with a wealth of detail 
his meeting in Japan with a gentleman who was about to 
return to France to take part in the Citroen Transasiatic 
Expedition. 

The numerous photographs are not well reproduced 
according to European or American standards, and a large 
portion of them might have been omitted without lessening 
the value of the work. 

The route surveys, of which 77 sheets of maps and photo- 
graphs are given in a separate volume measuring 21 inches by 
16, appear to have been carefully made. The printing has 
been done with commendable clearness. 

A . 80 S * H. I. Harding. 


The Birth oe China : A Survey oe the Formative Period 
OF Chinese Civilization. By Herrlee Glessner 
Creel. 8 x 5|, pp. 396; pis. 16 ■ figs. 2 and map. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1936. I 65 . 

Among the many thousands of books by Western writers 
on Chinese subjects, probably those relating to history are 
the least satisfying. A comprehensive history of China is 
so immense a task that it is almost beyond the capacity of 
one man ; but, apart from that, the attempts have invariably 
suffered from our notion that the last few centuries of free 
intercourse with the West were of a major importance justify- 
ing treatment at grossly disproportionate length. Then there 
has been an apparent disregard of the fact that authentic 
records hardly began before the Gh'un-chHu period (722 b.c.). 
Traditional accounts of earlier ages have been accepted and 
set down as history, though they are mainly remnants of 
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folklore greatly distorted and obscured by idealists wbo 
sought to systematize the past, upholding the fiction that 
China started from a Utopia. 

The truth is that the beginnings of Chinese civilization 
must be learnt afresh from material remains. The book under 
review is the first in a European language to make an attempt 
in accordance with the times. During four years of intensive 
study in China Dr. Creel gathered from Chinese scholars and 
personal observation the results of an extraordinary archseolo* 
gical activity which has marked the present century. His 
service to Western readers in thus making known these 
momentous revelations is specially notable, because hitherto 
they have been only partly accessible to the few who read 
Chinese. Take, for instance, the exploration of Aii-yang 
carried out since 1928 by the Academia Sinica. Four volumes 
of preliminary reports in Chinese have been published under 
the editorship of Dr. Li Chi ; but they do not include the 
surprising yields from the so-called royal tombs which w^ere 
opened systematically for the first time in 1934, though they 
had been plundered long ago. Only scanty reviews have 
been attempted on these preliminary reports — two by 
Dr. Eberhard in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift of 1932 and 1933, 
and two in this J ournal of July, 1933, and July, 1935. Then 
there are the finds at the Hsin Ts'un cemetery which were 
briefly described last year in the Academia Sinica publication, 
entitled T‘ien yeh ¥ao ku pao kao, containing also accounts 
of other sites, some prehistoric. The Hsin Ts'un finds illuminate 
early Chou culture, linliing it with the parent Sliang-Yin. 
Again the medium is Chinese, and hardly any notice of these 
reports has appeared in a European language. One can 
well understand the lack of translations. . Many of the con- 
clusions are as yet but tentative, and years must elapse before 
the staff of the Academia Sinica can sort, photograph, study, 
and definitively pronounce upon the vast amount of excavated 
material. Mention should be made, too, of a field of research 
in which rapid advances have been made recently. A group 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1937. 
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of CHnese scliolars lias re-exammed inscriptions on bronzes 
witk enterprise and critical acumen. 

Therefore this book is needed by those eager for a com- 
prehensive survey of the fresh and abundant clues to the 
great enigma of Chinese origins. Dr. CreeFs aim has been 
‘‘ to make it readable, and as interesting as possible, for the 
general intelligent public'^. He has ably succeeded, and 
though he says that he has not written for specialists, certainly 
the specialists will be among his appreciative readers. 

A , 722 . W. Perceval Yetts. 

The Criminal Code of the Republic of China. Translated 
into English by Chang-lin Hsia and Boyer P. H. Chu. 
Shanghai : Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 1936. 

The British Criminal Law, like the British Constitution, 
seems to work fairly well without being put into writing, 
but there is no tendency in this country to believe that because 
we have no penal code, “ the nations not so blessed as we 
would be better off without one. Indeed, in each case of the 
surrender of British extra-territorial privileges in countries 
like Japan and Siam, the history of the antecedent negotiations 
shows the importance attached by our Government to the 
formulation of the codes, and especially the penal code, to 
which British subjects were to be subjected after surrender. 
The Chinese Criminal Code may perhaps be thought to be 
of more interest— from this point of view — ^than that of other 
foreign countries, inasmuch as China will soon be the only 
country in which extra-territorial jurisdiction still lingers. 
It is to be noted that in the “ Memorandum for Treaty 
Modification'’ communicated by the British Government to 
the Chinese authorities in January, 1927, the Government 
declared themselves “ prepared, as soon as the revised Chinese 
Penal Code is promulgated and applied in Chinese courts, 
to consider its application in British courts in China”. In 
the subsequent negotiations which have been carried on with 
a view to the eventual abolition of British courts in China, the 
question of the suitability of Chinese codes has no doubt 
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occupied as prominent a position as it did in the abo¥e 
declaration. 

The code, of which the present volume is a translation, came 
into force on 1st July, 1935, being the result of a revision by 
the Criminal Codification Commission of the Criminal Code of 
1928, which in its turn was based on the Provisional Criminal 
Code of 1912. The translators observe that in China the 
revision of the 1918 code was necessary in order to make its 
provisions consistent with the social ideas and principles of 
the Kuomintang. 

Book I contains twelve chapters on General Provisions 
mostly in regard to punishments. Principal ’’ punishments 
are (1) death ; (2) imprisonment for life ; (3) imprisonment 
for a definite period (maximum twenty years) ; (4) detention 
(maximum four months) ; (5) fine. Accessory ” punishments 
are (1) deprivation of civil rights ; (2) forfeiture. It will be 
noted that — in theory at least — ^the bamboo has disappeared 
from Chinese courts of justice. The method of carrying out 
sentences of death is not specified in the code. 

Book II — Specific Offences and Punishments ” — sets 
forth thirty-five offences with their appropriate penalties. 
The only feature in this list which is noteworthy as a departure 
perhaps from usual legislation is in regard to adultery : it 
appears that, in the 1928 code, adultery on the part of a wife 
only was punishable, but after much discussion and as a result 
of protests from feminist societies in China, adultery of a 
husband and of a wife are now subject to the same penalty ,* 
the maximum, which in the 1928 code was two years, having 
been reduced to one year. The other party in the adultery is 
liable to the same punishment. Whether or not the treatment 
of adultery as a criminal offence is an expression of “ the social 
ideas and principles of the Kuomintang”, it is quite in 
accordance with the practice of pre-Republican China, when 
a district magistrate, the father and mother of the people,” 
would naturally send a man or a woman to prison for immoral 
acts in violation of the basic principles of family life. 

A. 80S. W. P. Ker. 
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MioALiTHES BU Haut-Laos (Hua Pan, Tranh Ninh), By 
Mile. MABELEmE CoLANi: 11 X 7. VoL i, pp. 1-271 
and pis. i-lxix ; voL ii, pp. 1-368, pis. Ixx-cii ; coloured 
pis. 2, map 1, many figs. Paris: Les Editions d’Art 
et Histoire, 1935. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome this important work upon 
the megaliths of Haut-Laos, French Indo-China — a magnum 
opus of the apparently delicate, but intrepid and indomitable 
little lady to whom we owe much for throwing light upon the 
prehistory of South-East Asia. Her two volumes are so filled 
with material that, in the short space allowed to a review, it is 
possible to do little more than give some slight idea of what 
they contain. 

The book is divided into four parts, and the first deals with 
the ancient menhirs and the cromlechs (recent) of the Hua 
Pan Province, while the second treats of the ancient funerary 
monoliths of the Tran Ninh Province, comprising stone jars, 
stone disks, and bas reliefs, etc., funerary stones, and the 
cave at Ban Ang that was anciently used as a crematorium 
and columbarium. The first set of plates follows here at the 
end of vol. i. The second part is continued into the second 
volume, where the author describes her finds in the Ban Ang 
crematorium, the contents of the stone jars, and the objects 
excavated around them and the funerary stones. 

The third part (second volume) is devoted to discussing 
the relative ages of the objects discovered and of the jars, the 
relative age of the most ancient objects from the Ban Ang 
cave, and the possible ages of the Tran Ninh stone jars, and 
the Hua Pan menhirs. After this, in the same part, the 
industries in connection with the ancient monuments, as 
exemplified in the author’s discoveries, are considered- 
cutting and polishing of stone, the cornelian bead industry, 
ceramics and their decoration, glass objects and those of 
bronze and iron. Salt routes in relation to ancient monuments 
come under review and also such funerary rites in South-East 
Asia and elsewhere, as tend to throw light upon the author’s 
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mvestigations. A comparison is made, too, between the stone 
images of South Sumatra and the bas reliefs of Tran Ninh, 
the stone jars of Kachar and those of Haut-Laos, etc. The 
part concludes with a section on the iron age in Malaya, 
based on the present writer’s work, and a summary. 

The fourth part is devoted to supplementary sections on 
ethnography, results of the microscopical examination of glass 
beads, indices, plate descriptions, addenda, etc., etc., as well 
as to the remainder of the plates, including two coloured 
plates of beads. 

In some preliminary remarks Mile. Colani makes it clear 
that the stone jars are funerary urns. Where suitable (fairly 
soft) rocks were found stone jars were made, but where the 
rocks were not easily workable (gneiss and mica scliist), 
but split naturally into flakes, menhirs, with disks subtending 
them, were erected, as at San Kong Phan. It may be remarked 
here, however, that the menhirs are older than the jars. 

The making of the menhirs is attributed by the present-day 
inhabitants of the district where they are found to one of the 
chiefs of the Kha Yeni who lived when the sky was very low.^ 

The menhirs are frequently set in rows, three or more deep, 
and such alignments are often parallel to footpaths. The disks 
are often subtended by the menhirs.^ Both are rudely 
fashioned, the menhirs (as some near Malacca in the Malay 
Peninsula) being flakes, often of very considerable size, perhaps 
slightly shaped at the edges. The disks are recumbent, and 
various types of chambers are found below them. Some 
menhirs are without disks, though chambers are present. 
The objects found in connection with the menhirs come from 
around them and from the sepulchral chambers. They com- 
prise small engraved stone disks of fine schistose rock, many 
of which have star-like designs upon their faces, pottery 
and bronze rings. Some slight human remains were found 

1 For a similar belief in British Horth Borneo about the sky having 
once been low vide the reviewer’s Studies in Religion^ etc., p. 88. 

2 Vide pi. xiv, and p. 89, of Papers on the Ethnology and Archeology of the 
Malay Peninsula for an apparently similar association in that country. 
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in the chambers. The pottery, which is rough, though not 
thick, appears to have been made locally. It consists chiefly 
of unornamented bowls or cups with a shght foot. Some of 
the ware is scorched or smoked. One, at any rate, of the bronze 
objects found, a lime pot, may be comparatively recent. Its 
type is very similar to that of such articles still in use in Siam. 

The general ascription of the menhirs is to the bronze age 
of South-East Asia. 

Mile. Colani describes also some modern Thai burials in 
which the grave is surrounded by a circle of standing stones, 
pieces of schist comparable to the Hua Pan menhirs, but 
smaller. The largest stone is at the head, the next largest at 
the feet. The body is covered with charcoal. 

Some description of modern fetishes of stellar form and of 
stellar patterns is given for comparison with the stellar 
ornamentation of the small disks. 

The next subject with which the author deals is that of the 
stone jars, and other monoliths, of Tran Ninh Province. Legend 
says that the jars, which are sometimes of great size, were 
for holding rice-wine or water, and that the Ho, who invaded 
the territories of the Pou Bun, mutilated them. It is curious 
that numbers of these sepulchral jars are, in fact, mutilated. 

The jars are of various local rocks and some appear to 
have been made in situ ; others not. They are both fiat and 
rounded at the base, and are of varying sizes and shapes, 
some being over three metres in height, while the smallest 
do not much exceed one metre. The most curious are 
recumbent ovoid vessels with a chamber at either end. The 
hollows of the more ordinary jars in some cases occupy the 
greater part of the bodies, but in others are comparatively 
shallow. 

Associated with the jars are large stone disks, which have 
been thought to be covers, but, as the author points out, 
these do not fit the jars, to which they are usually in fairly 
close proximity. The disks are not by any means always 
smooth on both surfaces, and some of them are mushroom- 
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shaped. In the case of the irregular disks, the broadest side 
is upwards. Possibly these objects may be tables for offerings^ 
and it seems likely that the jars may have originally had 
wooden covers. 

A few disks and certain subspherical slabs have bas-reliefs 
depicting animals. Mile. Colani puts forward evidence to 
show that some of these reliefs, at any rate, are representa- 
tions of Macacus andamanensis. 

The crematorium (and columbarium) in the cave at Ban 
Ang yielded various objects of an earlier date than those with 
which Mile. Colani is chiefly concerned — among them a 
palaeolithic-culture hand-axe and various neolithic-culture 
objects, including a shouldered axe, a stone quoit, cord-marked 
pottery, etc. Of less ancient date were two types of pottery 
vessels, one of a cup-like shape with a foot, the other a round- 
bottomed pipkin with an everted lip. Vessels of both types 
contained fragments of burnt bones. A small loop handle 
was sometimes found on the bodies of the pipkins below the 
lip, or occasionally two such handles set close together. 
Ceramic decoration was little developed. From these funerary 
urns came glass beads (orange, yellow, and blue) and some 
burnt bones. 

Other objects found in the cave were an interrupted bracelet 
of bronze, interrupted ear-pendants in the same metal, and 
small bronze bells. Knife blades, a large spear blade, a smaller 
spear blade (or arrow-point), and what may be a ploughshare, 
all these in iron, were also discovered. A Cypraea shell, pierced 
for suspension, was another find. 

Three of the champs de jarres are not far from the cave ; 
others at a greater distance. 

From the stone jars of these came blue, green, and black 
beads and there was charcoal ^ in the earth that they contained. 
In their neighbourhood were found cornelian beads (olive- 

1 Mile. Colani suggests also that they may be derived from the ancient 
bronze drums of South-East Asia. 

2 Note the previous reference to charcoal with regard to modem burials. 
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shaped or sub-cylindrical), glass beads (green, rose, and terra 
cotta), as well as a few ^^pseudo-Eoman ” glass beads and 
pottery sherds treated with gum on the exterior ^ or on both 
faces. The contemporary pottery vessels were often of the 
round-bottomed pipkin type. Some pieces were found 
decorated with chevron patterns of parallel lines or with 
designs of a similar type, but curvilinear. Undoubtedly such 
ornamentation was produced with a comb-like tool. Iron 
knives and spearheads occurred, as did other articles in the 
same metal, and also some small articles in bronze, notably 
little bells, a coiled bracelet, and a human statuette. Further 
discoveries were neolithic implements and also some objects 
of comparatively recent manufacture. 

In addition to the specimens from around the stone jars 
the author also deals with those from the champs de pierres 
funeraires (only mentioned casually in this review up to the 
present). These are found in the same province, the stones 
being, in some cases, intermingled with jars. The funerary 
stones can be divided into three classes, menhirs, dolmens, 
and recumbent stones, naturally rounded, worked a little by 
man, or intact. They are sometimes grouped in lines, several 
stones deep, more or less parallel to paths and appear to be of 
much the same materials as the jars. One or two of the clay 
vessels found near these stones and near the jars contained 
traces of human bones, but some of them were probably used 
to hold offerings. 

The stone jars are of the iron age of South-East Asia, 
though Mile. Colani believes that the stone age had not long 
passed away. She is, for various reasons, inclined to date 
them at about the first century of the Christian Era. 

A. 642 . IvoE H. N. Evans. 

^ Modern Bajau pottery, made in the Tempasuk District of British North 
Borneo, is treated in this way. 
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Rassen- unb Kulturgeschichte ber Negbito-Volker 
Subost-Asiens. Band I. By Dr. Wabter Nippolb* 
Studien zur Volkerkunde, Band 11. 8| x 5|-. pp. xii 
+ 430, maps 4. Leipzig: Jordan and Gramberg, 1936. 
EM. 7. 

This work deals for the most part with the Negritos of the 
Andaman Islands, the Malay Beninsnla, and the Philippines, 
and mainly with special reference to their physical 
characteristics and culture, which latter is discussed in full 
detail. The author has mastered the literature which has 
accumulated on these and cognate subjects (and is represented 
by a very long bibliography at the end of his book), and he 
discusses it critically. Such a work as this is therefore 
extremely useful, and it has been very well done. The evidence 
is clearly set out and the reader is left to judge whether he 
can accept all the conclusions and inferences which the author 
has drawn from it. 

The book is an amplification of an academic thesis accepted 
by the University of Gottingen and the author intends to 
supplement it by another volume dealing with Negrito 
rehgion. 

A . 791 > ■■■ • • , ^ : ■ 'G. -O'. .'Bbagbbn. 


Les Paysans bu Delta Tonkinois. Itude de Gfegraphie 
Plumaine. By Pierre Gourou. Publications de F^cole 
Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, VoL XXVIL 11 J x 7, 
pp. 666, pis. xlviii, figs, 119, maps 9. Paris: Les 
Editions d’Art et d'Histoire, 1936. 

Cette these de doctorat, presentee en Sorbomie, est une 
etude magistral sur le Delta du Tonkin,— region naturelle 
d’une parfaite uniformite qui comprend 15.000 km^ dans 
les terres alluvionnaires du Fleuve Rouge et du Thai Binh. 

Se pretant a la culture intensive du riz, il nourrit 6.500.000 
Annamites, soit une moyenne de 430 habitants par km^. 
Cette densite de la population atteint le chiffre de 1.500 au 
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kin^ poiir 460,000 b. et le depasse pour 295 villages. La 
natalite est une des plus fortes du monde. L’excedent annuel 
des naissances est de 20 p. 1.000. Un bonime age aurait une 
moyenne de 5 enfants vivants. Dans certains districts 
catholiques controles par les missionnaires Europeens, 
raccroissement bumain a ete, en 14 ans, de 39%. Pour tout 
le Delta TonMnois, Fexcedent annuel est de 60 a 100.000 
Annamites. 

Les emigrations spontanees et organisees, n’ absorbent que 
14.800 unites par an. L’ emigration dans la montagne du 
Tonkin, (qui est 10 fois moins peuplee) pourrait etre amplifiee. 
L'Annamite repugne tres fortement a la montagne a cause de 
son insalubrite et parce que le sol ne se prete pas a la culture 
du riz. 

L’ auteur s’appbque cnsuite a definir le village du Delta 
Tonkinois d’un type uniforme et original, II y en a 7,000 sur 
7’5 % de la superficie totale du pays. II forme un bloc 
verdoyant, cloture de bauts bambous qui le protegent mieux 
que des murailles de pierre. II s’adniinistre lui-meme, jouit 
d'une reelle autonomic politique, perpoit les impots, possede 
des terres. Les edifices publics comprennent la maison 
commune, qui est en meme temps le temple du genie du village, 
la pagode boudhique, les temples des lettres et de la guerre, 
les autels aux morts. Les Annamites, tres attaches a leur 
village, y menent une vie sociale et religieuse d’une intensite 
extraordinaire. Ils babitent des maisons, d’aspect uniforme, 
simples mais solides et dignes, juste posees sur le sol et le 
plus souvent au toit de paille. 

Les paysans du Delta Tonkinois vivent de la culture du riz. 
II y a 500.000 hectares de rizikes a deux recoltes. Le rende- 
ment moyen etant de 1.400 kilog. par hectare, il y a 22 millions 
de quintaux de riz pour tout le pays. Malgre son enorme 
densite, la consommation locale s’equilibre. La sous-alimenta- 
tion est manifeste sous le rapport des elements azotes et 
graisseux, Bien que le poisson sec ou frais soit un appoint 
tres important, la viande de pore n’est point de tons les repas 
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paiivres. Les viandes de boeiif ou de biiffle soEt a pen pres 
inconnues. 

Le surpeuplement laisse disponible sur place une main 
d' oeuvre abondaute qui fouruit aux cultures alimentaires, 
aux cultures industrielles (sericiculture, poteries, vauneries, 
etc.) a la pecbe, a Televage. Mais les Annamites du Delta 
vivent en ecouomie fermee. IIs achetent et veudent peu. Leur 
contribution au commerce mondial est presque nulle. Le 
mouvement d’affaires avec les autres pays de FIndocMne et 
Fetranger pent etre evalue a 300 millions de francs soit moins 
de 50 francs par paysan. L’indice de niveau de vie confirme 
ces faits. Une famille de cinq personnes d’aisance moyenne 
depense 800 francs papier par an ; la meme famille paiivre 
seulement 450 ou 500 francs, soit une depense quotidienne de 
2 fr. 15 ou de 1 fr. 35 a 1 fr. 20. 

Le Delta Tonkinois surpeuple trouve dans un travail 
intense le riz necessaire a sa subsistance. La pauvrete et la 
sous-alimentation en viande et graisse n’affectent pas sa 
prolificite. L’equilibre moral et social reste remarquable. 
L’oeuvre des autorites fran 9 aises doit se poursuivxe avec 
prudence et sagesse, dans le cadre de cette civilization 
traditionnelle Annamite qui a fait ses preuves. 

A . 796 . Dr. Joseph Vassal. 


Middle East 

Assamese Grammar aistd Origin oe the Assamese 
Language, with an Introduction containing a 
Short History of Assamese Literature. By 
Kaliram Medhi. 10 X 6f, pp. cxxiii + 539. Gauliati : 
Published by the Author, 1936. Es. 6. 

It is perhaps a matter for surprise that the Assamese 
language should have had to wait so long for a full and com- 
prehensive grammar, although other languages in India have 
been so fully dealt with by competent scholars. Assamese, 
it is true, has been to some extent noticed by Eobinson in his 
grammar, printed at Serampore as far back as the year 1839, 
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and by Natban Brown in Orammatical Notices of the Assamese 
Language (Sibsagar, 1848), and by Bronson in Ms Bictionary 
of the Assamese Language (Sibsagar, 1867), and lastly by G. F. 
Nicboll in Ms Assamese Grammar of 1886, wbicb suffers from 
tbe same defect as tbe Bengali grammar by the same autlior, 
that it is in the Koman character only. Mr. Medhi's work 
could hardly be improved upon ; it has been very fully 
documented throughout, and from the well reasoned 
discussions it contains shows the immense amount of industry 
and care which have been exercised in its preparation. 
Mr. Medhi is to be heartily congratulated on the result of what 
must have been many years’ labour. The format and 
printing of the work, moreover, leave nothing to be desired, 
and the price is a most moderate one, i.e. in cloth Es. 6 only. 

The author says with reference to the origin and growth of 
the language that these are not so simple and clear as we 
generally suppose”. He discards the theory that Assamese 
is a daughter of Sanskrit, although later in Ms introduction 
he says we may say that almost the whole of the Assamese 
grammar and vocabulary, except the elements of a few other 
languages, noticed later on, are to be found in Sanskrit”. 
He adds : ''Assamese, like Hindusthani, is Vedic or pre- 
Vedic Sanskrit, although it has greatly assimilated various 
other elements, notably of the Bodo group.” It is a question, 
however, whether the author should not have written Hindi 
for " Hindusthani ” in view of the fact that there is a very 
considerable admixture of Persian words in Hindustani. 
The author has not confined Mmself to the standard form of 
the language, but has noticed the dialects of Assamese in 
current use in the Brahmaputra Valley, e.g. the language of 
Lower Assam, wMch Assamese of the upper districts call 
" Dekhari ”. The spelling adopted is that of the Hemakosha, 
which has been long considered to be the standard dictionary 
of the language. There are four introductions covering cxxiv 
pages of print, all in English. These are most interesting and 
deserve careful study. 
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Turning to grammar the author finds that Assamese 
pronunciation is, in several particulars, peculiar and unlike 
that found in the modern vernaculars of Eastern India. He 
says : Assamese has really no cerebrals.’' The Sanskrit 

cerebrals are pronounced in Assamese half-cerebral and half- 
dental, rather more dental than cerebral. '' The Assamese 
pronunciation of the sibilants is peculiar in India and e\ddently 
a relic of the pre-Vedic Aryan pronunciation.” The author 
quotes Mr. Brown, who says that the Assamese pronunciation 
of sh is akin to the Greek pronunciation of the Greek letter 
e.g. hes (' hair ’), harsana ' rain sdtlii (' sixty ’), and son 
('gold'). Here we may compare NicholFs statement on 
p. 325 of his grammar. Attention is drawn to the remarks 
(pp. Ivi, Ivii, et seq.). Khasi does not belong to the Kuki- 
chin group of languages, but to the Mon-Khmer, of the 
Austro- Asiatic group, vide remarks of Sir George Grierson 
and Pater Schmidt of Vienna. 

The Alfhahet—ln the printed Assamese books the whole 
of the letters are the same as those used in Bengali except 
f and ^ . Nowadays Assamese frequently write as in 
Bengali, instead of ^ , and do not often distinguish ? from 
The emissives S h (bisarga), anusvdr I and the cJiandm- 
bindUy or anundsih (moon dot are also in use. There are 
the same compound letters as in Bengali. 

Pronunciation . — ^Here I cannot do better than quote from 
Nicholl. " The vowel powers are in many respects the same 
as in Bengali, but there are several points of difference, notably 
the short a, with its varying and conventional sounds, presents 
difficulties which are not easily overcome. This vowel 
fluctuates between the long and short o of to-morrow, and the 
meaning of a word depends on its proper utterance ; thus 
kald {^hola) "black”, but Mid {^hold) "deaf”; nmh 
(= moh) " buffalo ”, but mah (== moh) " mosquito Much 
more could be written on the subject of pronunciation, and 
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indeed generally regarding tMs most interesting and valuable 
work, but unfortunately space does not permit. 

In conclusion may I commend tHs grammar to all students 
of tbe Assamese language and to philologists and ethnologists 
generally. 

A . 865 . P. E. Gurbon. 


The Eoab to Oxiana. By Egbert Byron. 8 x 5|, pp. viii 
+ 341, ills. 16, maps 5. London : Macmillan, 1937, 
105. 6d. 

The value of this work is that its author has visited and 
described authoritatively practically all the Moslem monu- 
ments in Iran and Afghanistan. He especially eulogizes the 
Gunhcd-l-Kahus, situated to the north-west of Astrabad, 
the capital of the erstwhile Hyrcania ; and he pours out in 
beautiful language his intense admiration for the exquisite 
mosque of Gauhar Shad at Meshed, which he considers to 
be the finest example of Moslem art in Central Asia. 

Throughout the book the reader realizes that Mr. Byron’s 
judgment is based on deep knowledge of his subject. Apart 
from this, his description of scenery is delightful, and his 
travel comments are interesting and amusing, although he 
certainly does not suffer Oriental red tape patiently. His 
illustrations are excellent and complete a really valuable 
book which distinctly fills a gap, 

A , 847 . P. M. Sykes. 


India 

Gami^a : A Monograph on the Elephant-faceb Gob, 
By Alice Getty. With an Introduction by Alfred 
P oucHEB. 11| X 9, pp. xxiii + 103, pis. 42, figs. 8. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1936. 425. 

In her monograph on Ganesa, Miss Getty presents a mass of 
carefully arranged information regarding the history of this 
strange deity, not only in India proper^ but also in Greater 
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India and the Far East, The Introduction, from the able pen 
of M. Alfred Foucher, gives a lucid account in what manner 
Gaiiesa must have risen from the crowd of animal-headed 
gams to become first their lord and leader and, finally, the son 
of ^iva and ParvatL It is not surprising that 6ane& is one 
of the most popular members of the Hindu Pantheon, con- 
sidering that his chief function is the removal of obstacles. 
Hence his epithets vighnapa, vighnandsana, etc. Obstacles 
may also present themselves in the acquisition of learning, as 
is testified in a well-known stanza from the Pancaiantra 
(bahavas ca vighndh). This explains why Ganesa is often 
regarded as a patron of letters (pp. 4, 5). Legends relating to 
him are few in number ; they evidently serve the purpose of 
accounting for Ganesa’s most conspicuous features— his 
elephant-head (pp. 6-7) and his single tusk (p. 15). 

Miss Getty’s book is illustrated by means of an imposing 
number of well-chosen and well-reproduced Ganesa figures, 
in stone and metal, from India, Further India, Indonesia, 
Tibet, Turkestan, China, and Japan. While the author offers 
us such a wealth of iconographical materials, it would seem 
ungrateful to wish for more ; yet we deplore the absence of 
the curious terra-cotta panel from Bhitargaon, mentioned by 
M. Foucher (p. xx). There is also the inscribed bronze image, 
still worshipped at Brahmor (Sanskrit Brahmapura), the 
former capital of Chamba State. The specimens from the 
Malay Archipelago, reproduced in plates 29-32, are very 
representative, and include some marvellous examples of 
Indo-Javanese art. The fine little bronze in the Leyden 
Museum (pi. 32a) we feel inclined to attribute to the Pala 
School of Eastern India. The '' bronze figure from Borneo ” 
(pi. 326) has a strange, almost spurious, appearance. We doubt 
whether it really comes from Borneo, which is not Imown 
otherwise to have produced bronze statuettes of Hindu 
gods. As to the little bronze from Bali, which was presented 
to the Kern Institute by Dr. Korn (not Kern 1), the author 
is probably right in assigning it an Indo-Chinese origin. The 
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plates include a few reproductions of miniatures (two in 
colours) and drawings. Those of the frontispiece and plate 12, 
which are described as “Rajput’’, I would attribute to the 
Kangra School. In a fine nainiature (pi. 11) from the “ Biblio-* 
theque Nationale”, Ganesa is shown seated between two 
female figures whom the author tentatively identifies as 
Buddlii and Siddhi. Cannot the lady with the vmd, sitting on 
a lotus-seat to the right of the god, be Sarasvati ? The other, 
standing with a chowree behind him, appears to be merely a 
menial. The text contains few misprints. Bhdla candra 
(p. 16, also in Stotm) should be Bdla° ; for Chantal (p. 55) 
read Changal \ for Bhattdn-gum (p. 60), Bhattdm-^ ; in title 
of pL 22c, read Kantaka-Cetiya. 

We conclude this review by congratulating the authoress 
on the completion of her work which is a very welcome 
addition to our knowledge of Greater Indian iconography. 

A, 745, J. Ph. Vogel. 


Jaika Chitrakalpadruma. a Treatise in Gujarati on Jain 
Art in Gujarat from early times down to the 20th 
Century. By Sarabhai Manilal Nawab. 10 X 7^. 
pp. 16 + 232, pis. cvii. Ahmadabad, 1936. 

The sub-title of this beautifully illustrated work represents 
it as being a collection of characteristic specimens of Gujarati 
Jain art, and it is obvious that the illustrations, many of 
which are in colour, are the most important part of the book. 
These cover the complete development of pre-Mughal Indian 
painting as utilized by the Svetambara Jains of Gujarat for 
the embellishment of their manuscripts ; it is curious that 
the Digambaras did not begin to illustrate their books till the 
seventeenth century. Although a few Vaishnava works are 
known, it is clear that the Gujarati school flourished largely 
upon Jain patronage. It is not unique, however, for Buddhist 
works emanating from Eastern India exist, and in the 
Oriya country the style was preserved until the beginning 
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of tke seventeentli century. It may be said tkat medieval 
Indian painting, including the work of both these areas, is 
distinguished by its use of the stylus and dye-colours on palm- 
leaf. Paper intrudes later as a substitute for palm-leaf without 
altering the style appreciably. It was left to the Mughals to 
introduce a new technique, Persian in origin, like all the 
fashions of their courts, the use of tempera colours on a ground 
prepared with lime. If it is convenient to create a subdivision 
of this school, so as to group together the proliferation of the 
fashion in numerous petty courts, and to call this subdivision 
''Rajput'’, it cannot be denied that these paintings are 
technically one with the Mughal paintings and distinct from 
the wmrks of the older school of Gujarat and Eastern India. 
That this school was not merely local or provincial is proved 
by the occurrence in the Gujarati paintings of many motives 
and mannerisms which can be traced direct to the Byzantine 
tradition. 

This volume comes from more than one hand ; for instance, 
an excellent chapter upon writing and writing materials is 
contributed by Muni Punyavijayaji, As a whole the text is 
good, though the presentation of the essential fact is some- 
times a little obscure and often tantalizing in its bland 
reliance upon nominalism. The whole volume is, however, 
obviously the production of enthusiasts, and is in itself a 
valuable contribution. A condensed English translation would 
be welcome. 

A, 682 . K. de B. CODRIHGTON. 

The Asokah Eocii at Girnar. By Hirananda Sastrt. 
Published under the authority of the Government of 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. 
Gaekwad's Archaeological Series, No. ii, 11| X 9, pp. viii 
-f- 58. Baroda : State Press, 1936. Es. l-S-O. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director of Archseology in Baroda 
State, has achieved a very useful piece of work. He tells us 
that he found visitors who had been to Girnar returning 
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disappointed at not finding the means to understand the 
inscriptions. He has therefore issued the fourteen rock- 
inscriptions of Asoka, as found at Girnar, with the inscription 
of Kudradaman and that of Skandagupta in the same place. 
The text is given in Devanagari, with a transliteration and an 
English translation. He does not pretend to originality, as 
the Asokan portion, he tells us, is based on the transcript and 
translation of Hultzsch, with only a few slight changes here 
and there. Similarly in the historical notes on Asoka he has 
based his remarks on Yincent Smith. He never ventures to 
contradict this authority, and does not seem to be aware that 
Hultzsch's translation is in conflict with Vincent Smith, 
Hence the same word is recorded in the index both as a river 
of South India and as Ceylon. There are some discrepancies 
between the Devanagari, the transliteration, and the trans- 
lation of the inscription of Kudradaman. But as it is very 
difficult for the general reader to know where to find any 
trustworthy record or interpretation, the present production 
will be welcomed both as an introduction to the subject and 
as a convenient vade mecum for the visitor. 

A. 823^ E. J. Thomas. 


Da^opanishads. With the Commentary of Sri Upanishad- 
Brahma-Yogin. Vol. I. Published for the Adyai Library 
(Theosophical Society), 1935. 

We are indebted to the Theosophical Society for having 
made a considerable number of manuscripts in its possession 
accessible to a wide public by issuing commented editions of 
them. Thus, besides the present volume, which contains the 
first eight of the Major XJpanisads, namely Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mu^daka, Mandtikya, Taittiriya, and Aitareya, 
there have already appeared in this series the ninety-eight 
Minor Ilpanisads with the same commentary, and, in another 
volume, seventy-one more XJpanisads, most of which had never 
been published before (Preface). 
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The commentator, Sri Upanishad-Brahma-Yogin, doubtless 
belongs to the Advaita school of Ankara. His method, how- 
ever, consists not so much in giving a proper sub-commentary 
on the lines of the Advaita school, but rather in boiling down, 
sometimes too much,^ Sankara’s detailed explanations through 
similes which are such a valuable means of logical evidence. 

On the other hand, B.’s commentary is a welcome con- 
tribution to our Upanisadic knowledge in that it supplies a 
deficiency of Sankara’s work by commenting also on the first 
three chapters in the second Aranyaka of the Aitareyarauyaka, 
the commentary on which, if it has existed at all, has at any 
rate not come down to us. In the editor’s opinion, however, 
the fact that B. has commented on these chapters tends to 
prove that there is an Advaita tradition based on Sankara 
also with regard to them. This seems to be confirmed by 
Sankara himself, when, at the beginning of his second adhyaya 
(the fifth of the original Aitareyaranyaka) he refers back to his 
first adhyaya with the surprising words : In this fourth 
adhyaya . . 

A . 492 Betty Heimann. 


The Legacy op India. Edited by G. T. Gaeratt, with an 
introduction by the Marquess op Zetland. 7| x 6, 
pp. xviii + 428, [ills. 24, map 1. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press, 1937. 10s. 

This small volume deals with the culture of India by means 
of a series of specialist studies. Hinduism is entrusted to 
Professor Eadhakrishnan, language and literature to Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, while art and archaeology are dealt with by K. de B. 
Codrington. The Editor reserves for himself a brief essay on 
Indo-British Civilization. It is clear that the object of this 
work is primarily to focus information already available to 
scholars in well-known works ; and, in some respects, this 
object has been admirably achieved. On the other hand, the 
obvious omissions are in some instances more remarkable 
^ Cf. e.g. in Ait Ujp- 
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than the contents. In thirty pages devoted to an exposition 
of Hinduism we learn very little of the fiercer aspects of the 
creed as practised by the §aiva section of the community ; 
and the writer is content to sum up the character of a Hindu 
ill the following words : Everyone is a Hindu who strives 
for truth by study and reflection, by purity of life and conduct, 
by devotion and consecration to high ideals, who believes 
that religion rests not on authority but on experience ’’ 
(p. 277). No reference here will be found to the generally 
accepted tests of respect for the Brahman, reverence for the 
Vedas, and acceptance of the system of caste. If this definition 
of a Hindu is to prevail, it would hardly seem reasonable to 
claim Hinduism as the legacy of India. It may also be 
observed that Mr. E. P. Masani, in describing caste, almost 
entirely ignores the existing literature on caste as it at present 
exists, to which valuable additions have been made in recent 
years. He presents a picture which can with difficulty be 
held to portray the present system of caste prevailing in India, 
at least to those who are not thoroughly acquainted previously 
with its bewildering complexity. Perhaps, as the writer of the 
introduction seems to hint, the editor’s own contribution 
lends itself most to criticism ; and the estimate of the results 
of the British connection which Mr. Garratt holds clearly 
requires modification. It would be extremely difficult to 
justify from the results of personal experience the conclusion 
that towards the end of the nineteenth century it was 
becoming obvious that the Enghsh in India had nothing in 
common with the growing mass of educated Indians, and as a 
measure of their failure, they emphasized without much 
justification their special interest in the illiterate peasantry ” 
(p.403). 

Such a sweeping indictment in a work of this description 
should not be allowed to pass without challenge. 

It is also remarkable that even in an obviously brief account 
of Anglo-Indian hterature no mention should be made of the 
beautiful poems of Laurence Hope, or the novels of Sarah 
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Jeannette Duncan. On the whole, this little work would 
have gained much by more cautious editing. We note that 
the much-disputed tradition of St. Thomas’s visit to India 
is taken as an established historical fact (p. 259), and that the 
New College Jesuit who \dsited that country in 1539 appears 
both as Father Stevens and Father Stephens. The latter is 
the correct spelling. 

817 . R. E. Eothoven. 


1. Tattvabindu with Tattvavibhavana. Edited by V. A. 

Ramasvami Sastri. Annamalai University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 3. 10 x GJ, pp. xix + 197 + 161 + 57. 

Chidambaram : Annamalai University, 1936. Rs. 3. 

2. SVARASIDDHANTA CaNBRIKA. By ^RiNIVASAYAJVAN. 

Edited by K. A. Sivaramakrishna Sastri. Annamalai 
University Sanskrit Series, No. 4. 10 x 6|, pp. x -f- Ivii 
-f 473. Chidambaram : Annamalai University, 1936. 
Rs. 5. 

The Annamalai University Sanskrit Series had not 
previously come to the notice of the present reviewer ; of the 
two volumes named above the first is an edition of a tract by 
Vacaspati Misra, which, though published once long ago, is 
still little known, accompanied by a hitherto unknown com- 
mentary, and deals with the various Purvamimamsa theories 
in explanation of the association between a word and its 
meaning. The second is a late seventeenth century com- 
mentary on those sutras of Panini which lay down the rules 
of accentuation ; it takes its illustrations almost entirely from 
the Yajurveda. In both cases, so far as I can see, the Sanskrit 
text is competently edited, but both editors follow the bad 
habit, much too prevalent in India, of prefixing a lengthy 
introduction of a roving character, which has little or no 
relevance to the text being edited. In neither case is the matter 
so intruded of any real value or originality, and the editors 
would have been better advised to use the space for the 
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furtker elucidation, of the texts; the first might have been 
translated in Ml for instance, and the more interesting points 
raised by the second might have been discussed and 
elaborated. 

A, 786, 787 . E. H. JoHNSTON. 


Etude sue le Mahavairocajsta-Sutra (Dainiohikyo). By 
E. Tajima. Ouvrage subventionne par Flnstitut de 
Civilization Indienne et Flnstitut d’Etudes Japonaises 
de FUniversite de Paris, et par la Societe Japonaise 
pour le Developpement des Eelations culturelles Inter- 
nationales. 9J X 7|, pp. XX + 186 + 13, pis. 12. Paris : 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1936. 

Professor Tajima’s essay has not only the good credentials 
given above, but the excellent backing of having been inspired 
by Sylvain Levi, his venire maitre, not to mention endorse- 
ment by Messrs. Foucher, Honorat, and Satsuma. It consists 
in an introduction on the so-called esotericism of the school 
of Shingon (or Mantra) Buddhism, as introduced into Japan 
from China about a.d. 806 by Kobo Daishi (disciple while 
there of a disciple of Amoghavajra), followed by a description 
of the titular Sutra, known in Japan as the Dainichikyo. This 
is followed by a general study ’’ of the Sutra, by a trans- 
lation of the first chapter, an analysis of the same, and a 
resume of the remainder. 

There is never an end to man’s manipulations of words : 
Dainichikyo is the Japanese corruption of Daibirushana, 
which is the Chinese corruption of Maha-vairocana, great 
illuminator, i.e. the sun, and a patronjmic, as we know, of the 
Buddha. The Sutra appears to have been adopted by the 
Shingon school ” (which I prefer to sect ”, the more usual 
term), but to have been oddly passed over by ‘Western 
specialists ” — a fact which my own inquiries endorse. 

The essay seems to be a very finished, very careful specimen 
of Eastern scholarship, sharpened, widened by contact with 
French Indological culture. The author, so far as I can judge, 
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has no reason to blush for his courage in speaking to us in 
French. And in his translation he gives us Sanskrit and 
Tibetan originals at every step. He does well, for who could 
have guessed that '' de la non-existence et de Fexistence a 
la fois ’’ was, in the text, an opposing of sunyatd and 
'' vacuity ” and '' becoming ” ? I would only demur to his 
partiality for capitals — ^why should '"heart”, "passions,” 
" earth,” " time,” etc., get thus a peacock-feather sublimity ? 
Nor do I like " coeur ” (heart) for citta (mind). It is true that 
" inwardness ” would seem to be more present here than in 
Pali exegesis. But hrdaya also meant that, and was to hand, 
a matter our Pali translators have failed to note. At the same 
time there is this excuse for a French translation, that no 
such word as mens " mind ” is to hand. 

The substance of the first chapter for a purely imaginative 
creation Hke this Sutra, is the lofty, impressive idea of the 
"man”, under the name of Vajradhara (lightning-bearer), 
questioning the deified Buddha on all the deepest things we 
fain would know. That the man is told the source of enlighten- 
ment lies within his own nature in the self— here called dtta ! 
a curious survival of Hinayana — ^is noteworthy. It is older 
than Hinayana ; it is older than pre-Hinayana Buddhism. 

A . 742 , C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Aspects op Bengali Society peom Old Bengali 
Liteeature. By Tamonash Chandea Das Gupta. 
9| X 6 |, pp. xl + 371, pis. 5. Calcutta : University of 
Calcutta, 1935. 

The title of this book, which is published under the auspices 
of the University of Calcutta, would lead one to suppose that 
it dealt mainly with the manners and customs and the social 
life of old Bengal. As a matter of fact, it contains chapters on 
the birds of Bengal, Bengali architecture, shipbuilding and 
commerce, musical instruments and weapons. Other subjects 
dealt with are clothing, ornaments, cookery, games, religion, 
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education, and the castes. Only one short chapter is devoted 
to manners and customs, and this one chapter, of twelve pages, 
has to suffice for such a medley of subjects as ordeals, marriage 
and dowry, jaypatra, charms, freedom of women, garland 
and sandal-paste, passport, penance, fondness for the dog, 
and luxuriant hair. 

The period covered is only very vaguely defined. The works 
from which information is drawn roughly cover a few 
centuries — possibly those between the tenth and the eighteenth 
centuries ’’ (p. xxii). There is no discussion of the date of the 
different works, and in most cases there is not even any 
indication of the author’s opinion on the point. It is doubtful 
whether any of the works referred to can be dated so early as 
the tenth or even the eleventh century. 

No attempt has been made to distinguish between conditions 
prevailing in one part and those prevailing in another part 
of the eight centuries under review. One would particularly 
like to know at what point, if at any, in the history of Bengal, 
'‘girls were equally educated with the boys” (p. xxxvii). 
A good example of the loose chronology of the book is the 
statement on p. 86 that " Bengal was under Mahommedan rule 
for nearly eight centuries.” 

It is unfortunate that the writer’s knowledge of English is 
so inadequate that at times it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to guess what he means. There is a " bibliography ”, but it 
contains in most cases no indication of editions or place of 
publication. Page references are of no use unless one knows 
what edition is meant. The author says he has in some cases 
used old Bengali manuscripts, but he has not told us anything 
about these manuscripts or where they are to be found. 

The faults and defects of the book are the more to be 
regretted as it contains such a large amount of interesting 
and valuable information which might be very useful to 
students if it were arranged and treated in a more scholarly 
and critical manner. 


A. 587, 


W. Sottoh/. Paoe. 
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La Peinture Iranienne sous, les' uerniebs 'Abbasides 
ET LES Il-Khans. By Ivan Stchoukine. 11|- + 9. 
pp. 188, pis. xlvi, figs. 134. Bruges: Imprimerie Ste. 
Catherine, 1936. £2 10s. 

The study of Persian miniature painting has made such 
progress in recent years that a detailed survey of some part 
of the subject matter, such as illuminated manuscripts of the 
SMh-ndma or of a restricted period is now the course most 
likely to yield fruitful results. No period contains more 
unsolved problems or involves more interesting questions than 
the earliest from which we have any surviving miniatures. 
This is the subject treated in a new book published by the 
well-known authority on Indian and Persian painting, 
M. Ivan Stchoukine, under the asgis of the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Its title. La Pevniitre Immenne 
sous les derniers ‘Abbdsides et les Il-Kkdns, is explicit and 
indicates the author’s inclusion of the manuscripts of the 
so-called Mesopotamian school as Iranian, The same decision 
was made by the Committee of the Persian Exhibition in 
London, in 1931, and is certainly justifiable in view both of the 
connection of the miniatures of this period with the earlier 
art of Iran and also of the thorough Iranianism of the court 
of Baghdad under the ^Abbasids. 

M. Stchoukine has given a catalogue raisonne of thirty-one 
illustrated manuscripts produced between a.h. 605 (a.i>. 1209) 
and 755 (1354) and now in the libraries of Cairo, Paris, 
Leningrad, Istanbul, London, New York, Edinburgh, Oxford, 
Vienna, Madrid, and Eampur. Three of the most important 
are widely divided amongst many collections. Such a catalogue 
will be of great service to any future student of the subject. 
There is only one important omission from it, a manuscript 
of Kalila wa Dimna, from which miniatures are to be found 
in a number of French and American collections. It is of 
crucial importance even though the date, 1237 , usually attached 
to it cannot probably be substantiated. It cannot, however, 
be put later than the end of the thirteenth century. 
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The miniatures in this catalogue are the material on which 
M. Stchoukine has based his study. It is preceded by a 
critical survey of the literature on the subject, since it began 
to be studied in the West about thirty years ago, and by a 
resume of archseological evidence for the practice of painting 
in Iranian lands from the beginning of the Sasanian period. 
This is summed up by the author in these words : L’lraii 
sSsanide possedait une peinture florissante quo la conquete 
arabe ne detruit pas entierement. Les traditions de cet art 
s’etant conservees, refleurissent rapidement sur le sol natal.’’ 
All the evidence here collected by M. Stchoukine goes to show 
that painters were patronized by the 'Abbasids and that 
there was opportunity for them to be influenced by Sasanian 
painting, examples of which were undoubtedly at hand for 
them to imitate. What do we know of this Sasanian style ? 
Though our knowledge is still only fragmentary, everything 
goes to show that it was an illusionistic figure style, whose 
connections were with the lands of the eastern Mediterranean. 
Nothing could be further removed from the Persian miniature 
style as it ultimately developed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; a style of concepts set down in a colour pattern, 
essentially on one plane, without attempt at illusion or 
interest in movement. If we grant, as we must, that both these 
styles should be called Iranian, how are we to explain the 
apparently complete break in tradition in painting, in view 
of a cultural continuity which is none the less marked in spite 
of the adoption of the modern Persian language and the Arabic 
script ? 

The actual break in Iranian painting tradition occurred, 
not at the time of the Arab conquest, but in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries at the time of the Mongol conquests. 
Such cataclysmic events might well have caused a breach in 
national life. But it is well known that Iranian culture passed 
through this period without suffering any such break. Nor is 
it the case that the earlier art is broadly that of the west of 
Iran, the later, that of the east. The typical Timurid style 
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first took its rise in the kingdom of Jala'ir sultan, centred at 
Baghdad and Tabriz. 

The problem of the evolution of the Timnrid style out of 
the Mongol is thus a comparatively simple one. M. Stchoukine 
finds the clue to be the "'Demotte '’ Shahndma, that superb 
copy of the Book of Kings, large in size and in the breadth 
of handling, from which eighteen pages formed a magnificent 
group at the Burlington House Exhibition of 1931. He accepts 
the date of about 1330 put forward by Mr. Wilkinson and the 
reviewer, and points out that this would agree with the date of 
the revival of the library at Tabriz under 6hiya& al-Din. This 
was destroyed in 1336 and he assumes that the book, being 
then unfinished, was completed for the first Jala'ir, Shay^ 
Hasan-Buzurg, who is known from the literary sources as a 
patron. This suggestion is not only convincing in itself, but 
provides just that historical connection which is demanded by 
stylistic continuity. M. Stchoukine further distinguishes in 
the miniatures of this manuscript, of which fifty-five are 
known to him, three phases (1) the decline of Chinese influence 
(2) the Iranian recrudescence, (3) the decadence of the Mongol 
school. In general these three characteristics are more or less 
present throughout the book, while in some miniatures one 
element is stronger, in another, another. What was happening 
was the digestion of Chinese influence. But there really seems 
no reason why miniatures representing different stages in this 
process should not be contemporaneous, for no doubt a large 
number of artists was employed on the book. No political 
event, like the replacement of the Il-khanI rulers by Uzbeks, 
was likely to have a* profound effect, and in fact, in the 
miniatures from a Kalila wa Dimna, now preserved at Istanbul 
in the University Library (Stchoukine, No. xxx) (which must 
be placed, on costume and textile design, somewhere about 
1370 rather than about 1350) still show a very strong and only 
partly digested Chinese influence. 

M. Stchoukine’s book is perhaps of greatest value in stressing 
the continuity of tradition in Persian miniature painting during 
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the fourteenth century. In arguing for an equal continuity 
during the preceding centuries he seems to us to be on nacre 
doubtful ground. The evidence of Sasanian and early Islamic 
metal work which M. Stchoukine uses to support his thesis 
is by no means so clearly on his side. In a recent study of part 
of this material in the Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen, Dr. Kurt Erdmann has traced the treatment of 
one subject, the hunting scene, on the silver dishes from the 
early Sasanian period to about the twelfth century. His 
arrangement of the material reveals a remarkable conservatism 
of iconography coupled with just that fundamental change 
from a naturalistic to a decorative art which has been suggested 
at the opening of this review as characteristic of the passage 
from the Sasanian to the Timurid period. And in this 
connection it is worth noting that precisely some of those 
dishes which M. Stchoukine uses as evidence for the occurrence 
of the conventions of the miniature painters of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in the earliest Islamic period, are 
placed by Dr. Erdmann from one to several centuries later 
(cf. pis. xxiiia and 6, xxvia). Though we are far from 
wishing to deny any Sasanian influence in the earliest Iranian 
miniature painting known to us, we still consider the origin 
of this school to be an unsolved mystery. 

M. Stchoukine’s book is an important treatment of this 
problem, which is of interest to historians as well as specialists 
and art lovers. It is the first treatment of the subject on a 
scale large enough to allow details to fall into place and the 
lines of a challenging theory to emerge. For its consideration 
our greatest need is a full study of Sasanian art. It may well 
be that such study would show it with connections, through 
Parthia, with the Mediterranean world more prominently 
than with the older art of the Iranian plateau or of 
Mesopotamia. Only when this has been done will it be possible 
to assess the proportions of east Mediterranean and autoch- 
thonous elements in the 'Abbasid style. 

A. 916 / 


Basil Gray. 
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Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors. By E. W. Swallow. 
8|- X pp. xii + 78, ills. 103. Peiping : H. Vetch, 
1937. 125. Qd, 

Several of the best among the few critical writings on 
Chinese mirrors the author of this book seems not to have 
consulted — the pioneer studies of Tomioka Kenzo, for instance, 
and two articles by Lo Chen-yii in the first series of his Liao 
chu tsa chit ^ J§ ^ published in 1929. But the most 
important in a European language is Professor Karlgren's 
essential work, '' Early Chinese Mirror Inscriptions,'’ which 
appeared in Stockholm three years ago in the sixth Bulletin 
of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Had Mr. Swallow 
been acquainted with the last-mentioned, his translations 
might have been better. 

The book under review contains much interesting matter 
and good photographs of 103 mirrors, many of which have not 
been published before. A prominent feature is the author’s 
assumption, hardly justified, that a large group should be 
associated with either the Chhn State or the short-lived 
dynasty which preceded the Han. In an appendix Mr. S. J. F. 
Jensen, of Shanghai, gives the metallic composition of six 
mirrors of various periods, affording a useful comparison with 
the results from the analysis of eight mirrors reported by 
Mr. Chikashige Masumi in the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
of 1920, though the latter are not mentioned. 

A . 870 . W. Perceval Yetts. 


Cuneiform 

A Dictionary oe Assyrian Chemistry and Geology. By 
R. Campbell Thompson. 9x 6, pp. xlviii + 266. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1936. 215. 

Twelve years ago, in his Assyrian Herbal, Dr. Thompson 
published the results of his long researches into the names of 
plants found in cuneiform texts, particularly in the scientific 
bilingual lists from the Nineveh library, and thereby 
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established Ms authority in tMs department of learning. 
Shortly afterwards his book On the Chemistry of the Ancient 
investigated the ingredients, methods, and products 
of the glass-makers as set forth in their surviving recipes ; 
these two studies laid the foundation for the work which he 
now presents in the more readable form conferred by the 
typography of the Clarendon Press. The principal part, as 
the title implies, is a complete list of all the substances which 
the Assyrians designated by the signs for stone ’’ and 
earth the former of wMch, if Dr. Thompson's results are 
correct, has to be understood in a very wide sense, for it 
would include not only glass but a number of chemical 
products including colouring matters. This list is not ordered 
alphabetically in the usual dictionary form, but follows 
generally the grouping of the Assyrian texts which were 
arranged on a natural basis. With a few exceptions each 
term is made the subject of a discussion aiming at its 
identification, so that the main part of the book is really a 
collection of articles in wMch philology and natural science 
(including medicine) co-operate in the task of discovering 
what stones and chemicals were known to the Assyrians, and 
what uses they made of them. 

A long introduction is devoted to more general subjects, 
such as the methods of the Assyrians in classification, the 
glass-makers’ texts, earlier and later, the lands of beads and 
means of colouring stones, and the transmission of Babylonian 
names of things to the classical and the modern world, which 
shows a number of very remarkable derivations, some perhaps 
hazardous, but the majority hardly to be doubted. And here 
it may be added, since the author’s readiness to appeal to 
other languages, even the non-Semitic, might be criticized, 
that he always gives fair warning if he is drawing a long bow, 
and is more often justified by the soundness of his method, 
which is to rely more upon the facts of nature than upon a 
deceptive resemblance of words. It is hardly necessary to say 
to instructed readers that Dr. Thompson’s knowledge of all 
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that pertains to Assyrian science, whether of natural things, 
medicine, or technology, is unrivalled, and therefore a book 
such as this becomes at once a standard work of reference 
upon the matters with which it deals. Sections that will be 
read with particular interest are those which concern the 
probable use of sulphuric acid (p. 102), the distinction of 
stones according to their action under acid (p. 140), a 
Babylonian origin of the vrord '' cobalf (p. 95), magnetic 
iron (p. 85), and the geodes group” (pp. 105 ff.). The 
author has anticipated on p. xxxvi of the Introduction a 
criticism that the word ''stone” is given an unreasonable 
extension by some of Ms results ; on the other hand, there are 
materials well known to the Babylonians which are not 
accounted for here, shell and obsidian being the most con- 
spicuous. is probably not a correct value of the sign 

generally so transcribed, and in the author’s now well-known 
discovery the word for " sulphur ” should surely be read kibir-id 
(despite the hybrid form) rather than ; the second 

part survives in the name of the town Hit on the Euphrates. 
Surru si,nd naglabu {-p, 126) are both used also for parts of the 
body, and, if correctly identified here, there is probably an 
allusion connecting the two senses which we do not see. And, 
although the ingenious explanation of aban Imsari (p. 189) as 
pumice is no doubt ultimately right, there is some difficulty in 
connecting a word Jeasam, required to mean "rub”, and 
kuBarru, wMch is a Sumerian loan-word meaning "a writer 
on (not apreparer of ) skin”. The book ends with a transcription 
of the Assyrian bilingual lists, and full indexes of the things 
referred to and of the words quoted from a number of Oriental 
and other languages. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
pagination of the abbreviations and indexes is incorrectly 
stated in the table of contents. 


A. 733. 


C. J. Gadd. 
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Islam 

Three Treatises oh Mysticism. By SniHlBUDDm 
SuHRAWARDi Maqtul. With an account of his Life and 
Poetry. Edited and translated by Otto Spies and S. P. 
Khatak. Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 12. 
9| X 6, pp. 52 + 121. Stuttgart : W. Kohlhanimer, 
1935. 

The famous Persian philosopher and mystic, who was 
convicted of heresy and executed at Aleppo in a.h. 587, 
composed most of his works, including the Hikmatu 'l-ishrdq 
and the Haydkilu 'l-ndr, in the classical language of Moslem 
philosophy ; but among his opera minora are several allegories 
written in his native tongue, which appear to be the 
earliest Persian prose examples of their kind, though 
Avicenna and others, as is well known, had already cultivated 
the same style in Arabic. There are now five tractates by 
Suhra'wardi available to those interested in the method of 
imparting mystical knowledge by means of a '' myth One, 
entitled Mu'nisu 'Vushshdq The Lovers' Eriend "), was 
edited recently by Professor Spies ; another, Awdz-i par-i 
Jibrd'il (“ The Sound of Gabriel's Wing "), has been published 
together with a Persian commentary in the Journal Asiatique 
(July-September, 1935) ; and the work under review contains 
three moie : Lughat~i murdn Ant-language "), Safir-i 
Simurgh the Note of the Simurgh "), and Tarjama-i 
Lisdni H~Haqq, a Persian translation, or paraphrase, of 
Avicenna's Risdlatu H-tayr, to which is appended the com- 
mentary of ‘Umar ibn Sahlan al-Sawaji (aVce» a.h. 640). 
The volume also contains a copious biography of Suhrawardi, 
extracted from Shahrazuri's Nuzhatu ^l-arwdh : this is 
important, as Shahrazuri {ob, circa a.h. 650) belonged to 
the Ishraqi school. 

While the editors may claim full credit for their industry 
and enterprise in collecting all this new material, they cannot 
be congratulated on the way they have produced it. Even if 
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we ignore obvious misprints, the short lists of corrigenda 
(pp. 52 and \* ) are very far from being complete. It would 
waste time to demonstrate what the reader can so easily 
observe. Inaccuracy is a mild term for mistranslations such 
as ''He vacated a house for me who am one of the broken- 
hearted ’’ (p. 26), representing the hadiih qudsi ^ (^* 1 ^ 
Jixc- I* ! In other respects too the English 
version leaves a good deal to be desired. 

A, 535. E. A. Nicholson. 


Miscellaneous 

Eichaed Burton, Explorer. By Hugh J. Schonfielu. 
X 6 -|-, pp. 303, pi. i. London : Herbert Joseph, Ltd., 
1936. 15^. 

This- short "Life’’ gives a summary account of Burton’s 
chief exploits, and some idea of his peculiar temperament. 
It is readable and will probably satisfy the wants of that 
" large number of people of culture and wide reading ” whom 
the author has found to be ignorant of Burton’s name and 
achievements. It neither replaces nor appreciably supple- 
ments the existing longer lives. 

The writer’s style has something of an exotic tang and is 
at times a little distressing. One example must suffice ; 
" Yet the grim determination of the man would not suffer 
him to lift beseeching hands towards the iron-bound heavens.” 
Shades of Burton, what a suggestion ! 

A certain atmosphere of gloom must efnanate from any 
life of Burton. The publisher has done his best to dissipate 
this by a touch of humour. On the cover of the volume, 
ostensibly as an appropriate adornment, is stamped a 

JKAS. OCTOBEE 1937 47 
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medallion consisting of an inscription in meretricious Arabic 
characters. The inscription, being interpreted, reads : “ The 
Euba'iyat of the Sage ‘Umar Khayyam.” But how many 
of the “ people of culture and wide reading ”, for whom he is 
catering, will detect the joke 1 

. D. L. K. Loeimbe. 


The t-l^arikH of the Society are also due for the following 

volume 

The Flight oe an Empress. By Wu Yung. Edited by 
Ida Pruitt ; with introduction by K. S. Latourette. 
London : Faber and Faber, 1937. 85 . 6d!. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

Professor Stephen Herbert Langdon 

By the death of Professor Langdon Oxford has suffered a 
grave loss, and another link with the second generation of the 
pioneers of Assyriology is broken. By a fair reckoning he 
should have had at least two lustres more of vigorous research 
in front of him, probably the most valuable decade of his 
whole life, and his loss becomes thereby the greater tragedy 
for science. 

He was born on May 8, 1876, on a farm in Ida township, 
Monroe County, Michigan, his father being George Knowles 
Langdon and his mother’s maiden name Abigail Elizabeth 
Hassinger. He came of pioneer stock, his great grandfather 
being supervisor of the township in 1848 and 1850, and his 
grandfather owning a large farm in Eastern Ida. Here he 
attended the country school, and then entered the Monroe 
High School, where, according to my authority, it is said 
that his father, intending him and his brother to carry on the 
farm, was opposed to his learning Latin, on the grounds that 
a dead language would be of no service in farming ; but other 
counsels fortunately prevailed, and after the young scholar 
had graduated in 1891 he taught in a country school for a 
time, determined to save enough money to take him to college.^ 

Naturally it was to the University of Michigan that he 
went, where he received the degree of B.A. in 1898, followed 
by the M.A. in the following year, and from this point his 
steps were led towards Assyriology, which was to become the 
absorbing passion of his life, fostered here by Professor J. A. 
Craig, who was editing cuneiform texts on religious and 
astrological subjects. 

^ I am indebted to a most appreciative article by Miss Gertrude Golden 
in the Monroe Evening News of December 12, 1935, for some of the details 
in the foregoing paragraph of Professor Langdon’s early life, and to 
Dr. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania, for other information. 
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Tlie young student had, iowever, leanings towards theology, 
and for this reason, in 1900, he entered the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, ultimately, in 1906, being ordained 
Deacon in the American-Anglican Church, Paris ; but 
happily he had meanwhile taken up the study of Semitic 
languages in Columbia University, which were ultimately 
to lead him to the Oxford Professorship. It was the 
Theological Seminary which brought him into touch with the 
two scholars, Francis Brown and Charles Briggs, who, with 
Canon Driver, the Begins Professor of Hebrew in Oxford, had 
brought out a new edition of Gesenius’ great Hebrew 
dictionary. At Columbia he was guided by Professors Gottheil 
and Prince, the latter doubtless encouraging the trend of the 
younger man towards Smnerian, which he was presently to 
make his special study. He was examined for his Doctorate 
by the Faculties of Semitic and Greek in 1904, and went to 
France as an International Fellow of the University, where he 
was thus brought directly into touch with European scholar- 
ship in the persons of Professors Scheil and Fossey, both of 
them most distinguished Assyriologists. From this point 
began his long succession of publications, which, during thirty- 
three years of productivity, include between twenty and thirty 
volmnes, apart from very numerous articles in scientific 
journals, beginning with his Annals of Ashurbanipal in 1904. 

In 1905 he submitted his thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Columbia, The Building Inscriptions of the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, B,nd it is delightful to see all the vigour 
of youth expressed in the claim which he makes (indeed, not 
without some justification) that it represents the first attempt 
to apply the rules of literary criticism to the compositions of 
the Neo-Babylonian School of scribes. Like most theses, 
it contained nothing strikingly new, but it shows a great sense 
of what such a book should be, both in form and style, and was 
a worthy forerunner of his future work. The foot that he 
mentions having found an unpublished duplicate of one of his 
texts in the Louvre (which he was able to use with good 
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advantage) shows that he had recognized the importance of 
handling the clay early, a postulate laid down by the earliest 
cuneiform scholars as essential in the making of an 
Assyriologist. 

I learn from Professor J. Dyneley Prince, who has been so 
good as to give me the details, that Langdon was Ms student 
in Assyrian before and after taking his Ph.D. from Columbia. 
It would appear that Langdon was at first inclined to accept 
Halevy’s theory of cryptograpMc writing ’’ for Sumerian, 
but later recognized its agglutinative character and 
relinquished his first trend. '' He was,’’ says Professor Prince, 
'' a great scholar with a fixed purpose from which he never 
swerved.” 

Thereafter he went to Leipzig, and in 1908, when Miss Mary 
Wallace SMllito, generously recognizing the needs of 
Assyriology in England, founded the iShillito Eeadership in 
the University of Oxford, Langdon was the first to hold office. 
The Eeadership was permanently established in 1911 with a 
gift of £10,000 from Miss Shillito ; Langdon was given an 
honorary degree in 1910, and was constituted Professor in 1919, 
after the retirement of Professor Sayce. Incidentally he was 
made Curator of the Babylonian Section of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he spent no little time 
from August, 1916, onwards, in preparing and publishing 
tablets in the collections. He became naturalized as an 
Englishman in 1913, and married in 1925, May, the younger 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Gregory of Cardiff. 

To estimate the value of each of his hooks in detail would 
be beyond the limit of the present notice, but it is permissible 
to discuss a few of them. Much of his work was on those most 
difficult texts of all, the Sumerian hymns, and in this his careful 
habit of mind, of documenting every publication which 
appeared, provided him with that essential base, which every 
scholar must have, on which to start the exercise of his own 
knowledge and capacity* It was a task which demanded 
scholarship, eyesight, and above all determination and 
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courage in th-is branch of a study, and the value of Langdon’s 
work, which will form anucleusforfresh editions, is incalculable, 
and, indeed, one has only to look round the shelves 
of the Sayce Assyriological Library in the Ashmolean to be 
reminded, si monmmntum requiris. Each work on Sumerian 
is indicative of his capacity. It was in 1914 that he noted 
the very important Sumerian tablet which he published in 
1919 under the title Le Poeme Sumerien du Paradis, a most 
dif&cult text, in which he, as befits a scholar, modestly admits 
the probability of errors in his publication. 

On the Semitic side he published an admirable edition 
(both transliteration and translation) of the great Babylonian 
Epic of Creation. As always, he spared no pains to consult 
original documents in the British Museum, and the result is a 
most convenient and modern scholarly book, for which all 
Assyriologists have been grateful. Nor must his publication 
of a unique tablet of the Gilgamish Series be forgotten, a 
large tablet of the older recension of the latter Epic, which 
was in the collections in Philadelphia. His most ambitious 
work, perhaps, is his Semitic Mythology, 1931, and in under- 
taking a study of what is now a vast subject he was hampered 
by the demands of the Series in which it formed part, which 
attempted to compress into one volume material which might 
well need a dozen. He himself saw this, and, as he says, had 
been embarrassed by the difficulty of selecting what was 
strictly essential ; but he certainly manages to lay a large 
collection of facts before his public in an interesting way, and 
to marshal new data in such a fashion that the book must 
be studied by all who would concern themselves with Semitic 
religion. At the same time there are points open to criticism 
at all events in one direction where, perhaps owing to his earlier 
training, he tried to maintain the theory of a belief in primitive 
monotheism. Obviously he must of necessity make mis- 
takes in a study in which he published so much, but, then, 
no one who never made mistakes ever made anything. I 
am reminded of a great passage in Tristram Shandy : " A 
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soldier,’ cried my Uncle Toby, ‘ is no more exempt from saying 
a foolish thing, Trim, than a man of letters.’ ^ But not so often, 
an’ please your honour,’ replied the corporal” Assyriologists 
are no more exempt than others, and it is not for me to pose 
as a critic. 

After the War, when British interests in Mesopotamia 
encouraged excavations in that country where we had 
expended so much blood and treasure, at Langdon’s instance 
Oxford was not behindhand in inaugurating diggings on a 
site of first-class importance. He extended his energies to 
raising funds for an expedition, which he regarded as part of 
the necessities of modern Assyriology, and, with the Field 
Museum of Chicago, enlisted the help of Mr. Weld-Blundell 
(afterwards Dr. Herbert Weld), who shouldered the burden of 
financially supporting the Oxford share of the expedition* 
The site chosen was Uhaimer (Kish), some few miles east of 
Babylon, and Dr. Ernest Mackay was put in charge in 1923. 

Langdon himself went out for two seasons as Director, in 
1923 and 1925. Whether this was advisable from the point of 
view of his health may be doubted ; he had never been to the 
East before, and Mesopotamia is a hard country in which to 
serve an apprenticeship. But it was in keeping with the 
courage of the man, and it was not until he nearly died from 
a severe attack of jaundice that he refrained from going out 
a third time. M. Watelin succeeded Mackay in 1926, and 
conducted the excavations until his death in 1934, and in 
this year, owing to the exacting new laws concerning 
excavations in Iraq, the Oxford Field expedition, in common 
with many others, at once ceased. These new laws, so different 
from their generous predecessors, were not only ungrateful 
to the memory of Miss Gertrude Bell, who was the prime mover 
in everything relating to the national collections in Iraq, 
but also unscientific in their claims on any fresh discoveries 
made in the half-excavated libraries, with all their jumble 
of broken antiquities, especially cuneiform tablets, pieces of 
which were already preserved in European Museums awaiting 
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what are technically called '' joins that is, the other 
fragments necessary to complete them. It was hardly a 
matter for wonder that Langdon, disappointed in this 
fundamental alteration in the position, should have closed 
down, " owing,’’ as he says, " to the nnfavoiirable attitude of 
the Department of Antiquities of the Government of Iraq 
in regard to the division of archaeological objects and other 
threatening regulations, which would harass the work of the 
excavator.” Indeed, it may be said that these laws have cost 
Iraq thousands of pounds, both in loss in wages and other 
expenses in excavating, and in the decreased interest of the 
tourist, who prefers to see diggings actually in progress rather 
than formless and uninteresting mounds. But the Kish 
excavations, carried on for less than ten years, had been very 
fruitful in the discovery of buildings, prehistoric antiquities 
of immense interest, and above all a wonderful collection of 
pictographic tablets, which Langdon himself admirably 
edited. 

An amusing passage from Miss Bell’s own letters shows 
the former treatment of Professor Langdon himself at the 
first of these Ehadamanthine and unilateral divisions of 
spoil : " ' Who decides,’ said the Professor, ' if we disagree ? ’ 
I replied that I did, but he needn’t be afraid for he would 
find me eager to oblige. I said : ' Come on, Professor, you’ll 
see how it works out.’ So we went to his tent, where all the 
tablets were exposed. There was one unique object, a stone 
tablet inscribed with what is probably the oldest known 
human script. The Professor positively pressed it on me. , . . 
The Professor got what he longed for, a mother of pearl 
inlay representing a milking scene.” 

By his two seasons’ actual control in the field at Kish 
Langdon showed himself to be an antiquary of the old school, 
which held it proper that the chief excavator should under- 
stand the language of the people whose records he is digging ; 
our knowledge of the ancients is poor enough in any case, but 
miserably jejune without that last and almost only intimate 
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familiarity between them and us. Excavations on Greek sites 
to this day demand the old habit; but in Mesopotamia, 
after the inauguration of the German diggings at the end of 
last century, it had become the fashion to depose the scholar 
(called thenceforth with due vagueness '' epigraphist to 
a seat below the salt, which perhaps explains the trend of the 
more modern interest to prehistory. 

So much therefore for Langdon’s energy in so many 
directions, as scholar and excavator, whereby he was to 
become Professor, and a Fellow of the British Academy. His 
activities on behalf of the R.A.S. were endless ; he was a 
Member of the Council, and wrote many articles for the 
Journal, Personally he was the kindest of men, and no trouble 
was too great for him to take in helping those who appealed 
to his wide knowledge of cuneiform. As the writer of a notice 
in the Oxford Magazine says, he rejoiced in the successes of 
his pupils, and he counted among them nine professors, three 
readers, and two lecturers, and I cannot do better than append 
here what one of his latest pupils says : ''As one who has 
worked imder Professor Langdon for nearly four years, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to express the sense of personal 
loss with which his sudden death affected me. His enthusiasm 
for the subject to which he devoted all his energies was a 
constant inspiration, and he was always ready to take endless 
trouble in solving any problem that arose in coimection with 
the work of his pupils. It is not for me to criticize his work, 
but it always seemed to me to be the great virtue of his 
scholarship that he never ignored any branch of learning 
which might bear upon his subject, and thus, owing to the 
peculiar material which the Assyriologist studies, his interests 
ranged from astronomy to the anatomy of human speech, 
and from comparative law to the philosophy of the soul, 
though it was primarily in the spheres of philology and of 
Sumerian religion that he claimed to speak as an authority. 

'' But one thinks of him perhaps even more as one who took 
an immense enjoyment in the simple things of life. At golf 
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Ke liad Ms own iniinitable style, but Ms pleasure in the game 
was always fresh. He had a fund of stories about his own 
experiences, mainly in connection with his excavations at 
Kish, and his laughter was of that spontaneous kind which 
infects all who hear it. That his life should thus be cut short 
will be a real grief to his many friends, who remember him 
for these things.’’ 

Langdon’s career, which began in surroundings where 
academic learmngs were discouraged and ended in an Oxford 
Professorship, is hardly less than heroic. 

E. Campbell Thompson. 


Hon. Desmond Parsons 

At Zurich, on 4th July, Desmond Parsons died after 
suffering for two years from an illness which seemed to have 
been the outcome of hardsMps wliile travelling in China. 
Though aged only 26, he had made active advances in the 
study of Chinese civilization which was his chosen work. 
Having visited places of archaeological moment in the 
provinces of Honan and Shensi, he made a journey to Tun- 
huang in difficult circumstances, examining the geographical 
features of the ancient Mghway to the West along the Kansu 
corridor. Some misunderstanding by the local authorities 
led to his arrest, and he was released at Lanchou only after 
diplomatic intervention. Before that he had managed to take 
over 120 photographs in the famous Buddhist cave-shrines 
at Tunhuang, including certain wall-paintings wMch had not 
yet been recorded. Copies are preserved in the Courtauld 
Institute, and in the collections of Harvard University and 
several American museums. 

Possessed of an unusual capacity for observation and of a 
fine scholarly instinct, he would doubtless have contributed 
ably to the Chinese studies he loved. His charming personality 
and transparent honesty of purpose claimed the admiration 
of all who knew him. 


W. Perceval Yetts, 
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Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal 

In Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal the Society has lost pre- 
maturely a member whose energy and enthusiasm had won 
him wide recognition in India, and some of whose original 
speculations and discoveries, as well as his more normal 
contributions to learning, had been approved by Indologists 
in general. Eeferences in standard works, such as The 
Cambridge History of India and Professor de la Vallee 
Poussin’s admirable volumes in the Histoire du Monde, not 
to mention reviews and articles contained in Orientalist 
journals, show that his activities were appreciated by scholars: 
and it was to be expected that with increasing circumspection 
his insight and vigour would accomplish a work of permanent 
value. 

Eeturning from Oxford, where he had been a member and 
Honorary Scholar (1910), of Jesus College, as well as Davis 
University Scholar in Chinese, to a professional career as a 
barrister, first in Calcutta and later in Patna — he held also 
in Calcutta an university appointment as Lecturer in Ancient 
History — ^lie quickly acquired through some notable articles 
published in the Modern Review and elsewhere a reputation 
for original research. In the foundation of the Bihar and 
Orissa Eesearch Society, instituted by Sir Edward Gait, then 
Governor, he took an active part, becoming a member of its 
first Council. With its Journal, now in its twenty-third 
volume and distinguished by scholarly efiiciency and regu- 
larity of issue, he was closely associated from the beginning 
and during some sixteen years, until his death, he was its 
editor. He was a frequent contributor of extensive articles ; 
and of the general activities of the Society he may be said to 
have been, despite the distractions of a busy professional life, a 
mainspring. He took a keen interest in the archaeological 
exploration of Patna, and himself carried on excavations which 
led at times to notable finds, now preserved in the Patna 
Museum. For that Museum, working in conjunction with the 
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late Eakhaldas Banerji, lie procured a cast of tlie famous Hatlii- 
gumpba Cave inscription of Khandagiri in Orissa. A joint 
edition of the inscription, with translation and commentary, 
was published first in the Society’s Journal (1917) and 
again, after a number of further studies, in Efigrafliia 
Indica, vol. xx ; it comprises some marked improvements 
in reading and interpretation. In 1917 Jayaswal was selected 
to deliver the Tagore Law Lectures in Calcutta. When the 
sixth All-India Oriental Conference (1930) met in Patna, 
he was elected President of the Reception Committee, and 
at the inaugural meeting he delivered an eloquent and 
informative address. A much more elaborate discourse, 
surveying the progress of Indologist studies, signalized his 
presidency of the Conference at its Baroda meeting (1933). 
In 1935 he paid a visit to England, on which occasion he 
lectured before the Royal Asiatic Society on finds of Maurya 
coins and symbols resulting from the Patna excavations. The 
same year brought him recognition, in the form of Honorary 
Doctorates, from the universities of Patna and Benares. 

Probably the most notable of Jayaswal’s writings is to be 
seen in his contributions to the Modern Review (1912-13), 
on the subject of non-monarchical states in ancient India, to 
which phenomenon attention had been drawn by Professor 
Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India. Jayaswal showed how 
the procedures of the Buddhist Samgha shed light upon the 
administration of those states. The topic retained his interest, 
and the states in question, concerning which he elicited much 
new information, occupy a large space in his extensive, but 
not in all features quite sound, treatise on Hindu Polity 
(1924), a matter in which he was a pioneer with many followers. 
In the meanwhile he had published a number of papers dealing 
with Nanda, Maurya, and Suhga chronology, and also with 
difficult early inscriptions, wherein he was, no doubt, too 
ready to find in obscure passages mention of historical names. 
Other inscriptions, of a less debatable character, he edited 
with commendable versions and discussions in the Journal 
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of his Society, and in Epigraphia Indica, Useful work on 
normal lines is contained also in his edition (1924) of a Smrti 
text, the Rdjamti-ratndkara of Candesvara, and in the two 
stout volumes of A Descriptive Catalogue of [Sanskrit] Manu- 
scripts in Mithild, compiled in collaboration with Dr. Ananta- 
prasad Sastri (1927-- ). He also edited with historical com- 
mentary the famous Yuga-purdna of the Garga-sa^nhitd, 
With the last-named may be associated the volume (1934) 
too optimistically entitled An Imperial History of India in a 
Sanskrit Text [c. 700 b.c.~c. a.d. 770], which is a for the most 
part successful attempt to identify and fix chronologically 
the kings and dynasties obscurely (often only by initials) 
particularized in a Buddhist Tantra work, Manjusri-mula- 
kalpa, published at Trivandrum in 1920-6. In this volume 
he was assisted by the Ven. Rahula Sankrty^yana, who 
enabled him by the aid of an old Tibetan version to correct 
the Sanskrit text. Jayaswal enthusiastically supported his 
friend's very fruitful efforts to procure old Sanskrit MSS. 
by journeys into Tibet. In his last years he himself visited 
Nepal, and he contributed to the Journal in 1936 a long 
article (subsequently published separately) on the chronology 
of the country ''from 600 b.c. to a.b. 880 
Along with Hindu Polity^ the volume of Tagore Law 
Lectures (1930) and The History of India, a.d. 150 to a.d. 350 
(1933) constitute the most elaborate and characteristic 
group of JayaswaFs writings. Both contain speculative 
elements, and the former of the two will in places evoke 
protests from scholars, while the latter has been strongly 
criticized by numismatists. But JayaswaFs works, dealing 
with difficult problems and obscure periods, do not leave 
matters where he found them : the two books embody 
important conceptions, concerning the composition and date 
of the " Laws of Manu" and concerning the history of the 
Naga and Vakataka dynasties ; furthermore, they comprise 
valuable new particulars, and in regard to the two dynasties 
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the author himself brought to light some new archseological 
materials. ^ . 

Dr. Jayaswal’s sanguine and vigorous temperament, which 
made Mm a loyal friend, manifested itself also in a decidedness 
of view and a promptness in disposing of divergexit opinions, 
which, together with a touch of patriotic bias — ^in historical 
studies no more a virtue than is its opposite — affected some 
critics unfavourably. That natural vigour carried him through 
an operation for carbuncle, which became necessary in the 
early summer of the present year, and maintained a long 
struggle, terminated in August last. 

Our deep sympathy goes to his widow and children. 

F. W. Thomas. 



^ NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

4 'C .f 'I ' . ' 

^ ..ern slides of Assyriological and Babylonian 
Subjects 

Pinches Bequest 

'i .¥' 

r Tlie late Dr. T. G. Pinclies, a Member of tbe Society for 
upwards of fifty years, left directions tfiat a collection of 
bis Assyriological and Babylonian Lantern Slides should be 
held in trust by tbe Royal Asiatic Society for tbe use of 
Students. 

Dr. Pinches bequeathed them in tbe hope that they may 
promote an interest in such subjects among Students in this 
country. The Society has accepted the trust, and will hold 
the slides available for the use of bona fide Students, 
Lecturers, or Educational Institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute. There are nearly 400 slides, which were cata- 
logued by the late Professor S. H. Langdon. Requests from 
orientalists should be sent to the Secretary, with necessary 
references for the consideration of the Council. 

Dr. Pinches also left nine simple Babylonian Seals, 
together with the copy, transcription, and translation of 
each, prepared by himself for the same purpose. These are 
available for loan under the same conditions as the slides. 


Notices 

Mr. Sadashiva L. Katre, Assistant Curator of the Oriental 
MSS. Library, Madhava College, Ujjain, informs us that the 
Library has recently acquired an undated, but apparently 
a century old, MS. entitled Kautsavydharana. He writes that, 
in spite of the title and ascription, the work is generally 
identical with what Whitney published in JAOS. vii (1862), 
on the basis of a single MS. in the Berlin Library, as the 
Atharvaveda-prdtisdkhyay some colophons of which describe it 
as SaunaMyd Caturadhydyikd, 
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NOTES OF THE QUAETER 

Dr. Quaritcli Wales, Field Director of tlie Greater India 
Researcli Committee, is leading a mission to the 

invitation of the Government, to carry out the fii nt 1 tic 
investigation of ancient Indian settlements in KcMit j 
Perak. The field work is expected to take a year. , , , 


We have to announce with great pleasure that our 
distinguished member, and former Vice-President, Dr. it W. 
Thomas, has been elected to preside at the forthcoming (9tii) 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference to be held at 
Trivandrum under the patronage of H.H. Sir Bala Rama 
Yarma, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of Travancore, in December next. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Acta Ofientalia. VoL xvi, Pars, i, 1937. 

Gaster, T. The Harrowing of Baal. 

Minorsky, V. Les fitndes historiques et geographiqnes snr la 
Perse (ii). 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
VoL liii, July, 1937, No. 4. 

Thompson, E. Campbell. Assyrian Prescriptions for the Head. 

Archiv, Orientdlni. Vol. lx, Nos. 1~2, April- June, 1937. 

Lexa, F. Les participes indeclinables dans la langue ancienne 
egyptienne III. 

Gordon, C. H. Aramaic and Mandaic Bowls. 

Petersen, W, Zur hethitischen Etymologie. 

Hrozny, B. Inscriptions (hittites) hieroglyphiques des rois de 
Tuvana-Tj^na. 

Revue des Arts Asiatigues. Tome xi, Numero i, Mars, 1937. 
Siren, 0. La sculpture chinoise a FExposition de FOrangerie. 
Leroi-Gourhan, A. Documents actuels pour Fart compare de 
FAsie septentrionale. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

VoL xxiii, Part 1, March, 1937. 

JayaswaJ, K. P. Branding Seals of the Second Century a.d. 

Jaina Image of Maurya Period. 

Numismatic Notes On Some Hindu Coins of Pre-Christian 

Centuries 

The Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

Vol. xxvii, Part 1, April, 1937. 

Desai, W. S. Events at the Court and Capital of Ava during the 
First Anglo-Burmese War. 

Langham-Carter, E. E. Burmese Eule on the Toungoo Frontier. 
Pearn, B. E. The Commercial Treaty of 1862. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Geselhchaft. 

Band 91 (Neue Folge Band 16), Heft 1, 1937. 

Thomas, F. W. A Buddhist Chinese Text in Brahmi Script. 

Harvard JournaVof Asiatic Studies. Vol. 2, No. 2, July, 1937. 
Feng, Han-Yi. The Chinese Kinship System. 

Poussin, L. de la Vallee. Staupikam. 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1937. 
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Journal of Indian History, 

Vol. xvi, Part 1, Serial No. 46, April, 1937. 

Heras, H. Mohenjo Daro — ^The most important Arcliseological 
Site in India. 

Moreland, W. H. Johan Van Twist’s Description of India. 

La GeografUe, Tome Ixviii, No. 1, Juillet, 1937. 

Dalet, E. Essai sur les pagodes cambodgiennes et lenrs annexes 
(Suite). 

Tome Ixviii, Nos. 2-3, Aout-Septembre, 1937. 

E. Dalet. Essai sur les pagodes cambodgiennes et leurs annexes. 
(Suite et fin.) (Avec dix gravures dans ie texte.) 

Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise dHxtreme Orient, 

Tome xxxvi— 1936, Ease. 1, 1937. 

Coedes, 6. Etudes cambodgiennes. XXXI, A propos du Tcben-la 
d’eau : trois inscriptions de Cocbinchine. XXXII, La plus 
ancienne inscription en pali du Cambodge. 

Tijdsclirift voor Indisclie Taal-land- en Volhenlcunde. 

Deel Ixxvii, 1937, Aflevering 3. 

Ir. J. L. Moens. Qrivijaya, Yava en Kataha, 

Duyvendak, Dr. J. Pb. De plaats der primitieven in de cultuiir- 
geschiedenis. 

Bijdragen Tot De Taal-, Land- en VolJcenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie, Deel 95, 1-11, 1937. 

Berg, C. C. Bijdrage tot de kennis der Juvaansebe werk- 
woordsvormen. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Sixty-ninth year, July, 1937. 

(Lecture.) Lachish as illustrating Bible History. 

Eivista Degli Studi Orientali. Vol. xvii, Ease. 1, 1937 — xy, 

Ivanow, W: The Gabri dialect spoken by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia (II) 

Syria. Tome xviii, Premier Eascicule, 1937. 

Virolleaud, C. La deesse ’Anat. Poeme de Eas Shamra. 

Toung Pao. Vol. xxxiii, Livr. 2, 1937. 

Moule, A. C. Marco Polo’s description of Quinsai. 

Jennes, J. L’art chretien en Chine au debut du XVIID sickle 
(une gravure d’Antoine Wierx identifiee comme modMe 
d’une peinture de Tong k‘i-tch'ang). 

Boleiim Do Instituto Vasco Da Gama. No. 34, 1937. 

Amancio Gracias, J. B. Uma heroina liiso-francesa. 

Eigueiredo, D. P, C. A. Plantas simbolicas. 
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Illustrated London News 

No. 5127, vol. 191, of 24tli July, 1937, contains some 
more illustrations and descriptions of tlie Lo-yang tomb-tiles 
(see 24tli October, 1936), by tbe Rt. Rev. William C. White, 
Professor of Chinese Archaeology in the University of Toronto. 
The find is dated, by the author, during the period of the 
"‘Warring States 'h about the third century b.c. The tiles 
are rectangular and triangular, and include representations of 
the arms and dresses of the period. 

In No. 5128 is a report by Professor John Garstang, 
Director of the Neilson Expedition to the Near East from the 
University of Liverpool, on the discovery of an Imperial 
Hittite monument south of Taurus, a rock-carved figure 
of the bearded warrior king Muwatalli, on a cliff face beside 
the River Jeihan, 60 miles east of Tarsus, in Cilicia, attributed 
to the twelfth century b.c. Behind the rock is an extensive 
mound, the largest in Cihcia, marking the site of an important 
city. 

No. 5130 of 14th August, 1937, gives a description from the 
pen of Professor A. M. Blackman, a member of the R.xi.S, 
and the Director of the Excavations, of recent finds at the 
old fortress at Sesebi, or Sese, situated about a couple of 
hundred yards from the River Nile in Nubia, the walls of 
which still rise to a height of some 16 feet. The fortress was 
probably built by Amenophis IV, before he took the name of 
Akhenaten. 

In No. 6131 there appears an illustrated description of the 
find in a newly discovered Nabataean temple on the hilltop 
at Khirbet et-Tannar, in the Tafileh district of Transjordan, 
indicating the eclectic Nabataean culture influenced by Syria, 
Greece, Egypt, and Rome. 
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July-Septeniber, 1937. 

Abbadie, J. Vandier d’, Catalogue des ostraca figures de Beir el 
Medineh. Nos. 2001 a 2255. Faso. 1. . . . (Documents de 
FouilieSj Inst. Fr. d’ Arch. Or., tom. 2, fasc. 1.) 13-| x 10. 
Le Gaire, 1936. Exchange. 

Adam, L., Die kombinierten ghi-Kannen und Dochtlampen von 
Nepal , . . (Sonderabzug aus Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
N.F. 13, Heft 1.) 11 X 8. [Berlin, m7.] 

Agra. An historical guide to the Agra Fort . . . By . . . Muhammad 
Ashraf Husain. 8| X 6. Delhi, 1937. 

From the Government of India. 
Ajayapala. Nanarthasangraha . . . Ed, by T. R. Chintamani . . . 
(Madras Univ. Skr. Ser., no. 10.) 10 X 7. Madras, 1937. 

From the University of Madras. 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. Maxims of ‘All. [Ed. and tr, by J. A. 
Chapman.] 7|- X 5. XoMon, 1937. . 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Alsdorf, L., Apabhrainsa-Studien ... (A.K.M., Bd. 22, Heft 2.) 

9| X O-J. Leipzig, 1937. Exchange. 

Antonio, Dom, Argument and dispute upon the law between a 
Roman Catholic and a Brahman. Ed. by Surendra Nath 
Sen. Bengali loith Portuguese transliteration. 8| X 7. 
Cahutta, 19^7 . From the University of Calcutta. 

Badarayana. Brahma-sutras. With text, word-for-word trans- 
lation, English rendering, comments, and index, by Swami 
Vireswarananda. 7-| x 5|-. Calcutta, 12^%. From the Author. 
Balsara, B. P., Ancient Iran. Its contribution to human progress 
. . . (Iran League Propaganda Publication, no. 18.) 8|- X 6. 
Bornhay,19Z^. Exchange.' 

Bauer, H., Der Ursprung des Alphabets . . . (A.O., Bd. 36, Heft 
1/2.) Leipzig, 1^Z7. Bought. 

Bengal. Government. Press list of ancient documents relating to 
the Governor-General of Bengal in Council . . . Ser. 1, Revenue 
Dept. VoL 8 . . . 1779 to . . . 1781. 13| X 8|. Alipore, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Buddha. Bibliographic Bouddhique. 7 and 8, mai 1934-mai 
1936 . . . Retrospective : Toeuvre complet de Sylvain Levi ; 
bibl., par Maurice Maschino; index, par Nadine Stchoiipak. 
Paris, 1937. From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
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Calcutta j Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in tie 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarter ending 31st 
December, 1936. 14 X 9. Oahutta, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India, 
- — Indian Museum. A guide to the sculptures in the Indian 
Museum. Pt, 1, Early Indian schools. By N. G. Majiimdar. 
(Arch. Survey of India.) 9x6. Delhi, 1937. 

From the Government of India. 
Chinese l 3 ?Tics. Tr. into English verse by Ch‘u Ta~kao ... 8 X 5. 

Cambridge, , From the Cambridge University Press. 
Contenau, 6., La civilisation d’Assur et de Babylone . . . (Bibl. 

historique.) 9|- X 6. Paris, 1937. From Messrs. Payot. 
Cottevieille-Giraudet, E., Rapport sur les fouilles de Medamoud, 
1932. Les reliefs d’Amenophis lY Akhenaton . . . (Pouilles 
de rinst. Er. du Caire, tom. 13.) 13| X 10|. Le Caire, 1936. 

Exchange., 

Daya Earn Sahni. Archseological remains and excavations at 
Bairat . . . (Dept, of Archaeology, Jaipur State.) 10 X 7-|. 
Jaipur, [1937]. From the Author. 

Dykmans, G., Histoire economique et sociale de Fancienne 
Egypte . . . (Bibl. de FEcole Superieure ^ Sciences Com- 
merciales et ficonomiques de FUniv. de Liege, vols. 13 and 
15.) 3 vols. 10 X 6i. Paris, 1936-1937. 

From Messrs. Picard. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. Supplement No. 3. Kassala-■Musha'sha^ 
11 X 7|. Leiden and London, . 

Presented by Sir William Beveridge. 
Farrukh, 0. A., Das Bild des Friihislam in der arabischen 
Dichtung von der Higra bis zum Tode 'Umars . . . 622-644 
N.Ch. 10 X 7. Leipzig, From Messrs. Luzac. 

Filchner, W., Kartenwerk der Erdmagnetischen Forschungs- 
expedition nach Zentral-Asien, 1926-28. Teil 2: Tibet 2. 
(Petermanns Mitteilungen Erganzungsheft no. 231.) 11 X 8. 
Gotha, 1937, From Messrs. J ustus Perthes. 

Galling, K., Syrien in der Politik der Achaemeniden . . . (A.O,, 
Bd. 36, Heft 3/4.) 9| x 6. Leipzig, 1937. BougU. 

Genouillac, H. de, Fouilles de Telloh . . . Tom. 2. fipogues d'Ur 
III® dynastie et de Larsa . . . (Miss. Arch, du Musee du 
Louvre.) 12 x 9. Paris, 1936. From Messrs. P. Geuthner. 
Hanuman. Die alteste Eezension des " Mahanatakam . Yon A. 
Esteller. (A.K.M., Bd. 21, Heft 7.) 9J x 6J. Leipzig, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Hofmann, G., Yescovadi cattolici della Grecia. 3. Syros . . . 

(Or. Christiana Analecta, 112.) 10x7. jKowa, 1937. Exchange. 
Hooper, D., Useful plants and drugs in Iran and Iraq . . . (Field 
Mils, of Nat. Hist., Botanical Ser., vol. 9, no. 3.) 10 X 6|. 
Chicago, 1937. Exchange. 
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Hyderabad. Hyderabad State. List of leading officials, nobles, 
and personages. 10 X 6|. Hyderabad^, 1937. 

From the Nizam's Government, 

India. Soiitb-Indian inscriptions (texts). VoL 8. . . . Ed. by K. V. 
Snbralinianya Aiyer . . . (Arch. Survey of India. New Imp. 
Ser., voL 54.) 13| x 10. Madras, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India, 

Jains. Jaiiia — Stotra — Sandoha. [Jain hymns in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, with glosses and Gujarati interpretations.] Pt. 2, 
ed. by 0. Mantradhiraj-Cintamani. 7-| X 5. Ahmadabad, 
1937. From the Jain Prachin Sahityoddhar Granthavali. 

Jarring, G., The Uzbek dialect of Qilich (Russian Turkestan), with 
texts and glossary . . . (Lund Univ. Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, 
Bd. 33, nr. 3.) 10-| X 7. Lund and Leipzig, [1937 ?] 

Pamphlet, From the Author. 

Jerusalem, Hebrew University. Annual bibliography of Islamic 
art and archaeology, India excepted . . . Ed. by L. A. Mayer, 
voL 1, 1935. 9-| X Jerusalem, 1937. From the Editor. 

Johnston, E. H., Early Samkhya. An essay on its historical 
development according to the texts . . . (Prize Publication 
Fund, vol. 15.) 9 x 6. London, 1937. 

Kabul. Sal-namah Kabul. Almanach de Kaboul, 1936-37. 
Ed. parle Cercle Litteraire de K. Persian. 7| x 6. [Kabul f\ 
1937. From the Government of Afghanistan. 

Kohl, J. F. Die Suryaprajnajiti. Versuch einer Textgeschichte 
. , . (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 20.) 10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1937. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhamnier. 

Kramrisch, St., A survey of painting in the Deccan . . . (India 
Society.) 11 X 8|. London, 1937. From the India Society. 

Law, B. C., Geographical essays. Vol. 1. 9x6. London, 1937. 

From the Author, 

Levi, S., Memorial S. L. [A collection of articles by him.] 11 X 8|. 
Paris, 1937. Presented by Miss A. Getty, 

Madras. Records of Fort St. George. Mayor’s Court Minutes, 
1736-37, vol. 3. 1743-46, vols. 7-10. 13| X 84. Madras, 
1937. 

- — — Pleadings in the Mayor’s Court, 1732-3. Vol. 2. 13|- X 8. 
Madras, 1937. From the High Commissioner for In Jia. 

Mahabharata : Bhagavadgita. Shri Bhagavad Gita. Revised . . . 
and edited with its gloss Siddhi Datri in its English rendering 
explaining the variants. By Rajvaidya Jivaram Kalidas 
Shastri. 10 X 7. Kathiawar, 1937. 

From the Easashala Ausliadhashram. 

Malalasekera, G. P., Dictionary of Pali proper names . . . (Indian 
Texts Ser.). Vol. 1, A-Dh. 9|- x OJ. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. John Murray. 
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Mangliol En Niiica Tobca’an (Yuan-cb'ao pi-shi). Die gebeime 
Geschichte der Mongolen aus der cbinesiscben Transkription 
. . . im mongoliscben Wortlaiit wiederbergestellt von 
E. Haeniscli. 10 x 7, Leipzig, 1937. 

From Messrs, Harrassowitz. 

Marmorstein, A., Tlie old rabbinic doctrine of God. Pt. 2, 
Essays in antbropomorphism. (Jews’ College Publications, 
no. 14.) 9 X 6. London, 1937. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Minard, A., La subordination dans la prose vedique. Etudes 
sur le Satapatba-Brabmana. 1 . . . (Ann. de TUniv. de Lyon, 
Lettres Ser. 3, fasc. 3.) lb-| X 7. Paris, 1936. 

From Les Belles Lettres ”, 

Modi, J. J., The Naojote ceremony of the Parsees . . . 3rd ed. 
8-| X 5|-. Bombay, 1936. Exchange. 

Mysore. Annual report of the Mysore Archaeological Dept, for 
the year 1934. ILJ x 9. Bangalore, 1936. 

1935. 11| X 9. ^Bangalore, 1936. 

From the Director of Arch, Researches in Mysore. 

Niiakanta Sastri, K. A., The Colas. VoL 2, pts. 1 and 2. (Madras 
Univ. Historical Ser., nos. 10 and 10 bis.) 10 X 7. Madras, 
1937. From the University of Madras. 

Ordos Texts. Textes oraux Ordos, recueillis et publics avec 
introduction . . . par A. Mostaert . . . (Monumenta Serica, 
Monograph Ser., no. 1.) 12 X 9|-. Pei‘ ping, 1937, 

From M. Henri Vetch. 

Parkinson, C. N., Trade in the eastern seas, 1793-1813. 9 X 6|. 
Cambridge, 1937. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Prabbakara Mi^ra. Brbati of Prabbakara Mi^ra . . . with the 
Bbasyaparisista of ^alikanatba . . . Ed. by S. K. Kamanatba 
Sastri. (Madras Univ. Skr. Ser., no. 3, pt. 2.) 10 X 7. 

Madras, 1936. From the University of Madras. 

Punjab. Government. Catalogue of books and periodicals 
registered in the Punjab ... during the quarter ending the 
30tb June, 1937. 13J X 8|. Lahore, 1937. 

From the Government of the Punjab. 

Press list of old records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat. 

Indices to voL 1, Delhi Eesidency and Agency, 1806-1857 ; 
vol. 2, Delhi Residency and Ludhiana and Karnal Agencies, 
1804-1816; vols. 3-4, Ludhiana, Karnal and Ambala 
Agencies, Receipts from 1809-1840, issues from 1810-1840 ; 
vol. 5, Ludhiana Agency, miscellaneous correspondence, 
1816-1840 ; vol. 20, Political Dept., 1859 to 1863 ; vol. 22, 
Financial Dept., 1862 to 1868. 13-| X 8-|-. Lahore, [1937].^ 
From ike High Commissioner for India, 

Qasim Ali Jairazbhoy. Muhammad, A mercy to all the nations ” 
... 9x6. London, 1937. From Messrs. Luzac. 
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Kobichon, 0.5 and Varill^^^ A., Le temple du scribe royal 
Amenbotep, fils de Hapoii ... 1. (Foiiille de Tlnst. Fr. dii 
Gaire, tom. 11.) 13| X 10. 1936. Exchange, 

Sagaranandina. The Natakalaksanaratnako^a . . . Ed. by M. 
Dillon . . . Vol. 1, Text.. 10-| X 7. London, 19^7. 

From the Oxford University Press, 

Sarnath. A guide to Sarnath. By B. Majumdar . . . 8| X 6. 
Delhi, 19^37. From the Government of India. 

Sharpe, B. 5 An 800-year-old book of Indian medicine and 
formulas. Tr. from the original . . . Hindi into Gujarati 
character and thence into English , . . 8| X 5|. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

fevasYamin. S.’s Kapphinabhudaya, or Exaltation of King 
Kapphina . . . Ed. for the first time with an [English] intro- 
duction ... by Gauri Shankar . . . (Panjab Univ. Or. Fubl., 
no. 26, 1st ed.) Sanskrit 10 x 7. Lahore, 1937. 

From Messrs. Moti Lai Banar si Bass. 

Starr, E. E. S., Kuzi : report on the excavations at Yorgan 
Tepa . . . conducted by Harvard Univ. in conjunction with 
the American Schools of Or. Eesearch and the Univ. Museum 
of Philadelphia. Vol. 2, Plates and plans. (Harvard-Eadcliffe 
Fine Art Ser.) 13 X 10. Cambridge, U.8.A., 1937. 

From the Oxford University Press, 

Stchoukine, I., La peinture iranienne sous les derniers ^Abbasides 
et les Il-Khans ... 12 x 9. Bruges, 1936. From the Author. 

Stein, Sir M. A., Archseological^reconnaissances in North-Western 
India and South-Eastern Iran . . . carried out . . . "with the 
support of Harvard University and the British Museum . . . 
12-|~ X 9|-. London, 1937. From Messrs. Macmillan. 

Stephens, F. X, Votive and historical texts from Babylonia 
and Assyria. (Yale Or. Ser. Babylonian Texts, vol. 9.) 
12 X 9. London, 1937. From the Oxford University Press. 

Tantras. Kumaratantra. Etude de demonologie indienne. Le 
Eumaratantra de Eavana et les textes paraliyes indiens, 
tibetains, chinois, cambodgien et arabe, par Jean Filliozat. 
(Cahiers de la Soc. Asiatique, 1® Ser., 4.) [With texts and 
French translations.] 9x6. Paris, 1937. 

From La Societe Asiatique. 

Tirumalamba. Queen T.’s Varadambikaparinayaeampu. 
Romance of the wedding of Princess V. Ed. with an [English] 
introduction by Laksman Sarup . . . Sanshrit,^ 7| x 5|. 
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Constantinople ; Robert College. 
Copenhagen; Royal Library. 
Cuttack : Ravensbaw College. 

60 Dacca : The University. 

Delhi : Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum. 

Denver : University Library. 

Detroit ; Public Library. 

Durham, U.S.A. : Duke University. 

Edinburgh : Public Library. 
Edinburgh : Jas, Thin. 

Evanston : Hibbert Old Testament 
Library. 

Florence : Biblioteca Nazionale. 
Frankfurt a.M : Aufiarth and Co. 

70 Frankfurt a.M : Baer and Co. 

Frankfurt a.M : Bibliothek f ur neuere 
Sprachen und Musik. 

Frankfurt a.M ; Rothschildsche Off. 
Bibliothek. 

Freiburg ; Literarische Anstalt. 
Freiburg ; The University. 

Fukuoka : Kyushu Imperial Univ. 

Gauhati : Cotton College. 

Giessen : University Library. 

Giza : Central Library. 

Giza : Egyptian University. 
g 0 Glasgow : Jackson, Wylie and Co. 
Glasgow : Mitchell Library. 
Gothenburg : Wettergren and Kerbers. 
Gottingen: Semitistisch-Islam 

Seminar. 

Gottingen : Universitats Bibliothek. 
Greifswald : University Library. 

Hague, The : Van Stockum and Son. 
Haverford, U.S.A. : College Library. 
Hiroshima : University of Literature 
and Science. 

Hong Kong : The University. 
Hyderabad : Nizam’s College. 


Hyderabad : Nizam’s Govt. State 
Library. 

Hyderabad ; Osmania University 
College. 

lUinois : The University. 

Indiana : The University. 

Ishihama, J., Esq., Osaka. 

Ithaca : Cornell University Library, 

Jerusalem : Director of Antiquities. 
Johannesburg: Public Library. 

Junagadh ; Bahauddin College. 

Kabul : Representation Pienipo- 

tentiaire. 

Keijo, Chosen : Imperial University. 
Keijo, Chosen : Miyasaki, Isoki. 

Kiel : The University. 

Kiew : Wseukrainsk Akad Nauk. 
Konigsberg : State Library. 

Kotagiri : Arch. Survey Dept. 

Kreuzlingen ; Schmid et Cie. 

Krishnagar : The College. 

Kumbakonam : Govt. College. 

Kurseong : Indian Academy, St. 110 

Mary’s College. 

Kyoto : Indian Philosophy. 

Kyoto ; Ryukoku University. 

Kyoto : Suwa, G. 

Lahore : Forman Christian College. 

Lahore : Government College. 

Lahore : Pan jab Public Library. 

Lahore : Panjab University. 

Lahore ; Standard Book Depot. 

Lahore : Times Book Depot. 

Leipzig: The University. 120 

Leningrad : Nautschn-Bib. Ka Univ. 
Leningrad : Public Library. 

Lincoln : University of Nebraska, 

Lisbon : Biblioteca Nacional. 

London : Athenaeum Club, 

London : H.M. Stationery Office. 

London ; London Library. 

London : Probsthain, A. 
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Longmans, Green &; Go, 

IS® Lucknow : Provincial Museum. 
Lucknow : University Library. 

Lund : Kungl. Universitets 
Biblioteket. 

Lyons : University Library. 

Madison : Brew University. 

Madras : Archceological Survey. 
Madras : Connemara Public Library. 
Madras : Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
Madras : Presidency College. 
Mancliester : Jolin Rylands Cibrary. 
140 Manchester : The University. 

Manila : Bureati of Science, 
Melbourne : Victoria Public Library. 
Michigan : The University, 
Manchoukuo : Messrs. Manshu- 
Kyoiku-Kenkyusho. 
Manchoukuo: Statistic Bureau. 
Minnesota : The University. 
Miye-Ken : Jingu Kogakukan. 
Montreal : McGill University. 

Moscow : Biblioth^que Imeni Lenina. 
160 Moscow : Bib. ISTarkom Wnssehtorga, 
Moscow; InT.I. Int. Boljschogo. 
Munchen : The University. 
Muzaifarpur : Greer Bhumihar 

Brahman College. 

Mysore : University Library. 

Nagpur : The University. 

Nanking : Institute of Chinese 
Cultural Studies. 

Nanking : Mixiistry of Foreign Affairs. 
Nanking : The University. 

160 Naraken : Tenri Library. 

Neuchatel : Belachaux et NiestM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyiie : Public Library. 
New York : Columbia University. 
New York ; Br. Gilmore. 

New York : Genl. Theological Sem- 
...inary. 

New York : Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

New York : Public Library. 

New York : Union Theological 

Seminary. 


New York : Westerman and Co. 

Nova Goa ; Com. Perm, de 
Arqueologia. 

Ootacamund : Govt. EpigrapMst. |70 
Osaka: Asahi Shimbunsha Library. 
Osaka : Foreign Language School. 

Oslo : Camniermeyer’s Bokhandel. 

Oxford : B. H. Blackwell and Co. 

Oxford : Indian Institute. 

Paris : Inst, Nat. de France. 

Paris : Klincksieck, Librairie. 

Paris: University Library. 

Patna : Behar National College. 

Pavia ; Facolta di Lettere-e-Filosofia. ISO 
Peiping ; College of Chinese Studies. 
Peiping : National Library. 

Peiping : Tsing Hua University 

Library. 

Peiping: Yenching University. 

Peshawar : Islamia College. 

Philadelphia : American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

Philadelphia : Free Library. 

Philadelphia : University of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Pittsburg : Carnegie Library. 

Poona : S.P. College. 

Prague : Public and University 

Library. 

Pretoria : University Library. 

Princeton : Theological Seminary. 
Princeton : University Library. 

Rajshahi : The College. 

Rangoon ; University Library. 

Rostock; Stillersche Hof and Uni- 
versitats Buchhandluiig. 

Saga-ken: Saga-Koto-Gakko 
San Francisco : Public Library. 

St. Paul : James Jerome Reference ^0 
Libraiy, 

Seattle : Rupp, O. B. 

Seattle ; Washington Union Library. 
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Sendai : Library of Goll. of Law and 
Literature. 

Shanghai : Science Institute. 

Sotheran, H., London. 

Stechert, G. E. & Co., London. 

Stockholm : Nordiska Bokhandel. 

Sydney : Public Library, N.S. 
Wales. 

Sydney : Royal Society of New South 
"^ales. 

210 Sylhet : Marari Chand College. 

Taihoku ; Imperial University 
Library. 

Taschkent : Sr-ils. Gos. Public 

Library. 

Teheran : Legation de Prance. 

Teheran : Ministere de ITnstruction 
Publique. 

Teheran : Ministere des Affaires 

Etrang^res. 

Tiflis : Gos. Univ. Bib. 

Tokyo : Foreign Language School, 
Kanda. 

Tokyo : Imperial University, College 
of Literature. 

Tokyo : Indian Philosophy. 

220 Tokyo : Komazawa-Daigaku. 

Tokyo ; Peers’ School. 

Tokyo : Sodoshu-Laigaku. 


Tokyo : Toho-Bunka-Gakuin. 

Tokyo : University of Literature and 
Science. 

Tokyo : Waseda University .Library. . 
Tokyo : Yamanaka Shoten. 

Toronto : University Library. 

Triplicane : Madras University 

Library. 

Trivandrum : Public Library, 

Tubingen : The University. 

Turin : Casanova et Cie. 

Twietmeyer, Herr A,, Leipzig. 

Ulan Bator : Utsehenij Komitet 
Mongolii. 

Utrecht : University Library. 

Vienna : Geroid and Co. 

Vladivostock : Bib-ka Daljne Vost 
Gos Univ. 

Waltair : Andhra University. 
Wakayama-ken : Koyasan GoUege, 
Warsaw : Centrale des Journaux 
etrangers. 

Warsaw : Gebethner and Wolff. 24.0 
Washington ; Library of Congress. 
Wurzburg : University Library. 

Zarniek : M. Raoul Curiel. 

Zurich : Bibliotheque Centrale. 


iVoie.— -There are other libraries which subscribe through their booksellers. 
The Secretary would be much obliged if the Librarians of such libraries would 
kindly send their names to be added to the above list. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


SUMMARY 



June 30, 1936. 

June 30, 1037. 

Resident Members (including S.B.A. 2) . 

89 

89 

Resident Compounders (S.B.A, 2) . 

14 . 

■■■ 16 

Non-resident Members (S,B. A. 13) . 

485 

474 ■ 

Non-resident Compounders (S.B.A. 2) . 

94 

96 

Library Associates 

21 

25 ■ . 

Student Associates . . . 

3 

' 5 

Borrowing Members .... 

1 

'4 : 

Honorary and Extraordinary Members 

41 

42 


748 

751 

Subscribing Libraries, etc. . . 

250 

244, 

Total . . . 

998 

995 
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